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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  science  of  Chemistry  in 
the  most  mtelligible  form,  to  those  who  are  learning  its  elements ; 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  classes  in  Yale  College,  the  topics 
are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  discussed,  in  the 
lectures  given  in  that  Institution.  As  the  Medical  Class  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  audience,  the  most  important  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, and  leading  uses  of  such  substances  as  belong  both  to  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  lo  Chemistry,  are  briefly  mentioned  ;  and  in  gen- 
eral, throughout  the  work,  practical  facts  are  interwoven  with  scien- 
tific principles.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  to  unite  copiousness 
with  condensation ;  perspicuity  widi  brevity  ;  and  a  lucid  order,  and 
due  connexion  of  subordinate  parts,  with  a  general  unity  of  design. 

By  numerals*  and  letters,  the  topics  have  been  digested  under 
appropriate  heads ;  and  by  the  use  of  large  and  small  capitals,  and 
italics,  the  writer's  impression,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
leading  facts  and  propositions,  has  be«n  indicated. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  mechanical  helps,  not  novel  indeed,  but 
in  this  work,  more  extensively  employed  than  usuaT,  may  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  student,  by  enabling  him  to  take,  at  pfeasure,  a 
more  general,  a  more  particular,  or  a  detailed  review ;  and  the  same 
facility  is,  of  course,  presented  to  the  instructor. 

Exact  accounts  of  processes  and  manipulations  have  been  given  ; 
and  Dr.  Hare,  havmg  kindly  permitted  the  introduction  of  the  cuts,f 
from  his  Compendium,  his  own  language,  sometimes  abridged,  has 
been  generaUy  employed  in  the  descriptions  of  his  figures.  The  val- 
uable illustrations,  thus  derived  from  his  liberality,  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  apologize  for  the  frequent  use  of  his  name. 


*  Adopted,  to  some  extent,  by  Dr.  F.  Bftcbe,  in  hie  System  of  Chemistry  for  Med- 
ical Students,  end  more  fully  by  Dr.  Henry. 
t  The  more  complex  figures  have  been  omitted. 


IT  PBZrACE. 

The  materials  of  this  work  have  been  gradualijr  accumulatine  since 
1802.  They  have  been  drawn  from  Scientific  Journals,  from  the 
Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  and  from  the  principal  writers  who 
have  flourished  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century — the  Augustan 
age  of  Chemistry.  From  works  of  an  earlier  date,  lizbt  has  been  oc^ 
cafflonally  derived,  as  well  as  from  notes  and  recollections  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  distinguished  teachers,  to  whom  the  author  was 
£armerly  so  happy  as  to  listen.  In  this  view,  he  takes  particular 
satisfaction  in  nambg  the  late  Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prof. 
Thomas  C.  Hope,  still  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  University  in 
the  same  city. 

Various  notices,  derived  from  the  author's  own  experience,  and 
from  hb  personal  communications  with  others,  are  introduced,  with 
occasional  figures,  for  illustration ;  and  in  the  notes,  many  miscella- 
neous facts  are  preserved. 

In  the  immediate  preparation  of  this  work  for  the  press,  the  origi- 
nal memoirs  of  authors  and  discoverers  have  been  often  consulted, 
and  the  abstract  has  been  frequently  drawn  from  them,  rather  than  from 
the  elementary  books ;  but  the  analyses  contained  in  the  latter  have 
not  unfrequently  been  adopted ;  sometimes  even  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  original,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
statements  contained  in  them  could  be  often,  without  injury,  still 
farther  abridged.  In  such  cases,  several  eminent  elementary  writers 
have  been  diligently  compared,  on  the  same  subject;  and  thus 
omissions  have  been  supplied,  and  obscurity  has  been  removed,  either 
by  the  comparison,  or  by  resorting  to  the  first  record. 

References  to  the  original  memoirs  have  always  been  preserved, 
where  such  memoirs  were  attainable  ;  and  when  the  books  contain- 
ing them  were  not  at  hand,  the  citations  have  been  copied  from  the 
latest  systematical  writers.  Credit  has  also,  in  most  instances,  been 
^ven  to  elementary  writers,  for  materials  drawn  from  their  pages ; 
but  for  brevity,  and  especially  where  tlie  facts  are  tlie  common 
stock  of  the  science,  the  references  have  been  sometimes  omitted, 
or  an  initial  letter  only  retained.  There  are,  however,  some  works 
to  which  a  more  particular  acknowledgment  is  due.  Those  of 
Bergman  and  Scheele ;  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Black,  by  Robison ; 
the  System  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  all  its  editions,  and  also  his  more 
recent  work  on  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  ;  tlie  Dictionaries 
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of  Nichdson,  Aikins,  and  Ure,  the  Compendium  of  Dr.  Hare,  the 
Dispensatory  of  Dr.  Coxe,  the  Technology  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  the 
Operative  Chemist  of  Gray,  and  the  Chemical  Manipulation  of  Bfr. 
Faraday  ;  the  System  of  the  late  Dr.  Murray,  and  his  Elements,  ably 
edited  by  his  son  ;  as  also  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dalton ;  the  works  of 
Lavoisier,  Chaptal,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  the  System  of  Thenard, 
in  its  most  recent  edition,  and  his  miscellaneous  writings,  especially 
in  connexion  with  Gay-Lussac ;  and  those  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Bishop 
Watson,  Mr.  Parkes,  Prof.  Berzelius,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  including 
also  his  Elements — these  are  among  the  leading  authorities,  although 
it  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  catalogue.* 

A  recent  work  by  Dr.  Turner,  of  the  Lx)ndon  University,  has 
been  of  great  utility.  It  is  highly  scientific  and  very  exact,  particu- 
larly on  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  definite  and  muluple  proportions, 
and  combining  equivalents ;  and  many  of  its  details  have  been  adopted. 

But  the  work  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  author  of  thb 
is  indebted,  is  the  Elements  of  Dr.  Henry.  All  its  numerous  edi- 
tions have  been  attentively  studied,  and  among  the  facts  that  have 
been  cited  from  it,  the  statements  of  the  proportions  of  bodies,  and 
especially  of  the  salts,  are  the  most  prominent.  In  numerous  critical 
comparisons,  made  between  it  and  the  original  memoirs,  abundant 
evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  great  exacmess  of  the  respectable 
author,  whose  abstract  always  reflects  an  image  of  the  original, 
dimmished  indeed,  but  perfect  in  every  feature.  No  writer  on 
chemistry,^n  the  English  language,  surpasses  Dr.  Henry  in  fidelity, 
perspicuity  and  good  judgment.  For  twenty  years,  his  work  was  the 
text  book  of  the  classes  in  this  Institution,  and  it  ceased  to  be  used 
here  only  when,  on  account  of  its  increased  size  and  cost,  it  ceased 
to  be  reprinted.  Three  editionsf  of  it  with  notes,  were  published  ex- 
pressly for  the  students  of  Yale  College ;  there  have  been  three 
English  editions  since  the  latest  American,  J  and  the  author's  eleventh, 
with  his  last  revision,  has,  through  his  kindness,  been  just  received. 


*  Many  French  as  well  as  English  Journals  of  Science  have  been  also  examined. 

f  Besides  two  subsequently,  by  Professors  Coxe  and  Hare,  of  the  Univ.  of  Penn. 

\  Since  it  has  become  difficult  to  obtain  this  work,  the  valuable  Manual  of  Dr. 
Webster,  on  the  basis  of  firande,  has  been  recommended  to  the  classes.  Few^ 
works  on  Chemistry  contain  so  much  important  information. 
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To  the  following  gentlemen,  the  author  of  this  work  tenders  his 
acknowledgments;  to  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  and  Prof.  J.  W. 
Webster,  who  were  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  the  earlier  proofs ; 
but  to  Professors  Griscom,  Torrey  and  Olmsted,  and  to  Mr.  C.  U, 
Shepard,  assistant  in  the  chemical  department  of  Yale  College,  a 
more  particular  expression  of  thanks  is  due,  for  the  trouble  which 
they,  by  request,  have  taken,  in  reading  nearly  all  the  proofs.  Their 
individual  suggestions  are  occasionaUy  designated;  and  while  the 
work  has  been  much  benefitted  by  their  judicious  criticisms,  they  are 
fully  exonerated  from  any  responsibility  either  for  its  errors,  or  its 
deficiences.  The  errors  that  have  been  detected,  and  which  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  affect  the  sense,  have  been  registered,  as 
usual,  in  a  table  of  errata,  although  the  corrections  for  most  of 
them  are  generally  obvious  from  the  context.  As  other  errors  will 
doubtless  be  observed,  the  author  requests,  as  a  particular  favor, 
that  they  may  be  promptly  communicated  to  him. 

If  it  does  not  excuse,  it  may  account  for,  some  inadvertencies, 
when  it  is  known,  that  an  arduous  and  responsible  work  was  written 
and  printed,  under  the  unremitting  pressure  of  absorbing  and  often 
conflicting  dudes.  Life  is  flying  fast  away,  while,  in  the  hop»  of 
discharging  more  perfectly  our  obligations  to  our  fellow  men,  we 
wait  in  vain,  for  contiuued  seasons  of  leisure  and  repose,  in  which 
we  may  refresh  and  brighten  our  faculties,  and  perfect  our  know- 
ledge. After  we  are  once  engaged  in  the  full  career  of  duty,  such 
seasons  never  come ;  our  powers  and  our  time  are  placid  in  inces- 
sant requisition ;  there  is  no  discharge  in  our  warfare  ;  and  we  must 
fight  our  battles,  not  in  the  circumstances  and  position  which  we 
would  have  chosen,  but  m  those  that  are  forced  upon  us,  by  impe- 
rious necessity. 
Yale  College,  1830. 
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Ptce  49, 1.  6  fir.  top,  lifter  with^  4ele  <mf  of;  voA  ailer  anoXlytr^  voswAffiht  Bome. 
--p.  o8, 1. 7  fir.  bot  dtole  or  melting  «nmo.— p.  128, 1. 15  fr.  bot.  for  iUuitroHngt  read 
imutrated, — p.  189,  (jg,)  after  ehlmrinet  read  ami  ftromtm. — p.  149, 1.  19  fr.  ta^,  after 
tthieh,  read  ^e«.— p.  166, 1.  4  fr.  top,  dele  except  theftni.-^p,  161, 1. 8  and  4  fr.  ti», 
fiw  40,  read  78 ;  and  for  78,  read  40.— p.  182, 1. 7  fr.  top,  for  1,  read  2.^p.  168, 1. 10  fr. 
top.  after  +  0.0694  x  8  =,  add  1.1804.— p.  169, 1.  27  fr.  top,  before  aod,  read  oxygen 
rfthe.—n.  180, 1.  5  fr.  top,  for  x  18,  read  +18.— p.  186,  4(c.)  before /or,  read  grs,— 
p.  101,  2(a.)  aftet  muriaHe,  read  oetd.— p.  209,  4(£.)  for  0.694,  read  .0694 ;  and  p. 
aia»  1.  II  fr.  bot,  873, 1.  6  and  6  fr.  bot,  408,  (».),  406, 1.  9  fr.  Ivt  tbe  dec.  point 


i»  either  mlBplaced  or  omitted.— p.  282,  (b.)  for  freight  18.17  m.,  read  weight 
^  100  cub.  in,  u,  18.17  gre,-^,  241, 1.  16  fr.  top,  after  of  the,  read  aahee  qf 
^— p.  248, 1.  18  fr.  top,  before  potash,  read  nitrate  of— p.  262,  1.  17  fr.  top, 


after  82^  for  .  A  read  ,  a. — p.  288, 1.  10  from  bot  before  conical,  read  and. — p.  297, 
(ir.)  (in  a-  few  copies,)  for  zipconia,  read  xireoniuaiL — p.  816,  (k.)  for  -  81,  read  +  81. 
^^,  826,  1.  2  fr.  ^i  intorchaoge  1  and  2.^p.  882,  (i.)  dele  carbonate  of-^.  887, 
U  f  fr.  bot  for  40,  read  32.— p.  838, 1.  11  and  12  from  bot  for  9  =  108  s  172,  read  8 
=  72  =  186.— p.  889, 1. 16  and  17  fr.  top.  for  32,  read  16  and  for  40,  read  24.— p.  840, 
1.  4  fr.  bot«  fop  1,  read  ^,  It  25  fr.  top,  for  aw,  reed  ie,  and  vice  versa,  p.  426, 1. 
le.— p.  865, 2  (a.)  1. 18  fr.  top,  for  it,  read  charcoal-^.  857, 1.  20  fr.  top,  for  oxide  86, 
fti^  aeu{86.— p.  i6l,{kk,)  1. 16  fr.  top,  fyrqfiron, read  qfUme,-^,  871, 1.  21  fr.  top, 
(p,.)  for^Iuui,  read  ice  and  omit  the  paragraph  (9.) — p.  388,  bot.  1.  afler  once,  read  in. 
— ^p.  892, 1.  16  fr.  top,  interchange  70  and  80. — ^p.  899, 1. 17  fr.  top,  after  containing, 
tead  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen.— y,  42i,  1.  21  fr.  top,  for  are,  read  ie, — ^p.  426, 
boiL  dele  note  Bttited  t.— ^l  487, 1.  7  fr.  top,  fw  photphorue,  read  phoephorous,—p. 
439, 1. 10  fr.  top,  interchange  20  and  2&.--p.  606,  L  24  kma  top,  after /or,  wAd  future 
it^U^p.  517, 1.  21  fr.  top»fitt  Uknk,  rem  aelmiout. 
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I.  Introductory  Remarks,  on  the  general  nature  and  objects  of 
the  physical  sciences,  especiaUy  of  chemistry,  and  on  its  connexion 
with  the  other  departments  of  natural  knowledge. 

II.  The  Imponderable  Agents. 

An  outline  of  the  great  powers  which  produce,  influence  and  mod- 
ify chemical  phenomena,  exhibiting  their  nature  as  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood, and  their  effects  as  far  as  they  are  ascertained. 
They  are  treated  of  m  the  following  order — 
1.  Light, 
'  2.  Heat  or  caloric, 

3.  Galvanism, 

4.  Attraction. 

Galvanism,  including  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  far  as  they  are 
chemical  agents,  is  only  sketched  in  a  very  general  way,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work :  the  iiiUer  development  is  reserved  for  the  conclu- 
sion, after  all  the  facts  of  the  science  have  been  explained,  and  when, 
as  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  chemistry,  they  wiD 
of  course  be  best  understood. 

in.  The  Ponderable  Bodies, 

I.  Inorganic  bodies,  including  all  tliait  do  not  belong  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

1 ,  Oocygen;  one  of  the  bodies  that  exist  in  greatest  abundance,  and 
whose  functions  and  relations  are  the  most  important,  is  first  describ- 
ed ;  and  its  properties  are  continually  illustrated  m  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  describe  the  simple  substances  in  un- 
interrupted succession.  Such  a  method  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
present  advantages,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience 
of  plunging,  at  once,  into  the  most  complex  parts  of  the  science, 
which  must  be  done,  if  we  would  draw  the  elementary  bodies  from 
their  combinations,  and  present  them,  in  the  beginning,  in  a  connect- 
ed view. 

For  this  reason,  chlorine  with  all  its  complex  relations,  and  difficult 
theoretical  points,  is  reserved  until  the  student  ha?  become  familiar 
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with  numerous  important  chemical  facts,  and  until  those  substan* 
ces  by  whose  aid  it  must  be  obtabed,  have  been  exhibited.  It  is 
then  easy  to  revert  both  to  the  simple  and  compound  bodies  that  have 
preceded,  and  to  explain  the  relations  of  chlorine  to  them ;  and  the 
similarity  43etween  chlorine  and  oxygen,  as  supporters  of  combustion, 
can  then  be  made  even  more  intelligible,  than  in  the  outset. 

It  is  obvious,  that  wherever  chlorine  may  be  placed,  iodine  must 
follow,  because  of  the  great  similarity  in  the  properties  of  the  two  bo- 
dies, and  because,  alone,  iodine  would  be  less  intelligible  than  chlo- 
rine. Upon  this  plan  also,  the  origin  of  iodine  from  the  marine 
plants  and  other  natural  sources,  admits  of  more  inteUigible  explana- 
tion. The  new  body  bromine,  from  its  character  and  affinities,  nat- 
urally comes  in  immediately  after  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  has  been 
the  practice,  of  late  years,  to  rank  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine  to- 
gether, because  they  have  similar  electrical  and  chemical  relations : 
and  fluorine,  a  principle  which  is,  as  yet,  known  only  in  name,  has 
been  added  to  the  list.  As  our  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  any 
body  is  merely  negative,  it  is  possible  that  all  the  bodies  now  re- 
ceived as  simple,  may  be  hereafter  decomposed,  and  every  table  of 
simple  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  an  assumption,  founded  on  the 
negative  fact,  that  those  bodies  have  not  yet  been  decomposed. 

The  natural  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  anal}rtical,  or 
the  progress  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts ;  the  shortest  is  the  synthetic,  that  is,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex ;  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  and  this  is  the  course  now 
more  generally  pursued  in  chemistry.  If  our  knowledge  were  per- 
fect, this  would  be  not  only  the  most  obvious,  but  the  best  process ; 
and  perhaps  that  mode  will  be  found  to  combine  most  advantages 
which  unites  them  both.  With  this  view,  I  have,  therefore  some- 
times adopted  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  aiming  to  present  the 
most  important  elements  and  combinations  as  early  as  possible. 

The  atmosphere  and  water  are  concerned  in  nearly  all  chemical 
phenomena. 

2.  I  have  therefore  introduced,  after  oxygen,  an  account  of  nitro- 
Fen,  and  dien,  at  the  next  step,  the  composition  and  leading  mechan- 
ical properties  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Then  follows  hydrogen^  with  the  composition  and  properties  of 
water ;  and  as  a  natural  appendage,  the  compound  or  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe.  We  are  thus  early  put  in  possession  of  this  useful  and 
splendid  instrument.^ 

4.  The  cdkaliea  and  acids  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
chemical  agents,  and  it  is  necessary  that  their  properties  should  be 

*  This  instrument  is  in  my  laboratory,  kept  in  readiness,  and  is  used  as  occasions 
require,  through  the  whole  course. 
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understood  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  obvious 
which  should  be  first  presented  to  the  student.  Here,  however,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  arrangement,  it  is  as  desurable,  as  it  is  difficult, 
to  avoid  anticipation :  begm  where  we  may,  something  must  be 
brought  into  view  that  has  not  been  explained;  the  only  proper 
course  is,  to  anticipate  as  litde  as  possible,  and  when  it  is  unavoida- 
ble, to  give,  at  the  moment,  the  explanation  necessary  to  render  the 
step  intelligible ;  or  to  refer  to  the  proper  source  whence  it  may  be 
obtained.  In  teaching,  I  have,  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  tried  bom  methods,  and  have  concluded,  that  the  alka- 
lies are  presented  first,  with  most  advantage.  The  earths,  of  course, 
follow  m  the  train  of  the  alkalies. 

I  have  not  thought  it  advantageous  to  break  up  the  natural  classes 
of  alkalies  and  eardis,  and  place  them  among  the  metallic  oxides.* 
Strict  logic  would  justify,  perhaps  require  such  a  method ;  but  the 
convenience  of  teaching  and  learning,  is  in  my  view,  decidedly 
against  it ;  and  there  is  in  fact,  no  more  difficulty  in  learning  tlie  pro- 
perties of  potassium  and  sodium  under  potassa  and  soda,  than  of  the 
latter  under  the  former.  Still,  when  the  list  of  the  metals  is  given,  - 
these  two  metals  and  others  of  a  similar  character  can  be  included, 
and  a  proper  reference  can  be  made  to  the  places  where  the  de*- 
scription  of  them  will  be  found.f 

In  teaching,  the  great  object  should  be,  to  find  our  way  into  the 
mind  of  the  pupUy  and  to  fix  there^  the  knowledge  that  we  present 
to  him.  He  is,  ordinarily,  no  judge  of  our  theoretical  views  with  re- 
gard to  clas^fication  and  arrangement ;  he  will,  in  most  cases,  even  fail 
to  understand  us,  when  we  discuss  them ;  and  he  will  be  best  sat- 
isfied, with  that  course  which,  in  the  most  interesting  and  intelligible 
manner,  presents  to  him  the  greatest  amount  of  usefiil  knowledge. — 
Both  in  my  public  courses  of  lectures,  and  in  the  present  work,  I  have 
therefore,  considered  this  object  as  paramount  in  importance  to  ev- 
ery other. 

5.  Jlie  simpkj  nonrmetaUic  combustible  bodies  are  next  intro- 
duced, both  because  their  history  is  remarkably  mteresting  and  in- 
structive, and  because  they  are  the  bases  of  the  most  important  acids, 
whose  history  is  easily  and  naturally  developed,  in  connexion  widi 
that  of  these  c(»nbustibles.  Hydrogen,  dready  described  along 
with  water,  comes  again  into  view  as  the  basis  of  muriatic  acid. 
Nitrogen,!  although,  in  a  popular  sense,  stricdy  a  non-combusdble ; 

*  Since  the  metallic  oxides  include  bodies  of  such  widely  different  properties,  I 
can  see  no  impropriety  in  distributing  them  into  classes.  I  am  supported  in  Uiis  ar- 
rangement by  the  late  edition  of  Murray. 

tThe  new  vegetable  alkaline  principles  are  so  peculiar  in  most  of  their  properties, 
that  there  woum  be  no  advanture  in  classing  them  with  the  alkalies  commonly  so 
caUed. 

X  Also  before  described  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Still,  because  it  possesses  affinities,  and  produces  in  combination,  re- 
sults entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  combustibles,  is  thrown  into  the 
same  class,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  the  important  acids 
and  oxides  of  which  it  is  the  basis. 

Two  of  the  least  important  of  the  simple  combustibles,  boron  and 
selenium,  are  reserved  until  this  period  :  their  history  bears  no  very 
important  relation  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  bodies,  but,  as  they  too 
form  acids,  they  are  disposed  of  in  the  train  of  the  other  combustibles, 
and  of  the  great  agents  that  sustain  combustion. 

Fluoric  acid,  which  although  undecomposed,  has  without  doubt,  a 
combustible  base,  is  naturally  assigned  to  the  same  place,  in  the  class- 
ification, and  from  its  combining,  in  an  interesting  manner,  with  boron, 
it  comes  inmiediately  after  that  body,  and  before  selenium,  whose 
character  is  rather  anomalous,  but  more  allied  perhaps  to  the  combus^ 
tibles  than  to  the  metals,  where  many  have  placed  it. 

6.  Chlorine  and  Iodine  and  Bromine  are  introduced  after  the  ele- 
mentary non-metallic  combustibles  have  been  described,  and  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  as  ahready  intimated,  their  history  becomes  intelligible. 

The  history  of  bodies,  thus  far  described,  embraces  a  great  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  no  small  part  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  the  science.  If  we  were  to  name  any  portion  of 
chemistry,  that  is  more  splendid  in  its  experiments,  and  more  afflu- 
ent in  important  results,  than  another,  it  would  be  that  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  history  of  the  elementary  combustible  bodies,  especial- 
ly when  we  add  their  relation  to  chlorine  and  iodine,  which  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  simple  inflammables. 

7.  The  metals  come  next,  and  their  history  includes  all  the  re- 
maining elementary  bodies.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among 
authors,  as  to  the  place  which  most  of  the  metals  are  to  occupy  in  a 
s}'stematic  arrangement,  and  no  one  at  present  thinks  of  presenting 
them,  as  some  formerly  did,  in  the  beginning,  along  with  other  ele- 
mentary bodies.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  are  used  in  the  de- 
monstrations that  precede,  but  as  most  of  the  facts  are  familiar,  and 
the  phenomena  intelligible,  this  creates  no  difficulty ;  every  one  can 
understand,  for  instance,  how  iron  decomposes  water,  and  he  wDl 
comprehend  how  sulphuric  acid  aids  in  that  process,  just  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  he  has  studied  the  properties  oi  iron  and  of  the  other 
metals. 

11.  Organic  Bodies. 

They  owe  their  particular  modes  of  existence,  to  the  joint  action 
of  the  laws  of  life  and  of  matter. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  elementary  in  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Both  animals  and  plants  must  derive  their  elements  from  tlie  unor- 
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ganised  kingdom;  and,  in  relation  to  them,  our  most  interesting 
task  is,  to  trace  the  various  proximate  principles,  iif  which  the  ele- 
ments are  combined.  This  part  of  chemistry  is  less  splendid  than 
the  jpreceding ;  but  it  is  fruitful  in  important  mformation,  and  much 
of  it  is  applicable  to  common  wants  and  occurrences. 

1.  Vegetabk  Bodies. 

We  hare  here  only  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  as  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  most  plants ;  nitrogen  is  round  in  some,  and  the 
number  containing  it  is  greater  than  was  formerly  supposed  ;  but 
the  proximate  principles  are  numerous  and  important,,  and  the  student 
is  astonished  to  find,  that  such  diversified  results  are  obtained  from  the 
union,  in  different  modes  and  proportions,  of  three  or  four  elements. 

2.  Animal  Bodies. 

The  few  remarks,  just  made,  are  applicable  here  with  some  quali- 
fications. 

The  same  elements  are  found  as  in  vegetables;  and  nitrogen, 
instead  of  being  an  occasional,  is  nearly  a  constant  principle.  The 
number  of  proximate  principles  is  however  more  limited  than  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  their  history  is  instructive  and  important. 

AU  are  agreed  m  ^ving  a  late  place  to  the  chemistry  of  organ- 
ized bodies ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  it  would  not  be  intelligible  at  an 
earlier  period. 

GALVANISM. 

It  has  been  akeady  stated,  that  this  power,  although  mentioned 
and  described,  generally,  among  the  imponderable  agents,  is  better 
understood,  after  the  student  has  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
other  facts  in  chemistry. 

As  a  general  power,  its  most  important  function  is,  in  the  decom- 
position of  bodies,  ending  in  the  transfer  of  their  elements  and  prin- 
ciples, to  its  respective  poles.  This  being,  in  the  begining,  ex- 
plained, and  experimentally  proved,  b  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  other  imponderable  agents,  there  is  no  difSculty  in  marking  and 
understanding  the  polarity  of  each  body  as  we  proceed,  and  when 
we  come  to  present  Gralvanism,  in  form  and  in  fiihess,'  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  tiiis*Jgeneral  arrangement  of  both  elements  and  prox- 
imate principles  can  be  recapitulated,  and  experimentally  illustrated 
in  detail,  widi  great  advantage. 
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Neither  is  there  any  thuig  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  course  that 
renders  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  deflagrations,  ignition,*  and  inu»» 
cular  shocks  produced  by  this  agent;  and  which,  when  presented  at 
the  conclusion,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  apparatus,  terminate  a 
long  course  of  demonstrations  and  reasonmg»  with  the  most  brilliant 
finish  that  can  be  desired. 

So  far  as  the  natural  history  of  bodies,  and  their  analysis,  and  ap* 

rfications  to  use  are  proper  subjects  of  attention  in  a  concise  Manual, 
have  thought  it  better,  in  general,  to  give  the  facts,  in  connexion 
with  the  di&rent  articles  to  ^ch  they  belong,  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

The  numerical  tables  that  are  not  given  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
are  of  course  contained  in  an  appendix.  They  are  necessarily  se* 
lected  fi*om  different  authors,  and  although  little  used  by  the  student 
of  mere  elements,  are  important  for  occasional  reference. 


*  Dr.  Hare  however  uses  a  small  ealorimotor  to  explode  rases ;  and  his  larger  in- 
stminentB  exhibit  results,  more  splendid  and  interesting,  wan  any  other  OdTanic 
apparatus  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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I.  Phenomena  and  Sciences  connected  with  natural  ob- 
jects.— ^As  man  is,  necessarily  and  constantly,  conversant  with 
natural  objects,  be  cannot,  if  he  would,  be  wholly  withdrawn  from 
the  phygical  phenomena,  which  are  perpetually  exhibiting  the  relations 
of  material  things. 

In  ancient  times,  every  thing  relating  to  natural  bodies  was  inclu- 
ded under  phtsics,  and  this  term  therefore,  comprised  natural  bis- 
tort, NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  CHEMISTRY.  Siucc  the  morc  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  particularly  since  the  time 
of  Bacon  and  Newton,  the  external  appearancesf  of  natural  bodied 
have  been  included  under  natural  history,  and  their  analy^s  and 
composition  are  assigned  to  chemistry. 

1.  Natural  Philosophy  occupies  itself  with  the  general  affections 
and  mechanical  laws  of  bodies,  with  the  physical^  laws  of  light,  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  and  in  short,  with  all  that  is  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  two  other  great  divisions  of  natural  science.  It  is  a 
science  of  high  importance ;  it  is  in  every  university,  a  regular 
branch  of  education,  and  in  every  enlightened  country,  an  object  of 
diligent  cultivation.  It  is  founded  on  observation  and  experiment, 
and  the  application  of  the  mathemadcs,  in  aid  of  its  researches,  has 
given  them  both  dignity  and  certainty. 

The  mathematics  are  applied  to  most  of  the  physical  sciences, 
not  excepting  Chemistry. 

They  are  founded  on  intuitive  truths,  and  embrace  the  relations  of 
magnitude  and  number.  In  these  relations,  every  one  is  interested,- 
and  were  there  no  other  use  m  mathematics  than  to  supply  us  with 
precise  ideas  and  terms,  for  the  forms  of  external  things,  and  with 
correct  expressions  for  the  distances  and  positions  of  objects,  they 
would  relieve  us  from  much  obscurity  and  confusion.  The  study 
of  the  mathematics,  greatiy  invigorates  and  sharpens  the  understana* 
mg,  by  establishing  habits  of  patient  investigation,  of  exact  method, 
and  close  reasoning,  besides  conducting  us  also  to  many  important 
practical  results.  The  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  the 
computations  of  quantity,  both  superficial  and  solid,  and  the  linear 

*  Reviaed  and  abridged  firom  an  introductory  lecture  of  the  author,  published  in' 
i^tober,  1828. 

f  In  part  also  under  Natural  Philosophy, 
t  Am  dirtinguiBhed  from  the  chemical  laws. 
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and  angular  measurements  of  perspective,  and  of  navigation,  survey- 
mg  and  astronomy,  are  among  its  most  familiar  and  obvious  ap- 
plications. 

To  return  to  Natural  Philosophy,  the  student  in  this  science  learns, 
with  pleasure  and  surprise,  that  the  same  power  which  retains  Jupi- 
ter in  his  orbit,  precipitates  a  falling  drop ;  that  a  feather,  a  baUoon 
and  a  ship  of  the  line  are  floated  by  staticsJ  pressure ;  that  the  -same 
power  causes  a  narrow  colunm  of  water,  sustained  in  a  tube,  to  raise 
a  weight,  many  thousand  times  greater  than  its  own ;  that  by  its 
means  a  cascade  falls  through  the  atmosphere,  which  in  its  turn, 
raises  a  column  of  water  in  a  pump ;  and  that  gravity  exerts  an 
uninterrupted,  dominion  over  atoms,  planets  and  systems.  It  is  seen 
also  by  the  learner,  that  the  mechamcal  powers,  so  indispensable  to 
our  existence  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  motions  of  animals  are  de- 
pendent upon  similar  principles,  and  gravity  is  not  unfrequently  the 
mmiediate  agent. 

The  phenomena  of  light  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
structive of  those  belonging  to  Natural  Philosophy.  The  rainbow 
is  a  splendid  example  of  the  decomposition  of  the  solar  beam,  ef- 
fected by  the  refractive  power  of  the  drops  of  water ;  still,  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  excites  perhaps  less  astonishment  in 
the  beholder,  than  the  colors  exhibited  by  the  conmion  prism  in  a 
darkened  room,  where  the  iris,  although  very  small,  compared  with 
the  bow,  is  more  intense,  and  is  brought  within  our  more  immediate 
view.  The  astonishing  results  produced  by  the  solar  focus,  in  which 
the  concentrated  beams  melt  and  dissipate  metals  and  stones ;  the 
surprising  and  beautiful  effects  of  the  common,  the  lucemal,  and 
the  solar  microscope,  in  whose  fields  of  vision  motes  become  beams, 
and  animalculae  rival  the  gigantic  animals ;  the  wonderful  illustrations 
of  the  eye,  on  whose  retina,  either  uncovered  by  dissection,  or  imi- 
tated by  art,  are  seen  painted  distincdy,  in  all  their  varieties  of  color 
and  of  form,  the  fields,  the  groves,  the  sky,  the  faces  of  men,  and  all 
the  objects  that  surround  us ;  the  power  of  the  telescope,  by  which 
we  penetrate  into  the  awful  darkness  of  space,  and  look  through  the 
veil  that  covers  the  heavenly  bodies ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  won- 
ders which  natural  philosophy  teaches  respecting  light,  that  incom- 
prehensible emanation,  without  which  the  creation  would  become 
cheerless  and  desolate,  and  animated  beings  would  dwindle  and  die. 

The  atmosphere,  in  tranquillity,  is  little  regarded  except  as  af- 
fording the  means  of  comfortable  respiration  to  the  whole  animal 
world ;  but,  disturbed  in  its  statical  pressure,  by  the  influence  of 
heat,  it  generates  not  only  land  and  sea  breezes,  monsoons,  and  trade 
wmds,  but  the  hurricane  and  the  tornado.  Navies  are  overwhehned 
in  the  waves ;  the  oak  and  the  cedar  are  prostrated ;  and  man  and 
his  works,  his  towers  of  strength,  and  his  pinnacles  of  pride  are  level- 
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fed  with  the  dust.    The  same  atmosphere,  although  invariably  the 
residence  of  the  electric  fluid,  exhibits,  only  occasionally,  decisive 

E roof  of  an  energy,  which  pervades  the  material  world.  Excited 
y  causes,  which,  except  in  their  proximate  operation,  are  unknown 
to  us,  the  electric  fluid  fiUs  the  atmosphere  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  prove,  that  lightning  is 
identical  with  the  sparks  which  are  obtained  W  friction  from  glass 
or  resm,  or  from  dry  fur,  from  our  apparel  of  silk  or  woollen,  and 
from  many  other  sources.  In  short,  we  now  know  that  all  things  are 
full  of  the  electrical  influence ;  that  we  can  bring  it  down  from  the 
clouds  by  kites,  metallic  rods  and  wires ;  that  we  can  evolve  it  by  our 
machines  of  glass  and  metab,  and  that  by  the  power  called  Cralvan- 
ism,  using  certain  arrangements  of  metals,  acids,  and  other  substances, 
we  can  produce  it  at  pleasure,  connected  more  or  less  with  the  other 
imponderable  fluids,  m  entire  independence  of  the  weather,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  render 
sensible  the  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  are  mseparable  from  its 
excitement. 

Although  the  experiments,  exhibiting  these  facts,  are  sufficiently 
curious,  die  importance  of  the  subject  has,  only  within  a  few  years, 
been  perceived  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  is  now  believed,  that  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  constantly  under  the  influence  of  these  attractions 
and  ^pulsions,  and  that  they  are  producing,  without  cessation,  de- 
compositions and  new  arrangements. 

Associated,  every  where,  with  electricity,  heat  both  modifies  its 
eflTects,  and  produces  pecufiar  phenomena.  The  mild  radiations  of 
the  sun,  and  the  gende  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  subjects  of 
common  experience,  and  excite  no  particular  surprise.  But  the 
amazing  energy  of  volcanic  action,  ibt  surpasses  every  other  ex- 
ample of  natural  heat.  Science  is  now  in  a  condition  to  reason,  with 
considerable  probability,  as  to  the  causes  of  volcanic  heat,  and  still 
more,  regarding  those  of  the  accompanying  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes :  but  leaving  these  for  the  present  out  of  view,  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  the  grandeur  of  the  eyents,  associated  with  volcanic 
agency. 

The  convulsion  of  the  ground,  not  only  m  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  often  m  distant  countries ;  the  sf  bterranean  noises,  like  internal 
thunder,  and  the  grating  sound  produced  by  the  rending  of  the  solid 
strata;  the  violent  emission  of  gases,  steam,  ashes,  sand,  ignited 
stones  and  rocks,  and  eventually  of  the  current  of  lava,  which  flows 
in  a  stream  of  fire  down  the  mountain,  and  over  the  nether  country ; 
the  overthrow  of  the  structures  of  man,  or  their  inhumation  beneath 
the  lava  and  ashes ;  the  lightning  and  thunder,  in  and  above  the  cra- 
ter ;  the  violent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  and  the  strong  agita- 
tion of  the  sea,  alternately  inundating  and  draining  the  adjacent 
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shores  ;>  the  deluging  torrents  of  rain  and  mud,  and  the  delusive  pd* 
nods  of  repose,  between  the  eruptions,  sometimes  extending  to  years, 
and  centuries,  are  among  the  principal  circumstances  which  charao- 
terise  volcanos. 

Attraction  and  repulsion,  although  less  obvious  than  some  of 
those  phenomena  that  have  been  mentioned,  are  undoubtedly,  more 
important  in  relation  to  the  system  of  things,  than  any  or  alLother 
natural  causes  and  events. 

Gravitation  is  the  bond  which  connects,  equally,  the  greatest  and 
the  minutest  parts  of  our  system.  Ey,eiy  particle  of  matter  gravi- 
tates towards  every  other ;  every  mass,  however  large,  is  attracted 
by  every  panicle ;  every  member  of  our  mtem,  and  every  sjrs- 
tem,  in  the  great  system  of  systems  is  a^cted,  reciprocally,  by 
every  other:  projectile  power,  or  immense  distance  and  counter- 
balancing attractions  keep  them  from  rushing  together  m  rubous  col* 
lifflon ;  and  the  whole  creation  of  matter  is  afloat  in  space,  suspend- 
ed and  sustained  by  the  energy  of  almighty  power. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  designate  die  de- 
tails of  the  various  kinds  of  attracdon — ^the  gravitating,  the  electri- 
cal, the  cohesive,  the  chemical,  and  the  magnedc. 

The  magnetic  is  universally  known,  and  by  its  aid  we  traverse  the 
ocean  and  pathless  deserts.  It  presents  the  most  striking  and  famil- 
iar example  of  repulsion,  a  power,  which,  springing  from  variciis 
causes,  and  operating  under  various  forms,  is,  although  unseen,  every 
where  active  around  us.  We  do  not  certainly  know,  that  magne- 
tism can  be  permanently  attached  to  any  other  substances  than  iron 
and  nickel,*  although  we  can  no  longer  entertun  a  doubt,  that  it 
holds  a  permanent  connexion  with  heat,  light  and  electricity. 

Attraction  is  only  a  name  for  an  unknown  cause,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  knowledge  than  that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  God.  Mys- 
terious indeed  it  is,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  connexion  of  our 
intelligent  minds  with  our  living  bodies.  The  Creator  can  endue  mat- 
ter with  any  properties,  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  possible 
qualities,  which  he  has  not  bestowed,  and  many  actual  ones,  which 
we  have  not  discovered. 

Astronomy  examines  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  construction  and 
relations  of  the  celestial  systems*  It  has  taught  us  that  the  difiiise  light 
of  the  Gralaxv  is  composed  of  the  mingled  efiidgence  of  innumerable 
stars,  each  oi  which  is,  probably,  the  centre  of  a  system,  and  the  con- 
tmuallj  increasing  power  of  penetrating  into  sfoce^  acquired  by  the 
modem  improvements  of  the  telescope,  evinces,  that  we  have  onhr 
begun  to  number  the  stars,  and  that  we  shall  never  bd  able  to  eau 


*  Some  add  cobalt. 
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jiiem  all  by  their  names.  But  we  have  measured  the  distances  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  planets  and  the  periods  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  revolutiona ;  and  we  have  ascertained  their  absolute  and  relative 
weight.  We  know  not  where  discovery  wiU  stop ;  the  noble  science 
of  astronomy  is  now  cultivated  with  an  ardor  not  surpassed  even  by 
that  of  the  age  of  Newton,  and  with  means  far  superior.  Innumera- 
ble diflCQveries  of  new  stars  have  been  made ;  and  it  is  ascertained, 
that  a  part  of  die  fixed  stars  have  a  revolution  indicating  the  move- 
ments of  the  members  of  particular  systems.  This  is  true,  especial- 
fy  of  what  are  called  the  double  stars,  and  the  sublime  conception 
is  entertained,  that  the  whole  steUary  system,  with  its  myriads  of 
planetary  worlds,  revolves  in  the  course  of  ages  around  a  conmion 
centre. 

Astronomer  is,  not  without  reason,  regarded,  by  mankind,  as  the 
sublimest  ot  the  natural  sciences.  Its  objects,  so  frequently  visible, 
and  therefore  familiar,  being  always  remote  and  inaccessible,  do  not 
lose  their  dimir^. 

Althou^  Newton,  a  century  ago,  imfolded  the  structure  of  the 
universe ;  Herschel,  La  Place,  La  Lande,  and  other  distingubhed 
astronomers  have  continued  to  ^arge  our  knowledge  of  the  beavens* 
and  the  Astronomical  Socie^  of  London  diligently  collects  and  com- 
pares all  discoveries,  while  some  of  its  members  are  ardently  engaged 
m  making  new  observations. 

The  practical  applications  of  Astronomy,  in  determining  the  latitude 
and  longitude  especially  at  sea,  are  highly  important ;  the  exact  cal- 
culation and  prediction  of  some  of  its  more  striking  phenomena  have 
removed  the  superstitious  dread  of  eclipses,  and  substituted  a  rad^mal 
comprebensk>n  of  their  cause ;  while  the  transdts  of  the  planets  and 
the  measurement  of  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the  heavens  m  different 
latitudes,  have  been  thoudit  sufficiendy  important  to  justify  voyages 
and  journeys  to  the  most  custant  and  inhospitable  regions.  It  may  h% 
mentioned  also,  without  impropriety,  that  the  observadon  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  is  a  rational  source  oi  amusement.  In  a  fine  night,  the  teles- 
cope, ahhough  not  like  that  (k  Herschel,  of  immoderate  size  and  ex- 
pense, is  an  interestmg  companion,  and  we  contennplate  with  delight  the 
mild  lustre  of  the  evening  star,  the  fierv  face  of  Mars,  the  silver  orb  of 
Jupiter,  hb  belts  and  his  satellites,  ana  the  incomprehensible  rings  of 
Satum.f 


*  Chalmers,  with  his  own  peeulitr  eloqaence,  has  arrayed  astronomy  in  new  at- 
traetions,  hy  connectiDg  its  physical  features  with  our  moral  instruction. 

t  In  this  connexion  we  ought  not  to  forget  Doltond,  Lerebours,  Frauohofer  and 
•ttier  disthiguisbed  artists  without  whose  aid  the  science  of  astronomy  must  hare 
been  aryesled  in  its  course. 
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2.  Natural  history  describes  the  external  appearance  or  at 
least  the  distinctive  characters  of  all  natural  bodies.  Its  numerous 
sub-divisions,  are  all  included  under  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Botany. 

Zoology,  which  includes  the  whole  animal  worid,  comprehends 
also  a  great  number  of  subdivisions,  e.  g.  ornithology,  ichthyology, 
herpetology,  entomology,  conchology,  be.  As  it  is  conversant  about 
animated  beings,  it  inquires  also  into  their  habits,  their  food,  their  re- 
production, their  decay  and  their  death.  Strictly,  man  is  at  the  head 
of  this  department  of  Natural  History.  Zoology  begins  with  man 
and  ends  with  the  snail  and  the  oyster }  and  in  its  course  it  embraces 
the  elephant  and  the  mouse,  the  lion  and  tlie  mde,  the  whale  and 
the  minim,  the  eagle  and-the  gnat. 

Among  gigantic  animals,  the  whale,  the  lareer  seals,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, the  hippopotamus,  the  wild  buffido,  the  giraffe,  the  camel  and 
the  elephant,  are  signal  examples,  and  among  the  reptilia,  the  boa 
constrictor  and  the  anaconda  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size.  In 
zoology,  Uving  animals  are  of  course  more  interesting  and  more  in- 
structive subjects  of  study  than  dead  ones,  however  well  preserved. 

A  menagerie,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  kinds  of  museums,  and 
these  exhibitions,  as  regards  especially  die  larger  and  more  perfect 
wild  animals,  aflbrd  very  fine  opportunities  for  the  study  of  zoology. 
The  panthers  and  the  elks  of  America,  the  rein  deer  of  Lapland, 
the  lions,  the  camelopards  and  the  zebras  of  Africa,  and  the  royal 
tigers,  the  hyenas  and  the  elephants  of  Asia,  torn  from  their  native 
forests  and  dens,  are  imprisoned  not  only  in  the  apartments  of  Exe- 
ter 'Change,  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  the  Garden  of  Plants 
of  Paris,  but  in  the  cages  of  the  travelling  caravans  which  have  now 
become  common  in  this  country. 

But,  where  all  opportunities  from  museums,  whether  of  dead  or 
living  animals,  are  wanting,  zoology  may  stiU  be  studied,  with  good 
advantage,  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  works  on  this  science,  illus- 
trated as  most  of  tliem  are  by  accurate  engravings. 

Mineralogy  AND  geology  comprise  all  that  relates  to  the  mineral 
constitution  of  our  planet,  including  its  atmosphere  and  various  gases, 
as  well  as  its  waters,  its  metals,  its  salts,  its  combustibles,  and  its  earthy 
combinations.  The  study  embraces  not  only  mountains  and  conti- 
nents, but  the  pebbles  imder  our  feet,  the  sand  on  the  shores  and 
the  dust  that  is  borne  on  the  winds.  It  attempts  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  it  contemplates 
the  impending  changes,  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  firm  substratum 
of  our  globe.  Minerals,  although  to  some  extent  constandy  before 
us,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  far  more  inaccessible  tlian  vegetable*? 
and  animals.  Many  of  them  are  drawn  from  the  recesses  of  the 
earth,  from  the  caverns  and  mines  remote  from  the  light  of  day. — 
In  this  department  then,  although  sqmething  may  be  done  with  the 
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aid  of  such  things  as  we  can  every  where  obtain,  stiD,  a  cabinet  or 
museum  is  pecuKarly  necessary,  and  as  this  study  is  acknowledged 
to  be  both  important  and  interesting,  collections  in  mineralogy  are 
found  in  colleges  and  universities  more  generally  than  any  other  sub- 
jects of  natural  history.  They  have  the  very  important  advantage 
of  being,  with  few  exceptions,  not  liable  to  destruction,  nor  to  any 
spontaneous  changes.  They  need  no  preparation,  but  when  detach«- 
ed  from  their  native  situaticHis,  and  reduced  to  a  proper  size,  are 
ready  for  the  museum.  This  department  of  nature  affi>rds  much  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  and  polished 
society,  nearly  all  the  instruments  of  physical  and  philosophical  re- 
search, and  most  of  those  of  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts.  Civili- 
zation, social  refinement  and  science  cannot  exist  where  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  is  not  explored  and  undersiood,  and  especially  where 
iron  and  some  of  the  other  metals  are  not  known  and  used. 

Although  no  aliment  for  living  beings  is  obtained  from  this  king- 
dom, very  important  remedies  are  derived  from  it,  especially  frcun 
several  of  the  earths  and  metals.  Plants  and  animals  are  probably 
more  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  most  persons  than  the  greater  part 
of  minerals ;  still,  among  crystals  are  found  objects  of  extreme 
beau^,  whose  polish  and  whose  ^rm  rival  the  finest  works  of  art, 
and  some  of  the  gems  have  ever  been  selected  to  adorn  diadems 
and  crowns. 

Geology,  which  reveals  to  us  the  actual  structure  of  the  globe, 
and  the  natural  position,  relation  and  associations  of  its  productions, 
affords  important  light  in  the  research  for  useful  minerals ;  and  it  ex- 
hibits, in  the  arrangement  and  contrivance  of  the  mineral  strata,  de- 
cisive proofs  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  design  of  its  author. 

BoTANT  is  the  natural  history  of  plants.  It  is.  a  beautiful  and  em- 
inently useful  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  constant^  extending  its  re- 
searches and  adding  new  species  to  the  great  number,*  which  have 
been  ahready  discovered. 

The  loftiest  forest  tree  and  the  humblest  shrub  are  equally  within 
its  domain,  and  every  climate,  and  every  continent  and  island,  are 
visited  for  the  discovery  of  new  species.  The  plants  that  grow  in 
mountams  indicate,  with  great  accuracy,  the  climates  that  bebng  to 
the  dififerent  elevations ;  the  plants  and  fruits  of  tropical  regions  may 
grow  at  the  foot,  and  the  stunted  evergreens  of  the  polaiyicircle  may 
crown  the  summit. 

In  this  elegant  department  of  knowledge,  a  sufiicient  number  of  its 
subjects  is  scatterea  every  where  around  us,  to  afibrd  the  means  of 
comprehending  the  outlines  of  the  science  and  of  prosecuting  it  with 


*  Fifty-six  thousand,  or  more. 
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Considerable  advantage.  Its  dried  specimms  are  preserved  with  in- 
comparably  more  ease  than  those  of  anunals,  and  it  is  thought  U>  be  an 
object  worthy  even  of  princely  munificence  to  found  coUectioQB  of 
fivmg  plants,  and  to  preserve  them  in  the  Botanical  Crardens,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Royal  establishment  of  Kew  in  Endand,  and  erf*  the  Grar- 
den  of  Plants  in  Paris.  Even  public  spirited  individuals*  have,  ekher 
by  their  own  effi>rts,  orby  the  assistance  of  private  dtiaetts,  like  them- 
selves, formed  botanical  gardens,  of  signal  beauw^  and  utili^ ;  pre- 
senting in  one  grand  perspective,  the  vegetable  glories  ot  the  world. 
The  studv  of  the  science  is  thus  fecilitaled,  in  a  surprisbg  degree, 
and  the  botanical  student  finds,  within  the  hounds  of  at  most  a  few- 
acres,  the  plants,  to  have  seen  which,  b  their  native  soils,  would  have 
demanded  a  life  of  adventure.  The  vegetable  kingdom  afibrds  most 
of  the  food  o(  men  and  animals,  many  medicines,  and  many  materials 
for  the  arts. 

3.  Chemistry.— The  remaining  branch  of  science  relating  to  nat- 
ural bodies,  begins  where  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History 
.slop.  As  the  gleanings  of  its  eariy  history  may  be  found  in  the  pre- 
hees  of  the  larger  elementary  works  on  chemistry,  we  shall  here  omit 
the  vague  anmus  of  its  infancy,  and  the  delusions  of  its  middle  age. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  lo  trace  the  progress  of  chemistry 
firom  age  to  age ;  to  unfold  the  delusions  of  alcheicv,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  an  imaginary  substance, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  convert  the  baser  metals  into  gold 
and  silver ;  or,  to  spedc  of  the  equally  delusive  pursuit,  after  the 
GRAND  CATHOLicoN,  or  Universal  remedy,  which  was  to  remove  eve- 
ry disease;  to  avert  death,  and  confer  terrestrial  immortality  upon 
man ;  or  to  mention  the  imaginary  alcaJbest,  or  universal  solvent, 
whose  power  it  was  supposed  nothing  could  resist.  The  alchem- 
ist indeed  imagined,  that  these  miraculous  virtues  resided  in  one 
and  the  same  substimce,  and  during  the  dark  ages,  most  of  the  cul* 
tivators  of  what  was  then  called  chemistry,  smitten  with  the  delir 
rium  of  alchemy,  pursued  their  occult  piocesses,  in  cells  and  caverns, 
remote  firom  the  light  of  heaven,  and  wasted  their  days  and  nigbtS; 
their  talents  and  their  fortunes,  in  a  vain  pursuit.  The  alchemist 
however  accumulated  many  valuable  facts,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed, with  good  advantage,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  modem 
dionical  science. 

Some  knowledge  of  chemical  arts  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  stages 
of  human  society,  and  it  has  happened  with  this,  as  with  other  branch- 
es of  natural  knowledge,  that  many  facts  were  discovered,  and  accu- 


*Ab  was  done  by  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Hope  of  Edin- 
burgh,  Bir.  Bartram  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Hosack  of  New  York. 
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mulaled,  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  and  in  domestic  economy,  ]ong 
before  any  general  miths  were  established,  by  a  course  of  inauctive 
reasoning,  upon  the  phenomena. 

Hie  arts  are  all  dther  mechanical  or  chemical,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  both  are  involved  in  the  same  processes.  The  practices  of  the* 
arts  maybe  regarded  as  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry. The  ol^t  of  the  artist  is  usually  gain ;  but  he,  or  any  other 
person,  who  views  ifae  facts  correctly,  may  reason  upon  them  advan- 
tageously, and  thus  obtain  important  instruction. 

Glass  is  a  chemical  compound,  usually  of  siliceous  earth  and  fixed 
alkali,  or  in  a  more  extended  view,  of  alkaline,  saline,  metallic  and 
eardiy  materials.  These,  after  bemg  duly  proportioned,  are  com- 
Uned  by  the  efl^t  of  fire,  and  vamus  adventitious  matters  are  added, 
to  impart  <xdor  or  lo  discharge  it,  to  increase  the  density,  or  to  dimin- 
ish the  hardness,  or  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  production  of  the  malerials  of  the  ghss  depends  therefore 
upon  chemical  priDciples,  and  is  thus  &r,  a  chemical  art.  But,  the 
fabrication  of  the  vei^els  depends  upon  mechanical  causes,  principally 
the  breath  of  the  artist,  injected  through  an  iron  tube,  to  which  the 
mehed  glass  is  made  to  adhere.  T*he  sdl>sequent  cutting,  grinding, 
and  polishing  of  the  glass  are  also  mechanical,  and  tfnis  glass  is  a 
production  both  of  <aheiaQistry  and  mechanbrn. 

Soap,  (except  the  more  act  of  mingling  the  oil  and  the  alkali,)  is  a 
production  of  diemistry  alone;  a  watch  is  a  resukof  mechanism,  but 
the  metals  of  which  it  is  made  are  prepared  by  chemistry  and  me- 
chanism united ;  wool  is  carded,  spun,  woven,  rolled  and  dieared  by 
mechanical  means,  but  it  is  scoured  and  dyed  by  chemical  processes, 
and  thus  through  a  multitude  of  mstances,  the  purposes  of  society  are 
accomplished,  by  the  aj^licadon  of  the  principles  of  one  or  of  the 
other,  or  of  both  of  these  sciences. 

The  science  of  diemistry  considered  as  a  collection  of  elementary 
truths  derived  firom  the  study  of  facts,  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  a  pe^ 
riod  much  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  its  prin- 
cipal triumphs  have  been  achieved,  since  the  middle  of  that  period. 
It  would  be  premature,  to  detail,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  partic- 
ular discoveries,  which,  like  stars,  rising  successively,  above  the  hor- 
izon, have  l»x)ken  forth  in  rapid  succession.  Those  discoveries,  then: 
periods  and  authcurs  will  be  mentioned,  ra  giving  the  history  of  each 
particular  substance.  At  present,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  attempt 
any  thing  more  than  to  convey  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  may  be 
new,  a  general  conception  of  the  nature,  extent  and  objects  of  the 
science  of  dhemistry,  reserving  the  details  for  the  time  when  they 
win  be  bodi  the  most  intelligftle  and  the  most  interestmg. 
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Definition.^ — Chemistry  is  that  science  which  investi-' 

GATES  the  composition  OF  ALL  BODIES,  AND  THE  LAWS  BT  WHICfiT 
IT  IS  GOYEBNED. 

Remark. — 7^,  of  course,  indudes  every  posriUe  combination 
and  decompontion. 

Chemistry,  taking  into  view  the  properties  discovered  by  Natural 
Philosophy,  begins  its  appropriate  work  where  the  sister  science  stops. 

The  distinction  between  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  is  illus- 
trated by  the  familiar  examples  of 

1.  rVater, 

2.  The  atmoiphere, 

3.  Chtnpotvder. 

Thus,  water  is  composed  of  the  bases  of  two  gases ;  the  air  of  af 
least  two,  and  gunpowder  of  combustible  and  metallic  matter  and  the 
ponderable  part  of  gases. 

AoturoZ  lEsiory,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemutry  are  all  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  scientific  history  of  any  thing. 

Natural  History  explains  the  external  appearance  of  bodies ; 

Natural  Philosophy  the  mechanical  properties ; 

Chemistry  the  constitution. 

This  general  portion  b  easily  illustrated  by  reference  to  amber, 
€oal,  calc-^ar  J  fossil  salt,  and  other  familiar  bodies. 

Chemistry  is  distinguished  as  on  art  or  a  collection  of  aits,  fit>m 
chemistry  as  a  science :  the  former  is  empirical,  the  latter  is  guided 
by  established  principles,  and  they  are  now,  in  numerous  instances, 
happily  united,  m  the  hands  of  both  practical  and  scientific  men. 

Chemical  arts  are  numerous ;  glass  and  soap-making,  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  pottery,  metaUurgtf,  and  dyeing,  may  be  ad- 
ded ;  the  latter  depends  on  the  affinity  of  cokmng  matter  for  fibre, 
or  for  the  mordant,  or  for  both. 

The  YVfous  fermentation  produces  cider,  wine,  perry,  bear,  me- 
theglin,  be.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  while  alcohol  b  formed, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  process  depends  on  the  temperature. 

Leather,  is  formed  firom  skins  and  tannin  contamed  in  the  astrin- 
gent vegetables;  the  tannin  of  the  latter  uniting  with  the  gelatine  of 
the  skin. 

Bread,  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  fermentation :  its  sourness,  ow- 
ing to  excessive  fermentation,  is  corrected  by  an  alkali  and  the  carbon- 
ic acid  which  is  evolved,  renders  it  lighter  than  before. 


*F<»r  Tuioas  definitions  tlie  atndent  may  see  the  principal  autliorB>  Thomson, 
Fourcroy,  Henry,  Murray,  La  Grange,  Thenard,  Dayy,  Brande,  Turner,  Hare  and 
others. 
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Ink;  the  tbeoiy  of  its  formation  is,  that  the  astringeut  principle 
unites  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  giun  Arabic  or  sugar  suspends  the 
precipitate. 

Tne  burning  of  lime  consists  in  the  expukion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
by  heat;  the  acid  gas  forms  nearly  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
fimestone,  marble,  and  chalk. 

Art  and  science  mutually  aid  each  other,  because  art  furnishes 
hands  and  science  eyes ;  science  without  art  is  inefficient ;  art  with- 
out science  is  blind. 

The  philosophical  chemist  must  understand  the  principles  of  the 
chemical  arts,  and  the  more  of  the  practice  he  knows  the  better. 

Chemical  artists  should  understand  the  science,  at  least  of  their  own 
arts,  and  practical  knowledge  is  of  course  indispensable. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  external  properties  and  the 
mechanical  relations,  which  are  unfolded  by  Natural  History  and  by 
Physics,  but  taking  them  into  view,  and  retaining  and  using  then: 
principal  discoveries,  chemistiry  proceeds  to  investigate  the  hidden 
constitution  of  every  species  of  material  existence,  in  earth,  sea  and 
ahr. 

Earth,  air y  fare  andunUer,  were  the  four  elements  of  the  ancient 
school.  Tiiey  have  however,  yielded  to  analysis,  and  water,  bland 
and  simple  as  it  seems,  contains  two  bodies,  whose  properties,  are  en- 
tirely different  ftom  its  own  and  from  those  of  each  other ;  burning, 
when  mingled  and  ignited  m  large  quantities,  with  violent  explo- 
sion ;  and  b  a  small  stream,  with  a  heat,  which  melts  and  dissipates 
the  firmest  substances.  We  should  never  have  conjectured  that 
water,  whose  great  prerogative  it  is,  to  extinguish  fire,  contains 
both  a  combust^le  and  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

-The  air  J  the  pabulum  of  life  to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
creation,  niild  and  negative  like  water,  is  not  nmple  but  ccmtains  inci- 
dentally many  bodies,-— essentially  however  only  two ;  one  of  which 
and  that,  constitiiting  four  fifths  of  the  whole,  is,  and  was  intended  to 
be,  in  a  high  degree  noxious  and  even  deadlv  to  animal  life  and  &tal 
to  combustion.  The  air  does  not  destroy  life  instead  of  invigorating 
our  frames,  and  extinguish  instead  of  inflaming  combustion,  because 
the  prevalent  noxious  principle  of  the  air  (nitrogen)  is  balanced  by  a 
life  and  fire-sustaining  principle  (oxygen)  too  vigorous  to  be  trusted 
akme,  and  therefore,  dilufied  exactly  to  the  proper  degree,  by  the  op- 
posite principle,  both  being,  by  another  extraordinaxy  provision,  sus- 
tained, in  c(Mistant  proportion,  and  thus  producing  a  salubrious  and 
uQcbangmg  atmosphere. 

The  earth,  under  our  feet,  the  soil,  the  sand,  the  gravel,  the  firm 
substance  of  the  rocks,  is  not  simple.  In  this  ancient  but  assumed 
elemeot,  we  have  a  double  complexness.    The  one  imi^ed,  simple 
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earth  contains  at  least  nine,  and  each  of  these  is  again  complex,  con- 
taining for  one  principle,  oxygen,  the  same  that  exists  both  in  wa- 
ter and  in  the  atmosphere,  united  to  nine  or  ten  varieties  of  met- 
als or  combustibles  none  of  which  are  known  in  common  life. 

He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  chemical  com- 
bination, will  not  think  it  strange  diat  half  the  weight  of  marble  is 
carbonic  acid,  and  that  metals,  when  combined  with  oxygen,  resemble, 
very  exacdy,  the  earthy  substances. 

lAght  as  well  as  heatj  is  contained  in  common  fire,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  simple,  unless  fire  and  heat  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Modem  research  has  proved  that,  besides  light,  which  in  its 
seven  prismatic  colors,  is  contained  in  the  solar  beam,  there  is  also, 
in  tlus  emanation,  an  opake,  radiant  principle,  which  accompanying 
light  and  heat,  neither  warms  nor  illuminates,  but  acts  to  decompose 
certain  chemical  compounds;  that  there  are  opake  rays  which  warm 
but  do  not  illuminate,  and  illuminating  rays  which  are  cold  to  the 
sense  of  living  animals,  but  impart  to  the  universe  its  splendid  drape- 
ry of  colors;  and  that,  associated  with  one  or  more  of  these  emana- 
tions, there  is  a  surprising  power,  which  imparts  magnetism  to  a  needle, 
and  gives  it  the  properties  of  the  loadstone.  But  we  have  used  the 
word  element  without  defining  it. 

An  element  is  an  undecomposable  body — ^it  is  therefore  simple,  or 
in  other  words  not  reducible  to  any  other  form  of  existence.  We 
must  however,  carefully  distinguish,  between  real  elements^  and  those 
which  are  such,  only  in  relaticHi  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
When  modem  science  speaks  of  a  body  as  elementary,  it  intends 
nothing  more,  than  that  it  has  not  been  decomposed.  It  is  therefore 
simple  as  far  as  we  know,  but  it  is  possible  that,  by  fiiture  efforts,  it 
may  be  decomposed.  Although  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
there  are  real  elements,  we  cannot  say,  that  we  are  certainly  in  pos- 
session of  any  one  element.  It  is,  however,  perfecdy  safe  to 
reason  upon  bodies  as  elementary,  until  they  are  proved  to  be 
compound.  Iron  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  simple  body ;  we  cannot 
as  yet,  exhibit  it  in  any  simpler  form ;  all  we  can  do,  is  to  alter 
its  figure  and  size,  without  at  all  changing  its  nature.  But  iron 
rust,  or  the  scales  which  fly  off,  when  red  hot  iron  is  hammered,  are 
not  simple ;  they  consist  of  iron,  combined  with  oxygen,  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  atmosphere  ;  we  can  exhibit  these  substances  in  a 
simpler  form ;  the  iron,  which  they  contain  can  be  separated  from 
the  aerial  principle,  and  both  can  be  exhibited  apart,  and  thus  the 
proof  will  be  complete ;  red  lead  and  red  precipitate  are  still  better 
examples,  because  the  former  can  be  partiaJly,  and  the  latter  wholly, 
brought  back  to  the  condition  of  metals,  by  simply  heating  them. 
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The  four  ancient  elements,  earthy  air,  fire  and  water,  were  assum- 
ed at  hazard,  because  they  are  so  conspicuous  and  important ;  the 
ccHiception  was  grand  but  it  was  wholly  erroneous. 

Instead  of  four  elements,  we  have  at  the  present  time  not  less 
than  fifty,  nearly  four  fifths  of  which  are  metals ;  the  remamd^r 
are  chiefly  combustibles,  and  bodies,  which,  combining  with  com- 
hustibles  wad  metals  with  peculiar  energy,  are  generally  called  support- 
ers of  combustion.* 

Our  simple  bodies  then  are 

1.  Metals,  about  -  -  -  40f 

2.  Combustibles  not  metallic,  -  -  7f 

3.  Principles  or  supporters  of  combustion,         -  2  or  3 

4.  One  body,  or  possibly  two];  of  an  undetermined  char- 

iacter;  inalt        -  -  -  -  -  50  or  61 

5.  Imponderable  bodies,  light,  heat  and  electricity ;  besides  the 
power  called  magnetism  and  &e  other  varieties  of  attraction. 

The  principal  object  of  chemistry  is  to  display  first,  the  great 
powers  upon  which  its  phenomena  depend ;  and  secondly,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  elements,  the  mode  and  energy  of  their  action,  the  combi- 
nations which  they  are  capable  of  forming,  the  properties  of  the  result- 
ing compounds,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This 
statement,  obviously,  includes  all  bodies  natural  and  artificial.  There 
are  many  chemical  compounds  made  by  art,  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  do  not  exist  in  nature,  and  there  are  many  natural  bodies 
which  art  has  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 

The  philosophical  chemist  studies  both  the  properties  of  the  ele-< 
ments,  and  the  constitution  of  the  intermediate  or  proximate  com- 
pounds of  the  whole  material  world,  as  far  as  it  is  tangible  by  man. 
Of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  planetary  and  stellary  bod^,  we 
have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  hints  that  are  afibrded  by  the 
occasional  projection  to  our  earth,  of  stony  masses,  severed  by  ex- 
plosion from  luminous  meteors  or  fire  balls,  which  occasionally  pass, 
widi  great  velocity,  through  our  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  philosophical  chemist  under- 
takes an  arduous  and  responsible  duty,  involving  much  manual  skill 
and  labor  and  mental  effi)rt,  but  the  reward  is  rich  and  gratifying. 


*  Some  object  to  this  phrase,  preferring  to  consider  coinhustioo  as  being  only  an  ex- 
ample of  intense  chemical  action ;  this  view  is  philosophical ;  but  combustion  is  so  fre- 
quent an  occurrence  and  involyesi90  many  imporant  chemical  events,  that  it  is  con- 
venient, in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  mankind,  to  designate  it  and 
the  bodies  concerned  in  it,  by  a  peculiar  phraseology. 

t  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  where  some  of  these  bodies  ought  to  be  classed — whether 
among  metals,  or  combustibles. 

t  Perhaps  silicon  and  bromine ;  we  have  however  clashed  them  where  they  ap- 
pear to  belong. 
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The  veil  is  withdrawn  fix)m  the  face  of  nature,  and  a  constitution 
of  things,  not  at  all  suspected  hy  those  ignorant  of  chemistry,  is  im*^ 
folded. 

The  pupil  in  this  science  discovers  that  he  has,  all  his  life,  walked 
imconsciously  amidst  powerful,  although  unseen  energies ;  that  like  a 
child  scattering  sparks  among  gun-powder,  he  has  often  been  sport- 
ing with  dangerous  elements,  and  that,  with  all  his  curiosity  and  in- 
telligence, he  has  known  only  the  surface  of  things.  He  finds,  eve* 
ry  where,  innumerable  applications  of  his  knowledge  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility,  to  those  of  domestic  life,  to  the  arts  which  enrich 
and  adorn  society,  and  to  the  illustration  of  the  wisdcHn,  power  and 
goodness  of  that  great  being,  whose  pleasure  called  the  physical  uni- 
verse mto  existence  and  constantly  sustains  it  m  order  and  beauty. 

To  exhibit  the  proof  of  these  statements,  even  in  outline,  vrouU 
require  a  distinct  recital,  and  might  well  occupy  a  treatise ;— -but  op- 
portunities will  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  when  these  truffis 
may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  illustrated. 

it  would  be  premature,  to  attempt,  at  this  time,  to  exhibit  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  upon  which  chemical  deductions  are  founded, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  study  and  exhibition  of  die  science  are 
prosecuted. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  like  the  other  physical  sciences,  chemis- 
try derives  its  evidence,  from  experiment,  and  the  observation  of  facts  ; 
but,  as  a  creat  proportion  of  the  facts  are  such  as  do  not  occur  in 
common  life,  and  still,  as  they  aU  have  their  foundation  in  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  philosophical  chemist 
to  perform  a  great  number  of  experiments ;  in  other  words  to  exhibit 
numerous  facts ;  for,  an  experiment  is  nothing  but  the  exhibition  of  a 
fact,  happening  according  to  natural  laws,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
either  to  create,  to  cancel  or  to  modify.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  those  laws.  Whenever  all  of  them 
shall  be  fully  understood,  then  chemistry  will  have  reached  its  perfec- 
tion, and  in  relation  to  the  science,  the  greatest  service  which  we  can 
perform,  is  to  extend  and  perfect  its  general  laws.  At  some  future 
day,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  study  facts  so  much  in  detail  as  nowf 
selections  will  be  made  to  illustrate  general  principles,  and  thus  chem- 
istry will  be  assimilated  to  natural  philosophy. 

Chemistry  may  be  regarded  in  Uiree  views,  all  of  which  are  inter- 
esting and  important. 

1 .  As  a  branch  of  general  philosophy. 

2.  As  a  school  for  the  chemical  arts  and  for  many  of  those  of  do- 
mestic economy. 

3.  As  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and  to 
pharmacy. 
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In  accordance  with  all  these  views,  it  is  now  ardently  and  perse*- 
veringiy  cultivated,  in  every  enlightened  country.  In  every  university 
and  medical  school ;  in  every  college ;  in  many  academies ;  m  volunta*^ 
ry  associations,  in  larger  and  smaller  towns,  supportmg  Lyceums*  and 
Atbenetjons  ;*  in  popular  courses  of  lectures,  sustained  by  private  indi* 
viduals ;  and  even  m  manufacturing  establishments,  fostered  by  the 
zeal  of  the  operative  artizans ;  chemistry,  with  the  sister  sciences, 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  is  assiduously  and  advantage- 
ously ciddvated.  It  would  in  this  age,  be  as  disreputable  for  any  per-^ 
son,  claiming  to  have  received  a  liberd  education,  or  to  possess  uberal 
knowledge,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  principles  and  the  leading 
facts  of  chemical  as  of  mechanical  philosophy.  Many  intelligent 
artizans  now  resort  to  philosophical  lecture  rooms,  to  learn  more  per- 
fectly die  principles  of  their  respective  arts;  and  the  great  familiarity 
with  the  practical  facts  of  their  callings  which  they,  of  course  pos- 
sess, and  ordinarily  in  a  degree  superior  to  that  attained  by  teachers 
(tf  science,  enables  them  to  dpfij  with  great  advantage  the  general 
principles  which  they  acquire. 

DiMnesdc  economv  is  gready  benefitted  by  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natu^  science  and  especially  of  chemistry* 
Besides  the  instances  that  have  been  aheady  named-^the  combus- 
tion of  fuel ;  the  equal  and  economical  mstribution  of  heat  and 
light;  the  preservation  of  delicate  firuits  and  of  their  extracts  or 
jdlies ;  the  preparation  of  food  by  steaming,  IxNlmg  and  roasting ; 
the  extraction  of  animal  gelatine ;  the  manu&cture  of  starch ;  the 
separation  of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  milk;  the  bleaching  and 
dyeing  of  8tu£  and  many  more  domestic  arts  depend  upon  the  prin* 
mpka  of  science,  and  chiefly  upon  those  of  chemistry.  It  is  true 
that  these  things  are  aocomplisbed^  with  more  or  less  skill,  by  per^ 
sons  unacquainted  with  science,  but  they  would  be  better  and  more 
effectuaUy  done,  were  the  artists  enlightened  more  generally  in  its- 
principles^  To  insist  on  no  other  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  common  modes  of  using  fuel,  a  large  part  is  wasted,  and  thaf 
part  skilfully  applied  would  be  more  efiectual  than  the  whole,  as  it  is 
in  most  cases  actually  used. 

There  is  now,  generally,  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
chemical  science  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  TUs  opinion  is 
sufficiemly  evinced  by  the  fiict,  that  there  is  no  medical  school  in 
which  chemistry  is  not  taught,  nor  any  medical  examinatian  in  which 
diis  topic  is  omitted.  It  is  true  that  medcine  may  be  practised^  em- 
pirically, by  those  who  understand  neither  the  structure  of  the  human 
fimne,  nor  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substances,  which  they 

*  Popular  names  in  this  country  for  certain  inititntions  having  for  their  object^  the 
diR9(^nllnation  of  tisefol  knowledfce. 
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administer.  But  who  would  choose  to  trust  such  men ;  or  those 
who,  equally  uninformed,  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  mix,  compound 
and  vend,  by  precept  and  example  alone  ?  Both  may  bdeed  do  it, 
to  a  certain  extent,  successfuUy,  but  it  is  travelling  blindfold,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  leading  others.  Medicine  and  pharmacy  both  need 
the  aid  of  scientific  chemistry ;  then  they  can  proceed  with  intelli- 
gence and  confidence— they  can  shun  and  rectify  errors,  discard 
abuses,  and  add  new  resources  to  the  healing  art.  They  wiU  avoid 
mixing  inconsistent  and  mutually  subversive  ingredients ; — they  will 
reject  the  spurious  and  inert — scrutinize,  with  skiU  and  knowledge, 
the  genumeness  of  medicines,  and  avoid  painful — sometimes  fatal 
mistakes. 

The  principles  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  chemistry,  should  enter  into  the  education  of  a  medical  man  ; 
and  if  he  has  not  been  ahready  initiated  into  these  elements,  he 
should  neglect  no  favorable  opportunity  of  acquirbg  them.  They 
are  constandy  brought  into  view,  along  with  the  principle  of  life,  in 
reasoning  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  human  frame;  and  in  surgery, 
a  correct  kiiowledge  of  mechanical  jprinciples  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. A  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  should  every  where  be — 
and  in  some  seminaries  it  i»— an  indispensable  qualification  for  medi* 
calprivileges  and  honors. 

-  The  enlightened  medical  man  will  regard  his  profession  in  a  high- 
er view,  than  as  being  merely  a  business,  by  which  he  may  live. 
The  true  physician  is  a  man  of  extensive  scientific  acquirements. 
No  other  profession  demands  so  much  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
when  this  is  possessed,  by  a  man  of  powerful  and  ardent  nund,  and 
united  to  habits  of  persevering  and  bdustrious  exerdon,  the  medical 
man  may  become  entitled  to  a  distbguished  rank  among  philoso- 
phers. Probably,  science  is  more  indebted  to  medical  men  than  to 
diose  of  any  other  profession.  Every  young  man,  who,  with  com- 
petent talents,  enters  upon  the  study  of  this  profession,  should  aim  at 
acauiring  enlarged  views  of  general  as  well  as  of  medical  science, 
ana  should  endeavor  to  add  somethbg  to  the  common  stock  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  physician,  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  wiU 
aim  at  a  sdll  higher  excellence,  that  of  bebg  a  good  man.  Farniliar 
b  the  confidence  of  families,  having  access  to  dl,  b  the  hour  of  sor- 
row, and  of  tenderness,  and  weakness,  he  is,  if  virtuous  and  amiable, 
regarded  as  the  common  friend  of  mankbd.  It  is  however  in  his 
power,  to  sow  moral  contagion,  or  to  difiuse  the  happiest  bfluence. 

In  concludbg,  we  may  observe  for  the  sake  of  the  general  stu- 
dent, that, 

Literature  adorns  and  illustrates  science,  adding  much  to  its 
attractions,  and  to  the  method,  perspicuity,  and  efiect  of  its  communi- 
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cations.  It  cannot  be  entirely  neglected,  by  any  one  who  wbuld 
claim  an  elevated  rank  in  physical  science.  The  accounts  of  the 
most  valuable  researches  and  discoveries  are,  to  a  degree  disgraced, 
by  being  clothed  in  a  coarse  and  slovenly  style,  and  communicated 
without  good  arrangement,  and  without  logical  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. It  sometimes  happens,  that  able  philosophers  and  mathe- 
maticians are  accomplished  scholars,  and  then  the  utmost  finish  is 
given  to  the  solid  structures  of  physical  science. 

No  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  appreciate  their  attractions, 
and  their  utility,  can  be  insensible  to  the  advantages  and  pleasures  oif 
polite  literature,  and  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  presenting  as  they 
do,  a  rich  field  for  mvestigation,  and  affi>rding  to  the  student,  ample 
remuneration. 

But — ar$  hngay  tfita  brevis,  meets  us  at  every  turn ;  and,  although 
the  general  student,  in  the  regular  progress  of  a  universi^  education 
is  of  course,  made  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
branches  of  human  knowledge ;  in  after  life,  we  are  obliged  to  say, 
non  omnes  omnia  possumusj  while  reluctantly  giving  up  the  rest,  we 
select  and  pursue  some  one  art,  science,  or  practical  profession. 

But  our  previous  efforts  are  not  lost ;  the  commune  vinculum 
which  connects  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  still  re- 
mains unbroken }  the  intellect  which  has  been  enriched  by  the  ele- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  continues  to  shed  a  portion  of  their 
lustre  over  its  own  particular  pursuit,  and  occasionally  to  aid,  by  use- 
ful suggestions  and  partial  efibrts,  those  who  are  travelling  upon  some 
other  route. 

Knowledge  is  said  to  be  power ;  it  is  indeed,  power  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  efficient  kind. 

Kjiowledge  is  nothing  but  the  just  and  full  comprehension  of  the 
real  nature  of  things,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  it  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  universe  of  being ;  reachmg  back  to  the  dawn  of 
time,  and  forward  to  its  consummation. 

It  is  inseparable  from  the  incomprehensible  existence  of  the  creator, 
who  alone  intuitively  sees  the  whole.  Human  life  is  sufficient  for  the 
acquisition  of  only  a  veiy  small  part  of  universal  knowledge,  and  the 
greatest  and  the  most  enlightened  mind,  measuring  its  acquirements 
by  this  standard,  will  find  no  cause  for  pride. 

It  is  useful  when  we  are  about  entering  on  the  study  of  a 
particular  science,  and  especially  of  olie  of  so  great  extent  and 
interest  as  chemistry,  to  remember  that  there  are  many  other  inter- 
esting and  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  we  always  assume 
too  much,  if  we  claim  all  importance  and  every  attraction,  for  a  par- 
ticular pursuit.  This  is  necessarily  the  feeling  of  every  one  who 
insulates  himself  withm  his  own  peculiar  dominion ;  but  he  who  takes 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  knowledge,  will  learn  to  appre- 
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date  juady  his  own  acquishioDS)  and  to  concede  to  others  the  fayor 

which  he  would  chim  lor  himself. 

«  «  «  «  «  *  « 

Probably  the  greatest  step  that  has  been  made  in  chemical  science 
since  the  discovery  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  is  in  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  depending  on  the  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  and  ot  the  proximate  principles  in  certain  fixed 
ratios, — ^thus  unexpectedly,  givmg  to  chemistry  a  mathematical  basis. 


Fabt  l  imponderable  agents. 

Sec.  L  Light. 

"Light  is  the  agent  of  vision." 

Tlie  history  of  its  mechanical  affections  belongs  to  Optics,  but  some 
general  facts  may  be  advantageously  stated  here. 

1.  Its  Mate&ialitt.-— By  some  it  is  supposed  to  result  from 
the  vibration  of  subtile  elastic  media  ;  but  every  thing  goes  to  counte- 
nance the  idea  of  its  materiality,  and  this  was  admitted  by  Newton.* 

It  cannot  be  weighed,  because  our  balances  and  organs  of  sense 
are  not  sufficiently  delicate. 

2.  Its  Velocity  is  two  hundred  thousand^  miles  in  a  second  ;  it 
is  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  coming  from  the  sun,  and  were  its  weight 
the  million-millionth,  or  billionth  part  of  a  grain,  it  would,  by  its 
impetus,  destroy  the  firmest  bodies.  Nine  millions  ofparticles  of  that 
size  would  not  affect  our  most  delicate  balances.]; — Thorn. 

Momentum,  being  made  up  of  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter,  it 
results,  that  any  degree  of  momentum  may  be  produced  by  increas- 
ing either  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  the  velocity ;  it  therefore  follows 
that  the  particles  of  light  must  be  inconceivably  small. 

3.  Its  velocity  is  progressive,  and  has  been  measured,  by  ob- 
serving the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  when  the  primary  is  nearest 

*  Dr.  Ure  has  given  a  difierent  view  of  this  subject. — Diet.  3J  Ed.  p.  5^. 

t  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand. — L.  U.  K. 

X  *<  The  materiality  of  Light  is  sufficiently  proved.  Its  molbn,  though  inconceiv- 
ahly  ranid,  is  progressive,  and  may  be  measured ;  it  may  be  stopped  in  its  progress, 
or  its  direction  may  be  chaneed ;  it  may  be  condensed  into  a  smaller,  or  dispersed 
over  a  larger  space ;  it  is  inflected  when  passing  near  to  any  body,  which  proves  it 
to  be  subject  to  gravitation;  it  produces  chemical  changes  in  many  bodies,  exists  in 
them  in  a  state  of  combination,  and  is  disengaged  by  the  exertion  of  new  affinities, 
when  it  appears  in  its  original  fiutn." 

«  There  is  no  physical  point  (says  Melville,)  in  Uie  visible  horizon,  which 
does  not  send  rays  to  every  other  point ;  no  star  in  the  heavens  which  does  not 
send  light  to  every  other  star.  The  whole  horizon  is  filled  with  rays  from  every 
point  in  It,  and  the  whole  visible  universe  with  a  sphere  of  rays  from  every  star.  In 
short,  for  any  thing  we  know,  there  are  rays  or  light  joimng  every  two  physical 
pointi  in  the  universe,  and  that  in  contrary  directions,  except  where  opake  bodies 
intervene."  A  ray  of  light,  coming  from  any  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  human  eye, 
"  has  to  pass,  in  every  part  of  the  intermediate  space  between  the  point  from  which 
it  has  iMeo  projected,  and  our  solar  system,  through  rays  of  light  flowing  in  all 
direetkns,  from  every  fixed  star  in  the  universe  ;  and  in  reaching  this  earth,  it  has 
passed  acron  the  whole  ocean  of  the  solar  Hght,  and  that  light  which  is  emitted  from 
the  planets,  satellites  and  comets.  Yet  in  this  course  its  progress  has  not  been  in- 
tenrupted."->^iir. 
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to  and  fartliest  from  die  earth.  Seven  minutes  are  tiow  allowed  hy 
calculation,  for  the  passage  of  light  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and 
one  twenty  fourth  of  a  second  for  its  passage,  fix>m  pole  to  pole,  of  our 
earth. — ^l.  u.  k. 

A  body  cannot  be  seen  through  a  bent  tube,  except  by  reflection,  and 
the  shadows  of  bodies  are  exact  copies  of  the  form  of  the  original. 

4.  //  moves  in  right  lines  ;  never  in  curves ;  if  turned,  it  is  always 
at  an  angle. 

6.  Its  rays  are  mutually  repeUent,  as  they  always  diverge,*  if  mov- 
mg  uncontrolled ;  as  observed  when  they  are  let  into  a  darkened 
room,  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter— -especially  when  the  dust  is 
raised  in  the  room,  so  as  to  render  the  progress  of  the  rays  visible. 

6.  It  obeys  the  laws  of  attraction. 

It  is  ri^racted  in  passing  from  one  transparent  medium  into  an- 
other; going  obliquely  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium — ^the  re- 
fraction is  always  from  the  perpendicular,  and  vice  versa ;  there  is  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  that  of 
refraction. 

A  piece  of  money  being  placed  in  a  bowl,  and  the  eye  so  situated 
as  just  to  lose  sight  of  it,  is  rendered  visible  by  pouring  in  water. 

A  stick,  standing  out  of  transparent  water,  appears  bent  at  the 
surface. 

A  river,  or  other  transparent  water,  is  deeper  than  it  appears  to 
be,  because  the  image  of  the  bottom  appears  too  high. 

7.  The  amount  (^refraction  is  proportioned  directly  to  the  density 
of  the  body. 

Infiammahle  bodies  refract  b  a  higher  ratio,  and  of  course,  inflam- 
mable gases  refract  more  than  those  that  are  not.     At  32°  Fahr.  and 
pressure  30,  the  refractive  power  of  die  following  gases  is  as  follows ; 
Atmospheric  air,  -        -         -         -  1.00000 

Carbonic  Acid, 1.00476 

Azotic  Gas,  -         ...        -         -  1.03408 

Muriatic  Gas, 1.19625 

Oxygen  Gas,        -..--.  1.86161 

Sub-carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  -        -       2.09270 

Ammonia,  -----  2.16851 

Hydrogen  Gas,  -  -  -  -  -  6.61436f 
In  general,  the  refractive  power  increases  with  the  density  of  the 
body ;  but  inflammable  bodies,  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  dia- 
mond, bees-wax,  amber,  spirit  of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil, 
camphor,  &c.  have  a  refractive  power,  from  two  to  seven  times 
greater,  in  respect  to  dieir  density,  than  most  other  substances. 

*  Rays  from  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  although  divergent,  are  re^rded  as  parallel, 
because  the  immense  distance  renders  the  angle  of  divergence  indefinitely  small, 
t  Henry,  BioC,  Arago. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed  this  fact  with  respect  to  the  diamond, 
'which  he  thought  was  probably  "an  unctuous  substance  coagulated," 
thus  anticipating  the  discovery  of  its  inflanunability.* — ^l.  u.  k« 

8.  LigM  suffers  reftectian. 

The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  always  equal,  as  is 
observed  in  a  common  plane  mirror ;  when  two  persons  on  opposite 
ffldes,  standbg  each  at  the  same  angle,  see  each  others  images. 

9.  All  objects  seen  by  refraction  or  reflection  appear  in  the  direc" 
tion  of  the  refracted  or  reflected  ray. 

Tbos  is  confirmed  by  constant  experience. 

10.  Lagkt  undergoes  polarization,^ 

"  This. name  has  been  given  to  a  property  of  lieht,  which  causes 
it  often  to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  transmitted, 
the  other  reflected  by  the  same  pane  of  glass :  or  one  portion  sus- 
tains refraction  in  an  ordinary  degree,  the  other  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Again,  all  these  properdes  are  found  to  be  commutable ; 
so  that  the  pordon  of  the  rays  which  is  reflected  in  one  case,  may 
be  transmitted  in  another ;  or  that  which  in  one  case  sustains  the  or- 
.dinary  refraction,  in  another,  may  undergo  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion, and  vice  versa. 

These  phenomena  are  ascribed  to  the  difierent  positions  assumed 
by  difierent  sets  of  rays  ;  certain  poles,  which  they  are  supposed 
to  possess,  being  variously  directed  at  different  times,  so  as  to  de- 
termine their  reflection,  or  transmission,  or  the  degree  of  their  refrac- 
uon."f     This  topic  belongs  to  optics.<^ 

11.  Light  produces  litUe  or  no  heat. 

The  Lunar  focus  has  always  been  said  to  exhibit  no  heat  that  can 
be  indicated  by  the  most  delicate  thermometer ;  and  that  whether 
the  rays  were  collected  by  a  lens  ot  mirror.  No  heat  was  feh  m  the 
pupil  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  eye,  from  the  lunar  rays  collected  by 
Parker's  great  burning  lens. 

But  Dr.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  by  using  his  very  delicate  differ- 
ential thermometer,  filled  with  edierial  vapor,||  apparendy  found  a 
little  heat  in  the  moon's  rays. 

The  lunar  light  is  composed  of  all  the  seven  colors,  as  is  evident 
in  the  lunar  bow,  and  in  the  lunar  eircles.lF 


*  Dr.  BrewBter  states  that  realpr,  (red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,)  and  chromate  of  lead, 
exceed  the  diamond  In  refractive  power,  and  all  other  substances  in  disDersive 
power.— PA.  Tr,  1813.  *^ 

t  For  an  account  ol  this  curious  property  of  light,  the  reader  i^  referred  to  Henry's 
Chemistry,  10th  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  154.— Also  Edin.  Enc.  Article  Optics.— Nich.  Jour. 
Vol.  XXIII,  p.  884,  and  94th  Vol.  of  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  Ure's  Diet.  8d  Edit. 
068,  and  Cambridge  Course  of  Mathematics.  t  Hare's  Comp. 

§  All  transparent  crystals  polarize  light,  except  those  whose  primary  form  is  the 
cube  or  regular  octokedron.  Iceland  crystal  (rhomboidal  calc-^par)  is  by  far  the 
moft  energetic. 

f|  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  p.  829.        IT  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  897. 
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13.  lAght  is  not  nmpfe.-— It  is  compofled  of  neven  colors,  m^ 
separated  by  the  triangular  glass  prisnii  in  the  following  order. 

300 

, A , 

Red^     Orange  J     YeUaw^     Qreen^    Blue^    IndigOy     VwUt.* 
45  27  48  60  40  80 

beginning  with  the  least,  and  ending  with  the  most  refrangible. 

"  Dr.  WoUaston  found  that  when  a  beam  of  light  only  one  twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  broad  is  received  by  the  eye,  at  the  distance  often  feet^ 
through  a  clear  prism  of  flint  glass,  only  four  colors  are  seen,  viz  r 
red,  yellowish  green,  blue,  and  violet.  The  diflferent  rays  being  again 
collected  by  a  lens  into  a  focus,  produced  uncolored  light."— IT. 

13.  Light  is  contained  in  all  bodies. 

It  appears  to  be  both  inherent  m  them,  and  to  enter  them  from 
without. 

(a.)  It  passes  through  some  vnthout  any  sensible  obstruetionr'^ 
they  are  therefore  transparent,  as  glass,  air,  rock  crystal,  iic. 

Other  bodies  partially  arrest  the  light,  and  others  still  allow  a  little 
to  pass,  while  some  stop  it  entirely ;  this  gives  origin  to  the  terms, 
transparent,  semi-transparent,  tran^ucent,  and  opake. 

Stricdy,  no  visible  body  is  transparent,  and  therefore  aerial  bodies 
are  really  the  only  ones  that  are  perfectly  transparent,!  and  even  they, 
become  in  a  degree  visible,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  refraction 
of  light. 

(6.)  Diversity  of  color  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  some 
rays  and  the  reflection  of  others. 

White  bodies  reflect  all,  and  black  absorb  all,  or  nearly  all,  with- 
out decomposition ;  when  a  body  appears  red,  green,  yellow,  blue, 
&LC.  all  other  rays  are  absorbed  and  these  are  reflected.  All  per- 
sons do  not  perceive  colors — ^we  may  very  possibly  find  one  such 
person,  or  more,  in  every  considerable  assembly,  and  many  such  in- 
stances might  be  collected.  Harris,  a  shoemaker  at  Allonby  in  Eng- 
land, could  distmguish  only  black  and  white  ;  when  a  child,  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  cherries  on  a  tree  from  the  leaves,  except  by  then* 
form  and  size.  Mr.  Scott  could  not  distinguish  green.  Pink  and 
pale  blue  appeared  alike,  and  so  did  red  and  full  green— which  he 
thought  a  good  match ;  several  of  the  relations  had  similar  defects.]; 
A  tailor  repaired  a  black  silk  and  a  blue  coat  with  crimson.]; 

*  Quoted  from  Henry,  10th  Edit  Vol.  I.  p.  156.— Blue  is  not  mentioned  in  as- 
signing the  relative  spaces,  although  it  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  colon ;  other  au- 
thors assign  60  to  blue,  dividing  the  whole  spectrum  into  860. 

i  Except  chlorine,  and  one  or  two  others. 

X  Ph.  Tr.  ITTZ,  and  78,  and  80. — i..  u.  k.  A  eenUeman  of  my  acquaintance 
bought  and  wore  a  scarlet  dress  supposing  it  to  be  drab ;  still  he  was  a  good  judg^ 
of  pictures.    I  have  known  several  such  examples. 
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14.  Ijif^  i$  emitted  as  weUas  ab$9rbedby  bodies. — Bodiastfaat 
emit  light  are  called  phosphorescent ;  heat  does  not  accompany  this 
luminous  emission. 

(a.)  Solar jphosphori  are  those  which  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  for 
some  tknCf  emiU  light  in  the  dark.^^Du  Fay  having  exposed  a  diamond 
to  the  mm  and  immediately  covered  it  wiui  black  wax,  it  shone  in  the 
dark  at  the  end  of  several  mondis,  when  the  wax  was  removed. 

^*In  1663,  Mr.  Boyle  observed  that  the  diamond  when  sligbdy 
heated,  rubbed,  or  compressed,  emitted  a  light  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  glow  worm." — Ure. 

Snow  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  natural  solar  phosphorus,  but  this 
Uppears  to  be  incorrpct ;  for  it  does  not  shine  in  a  perfectly  dark 
place ;  it  seems  to  operate  merely  by  reflecting  the  light  which  is 
abroad  even  in  the  mght,  except  when  the  clouds  are  very  heavy,  in 
the  absence  of  the  moon. 

(ft.)  There  are  artificial  solar  phosphori. 

Canton^s  |yrepiira^um.-*-Sulphuret  of  lime,  made  by  stratifying 
burnt  oyster  dfielb  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heating  them  in  a  phial, 
oi^in  a  cniciUe  in  a  furnace. 

Bologftian  phosphorus^  viz,  sulphate  of  barytes  partiaUy  decomr 
posed  into  a  sulphuret  by  ignition,  with  flour,  sugar,  gum  arabic, 
starch,  &c. 

Baldunn^s  phosphorus  is  (iised  muriate  of  lime.  Homberg's  de- 
pends on  combustion.   (See  alum.) 

Herring,  mackarel,  (or  other  maiine  fish,)  being  put  into  a  phial 
with  water  and  about  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  common,  Epsom,  or 
Glauber's  salt,  and  conveyed  into  a  dark  place ;  a  luminous  ring  is  seen 
after  three  days,  and  the  whole  fluid  i^ypears  lummous  when  agitated.^ 

The  phosphorescence  oS  fish  when  hung  up  in  a  chinmey  comer, 
and  oS  rotten  wood,  ficc.  is  probably  owing  to  decomposition  {Hrece- 
ding  putre&ction.     Peat  earth  is  phoiq>horescent. 

Canton's  preparation  and  other  solar  phosphori,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  light,  shine  in  the  dark,  so  that  we  may  tell  the  hour  by  a 
watch,  and  when  they  cease  to  shine,  they  again  acquire  the  power 
by  a  new  exposure. 

(c.)  Some  bodies  become  phosphorescent  by  heai. — ^Fluor  spar, 
phosphate  of  lime,  many  varieties  of  feldspar,  and  many  lime  stones 
are  <k  lUs  class.  It  is  usual  to  pulverize  them  coarsely,  and  to  throw 
them  upon  a  red  hot  shovel  in  a  dark  place.  The  fluor  spar  firom 
McMiroe,  seveoteen  nules  west  firom  New  Haven,  is  a  most  remarkable 


*  If  the  nUne  sokitlons  are  too  ftrong  diey  do  not  shine,  hut  the  light  inatintly 
appears  on  dilution  with  water.  Ebullition  destroys,  hut  congelation  only  suspends 
the  property,  which  appears  again  on  thawing.— &re. 
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example.*    It  gives  a  vivid  emerald  green  light  Which  continues  for 
a  long  time. 

Some  varieties  of  marble,  heated  to  a  degree  that  would  only 
make  other  bodies  red,  emit  an  intensely  brilliant  white  light.— 7Vr. 

The  dried  yolk  of  an  egg  becomes  luminous  if  heated,  and  so 
does  tallow,  when  thrown  on  a  hot  shovel  or  burning  coals ;  both  shov- 
el and  coals  shoiild  be  rather  below  redness.  Some  bodies  ceasing 
to  emit  light  by  heat,  become  again  luminous  by  increase  of  heat. 

(d.)  Same  emU  light  by  percuuionj  friction  or  pressure. — ^The 
Dolomite  of  Litchfield  county  m  Connecticut  faindy  flashes,  when 
pounded  in  a  mortar ;  light  is  seen  when  lumps  of  sugar,  or  of 
quartz,f  or  borax,  or  bonnet  cane,  are  smardy  rubbed  or  struck  to- 
gether, in  the  dark,— K^ertain  varieties  of  tremolite  and  of  blende  give 
light  when  the  point  of  a  knife  is  drawn  across  them.| 

(e.)  Phosphorescence  is  seen  in  some  animals. 

The  glow  worm,  and  several  species  of  fire  fly  are  examples.  The 
luminousness  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  or  under  a  vessel's 
bow,  or  of  water  taken  from  the  sea  and  agitated,  is  very  remarka- 
ble ;  this  phosphorescence  is  owing  to  animal  matter  dissolved  in  t|^e 
sea  water,  or  to  living  animals,  as  the  medusa,  cancer  fulgens,^^  kc. 

When  the  sea  water  is  filtered  so  as  to  remove  the  animals,  it  is 
said  to  lose  its  phosphorescent  power. 

Lt.  H.  Ingalls,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  of  opinion  that  the  phospho* 
rescence  of  the  ocean  is  owing  to  the  ovula  of  fishes.  He  struck 
his  arm,  while  bathing,  against  a  soft  mass,  which  emitted  flashes  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  he  even  convmced  himself  that  there  was 
a  mild  degree  of  heat,  gratefiil  to  his  touch.  The  jelly  like  masses, 
seen  upon  a  beach  after  the  retiring  of  the  tide,  he  conceives  to  be 
the  bodies  in  question ;  that  these  masses  are  phosphorescent,  was 
proved  by  their  emittmg  bright  light,  when  irritated  by  the  point  of 
a  pencil,  especially  in  a  particular  opake  point,  appearing  to  be  the 
punctum  saliens  of  a  living  animal  which  the  sun  hatches,  by  de- 
grees, from  the  jelly  like  mass,  and  the  tide  eventually  ishakes  out. 
There  is  therefore  die  fullest  reason  to  believe  that  the  lummousness 
of  the  ocean  is  owing  to  animal  matter.  || 

Fresh  water  is  not  phosphorescent ;  the  waves  of  the  great  North 
American  lakes,  although  violendy  agitated  by  tempests,  exhibit  no 
luminous  appearance.  Air  or  its  absence  has  no  effect  on  phospho* 
rescence. 

(/.)  Phosphorescence  is  produced  by  chemical  action. 

*  Am.  Jour.  II,  142. 

t  Quartz  phosphoresces  even  under  water. — Ure. 

t  Dr.  Brewster's  Edin.  PhU.  Jour.  Vol.  I.    Nicholson's  Jour.  8to.  Vols.  XT,  XTI 
and  XIX. 
§  Tilloch's  PhU.  Mag.  V.  87.  and  38.        |]  Trans,  of  Albany  Institute. 
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Combustion  is  a  familiar  and  very  general  example.  Phos* 
phorescence,  without  combustion,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  calcined  magnesia ;  when  the  magnesia  has  been  recendy  and 
thoh)ugh]y  calcined  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  strong,  there  is  almost 
always  (especially  if  a  few  ounces  of  the  materials  be  used)  a  flash 
in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  it  is  visible  in  the  day  light. 

Lime  slaking  in  the  dark,  sometimes  shows  luminous  points.-— 
light  is  emitted  during  the  combination  of  sulphur  and  metallic 
filmgs,  as  copper  and  iron— -of  potassium  and  sulphur,  iodine  and  phos- 
phorus, be. ;  that  fix)m  iodine  and  phosphorus  is  very  vivid.  It  is  ne- 
cessary only  to  throw  a  little  iodine  upon  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus 
in  a  dry  wine  glass ;  the  action  is  speedy  or  even  instantaneous ;  a  mild 
heat  may  bring  it  on  when  it  is  tardy,  but  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  explosion.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  iodine  and  po- 
tassium, only  the  action  is  more  violent,  and  the  burning  potassium  is 
often  thrown  about  the  room. 

15.  Light  is  a  chemical  agent. 

(a.)  It  acts  on  vegetables. — ^Etiolation  or  bleaching  of  vegetables 
by  tying  them  up,  takes  effect  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of 
light.  Ce&ry  is  white,  mild,  and  agreeable  when  growine  beneath 
the  earth,  but  acrid,  and  as  is  said,  even  poisonous  if  growmg  in  the 
light ;  the  potatoe  root  is  affected  in  a  similar  manner  by  light. 
Shoots  of  potatoes^  tvmipsy  cabbage^  parsnip j  carroty  fyc*  are  mild 
and  white  when  sprouting  in  a  moist,  dark  cellar,  but  if  a  beam  of 
light  crosses  them,  as  from  a  crack,  or  a  hole  in  a  window,  they  be- 
come colored  and  pungent,  and  incline  towards  the  light.  The  tn- 
tide  leaves  of  heads  of  cabbage  or  lettuce  are  white  and  tender ;  so 
are  the  inner  coats  of  onions,  the  bottom  parts  of  blades  of  grass, 
especially  when  shooting  from  beneath  a  flat  stone,  and  vines  when 
growing  in  the  same  manner. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  generally  more  colored  than  the  wood — ^but 
woods  are  occasionally  deep  colored^  as  the  dye  woods  and  roots, 
kgwood,  fusUc,  brazil-wood,  lignum  vits,  madder,  turmeric,  quercit- 
ron, alkanet,  &c.  and  the  heart  of  wood  is  sometimes  more  deeply 
colored  than  the  superior  layers,  as  in  the  red  wahiut. 

Many  causes  operate  besides  light,  e.  g.  heat,  air,  chemical  com- 
position, be.  But  even  colored  woods  generally  grow  deeper  color- 
ed by  exposure  to  light,  e.  g.  mahogany,  cherry,  black  walnut,  ma- 
ple, be.  as  seen  in  common  furniture.  Red  roses  made  to  grow  in 
the  dark  become  white,  or  rather  the  trees  that  produce  red  roses  in 
the  light,  produce  white  ones  in  the  dark.* — Davy. 

(6.)  Although  the  color  of  vegetables  is  not  produced  exclusively 
by  lighty  it  is  owing  principally  to  that  cause. 

*  Many  shells  possess  rich  and  Taried  colon,  which  from  their  original  situation 
£ould  never  have  enjoyed  direct  access  to  light 
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(c.)  Their  p^ngeticy  and  aromatic  pn^erties  depend  very  micdl 
Upon  the  light. 

Plants  growing  in  the  dark  ^'contain  an  excess  of  saccharine  and 
aqueous  particles;"  they  are  destitute  of  color,  odcur,  and  pungeBcy^ 
but  acquire  these  properties  if  transferred  to  the  light.* 

(d.)  Light  is  most  abundant  in  the  torrid  xone,  and  there  the  ver* 
dure  IS  the  most  intense ;  there  also  we  find  the  richest  gums  and 
resins  and  the  most  odorant  aromatics,  and  the  foliage  is  there  most 
abundant ;  but  other  causes  besides  light  contribute  to  these  effscts,  as 
heat  and  moisture. 

(e.)  Light  extricates  oxygen  gas  from  fresh  green  vegetables^ 
which  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  bell  glass,  fiill  of  water,  and 
containing  the  plant  also.     Carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  in  the  night. 

(/.)  Light  u  a  stimulus  to  vegetables. -^Their  leaves  incline  to- 
wards the  light :  plants  growing  m  windows  do  this :  some  flowers 
open  their  petals  to  the  light  and  shut  them  at  night. 

Camphor  kept  m  glass  bottles  exposed  to  light,  crystallises  in  the 
most  beautiful  symmetrical  manner,  and  more  particularly  on  the  side 
next  to  the  light. 

ig')  I^f^  sometimes  toeakens  or  discharges  color. — Yellow  wax 
in  thin  layers  becomes  white ;  stamped  goods,  as  curtains,  and  those 
stuffii  that  are  colored  in  the  thread,  as  carpets,  have  their  colors 
faded  by  light :  these  cobrs  are  usually  of  vegetable  origin,  modified 
more  or  less  by  mineral  mordants. 

16.  Light  acts  on  anibkals. 

(a.)  Light  exalts  the  color  ^ animals, — fVorms,grubsy  and  larger 
animals  that  live  in  the  ground,  are  generally  possessed  of  dull  colors, 
without  beauQr  or  vivacity. 

Birds  and  insects  of  night  are  generally  of  dull  hues. — Owls, 
night-hawks,  whip-poor-wills,  certain  varieties  of  snipes  or  wood- 
cocks, ttuc.  and  the  insects  of  summer  evenings,  have  generally  no 
beauty  of  cobr. 

(b.)  The  opposite  is  true  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  various 
dosses  of  animals  that  are  mudi  abroad  in  the  day  light. 

Crenerally  the  vivacity  of  cobr  is  greatest  in  the  animals,  birds  and 
insects  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  die  opposite  is  true  of  the  polar: 
the  temperatCj  as  we  might  suppose,  occupy  a  middle  rank  in  these 
respects. 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  "  in  tfie  drain  of  a  coal  work  under  ground,  accidentally  laid  hii 
hand  upon  a  very  luxuriant  plant,  with  large  indented  foliage  and  perfectly  white. 
He  had  not  leen  any  thing  lilce  it,  nor  could  any  one  inform  him  what  it  was.^ 
He  had  the  plant  with  a  sod,  brought  into  the  open  air  in  the  light  In  a  lUd* 
time  the  leaves  withered  and  toon  after  new  ieavet  began  to  spring  up  of  a  green 
eoior  and  of  a  different  shape  from  that  of  the  old  ones.  On  rubbing  one  of  the 
leaves  between  his  fingers^ie  found  that  it  had  the  smell  of  common  tansy,  and 
ultimately  proved  to  be  that  plant,  which  had  been  so  changed  by  growing  io  the 
dark.*V-jR«et'  Cyclapedia. 
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These  can  be  regarded  as  only  general  truths  subject  of  course  to 
many  exceptions  and  qualifications. 

t  In  birds,  the  parts  exposed  to  the  light,  as  the  back  and  breast,  are 
always  colored,  but  the  feathers  beneath  the  wines  and  under  the 
belly  are  usually  white, — So  the  back  and  fins  of  nshes  are  colored, 
while  the  belly  is  white.  Snakes  and  other  reptiles,  and  the  am- 
pliibious  animals  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner. 

(c.)  Tfte  color  of  the  human  species  is  generally  graduated  in  tol- 
erable accordance  untk  the  quantity  of  light;  black  people  are  not  found 
perhaps  any  where  except  witliin  die  tropics,  and  white  ones  no  where 
but  in  the  nortliem  temperate  zone ;  but  the  state  of  society,  food, 
habitations,  employments,  and  many  other  causes,  modify  diese  results, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  colored  people  of  polar  climates,  are 
all  barbarians,  living  in  smoke,  filth,  exposure  and  wretchedness.* 

(df.)  7%e  color  of  persons,  of  the  various  classes  and  conditions 
of  society,  accords  vnth  this  view. — Students  and  artisans,  working 
within  doors,  and  women,  whose  employments  are,  in  this  coun- 
try, generally  in  the  house,  are  of  lighter  complexions ;  while  far- 
mers, sailors,  soldiers,  &c.  are  more  deeply  colored.  Many  other 
causes,  especially  those  affecting  the  state  of  health,  do  however  mod- 
ify these  results. 

(e.)  Light  is  necessary  to  health  and  cheerfulness, — ^Animals  and 
men,  confined  in  darkness,  become  gloomy,  and  their  health  and  their 
faculties  are  gradually  impaired. 

In  the  human  subject,  when  long  deprived  of  light,  dropsy  is  said 
often  to  termmate  liie. 

Other  physical  causes  also  operate,  as  want  of  exercise  and  bad 
air,  and  moral  causes  must  also  powerfully  affect  the  human  mind. 

Even   animals  are  affected,   in  a  way  somewhat  analogous. 

18.  Light  acts  on  mineral  bodies. 

Nitric  add  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen  gas. 

Aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  gives  out  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid, 
and  most  rapidly  b  the  most  refrangible  rays. 

Metallic  oxides  are,  in  some  instances,  decomposed ;  the  oocides  of 
mercury  sometimes  give  running  mercury. 

Whtte  muriate  of  silver  becomes  dark,  and  even  black,  muriatic 
acid  gas  being  formed. 

Chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases,  in  equal  volumes,  explode  by  the 
stroke  of  the  solar  ray  and  very  quickly  in  the  violet  ray. 

Phosphorus  which  is  white,  when  first  distilled  in  hydrogen  gas, 
becomes  colored,  yellow  and  brown,  by  the  action  of  light. 

Substances  wet  with  nitrate  of  silver,  become  dark,  and  even  black, 
by  exposure  to  the  sim. 

*  See  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith's  Essay;  also  the  learned  work  of  Dr.  JPritchard,  on  the 
physical  history  oi  man. 
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19.  Light  produces  magnetism. 

This  was  first  observed  more  than  twenty  years  since  by  Morrichiniy 
at  Rome,  and  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Somerville.  (Ph. 
Tr.)  A  sewing  needle,  an  inch  long,  being  half  covered  with  paper, 
had  the  other  hdf  exposed,  during  two  hours,  to  the  violet  rays,  which 
imparted  north  polarity ;  the  indigo  rays  produced  nearly  the  same 
effect,  and  the  blue  and  green  in  a  still  smaller  degree.  The  yellow, 
orange,  red,  and  invisible  rays  were  inigrt,  having  produced  no  effect 
m  three  days.  Similar  effects  were  produced  when  the  needles 
were  enclosed  in  green  or  blue  glass,  or  ribands  of  the  same  color  j 
one  half  being  always  covered  with  paper.  The  calorific  rays  pro- 
duced no  effect.  In  these  experiments  it  was  not  necessary  to  dark- 
en the  room. 

Iron*  ore  not  magnetic,  becomes  so  by  exposure  to  light.f 

REMARK. 

When  we  have  considered  radiant  heaty  certain  discriminations 
may  he  made  between  it  and  lights  properly  so  called. 

Some  of  the  effects,  above  describea,  probably  belong  to  one  sort  of 
solar  rays,  and  some  to  another,  but  the  facts  are  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  undecomposed  rays,  as  they  come  to  us  from  the  sim. 

20.  Sources  of  Light,  most  of  which  are  also  sources  of  heat. 

1.  The  Sun  and  fixed  stars. 

2.  Combustion. 

3.  Heat  without  combustion^  as  in  an  ignited  stone. 

4.  Percussion  and  friction. 

5.  Chemical  action  without  combustion. 

6.  Electric  and  Voltaic  action. 

7.  Animal  power y  as  in  phosphorescent  living  animals. 

^'  Organization,  sensation,  spontaneous  motion  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  life,  exist  only  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  places  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  light.  Without  it  nature  would  be  lifeless 
and  inanimate.  By  means  «)f  light,  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
hath  filled  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  organization,  sensation  and 
intelligence." — Lavoisier. 

photometer. 

Mr.  Leslie,  by  havmg  one  ball  of  his  differential  thermometer^ 
made  of  black  glass,  adapts  it,  as  he  conceives,  to  the  measurement 
of  light ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  distinguish  in  this  case,  between  the 
effects  of  heat  and  of  light,  unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
genious inventor,  that  light,  when  absorbed,  is  converted  into  heat. 

•  Fer  oxidul6  of  Hafly.  t  Am.  Jour.  I.  89. 

t  For  the  notice  of  this  instrument,  see  thermometers. 
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SEC.  n.    HEAT  OR  CALORIC. 

GENERAL   NATURE    OF    THIS    POWER. 

1.  Hie  sensation  produced  in  us^  by  a  hot  hody^  we  attribute  to  a 
power  which  we  call  heat — meaning  that  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
sensation. 

2.  TTiis  cause  is  vnknoum — ^but,  as  that  which  excites  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat,  produces  at  the  same  time,  expansion  m  all  the 
bodies,  with  which  it  communicates,  both  effects  are  attributed  to 
one  cause. 

3.  The  cause  of  heat  and  qfeapansion  are  therefore  assumed  to  be 
one  and  the  same^  and  this  unknown  cause  is  called,  in  modem  chemi- 
cal language,  Caloric;  (Calor,  Lat.  Calorique,  Fr.)*  but  to  avoid 
pedantry  and  repetition,  the  terms,  Heat  and  Caloric,  are  both 
occasionally  used  to  denote  the  cause  in  ouestion. 

4.  Our  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  a^endentj  principally^  on 
the  motion  of  Caloric. 

(a.)  When  it  is  entering  our  bodies,  we  feel  warm  or  hot ;  when 
it  is  leaving  us,  we  feel  cool  or  cold,  as  the  process  is  in  either  case 
more  or  less  rapid. 

(&.)  More  accurately  speaking — we  feel  hot^  or  cold^  according 
as  the  quantity  of  heat ^  thai  enters  or  leaves  usy  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  average  quantity  to  which  we  are  accustomed — ^for  heat  is  always 
flowing  from  us  during  life,  and  generally  more  rapidly  than  it  is  re- 
ceived, from  without,  as  our  natural  temperature  is  higher  than  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  air.  K  therefore,  we  lose  more  heat  than  we 
are,  on  the  whole  accustomed  to  lose,  we  feel  cold,  and  the  reverse. 

(c.)  Cold. is  merely  a  negation  of  heat. 

The  same  person  may  feel  heat  and  cold  in  different  parts  of  his 
frame  at  the  same  time ;  for  instance,  by  dipping  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, one  hand  in  cold,  the  other  in  hot  water ;  or,  by  laying,  simul- 

*  The  new  nomenclature  of  Chemistiy  bad  its  origin  in  France. 

The  neceaslty  of  this  reform  arose  from  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  language 
of  Chemistry  had  become  both  erroneous  and  imperfect.  Some  newly  discovered 
bodies  had  no  names ;  many  old  names  were  false,  and  others  barbarous  or  ridicu- 
lous. The  period  was  about  1785,  at  which  time  the  new  nomenclature  wu«  per- 
fected. The  principal  agents  in  this  reform  were  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy,  Morveau, 
and  BerthoUet  Morveau  proposed  the  measure  in  1782.  The  nomenclature  will 
be  explained  in  detail,  as  the  terms  occur. — See  Jour,  de  Phy.  Tome  10.  p,  870. 

My  much  respected  teacher,  Professor  Hope,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
at  first  colleague,  and  afterwards  successor  to  Dr.  Black,  was  perfecUy  famifiar 
with  the  illustrious  Lavoisieb,  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  andwas  fully  ac- 

Suainted  with  his  discoveries  and  researches.  Dr.  Hope  returned  from  Paris  to 
cofHand,  strongly  imbued  with  the  new  views,  and  was  the  first  public  teacher  in 
Britain  who  made  them  known,  and  who  adopted  the  new  nomenclature  in  his  lec- 
tures.   I  had  this  from  him  when  I  was  his  pupU. 

The  late  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London,  was  al9o  one  of  the  first  who  promulgated  the 
modern  nomenclature  and  discoveries  in  Great  Britain. 
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taneouslj,  one  hand  on  ice,  and  the  other  on  a  living  warm  blooded 
animal. 

Three  persons,  in  the  same  atmosphere,  may  find  it  cold,  hot  or 
temperate,  according  to  their  previous  exposure — their  state  of 
health,  or  their  clothing.  To  bring  this  to  a  trial,  let  one  person 
come  suddenly  out  of  a  bath  of  98^  or  100'  ;  let  another  come  from 
an  ice  house,  and  another  from  the  temperature  of  55°,  into  a  room 
of  the  same  degree  of  heat.  The  first  will  feel  cold — ^the  second 
warm,  and  the  third  will  experience  no  change. 

(d.)   Without  motion  there  is  no  sensation. 

The  motion  of  light  -         -         -     produces       vision, 

That  of  air, "  hearing, 

That  of  odorant  matter     -         -         -         -   "  smell, 

*That  of  sapid  substances,    -        -        -       "  taste, 

*And  that  of  all  bodies  in  contact  with  us,       "  feeling. 

Lavoisier. 

(e.)  But  mere  sensation  would  not  decide  that  there  are  not  two 
causesy  one  of  cold,  and  one  of  heat ;  or  that  cold  is  not  the  positive 
principle,  and  heat  the  negation. 

Only  reverse  the  reasoning — ^if  we  would  contend  that  cold  is  the 
sole  principle ;  or  reason  in  both  modes,  if  we  would  admit  that  both 
causes  operate.  For  instance — Caloric  enters  us,  or  cold  leaves  us, 
and  we  leel  warm ;  or  cold  enters  us,  or  heat  leaves  us,  and  we  feel 
cold.f  But,  to  assign  two  or  more  causes,  when  one  is  sufficient  is 
contrary  to  sound  philosophy. 

(/.)   The  sun  is  a  permanent  source  of  heat. 

There  is  no  permanent  source  of  cold,  and  no  fact  can  be  stated 
on  that  subject  which  is  not  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
privation  of  heat.  J 

5.  The  common  opinion^  that  some  bodies  are  positively  and  in- 
herently hotj  and  some  cold^  is  erroneous. 

(a.)  We  could  have  no  certain  information  on  this  subject,  except 
from  the  changes  in  volume,  or  in  then*  qualities,  which  various 
bodies  undergo,  when  those  that  are  supposed  to  contain  more  or 
less  of  heat  are  applied  to  them. 

For  instance,  tlie  thermometer  is  our  criterion,  and  its  fluid  either 
shrinks  or  swells,  according  as  tlie  body  in  contact  with,  or  near  it, 
is  colder  or  hotter  than  it. 

Fluids  become  solid,  and  again  fluid,  or,  in  other  words,  freeze 
and  melt,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  heat. 


*  In  the  two  latter  oases,  contact  producefi  tho  flensation,  but  without  motkm  it  is 
soon  diminished,  and  in  the  last  in«tance,  soon  ceases. 

t  We  must  in  this  case,  substitute  and  for  or^  if  we  would  suppoie  both  causes 
operating  at  the  same  time. 

t  The  apparent  radiation  of  cold  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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(&.)  Then  ii  ktctt  in  tvery  things  evea  in  ice  itself ;  and  there  is 
no  retson  to  beKeve  that  we  have  ever  attained  the  maximum  of 
cold. 

5«  There  a&e  Aats  of  heat,  distinct  from  light. 

(a.)  They  obvmubf  pass  from  all  hot  or  warm  bodies^  whether  lu- 
mbous  or  not. 

(b.)  They  flow  from  nearly  aU  luminous  bodies. 

( e.}  From  living  ammals. 

(d,)  From  hot  water ^  and  other  hot  flrnds^  excluding  those  that 
requnre  igmtion  to  sustain  their  fluiditjr. 

(e.)  From  a  hot  buU  of  iron  whuJi  is  notluminous;  from  a  hot 
fAone,  a  hot  brick,  or  other  heated  mcombustible  body.^ 

(/.)  From  a  close  ttore^^HSupposing  no  cfaiidcs  tor  the  Kght  to 
pass,  and, 

(g.)  Probably  from  all  bodies  whc^ever^  and  at  all  tempearaturea, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  radkdoQ  of  heat,  abfaougb  the  colder 
the  body  is,  the  less  the  radiadon  will  be. 

7.  BLats  or  Caloric  abe  bmittcd  from  the  sun,  ^nd  Haef 
are  capable  of  being  separated  from  those  of  light. 

(a.)  Dr.  Herscfael,  using  the  telescope  to  look  at  the  sun,  em- 
pkyed  cdored  glasses  to  diminish  the  light; — ^when  their  color  W8s 
deep  enough  to  screen  the  eyes,  the  glasses  became  hot  and  crack- 
ed ;  in  some  cases  there  was  very  little  light,  while  the  heat  was  painjfiil 
to  the  eye,  and  some  glasses  transmitted  much  Ught  but  very  little  heat. 
He  therefore  examined  the  heating  power  of  tibe  difierent  rays,  sen* 
arating  them  by  a  prism,  and  permitting  the  different  colored  rays  m 
the  weD  known  order  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,, 
violet^  to  fall  on  a  delicate  thermometer — two  other  thermometers 
being  placed  near,  as  standards ;  the  thermometer  which  indicated 
the  heat,  lay  upon  an  inclined  table. 

(6.)  The  heat  was  greatest  in  the  red,  or  least  refrangible  rays  ; 
and  it  was  least  in  the  niolet,  or  most  r^angible.  If  when  in  the 
videt  it  was  as  16— *in  the  green,  it  was  as  22.4,  and  in  the  red,  56.. 

(c.)  The  greatest  illuminating  power  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum^  and  it  diminished  either  way. 

{d).  When  the  thermometer  was  carried  beyond  the  red  ray,  and  in 
the  same  line,  theflmd  stiU  continued  to  rise  ;  the  maximum  effect  wasr 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  red,  fyc. ;  one  inch  beyond,  the  same  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  red  ray ;  the  heating  power  was  sensible  at  one 
and  a  half  inch  beyond  the  red  ray. 

(e.)  The  focus  of  heat  is  probably  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  focus  of  light.f 

*  They  are  nipposed  to  be  hot,  in  order  (hat  the  radiation  may  be  OTident :  the 
radiation  wouM  exist,  although  in  a  lew  degree,  if  the  bodies  were  cold. 
f  Phil.  Trans.  1800,  pp.  258-9. 
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The  following  figures  represent  the  prism  and  prismatic  spectnunr 

"H.  Should  a  ray  fall  upon 

a  prism,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  in  the  di- 
.-^      rection  of  the  line,  AB; 
it  will,  on  account  of  the 
obliquity  of  its  approach, 
be  refracted  towards  C, 
and    emerging    thence, 
'ID  obliquely  to  another  sur- 
face of  the  prism,  H  C  K, 
""  "'"         it  will  again  be  most  at- 

tracted by  that  portion  of  the  surface  towards  which  it  inclines. 
Consequendy,  it  wiU  be  refitu^ted  so  as  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  CD. 

Thus  it  must  be  evident,  that  two  surfaces  of  the  prism  have  a 
concurrent  influence,  in  bending  the  rays  from  their  previous  course, 
while  in  the  pane,  the  influence  of  one  surface  is  neutralized  by  that 
of  the  other. 

The  lines,  L  F,  and  E  F,  being  perpendiculars  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  prism,  A  B  L,  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and,  G  B  C,  the 
angle  of  refitiction,  to  the  surface  at  which  the  rays  enter  the  prism. 
F  C  B,  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  E  C  D,  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion to  the  surface,  firom  which  the  rays  emerge. — Dr.  Hare, 

A    TRIANGULAR   GLASS    PRISM,    CONVENIENTLY   MOUNTED    ON  A  UNI- 
VERSAL  JOINT. 

This  figure  represents  a  triangu- 
lar glass  prism,  mounted  upon  a. 
universal  joint,  supported  by  a 
brass  stand,  so  as  to  be  weU  qualifi- 
ed for  the  dispersion  of  light. 

A,  The  glass  prism,  supported 
at  each  end  by  a  pivot. 

B  B,  Handles  by  means  of 
which  the  pivots  are  turned,  so  as 
to  make  the  prism  revolve. 

C  C,  Ball  and  socket,  forming 
a  jomt,  upon  which  the  plate  D  D, 
may  be  moved,  so  as  to  assume 
any  serviceable  position.— Dr.  Hare, 

Let  A  B,  represent  a  part  of  a  window  shutter  of  a  room,  into 
which  light  enters  only  through  the  hole  C.  If  the  light  thus  enter- 
ing be  received  on  a  screen,  a  circular  spot  on  it  will  be  made  lumi- 
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nous.  But  if  a  glass  prism,  D  O  E,  be  placed  before  the  hole  so 
that  the  light  may  fall  upon  the  prism,  perpendicularly  to  its  axis, 
the  rays  which  had  before  produced  the  lummous  circle  wiH  be  re- 
fracted and  dispersed,  so  as  to  form  the  spectrum,  r  g  v^  consisting 
of  the  following  colors  arranged  in  the  following  order — ^red,  orange, 
yellow  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet. 


Dr.  Hare. 

(/)  These  experiments  have  been  fuUy  confirmed  by  those  of  Sir 
H.  C.  Englefield. — Mur.  In  his  experiments  there  could  be  no 
source  of  deception,  because  each  kind  of  rays,  first  separated  by 
the  prism,  was  made  to  pass  successively  through  a  four  inch  lens 
covered  by  pasteboard,  except  at  one  place,  where  was  a  slit  in  the 
paper — ^the  focus  was  thus  formed  m  the  air  and  the  thermometers 
were  there  applied. 

In  Dr.  Herschel's  experiment,  as  the  rays  were  thrown  on  a  table, 
some  fallacy  might,  possibly,  have  been  suspected,  from  the  reflection 
of  the  rays.  In  Englefield's  experiment,  the  thermometer  gave  the 
following  results. 

Ray. 
Blue  in 

Green  „ 

Yellow  „ 

FuU  red  „ 

Confines  of  red    „ 
In  full  dark,  but  near  the  red  in 

The  diflference  in  the  heating  power  of  the  spectrum  is  so  great,  as 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  hand. 

(g-.)  Berard  confirmed  HerschePs  and  Englefield^s  experiments 
substantially,* 


Ime. 

Quantity. 

Ratio  of  the  effect. 

3'    from 

65"  56" 

1. 

3       " 

54    58 

4. 

3       « 

56    62 

6. 

2i     '• 

56    72 

7.2 

2J      « 

58    73J 

6.6 

24     « 

61    79 

21.6 

'Ann.  PfaU.  11,168. 
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Wkh  him  tbe  betting  power  increased  from  the  violet  to  the  red 
ray.  The  greatest  beating  power  was  in  the  red  extremity  of  the 
gpectrum  and  not  beyond  it.  His  maximum  of  heat  was  wliere  the 
mermometer  was  still  covered  by  tlie  red  ray.  The  fluid  in  the  ther* 
mometer  sunk  as  it  receded  from  the  red  ray,  and  entirely  out  of  tibe 
red  ray,  where  Herscbel  fixed  the  maximum,  its  elevaticm  above  the 
air  around,  was  only  one  fifth  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  r^d  ray. 

(&• )  Red  rays  are  considered  as  cheetftdj  because  warmth  and 
therefore  oomfort,  is  found  to  be  associated  with  them ;  9UQb  rays  are 
emkted  by  burning  charcod  and  <ycke,  and  by  a  common  wooe  fire ; 
4hate  from  burmng  alcohol,  especially  if  mixed  with  salt,  are  pale, 
and  have  very  liule  heat  in  them,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as 
gloomy. 

Mr.  Seebeck  has  proved  that  the  place  of  the  greatest  heat  de- 
peads  very  much  upon  tlie  nature  of^  the  prism  :  dius,  when  it  is  of 
crown  or  plale  gla^BS,  the  maximum  effect  is  m  the  middle  of  the  red 
— if  of  flint,  it  is  beyond  the  red  ;  if  a  hollow  glass  prism  be  filled 
widi  waiar,  the  greatest  effect  is  in  the  yellow ;  and  if  wi|h  sulphuric 
acid,  ills  in  the  orange ;  so  that  different  substances  appear  to  differ 
in  ifaeir  power  of  refracting  caloric*  Still  the  important  fact  is  con- 
firmed, that  there  are  rays  of  caloric,  that  they  are  differently  refran- 
gible from  rays  of  light,  and  that  they  possess  unequal  refractive 
power. 

8.  Raxs  of  caloric  along  with  rays  of  light  ar£  emitted 
from  all  burning  bodies,  as  well  as  from  the  sun.. 

(a.)  A  plate  of  glass,  presented  to  a  common  fire,  intercepts  the 
heat,  Dut  permits  most  of  the  light  to  pass,  while  it  becomes  itself  hot 

(i.)  A  bright  metallic  plate  reflects  both  the  light  and  the  heat,  and 
does  not  become  hot. 

(c.)  The  same  plate,  if  blackened  with  smoke,  ink  or  paint,  be- 
comes hot,  and  then  ceases  to  reflect  eidier  light  or  heat. 

(d,)  A  glass  mirror  reflects  only  the  light  of  a  common  fire^  for 
it  ansorbs  die  heat  and  becomes  sensibly  hot ;  the  focus  is  therefore 
luminous  but  not  hot. 

In  the  sun's  rays  it  forms  both  a  luminous  and  a  hot  focus,  and 
therefore  reflects  both  the  heat  and  light. 

(e.)  A  metallic  mirror  acts  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  witli  a 
common  fire,  it  reflects  both  the  light  and  the  heat ;  if  bladcened,  it 
reflects  neither,  but  becomes  itself  hot. 

(/.)  A  lens,  before  an  artificial  fire,  becomes  hot,  and  forms  only  a 
luminous  image ;  presented  lo  the  sun,  it  concentrates  both  the  light 
and  heat,  and  produces  both  a  bright  and  a  hot  focus,  while  it  scarcely 
becomes  heated  at  all. 


*  Edin.  Jour,  of  Science,  No.  1,  pa.  358. 
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{g,)  The  panes  of  a  common  window  do  not  become  heated  by 
the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  them;  or  at  most, the  effect  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

(A.)  Rays  of  caloric  pass  through  glass  with  difficulty,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  below  that  of  boiling  water,  but  they  traverse  it  with  a 
facility  always  increasing  with  the  temperature  of  the  body  emitting 
the  heat,  as  it  approaches  the  point  where  bodies  become  luminous. — 

JaCn* 

(».)  Calorific  rays  that  have  already  passed  through  a  glass  screen 
pass  through  another  with  much  greater  facility.  Rays  emitted  by  a 
hot  body  differ  in  their  power  of  passing  through  glass. 

^'  A  diick  glass,  though  as  permeable  to  light  as  a  thin  glass  of  a 
worse  quality,  or  even  more  so,  allows  a  much  less  quantity  of  radiant 
heat  to  pass ;  but  the  difference  is  so  much  the  less  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  radiating  source  is  more  elevated."* 

9.  Rats  OF  caloric,  emitted  from  hot  but  not  luminous 

BODIES,  CAN  BE  REFLECTED  BY  MIRRORS,  AND  BROUGHT  TO  A 
FOCUS. 

Hot  water,  hot  mercury,  and  hot,  but  not  luminous  solid  bod- 
ies are  good  examples ;  e.  g.  a  cannon  baU,  a  stone,  &c. 

(a.)  In  making  these  experiments,  either  one  mirror  or  two  may 
be  employed.  The  mirrors  should  be  of  copper,  plated  with  silver; 
or,  brass  or  tin  will  answer  very  well,  if  highly  polished. 

(i.)  If  one  mirror  be  employed,  the  hot  body  should  be  placed  in 
the  axis  of  the  mirror  and  the  thermometer  in  the  focus ;  if  two  mir- 
rors are  employed,  the  thermometer  should  occupy  one  focus  and 
the  hot  body  the  other. 

10.  Rays  are  emitted  by  the  sun  which  do  not  produce 
either  heat  or  vision,  but  effect  certain  chemical  decom- 
positions or  combinations. 

(a.)  Muriate  of  silver  is  tarnished  or  blackened  by  the  sun^s  rays — 
but  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  this  ej9ect  is  least  m  the  red  ray,  and 
increases  constantly  towards  the  violet ;  the  rado  of  the  blue  and 
red  rays  is  inversely,  as  15  to  20 — that  is,  to  produce  a  given  effect 
in  fifteen  minutes  by  the  blue,  requires  twenty  in  the  red. 

(6.)  Beyond  the  violet  ray,  the  same  effect  is  sdU  produced  in  the 
dark. 

(c.)  Berard,f  by  a  lens,  concentrated  that  part  of  the  spectrum, 
from  the  green  to  the  violet,  and  by  another  the  portion  from  the 
green  to  the  red.  The  focus  of  the  last  was  a  white  point,  scarcely 
tolerable  to  the  eye,  but  it  did  not  alter  the  muriate  of  silver  in  two 
hours:  the  other  focus  was  much  less  bright  and  less  hot,  but 
blackened  the  muriate  in  less  than  six  minutes. 

•  De  la  Roche,  Annals  of  Phil.  II,  100.  t  Ann.  of  Phil.  II,  165. 
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(d.)  Guiacum  passed  from  yellow  to  green  during  the  exposure  at 
the  violet  end,  and  returned  to  yellow  at  the  red  end  :  this  is  supposed 
to  be  an  anomaly,  as  Dr.  WoUaston  ascertained  that  the  change  to 
green  is  connected  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  this  principle  is 
usually  separated  at  the  violet  end. 

(e.)  It  is  said  tliat  phosphorus,  which  kindles  easily  at  the  red  ex- 
tremity of  the  spectrum,  is  extinguished  at  the  violet  end. 

(/.)  The  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  effected  rapidly 
by  the  red  rays,  but  without  explosion ;  but  the  aqueous  solution  of 
chlorine  becomes  muriatic  acid  most  rapidly  in  the  violet  rays :  "  the 
violet  rays  produce  upon  moistened  red  oxide  of  mercury  the  same 
effects  as  hydrogen  gas." — Davy. 

{g.)  Persons  who  had  persisted  in  a  long  course  of  pills,  formed 
by  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  and  bread,  acquired  a  blue  tinge 
in  the  skb,  and  in  one  case  this  was  deepened  by  exposure  to  light.* 

conclusions. 

11.  The  sun  beams  contain  three  different  kinds  of 
radiant  matter. 

(a.)  At  lea^t  it  is  convenient^  provisionally  so  to  regard  themy  as 
the  effects  are  thus  best  understood. 

(6.)  It  is  possible^  however j  that  they  may  all  be  varieties  of  one 
things  and  tlie  apparent  difference  may  be  owing  to  unknown  causes. 

(c.)  The  rays  of  the  sun  then   appear  to  contain 

A.  Rays  that  Uluminate^  but  do  not  cause  warmth  or  expansion; 
iliey  may  be  called  colorific  rays. 

B.  Rays  that  cause  warmth  and  expansion^  but  do  not  illuminate; 
they  are  opake,  and  may  be  called  calorific  rays. 

C.  Rays  that  produce  neither  color y  nor  heat,  nor  expansionj  but 
that  cause  certain  chemical  effects;  lliey  also  are  opake  and  may  be 
called  chemical  rays :  by  some  tliey  have  been  called  de-oxidizing  or 
hydrogenating  rays.  The  first  term  is  preferable,  on  account  of 
its  brevity. 

12.  These  three  kinds  of  rays  all  come  from  the  sun  in  company; 
hence  tlie  triple  effect  of  the  solar  beam,  in  warming  and  causing 
expansion,  in  illuminating  or  imparting  color,  and  in  producing  cer- 
tain chemical  effects. 

13.  In  the  moon's  rays,  there  is  chiefly  light  with  little  or  no  heat. 
Mr.  Brande  has  ascertained,  that  the  lunar  rays  do  not  blacken 

muriate  of  silver.f 

Popular  opmion  ascribes  to  them  the  power  of  stimulating  vegeta- 
tion, and  of  causing  putrefaction  in  fish  and  other  animal  bodies,  upon 
which  they  may  chance  to  fall. 

1 4.  Culinary  fire,  as  all  know,  emits  both  the  luminous  and  the  heat- 

*  Cooper's  Thomson,  note,  edit  181S,  Vol.  I.  p.  34.  t  Ure's  Diet.  p.  567. 
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ing  rays; — but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  the  de-oxidizing  chem- 
ical rays  are  present.* 

15.  The  physical  laws  cfaU  the  three  varieties  of  rays  are  nearly 
the  same^  d^ffiring  a  little  in  the  amount  of  the  effect. 

(a.)  They  are  refrangible  ;  this  is  proved  by  their  passing  through 
the  prism,  and  being  all  made  to  deviate  from  their  course. 

(6.)  They  are  r^rangible  in  different  degrees  ;  and  this  is  true, 
whether  we  compare  one  sort  of  rays  witli  another,  or  the  rays  of 
one  kind  individually  among  themselves. 

(c]  Some  rays  of  each  kind  are  equally  refrangihle,  and  are  there- 
fore found  in  company  through  the  whole  spectrum. 

{d,)  Some  rays  of  caloric  are  less  refrangihle  than  any  of  the 
other  rays  of  either  kind ;  therefore  they  are  found  outside  of  the 
red  rays  in  the  dark. 

(c.)  Some  of  the  chemical  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  any 
other y  of  either  kind  ;  hence  they  are  found  outside  of  the  violet  ray, 
and  in  the  dark. 

(/.)  The  spectrum^  then^  is  composed  of  the  three  sorts  of  ray s^  but 
it  is  terminated  by  calorific  rays  on  one  side,  and  by  chemical  rays 
on  the  other;  on  both  wings  it  has  opake  rajrs,  but  of  different  kinds. 

(g.)  AU  the  kinds  of  rays  are  reflexible, — ^This  is  evident  from  the 
efiect  of  mirrors ;  and  Scheele  long  ago,  ascertained  the  equality  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

f  A.)  At  a  given  distance  from  the  radiant  point,  the  intensity  of 
botn  heat  and  lightf  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  e.  g. 
At  the  distances  2,  3,  4,  it  is  as  4,  9,  and  16  inversely. 

16.  It  is  probable  that  aU  the  three  kinds  of  rays  are  emitted  from 
the  suUf  and  other  sources  with  equal  velocity. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  differences  be- 
tween solar  and  culinary  heat. 

17.  It  is  evident,  that  the  particles  of  all  the  three  varieties  of  rays 
are  minute^  to  a  degree  beyond  our  powers  of  conception  ;  probably 
they  are  equally  minute,  but  of  this  we  are  not  certam. 

18.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that  we  cannot  expect  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  either  of  these  kinds  of  rays;  as  already  remarked,  our 
organs,  and  our  instruments  are  too  coarse  for  such  delicate  trials. 

19.  There  is  a  great  analogy  between  light  and  heat — ^they  agree 
in  nearly  all  their  physical  properties;  but  light  produces  vision  and 
colors— ^caloric,  expansion  and  beat. 

(a.)  Light  cannot  6e,  at  aU^  imprisoned. — ^When  the  source  from 
which  it  flows  is  intercepted,  except  tn  the  case  of  the  solar  phos- 

*  Neither  muriate  of  silver,  nor  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases,  was 
aflected  by  the  concentrated  light  from  the  burning  carburetted  hydrogen  gases ; 
but  the  light  from  electrized  charcoal  speedily  blackened  the  muriate,  and  exploded 
the  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  or  caused  them  to  combine  quietly. — Brande, 

i  The  chemical  efiect  probably  firflows  the  same  law ;  iiossibly  also  th«  magnetic. 
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pkariy  it  vanishes  instantly^  and  leaves  no  trace  behind—^  is 
darkness. 

(b.)  Light  can  be  entirely  e^udecf.— Although  it  seems  to  pene- 
trate and  enter  all  bodies,  it  shines  through  none  but  those  that  are 
called   transparent  or  translucent. 

(c.)  Heat  can  be  partially  imprisoned. — ^When  the  sources  from 
which  it  flows  are  intercepted,  its  effects  do  not  instandy  vamsh,  but 
decline  gradually. 

(d,)  Heat  cannot  be  entirely  exduded, — ^It  makes  its  way,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  through  all  kmds  of  matter. 

EFFECTS     OF    HEAT,     OB    CALORIC,    AND     PRINCIPAL   DIVISIONS    OF 

THE    SUBJECT. 

Certain  effects  on  the  form,  and  other  properties  and  powers  of  bod- 
ies, are  observed  to  arise  from  the  addition  and  abstraction  of  heat. 
They  may  be  embraced  under 
I.  Eocpansiony 

II.  Distribution  of  temperature^ 
ni.   Congelation  and  liquefaction, 
rV.   Vaporization  and  gazification, 
V.  J^atural  evaporationy 
VI.  J^ition, 

VII.   Capacity  for  Jieat — Specific  Heat,  *^ 

VIII.   Combustion. 

APPENDIX. 

The  sources  of  heat  and  cold. 

I.  Expansion. 

1 .  By  expansion,  is  intended  an  increase  of  the  three  corporeal 
dimensions,  length,  breadth  and  thickness, — Contraction  is  of  course 
the  opposite  of  this. 

(a.)  The  entrance  of  heat  into  a  body  produces  the  same  result, 
in  regard  to  its  dimensions,  as  if  more  matter  were  added  to  it. 

(b.)  The  abstraction  of  heat  gives,  in  this  respect,  the  same  re- 
sult, as  if  matter  were  taken  from  the  body  all  around. 

Swelling  and  shrinking,  then,  are  produced  by  heating  and  cooling. 

(c.)  The  absolute  weight  of  a  boay  is  not  altered,  if  the  weight  be 
estimated  in  vacuo ;  but  if  it  be  weighed  in  any  surroundmg  medi- 
um, whosfe  density  does  not  vary  during  the  experiment,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  will  be  found  to  change  with  the  temperature. 

[d.)  The  experiments  are  supposed  to  be  conducted  at  such  a 
temperature  as  not  to  produce  decomposition. 

2.  Bodies  in  cM  the  three  states,  solid,  fluid  and  aeriform,  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  expansion. 

\a.)  As  an  instance  of  the  eapansion  of  solids,  an  iron  cylinder 
neatly  turned,  and  fitted  to  a  gauge  by  which  its  dimensions  are  meas" 
uredf  answers  very  weU.-^Xs  length  is  received  between  two  pro- 
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jectionS)  and  its  diameter  in  a  bole.  If  it  fit  these  dimensions  at  the 
common  temperature — ^it  will  be  too  large  if  made  red  hot,  and  too 
small  if  cooled  bj  ice. 

Cylinder.  Length.  Diameter. 


L 


An  Iron  ball  just  fitting  an  iron  ring  so  as  to  pass  through  it  when 
cold,  will  not  pass  when  red  hot,  but  when  cold  will  pass  as  before. 
— L.  u.   K. 

(6.)  A  pear  shaped  glass,  thin  at  bottom,  with  a  perforated  cork, 
containing  a  long  narrow  tube,  inserted  into  the  neck — ^the  glass  be- 
ing filled  with  a  colored  fluid,  exhibits  strikingly  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  fluids ;  it  is  necessary  only  to  heat  and  cool  the  ball. 

Alcohol  is  more  expansible  than  water,  but  on  account  of  its  com- 
bustibility, care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  it  is  spilled  into  the 
fire ;  a  scale  may  be  attached  to  the  tube,  and  then  the  expansions 
and  contractions  will  be  very  visible.  The  thermometfBr  demon- 
strates the  same  facts. 

EXPANSION  or  LK^uiDs. — Dr.  Hare. 

Liauids  are  expanded  when  their  temperature  is  raised;  and  stme 
liquias  are  mare  expansible  than  others. 
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3.  Ingeneralf  different  $olidar  fluid  bodiei  expand  varumsly,  by 
the  $ame  amount  ojheai^  and  no  satisfactory  theorem  has  been  dis- 
covered on  this  subject :  the  facts  are  ascertained  by  experiment 
The  following  metsds  are  arranged  m  the  order  of  their  expansibility, 
the  most  expansible  being  placed  first;  zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  bis^ 
muth,  iron,  steel,  antimony,  palladium,  platinum. — Henry. 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  Ure,  that  equal  mcrements  of  heat  produce  equal 
degrees  of  expansion  in  metallic  bodies  :*  •  and  that  the  reverse  is 
true  for  the  decrements. 

Table  ofexpansian^  by  EUicott.j^ 

Gold.  Silver.  Bnas.  Copper.  Iron.  Steel.  Lead. 

73*  103*  96*  89*  60*  66*         147* 

By  a  table  of  Smeaton,  (Mur.)  zinc  appears  to  exceed  lead  in  ex- 
pansibility. There  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the  density  and 
expansibili^  of  solid  bodies,  gold  being  less  expansible  than  brass  or 
lead :  but  mere  is  a  tolerably  regular  relation  between  the  expansi- 
bility and  the  fusibility;  e.g.  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  lead  and  zinc 
being  most  expansible  and  most  fusible ;  in  Smeaton's  table,  anti- 
mony is  stated  as  expanding  less  than  iron,  and  bismuth  than  copper, 
but  these  deviations  may  arise  from  errors  in  the  experiments.  { 

4.  Oases  are  the  most  expanded^  and  with  them  all  aeriform  bod- 
ies: fluids  are  much  less  expanded  than  gases ^  and  solids  vastly  less 
than  fluids. 

Beneath  is  Mr.  Dalton's  table  of  some  common  liquids :  the  volume 
at  32*  is  denoted  by  1 ;  the  expansion  is  for  180*,  from  32*  to  212*. 

Mercury, .0200 =yV 

Water, .0446=jV-5 

saturated  with  salt,    -        -        -         .0500 =3^^ 

Sulphuric  acid,  -----  .0600= yV 
Muriatic  acid,  -----  .0600= y'^ 
Oil  of  turpentine,     -----     .0700= yV 


Ether, .0700  = 


tV 


Fixed  oils, .0800=|^^.5 

Alcohol, .0110=1 

Nitric  acid, .0110=1 

Generally  the  expanaon  of  fluids  increases  as  we  ascend  the  scale. 
Mr.  Dalton,^  thinks  that  the  expansion  of  fluids  is  as  the  square  of 
the  temperature  from  the  point  ot  congelation  or  of  greatest  density. 
This  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed  by  experiment.  H 

5.  Caloric  introduced  among  the  particles  of  bodies  is  a  power  of 
repulsion  tending  to  produce  expansum. 


•  PhU.  Trans.  1818.        t  PhU.  Trent.  xlvU.  485. 

X  Murray,  Vol.  I.  p.  168,  2d  edition.        §  New  system  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

II  Murrey,  1. 178,  2d  edition. 
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(a.\  IRke  aotagODlst  power  is  cohesion. 


Therefore,  as  regards  all  the  three  forms  of  matter,  sohd, 
fluid,  and  gaseous,  the  expansion  varies  with  tlie  ratio  of  these  two 
forces ;  onJy  one  of  which  exists  in  the  gases. 

6.  Gases  and  all  aerifobm  bodies  expand  alike.* 

(a.)  One  body^  of  this  cUuSj  corresponds  with  one  ofajiother  da^s; 
e.  g.  carbonic  add  gas  with  hydrogen,  steam  with  vapor  of  alcohol,  kjc. 

(6.)  Tht  same  body  corresponds  with  itself ^  equal  variations  of 
temperature  producing  equal  variations  of  volume,  in  different  parts 
of  die  scale. 

(c.)  The  reason  of  this  exception  is  obvious^  as  in  aertform  bodies 
there  is  no  cohesion  to  overcome;  the  power  of  the  heat  is,  therefore, 
<he  same  upon  them  all. 

7.  Fluids  expand  very  unemLoUy. 

(a.)  In  general,  the  lower  me  boiling  pobt  of  a  fluid  is,  the  more 
it  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  vice  versa,  as  is  seen  in  ether,  alcohol, 
water,  and  mercury. 

{b.)  In  general,  also,  the  expansibilities  of  liquids  are  inversely  as 
their  boiling  temperatures. — Thomson. 

(c.)  In  any  given  liquid,  the  expansibility  increases  with  the  rise 
of  temperature,  and  those  are  the  most  equal,  whose  boiling  point  is 
the  highest. 

{d.)  The  expansibility  of  fluids  does  not  follow  the  ratio  of  the 


(e.)  It  increases  very  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  boiEng  point. 


*  Mr.  Dallon  of  Manchester,  (Eug.)  and  Gay  Lussac  of  Parii,  ascertained,  by 
numerous  experiments,  that  the  expansion  of  all  bodies,  in  the  form  of  air,  is  the 
same,  for  equal  additions  of  heat ;  and  moreorer,  that  the  expansion  of  any  one  a€ri- 
Ibrm  body  is  nearly,  although  not  perfectly,  equable  for  equal  additions  of  heat,  in 
ddflferent  parts  of  the  scale. 

It  was  formerly  believed,  that  every  different  gas  was  affected  differently  by  heat, 
and  tables  of  expansion  of  the  different  gases  were  constructed,  but  this  variation 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  water  in  all  experiments  before  those  of  Dalton  and 
Gay  Lussac,  as  the  vapor  mixing  with  the  gas  under  examination,  must  neces- 
sarily falsify  the  resalt 

100  cubic  inches  of  common  air,  in  passing  from  212^  to  1085^  become  260.   cub.  in. 
100         do.  common  air,    "  "      929  "   2li9       «*       187.5        « 

100         do.  water,  «  "       do.  «    do.         "       104.6        " 

100         do.  iron,  "  «       do.  "    do.         "       100.1        « 

The  expansion  of  air  is  then  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  that  of 
water  ^uriy  five  times  greater  than  that  of  iron.  The  expansion  of  any  one  gas  ap- 
parently Aminishes  a  little  as  the  temperature  increases ;  it  is  however  probable 
tiiat  this  difference,  as  it  is  so  very  small,  is  only  apparent 

Dalton  informs  us  that  the  expansion  of  100  cubic  inches  ef  air,  from  66°  to  133^°, 
or  for  the  first  77^ °,  was  197;  and  from  IMi^  to  212<>,  or  the  second  77j|°,  it  was 
only  168 :  but  if  this  difference  be  imputed  to  inaccuracy,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
expansion  is  equable.  Aflriform  bodies  expand  one  four  hundred  and  eighty  third 
part  of  their  volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  between  freezing  and  boiling. — 
Vide  Mancfaes.  Memoirs,  y.  698;  Th.  1.388;  and  Ann. de  Chim.  xUU.  187,  and  v.  48. 
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6.  Solids  expand  very  unequally^  and  as  far  as  has  been  discafer-' 
edj*follaw  no  general  taw. 

9.  There  are  partial  exceptions  to  the  law  of  expansion  in  certain 
parts  of  the  scale  of  heat,  but  none  on  the  whole,  for  through  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  all  bodies  expand  by  heat  and  contract  hj 
cold. 

{a.)  Solid  iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  float  on  the  surface  of 
then*  respective  fluids,  formed  by  melting. 

Such  metals  and  their  compounds  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  taking 
impressions  from  moulds,  as  by  their  expansion  m  cooling,  they  fill 
every  part,  and  cop^  the  most  delicate  ramifications. 

(6.)  The  expansion  in  freezing  is  generally  attributed  to  a  kind 
of  crystallization — but  mercury,  and  mtric  and  sulphuric  acids  con- 
tract, although  they  suffer  a  partial  crystallization. 

(c.)  Salts  generally  expand  in  crystallizing,  and  frequently  break 
the  bottles  containing  them. 

(d,)  Water  is  the  most  remarkable  exception,  but  it  exists  only 
witiun  a  limited  number  of  degrees. 

In  cooling,  it  attains  its  maximum  of  density  at  40^,  when  it  be 
gins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  it  cools  below  40^ ;  its  ex- 
pansion is  the  samp  for  any  equal  number  of  degrees  above  and 
below  40*^ ;  e.  g.  at  32«  and  48^. 

If  water  be  cooled  below  32*^  without  freezing,  it  goes  on  expand- 
ing, and  the  same  relations  of  density  are  maintamed. 

Pure  ice  floats  on  water,  about  one  eighth  or  one  ninth  of  its 
volume  being  out,  as  is  seen  to  a  certain  degree,  m  the  icebergs.f 

(e.)  The  fact  respecting  water's  being  an  exception  from  the 
law  of  expansion,  is  weU  exhibited,  by  taking  two  thermometer  balls 
with  tubes  attached,  and  filling  one  ball  with  water  and  the  other  with 
alcohol ;  both  may  be  immersed  in  melting  snow,  or  in  fi*eezing 
water,  and  the  difference  will  be  very  manifest,  if  the  experiment  be 
commenced  above  40^.  The  alcohol  will  sink  regularly,  but  the 
water  at  40^  will  begin  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  will  continue  to  rise 
till  it  fireezes. 

(/.)  Water,  in  the  act  of  freezing,  expands  more  than  it  does 
when  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  X 


*  It  has  however  been  ascertained  by  Petit  and  Duloii|i;  that  at  high  temperaturei, 
solids  dilate  in  an  increasing  ratio. — .Snn.  de  Ch.  and  Phy.  Vol,  t,  and  T\tmer*8 
Chetn.  p.  20.  For  a  table  of  the  expansion  of  various  substances,  see  the  latter 
author  same  page. 

t  Anchor-ice.  Is  it  formed  on  the  bottom  of  running  streams,  on  account  of  the 
conducting  power  of  stones  ? 

X  This  is  beautifully  illustrated,  bv  immersing  in  a  freezing  mixture,  a  ball  fiUed 
with  water,  and  hairing  a  tube  attached  to  it ;  as  the  fluid  approaches  freezing,  and 
especially  when  it  begins  to  freeze,  it  will  rise  out  of  the  top  of  the  tube. 
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The  sp.  gr.  of  water  at  60^  being  assumed  at  1,  that  of  ice  at  32"", 
is  only  .92.* 

(f.)  Were  it  not  for  the  exception  above  described,  water  would 
begm  to  freeze  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

10.  Caum  of  the  eocpatmon  of  water  in  freezings  and  for  eight 
degrees  above.\ 

(a.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  crystallization,  de- 
pending on  corpuscular  attraction,  which  begins  to  operate  even  before 
congelation.  Water  in  freezing,  assumes  a  linear  arrangement:  lines 
of  ice  intersect  each  other  at  60^  and  120^ ;  this  is  seen  distinctly  in  a 
shallow  freezing  pond,  or  in  a  basin  of  water :  also  in  snow  flakes,  which 
are  usually  stars  of  six  rays,  or  confused  bundles  of  prismatic  crys- 
tals ;  distinct  crystals,  prisms  of  six  sides,  are  often  seen  on  a  cellar 
wall  in  winter,  or  in  a  moist  bank,  and  hoar  frost  is  a  collection  of 
crystab  of  ice. 

(6.)  The  particles  of  water  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  polanty,  which  causes  the  volume  to  expand,  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  of  certain  points,  edges  or  angles. 

(c.)  An  illustration  is  derived  fit>m  magnetic  needles  thrust 
through  corks,  and  thrown  upon  water ;  they  would  arrange  them- 
selves as  the  aqueous  particles  are  supposed  to  do  in  crystaUizmg. — 
Dr.  Black. 

'*  When  the  freezing  of  water  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  this 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  can  be  observed,  the  lines  shooting  out 
from  each  other  at  an  ande  either  of  60®  or  of  120®."t 

11.  Effects  of  unequm  ea^ansion  of  toatery  and  of  its  expansion 
infreezing. 

(a.)  The  bursting  of  domestic  vessels  m  which  water  freezes ;  the 
flaking  of  the  glazing  from  earthen  vessels. 

(b.)  The  bursting  of  water  pipes,  of  wood  or  metal,  when  not 
adequately  protected. 

•  Webster,  p.  25. 

t  This  expanaioD  was  denied  by  Mr.  Dalton,  who  attributed  it  to  the  contraction  of 
the  glass  exceeding  that  of  the  water,  and  vice  yersa-— its  expansion  exceeding  that 
of  the  water,  in  the  specified  decrees  between  82^  and  40°. 

This  question  was  however  fully  settled  by  Dr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  this 
inequality  is  considered  as  well  established.  See  the  controversy  ably  stated  in 
Murray,  Vol.  I.  p.  194,  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden  ascertained  that  when  water  is  prevented  from  freezing  at 
32^,  by  being  kept  perfectly  stUl,  the  water  still  continues  to  expand,  even  for  ten 
or  more  degrees  below  the  ordinary  freezing  point,  and  this  in  even  a  greater  ratio ; 
and  if  the  freezing  point  be  reduced,  by  mixing  salt  with  the  water,  the  contraction 
begins  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  particular  solution 
does  freeze. 

"  Mr.  Dalton  succeeded  (Manchester  Memoirs,  v.  874,)  in  cooling  water  down  so 
lar  without  freezing,  that  from  expansion,  it  had  risen  as  high  as  the  point  to 
which  it  would  have  been  raised  had  it  been  heated  to  76°.  "  Its  real  temperature 
most  dien  have  been  10°.    On  freezing,  it  darted  suddenly  up  to  128°.*' 

t  Murray,  2d  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 
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(c.)  The  raising  of  pavements,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
like  a  honey  comb,  thus  breaking  and  preparing  it,  so  that  the  veget- 
able fibres  can  penetrate  it. 

(d.)  The  throwbg  down,  or  distortion  of  stone  walls,  in  moist  land. 

(c.)  The  cracking  of  timber,  and  even  of  rocks,  sonetimes  with 
explosion,  in  very  cold  countries. 

(/.)  The  bursting  of  closed  cannon  and  bomb  shells,  when  water 
is  c(Nigealed  in  them. 

Huygens  burst  an  old  cannon,  and  Major  Williams  burst  bomb* 
shells  at  Quebec.  In  one  of  his  experiments,  ^'  an  iron  plug,  2  f 
pounds  weight,  was  projected  from  a  boml>*shell,  to  the  distance  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  five  feet,  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  b  a  second." 

(g.)  Water,  being  confined  by  means  of  a  moveable  plug  or  stop- 

T,  in  a  strong  brass  tube,  three  inches  m  diameter,  raised  seventy- 
tour  pounds,  when  it  froze. — Boyle. 

Ih.)  The  Florentine  academicians  burst  a  hollow  brass  ball,  one 
inch  in  diameter,  by  freezing  the  water  with  which  it  was  filled. 
Muschenbroeck,  calculating  from  the  tenacity  of  brass,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ball,  inferred,  that  the  expansive  force  was  equal  to  twen- 
ty seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twen^  pounds. 

12.  Bui  for  the  inequality  of  water  in  contracting^  just  before  its 
congelation,  the  globe  would  not  be  long  habitable. 

ta.)  There  are  both  ascending  and  descending  currents  in  water, 
while  cooling  or  heating. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  cooling  water,  these  currents,  while  unobstruct- 
ed, tend  to  cool  it  equally. 

(c.)  In  consequence  of  the  exception  that  has  been  stated,  they 
are  arrested  at  40^,  and  then  the  surface  water  does  not  descend  any 
more. 

(d.)  It  remains,  is  cooled,  and  freezes,  and  the  ice,  being  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  greatly  retards  the  freezing  of  the  water  below. 

(c.)  Thus  only  a  few^  inches,  or  at  most  feet  of  ice  are  formed, 
and  the  next  summer  is  sufficient  to  thaw  it. 

(/.)  Were  it  not  for  this  peculiarity,  llie  deep  rivers  and  lakes  in 
cold  latitudes  would  freeze  to  the  bottom,  and  tlierefore  would  never 
thaw  again,  as  die  summer  would  not  be  long  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(g.)  The  process  would,  every  winter,  advance  farther  and  farther 
towards  the  equator,  and  ultimately  the  ocean  would  freeze  as  solid 
as  stone. 

(h.)   Thusy  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  be  finally  extinguished. 

(i.)  All  this  mischief  is  prevented  by  this,  apparently,  trifling  and 
really  solitary  exception,  evidently  instituted  on  purpose  by  the  Cre- 
ator, one  of  whose  characteristics  it  is,  to  effect  the  greatest  rpsiilt'^ 
by  the  smallest  means. 
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( f\)  "  The  sheet  of  ice  which  often  covers  the  small  seas,  as  well 
as  tAe  rivers  aod  lakes,  not  only  preserves  a  vast  body  of  heat  in  the 
subjacent  water,  but  when  it  thaws,  the  fish  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
cold ;  for  not  a  particle  of  the  cold  surface  water  can  descend  until 
a  change  in  the  atmosphere  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  of  the  vrater,  at  least  ten  degrees.* 

13.  Popular  uses  of  expansion  and  contraction, 

(a.)  ^on  hoops  and  tires  are  hmied  red  hot,  and  suddenly  cooled 
to  bind  the  parts  of  carriage  wheels,  of  burr  raiQstones,  &c. 

(h.)  Clocks  and  watches  gain  in  cold  weather,  owing  to  the  con- 
tractioa  of  the  metal,  and  vice  versa. 

A  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  by  a  change  of  temperature  of  30^ 
will  alter  its  length  about  j^Vv  P^rt,  which  will  change  its  rate  of 
going  eight  seconds  a  day.  Or  if  the  ball  of  a  pendidum  vibrating 
seconds  be  lowered  ^^^  of  an  inch,  the  clock  will  loose  tisn  seconds 
in  twenty  four  hours. — Hen, 

(c.)  The  Compensation  pendulum  is  easily  explained,  by  a  model 
or  diagram  ;  one  kind,  called  the  gridiron  pendulum,  consists  of  bars 
of  diflferent  expansibility,  and  having  different  points  of  support,  the . 
opposite  expansions  balancing  each  other.  Harrison  employed 
three  bars  of  steel,  and  two  of  a  compound  of  zinc  and  silver,  and 
they  were  so  arranged  that  the  expansion  of  the  steel  counteracted  that 
of  the  other  metals,  so  that  the  pendulum  did  not  alter  in  length. 
Graham  substituted  for  the  bob  of  the  pendulum,  a  glass  cylinder 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  holding  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  mercury, 
the  expansion  of  which  upward,  compensated  for  that  of  the  steel 
pendulum  rod  downward. — l.  u.  k. 

(rf.^  The  cracking  of  thick  glass,  by  sudden  heating  or  cooling, 
is  owing  to  unequal  expansion  ;  thin  glass  does  not  crack,  because  the 
heat  makes  its  way  through  the  glass  so  rapidly,  that  the  internal  and 
external  expansion  are  nearly  alike  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
strain,  and  glass  always  cracks  on  the  colder  surface,  whether  hot 
glass  is  suddenly  exposed  to  cold,  or  the  reverse. 

(e.)  Expansion  and  contraction,  by  temperature,  is  capable  of  over* 
coming  great  force. 

The  two  side  walls  of  a  gallery  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ei 
Metiers,  being  pressed  outward  by  the  mcumbent  weight,  M.  Molard 
perforated  the  walls  on  opposite  sides,  and  introduced  strong  iron 
bars,  whose  ends  were  left  to  project  beyond  tlie  walls,  and  were 
furnished  with  strong  circular  iron  plates,  fitted  on  so  as  to  screw. 

The  bars,  being  then  heated,  increased  ip  length,  and  the  plates 
now  separated  fi-om  the  wall,  were  screwed  up  so  as  to  touch  it. 
The  bars,  on  cooling,  contracted,  and  drew  the  walls  closer  together. 

'*  Parkcs'  Chemical  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 
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The  process  being  repeated,  the  walls  were  brought  into  the  perpen* 
dicular  position,  and  if  necessary,  could  have  been  curved  inward. 


— L.  u.  K. 

THERMOMETERS,    CONSTRUCTION,   USE,  &C. 

1.  The  common  thermometerj  and  most  pyrometers  ^  operate  upon 
theprincwle  of  expansion. 

(a.)  The  thermometer  was  probably  invented  by  Sanctorio,  an 
Italian  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  thermometer  was 
merely  a  ball  blown  on  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  inverted  in  a 
fluid ;  it  was  consequently  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  change  in  which  might  cause  a  movement  of  the  fluid,  aluiough 
the  temperature  should  be  stationary.  This  thermometer  is  entirely 
unfit  for  being  used  in  fluids — still  it  is  very  useful,  as  an  air  ther- 
mometer, for  measuring  minute  variations  of  temperature. 

Air  Thermometer  of  Sanctorio,  on  a  large  scale. 

The  bulb^of  a  mattrass  is  sup- 
ported, by  a  ring  and  an  upright 
wire,  with  its  neck  downwards, 
so  as  to  have  its  orifice  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  small 
glass  jar.  A  heated  iron  being 
held  over  the  mattrass,  the  con- 
tained air  is  so  much  increased  in 
bulk,  that  the  vessel  being  inade- 
quate to  hold  it,  a  partid  escape 
from  the  orifice  dirough  the  water 
ensues.  On  the  removal  of  the 
hot  iron,  as  the  residual  air  regains 
its  previous  temperature,  the  por- 
tion expelled  by  the  expansion  is 
replacea  by  the  water. 

If  in  this  case  the  quantity  of 
air  expelled  be  so  regulated,  that 
when  the  remaining  portion  re- 
turns to  its  previous  temperature, 
the  liquid  rises  about  half  way  up 
the  stem,  or  neck,  the  apparatus 
will  constitute  an  air-thermometfer.  For  whenever  the  temperature 
of  the  external  air  changes,  the  air  in  the  bulb  of  the  mattrass  must, 
by  acquiring  the  same  temperature,  sustain  a  corresponding  increase 
or  dinunudon  of  bulk,  and  consequendy,  in  a  pr^ordonable  degree, 
influence  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  neck,  lliis  thermometer  is 
very  sensible  and  would  be  very  accurate,  but  that  it  is  influenced 
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by  the  variations  of  atmosfrfieric  pressure  as  vfeU  as  by  thennomet- 
rical  changes. — Dr.  Hare. 

(ft.)  Leflk^sdiffi^ential  thermometer, — For  the  construction  of  this 
instrument,  a  ball  is  blown  at  each  end  of  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles. 

The  tube  contains  usually  sulphuric  acid  colored  by  carmine — the 
balls  contain  air,  which,  as  well  as  the  contained  fluid  has  no  com- 
munication with  the  atmosphere. 

Je.)  It  indicates  only  the  difference  of  temperature  bettoeen  the  two 
!f • — ^It  is  very  useful  in  delicate  experiments  on  heat,  where  the 
variations  of  temperature  are  minute. 

id.)  Howards  improvement  of  Leslie^  thermometer. 
>r.  Howard  of  Baltimore,*  has  substituted  ether  for  the  sulphuria 
acid — the  ether  is  boiling  when  the  instrument  is  sealed,  and  therefore 
there  is  a  vacuum  over  the  fluid,  except  that  the  space  is  filled  with 
the  vapor  of  ether ;  this  instrument  is  vastly  more  sensible  thaa  Les- 
lie's original  one,  and  with  it  the  heat  was  believed  to  be  discovered  in 
the  moon's  rays  by  Dr.  Howard.f 

DIFFERENTIAL   THERMOMETER. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  ^lass  tube 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  with  a  bulb 
at  each  termination.  In  the  bore  of  the 
tube  there  is  some  colored  liquid,  as  for  in- 
stance, sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  or  ether. — 
When  such  an  instrument  is  exposed  to  any 
general  alteration  of  temperature  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  as  in  tne  case  of  a  change 
of  weather,  both  bulbs  being  equally  affected, 
there  is  no  movement  produced  in  the  fluid ; 
but' the  opposite  is  true,  when  the  slightest 
imaginable  calorific  influence  exclusively  af- 
fects one  of  the  bulbs.  Any  small  bodies, 
situated  at  difierent  places  m  the  same  apart- 
ment warmed  by  a  fire,  will  show  a  diversity 
of  temperature,  when  severally  applied  to  the 
difierent  bulbs. — Dr.  Hare. 

2.  Construction  of  the  common  thermometer. 

(a.)  Take  a  glass  hi&e,  of  untform  hote^  sealed  at  the  glass-house. 
— Its  uniformity  is  ascertained  by  introducing  a  little  mercury,  and 


*l4md.  Quar.  ScL  Jmir.  Yd.  8,  pa.  219.  t  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  pa..829- 
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letting  it  pass  along  the  tube,  from  end  to  end,  measuring  it,  at  ^rt 
intervals,  with  a  scale  or  dividers.* 

(b.)  Abhaugh  the  tube  shotdd  not  be  quiie  un^orm,  it  may  be  stiU 
iued.j 

(e.)  To  blofv  the  ballj  the  instruments  wanted  are  the  blow  pipe^ 
una  an  dastic  gum  bottle  which  is  useiiil,  perhaps  necessary,  Where 
the  thermometer  must  be  exact-— that  is  free  from  air  and  moisture. 
We  need  also  pliers  and  some  bladed  instrument.  The  glass  is 
melted,  drawn  in  two,  and  thus  hermetrically  sealed  at  one  end, 
while  it  is  opened  at  the  other  by  cracking  it,  after  marking  it  with  a 
file ;  the  end  on  which  the  ball  is  to  be,  is  then  rounded,  b^  alter- 
nately holding  it  m  the  flame  and  pressing  the  hot  glass  agamst  the 
blade,  to  accumulate  as  much  as  is  needed.  The  bulb  is  next 
bkywn  by  the  mouth  or  the  elasdc  botde,  and  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion requires  a  kmd  of  skill  which  can  be  acquired  by  practice  alone. 
id.)  To  fU  the  baU  with  mercury. 
■^irst  heat  die  mercury  in  a  ladle,  to  drive  off  moisture  and  air ; 
filter  it  by  making  it  pass  through  pb  holes  in  a  paper  depressed  into 
a  wine  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel;  next  hold  the  ball  over  a  spirit 
or  an  Argand's  lamp,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  being  immersed  in  the 
mercury,  turning  the  ball  to  prevent  fusion  or  collapse,  and  holding  it 
in  the  heat  as  bng  as  the  air  continues  to  issue  freely ;  then  withdraw 
it  and  the  atmosphere  will  raise  a  column  of  mercury  that  vnU  fill 
the  ball,  one  third  or  one  half.  Now  brmg  the  ball  again  over  the 
lamp,  with  the  mercury  exposed  to  the  heat  until  it  boils,  when  the 
mel^c  vapor  will  expel  most  of  the  remaining  air ;  on  withdrawing 
it  from  the  heat,  the  mercurial  vapor  will  be  condensed,  and  the  tube 
iiaving  its  open  end  still  immersed  m  the  mercury,  the  latter  will  rush 
in,  and  neany  or  quite  fill  the  ball. 

(e.)  To  boil  the  mercury ^  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  remain- 
der of  the  air. 

Tie  a  small  paper  funnel  to  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tube,  hav- 
mg  joined  its  edges  by  paste  or  sealing  wax — ^throw  in  a  small  globule 
of  mercury  to  act  as  a  valve— -then  boil  the  mercury,  holding  the 
tube  vertically  over  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  surrounding  the 
tube  with  thick  folds  of  paper,  protecting  the  fingers  still  fardier  by  a 
glove. 

(/.)  fFhen  the  mercury  boUs  quietly j  and  the  ball  is  readily  fUed  on 
being  withdrawn  from  the  heat^  we  presume  that  the  air  is  aU  eapeUed. 


*  If  the  bore  be  very  Rmall,  the  mercury  must  be  introduced  by  the  elastic  gum 
bottle,  by  tyinff  it  fast-— compressing  it  stron^^ly  with  the  hand  to  expel  the  air,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  resume  its  ibrmer  shape,  when  a  portion  of  mercury  will  rise 
into  the  tube. 

f  See  American  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  pa.  896,  for  the  me^od  of  Mr.  Kendal,  a  self- 
taught  artist 
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After  the  ball  bas  been  cooling  for  a  few  minutes,  the  excess  of 
mercury  is  poured  out,  and  the  column  allowed  to  subside. 

(g*.)  To  try  whether  the  range  of  the  mercury  will  he  correct. 

Immerse  the  baU  in  melting  ice  or  snow — ^the  mercury  should  not 
sink  within  the  ball-^immerse  it  in  boiling  water,  or,  which  is  better, 
in  steam.  In  this  case,  the  mercuiy  should  not  rise  so  high  as  the 
top  of  the  tube  and  these  two  points,  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
should  fall  higher  or  lower  accOTdmg  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  cm 
the  thermdmeter,  for  measuring  high  ot  low  degrees — that  is,  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  of  cold ;  if  intended  for  both,  there  should  be 
sufficient  room  both  above  and  below  these  two  points. 

(A.)  ^  there  be  not  mercury  enovgh^  warm  the  hall  in  a  candle^ 
and  let  the  colunm,  as  it  reaches  the  summit,  be  united  to  more  quick- 
silver in  a  wine  glass,  quickly  reversing  and  plunging  the  tube  for  that 
purpose. 

(i.)  If  there  he  too  much  mercury y  let  a  little  of  it  he  expeUed^  by 
warming  the  ball,  and  then  in  either  case,  tlie  mercury  must  be  ad- 
justed as  regards  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  by  a  new  immer- 
sion in  melting  snow  or  ice  and  in  steam. 

(j.)  To  dose  the  tube  to  exclude  the  atmosphere. 

Draw  the  end  of  the  tube  in  two  by  the  blow  pipe,  and  it  will  be  of 
course  hermetically  sealed ;  then  break  the  fine  pomt  so  that  it  may  be 
merely  open ;  next  warm  the  ball,  so  that  the  mercury  wiU  rise  and  fill 
the  entire  tube,  and  just  as  it  is  about  to  issue  from  the  orifice,  things 
being  previously  adjusted  for  that  purpose,  direct  the  blowpipe  flame 
upon  die  point,  and  seal  it ;  if  correctly  done,  the  mercury  will  then  roll, 
backward  and  forward,  without  breakmg  the  column  and  without  im- 
pediment. 

(k.)  Final  adjustment  of  the  fixed  points  of  freezing  and  boiling. 

A  new  exposure  to  the  melting  ice  and  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  will  now  give  us,  by  inspection  of  the  top  of  the  mercurial 
column,  the  important  points  of  freezing  and  boiling  water,  which 
must  be  marked  on  the  elass  by  a  diamond  or  a  file. 

(I.)  Cfraduation  of  the  instrument. — The  space,  between  freezing 
and  boiling  water,  is  now  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty 
equal  parts;  freezing  water  will  be  32    and  boiling  water  212 \ 

This  division  is  arbitrary.  It  was  adopted  by  Fahrenheit  of  Am- 
sterdam, after  whom  the  thermcHneter,  thus  graduated,  was  called.  The 
0  of  this  scale  indicated  the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  as  great  as  would  probably  ever  occur  in  philo- 
sophical experiments.  The  scale  is  extended  above  boiling  water  to 
any  desired  degree,  and  below  0,  by  numbers  reckoned  the  opposite 
way,  which  are  considered  as  minus  degrees  and  marked  with  the 
correspondent  arithmetical  sign,  while  the  degrees  above  0  are  written 
without  any  sign. 

8 
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(m.)  Other  points  usuiJly  marked  im  the  scale, — Blood  heat  i» 
marked  98°  for  the  human  subject ;  fever  heat  112°;  the  mean  sum- 
mer heat  of  the  day  light  in  temperate  climates,*  76° ;  ether  boils  at 
98°;  alcohol  176°;  mercury  656°.t 

(n.)  Other  scales  used  in  different  countries. 

As  the  division  of  a  thermometrical  scale  is  entirely  arbitnuy,  it 
varies  in  different  countries.  In  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  freez- 
ing water  is  0  and  boiling  water  80°. 

In  Spain  and  Italy,  this  thermometer  is  still  used ;  but  in  France, 
since  the  revolution,  Reaumur's  has  been  discarded,  and  that  of  Cel- 
sius adopted,  under  the  name  of  thermometre  centigrade,  in  which 
freezing  water  is  0,  and  boiling  water  100°.  To  reduce  the  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  to  those  of  the  centigrade,  substract  32,  then  multiply 
by  5  and  divide  the  product  by  9,  because  each  degree  of  Celsius 
=fofl°ofFahr. 

In  converting  the  centigrade  degrees  into  those  of  Pahrenlieit, 
double  the  centigrade  number,  subtract  tV>  ^^^  *d^  *®  constant 
number  32.  Thus,  10° cent.  X2=20- ^^=20-2=18  +  32  =  60°, 

To  convert  the  degree  of  Fahrenheit  into  those  of  Reaumur,  sub- 
tract 32°,  multiplv  the  remabder  by  4  and  divide  the  product  by  9  : 
or,  the  reverse,  that  is,  multiply  the  Reaumur  degree  by  9,  divide  by 
4  and  add  32.]; 

Mr.  Murray  proposed  another  division  of  the  thermometrical' scale; 
namely,  into  one  thousand  degrees,  counting  from  —  39°,  the  freezing 
point  of  mercury,  to  672°,  its  supposed  boiling  point.  The  advantages 
proposed,  are  a  more  minute  division,  the  avoiding  of  negative 
degreesand  fractional  parts,  &c.f 

Thermometrical  scales  are  often  compared,  by  drawing  a  diagram 
to  exhibit  them  side  by  side,  when  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  scale  will  cut  the  correspondent  degrees,  which  may  thus  be  read 
by  inspection. 

In  Russia,  De  Lisle's  thermometer  has  been  adopted ;  in  tliat, 
freezing  water  is  150°,  and  boilbg  water  or  melting  snow  is  0 ;  a  very 
awkward  division. 

(o.)  Principle  of  the  graduation. 

This  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water  and  of  melting  snow  or  ice  is  the  same,  all  the  world  over ; 
and  that  pure  water  (the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  the  same) 
boils  every  where  at  the  same  temperature. 

*  Probably  too  high.  t  Murray's  El.  6  ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

i  Because  the  zero  of  Fahreoheit's  tliermometer  is  32^  lower  than  thit  of  the  cen- 
tigrade or  Reaumur.  Before  reduction,  we  muM.  therefore  subtract  32^  from  the 
Fahrenheit de^ee,  or  add  it  to  that  of  Reaumur,  or  the  centigrade. 

§  See  Murray,  2  ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  139.  672^  was  then  admitted  is  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury.  For  other  modes  of  graduation,  see  Ferg.  Lect.  Vol.  I,  p.  181,  and 
Cavallo*!  Philoi.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  19,  20. 
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The  thermometer  ou^t  therefore  to  be  graduated,  when  the  ba- 
rometer is  at  the  medium  pressure,  or  a  proper  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  variation.* 

(p.)  Correspondence  of  thermometers. 

All  thermometers,  accurately  made  upon  diese  principles,  will  cor- 
respond, however  diSerent  in  size  or  form.f 

(a.)   Choke  of  fluids. 

Mercury  from  its  mobility,  cleanness,  beauty,  nearly  equable  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  great  sensibility  to  that  agent,  and  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  its  boiling  pomt,  +656°  J  and  —39°  its  freezing  pomt, 
is  generally  used  ;^  oil  is  viscid  and  water  very  limited  in  its  range,  be- 
ddes  its  unequal  contraction  between  40°  and  32°. 

Alcohol  tinged  with  carmine,  is  used  for  intense  cold,  but  cannot 
be  used  for  heats  above  176°,||  nor  quite  so  high,  on  account  of  its 
unequal  expansion  near  the  boilmg  point ;  while  in  sensibility  it  is 
much  inferior  to  mercury. 

(r.)  Imperfections  of  the  thermometer. 

it  does  not  give  the  result  instantly ;  there  is  some  loss  of  tempera- 
ture before  the  effect  can  be  observed ;  it  gives  no  information  as  to 
the  absolute  heat,  reckoning  from  the  real  zero ;  it  indicates  only  rel- 
ative heat,  or  heat  compared  with  some  known  degree,  just  as  marks 
may  be  placed  on  the  links  of  a  chain,  whose  terminations  are  con- 
ceded. We  know  not  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  heat ;  but  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  thermometer :  die  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
necessarily  limited  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points  of 
the  fluid  with  whkh  it  is  filled. 

(«.)  Uses  of  the  thermometer. 

No  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  could  have  been  ob- 
tained without  it ;  hence  the  observations  of  the  ancients  on  heat  are 
of  little  value. 

For  philosophical  purposes,  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  of  use  to  a 
physician,  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  disease,  as  of  fever  and 
inflammation  and  m  experiments  on  animal  life,  be. 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  1777,  for  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Society;  also  Phil.  TrSDS.  abr. 
lY .  1.  for  Newton's  rules.  See  also  Martlne,  on  heat  and  thermometers,  and  £ne- 
Ush  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  YII.  p.  188,  Chevalier  Landriani. 

t  For  various  causes  of  disagreement,  see  Cordier's  Essay  on  Temp,  of  the  Earth, 
p.  143. 

t  This  point  is  stated  by  Irvine  to  be  97^  of  Fahr.  (Murray,  I.  168.) ;  662®  Petit 
and  Dulong ;  966^  Crighton,  Glasgow ;  mean  of  the  three,  e68A<>.— ^m.  9th  ed. 
rbl./.  p.  101. 

§  its  boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  any  permanent  fluid,  and  its  freezing 
point  lower  than  that  of  any  floid,  except  alcohol  snd  other.  Between  82^  and  212^ 
tts  exparuion  is  almost  perfectly  uniform,  and,  although  at  higher  temperatures  its 
expansion  coes  on  in  an  increasing  ratio,  glass  has,  within  the  above  limits,  the  samei 
ratio,  and  therelbre  there  is  no  practical  error. — Turrier,  p.  28. 

II  This  is  its  boiling  point  when  its  specific  gravity  is  820,  water  being  1000. 
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For  medical  and  chemical  purposes,  the  bulb  should  be  naked, 
witfi  a  part  of  the  tube  projecting  below  the  scale. 

It  has  important  uses  to  a  gardener,  as  in  observing  the  temperature 
in  hot  houses,  and  the  heat  adapted  to  sowing  and  planting. 

It  is  useiul  at  sea,  as  in  the  gulf  stream  where  the  water  is  wanner 
than  the  mean ;  also  in  approaching  land,  and  in  coming  on  soundings 
or  shoals,  and  near  icebergs,  where  the  temperature  alwa3rs  changes 
and  grows  colder.* 

It  is  important  to  travellers  in  observing  climates ;  to  many  artists 
in  regulating  their  processes,  and  to  all  persons  in  observing  the  weath- 
er, and  in  regulating  the  heat  m  their  apartments,  in  baths,  be. 

(t,)  JTarieties  of  thermometers. — ^The  principal  are — ihe  self-re- 
gistering, of  which  Six's  is  the  most  remarkable ;  the  air,  the  spirit, 
the  water,  and  the  mercurial  thermometer.  WoUaston's  for  measur- 
ing heights,  is  a  very  delicate  instrument,  which  wiU  be  mentioned 
again. 

Thermometers  are  made  of  various  form  and  graduation,  sometimes 
with  glass  scales  for  immersion  in  acids,  with  naked  balls,  &c.  They 
are  often  in  pendent  boxes,  or  in  cases  which  shut  for  travel]' 

Laboratory  thermometer. 


'^  The  thermometers  used  in  laboratories,  are 
usually  constructed  so  as  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
wood,  or  metal,  which  defends  them  from  inju- 
ry, and  receives  the  graduation,  to  move  upon  a 
hinge,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

"  This  enables  tlie  operator  to  plunge  the  bulb 
into  fluids,  without  introducing  the  wood  or  met- 
al, which  would  often  be  detrimental  either  to 
the  process  or  to  the  instrument,  if  not  to  both. 

"  The  scale  is  kept  straight,  by  a  litde  bolt  on 
the  back  of  it,  when  the  thermometer  is  not  in 
use." — Dr.  Hare. 


*  The  thermometer  is  regularly  used  on  hoard  of  ships  of  war,  and  its  indicatioiis 
are  recorded  oDce  or  twice  a  day.  Not  only  does  the  water  always  grow  colder  oc 
cominc  upon  soundings,  but  generally  the  air  grows  coMer  w  we  approach  Imid. 
'(See  Dr.  John  Davy's  observations  in  the  Journals.) 
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D^erenu  between  an  air  thermomeier  and  a  differential  thermo- 
meter^ illustrated  upon  a  large  scale. 

*'  The  adjoining  figure  represents  an  in- 
strument, which  acts  as  an  air  thermome- 
ter, when  the  stopple  S  is  removed  firom 
the  tubulure  m  tne  conical  recipient  R ; 
because  in  that  case,  whenever  me  densi- 
ty of  the  atmosphere  varies  either  from 
changes  in  temperature,  or  barometric 
pressure,  the  extent  of  th^  alteration 
will  be  indicated  by  an  increase  or  di- 
minution of  the  space  occupied  hj  the 
air  in  the  'bulb  B,  and  of  course  hj  a 
corresponding  movement  of  die  liquid 
in  the  stem  T.  But  when  the  stopple 
is  in  its  place,  the  air  cannot,  within 
either  cavity  of  the  instrument,  be  af- 
fected by  changes  in  atmospheric  pres- 
sure: nor  can  changes  of  temperature, 
which  operate  equably  on  both  cavities, 
produce  any  movement  in  the  liquid  which 
separates  them.  Hence,  under  diese  cir- 
cumstances, the  instrument  is  competent 
to  act  only  as  a  difierential  thermometer.'^ 

Dr.  Hare. 
Set/Registering  thermometer. 

"This  figure   represents   a  self-registering 

^y^  ^  thermometer." 

Jb^""  P  « It  comprises  necessarilv  a  mercurial  and  a 

spirit  thermometer,  which  difi!bf  fi-om  those  or- 
dinarily used,  in  having  then*  stems  horizontaj, 
and  their  bores  round,  also  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  cylinder  of  enamel,  in  the  bore  of  the 
spirit  thermometer,  and  a  cylinder  of  steel,  in 
the  bore  of  the  mercurial  thermometer.  BDtb 
the  cylinder  of  enamel  and  that  of  steel,  nmst 
be  as  nearly  of  the  same  diameters  with  the 
perforations,  in  which  they  are  respeetivdy  sit- 
uated, as  is  consistent  with  their  moving  fi-eely, 
in  obedience  to  gravity,  or  any  gentle  impulse." 
"  In  order  to  prepare  the  mstrument  for  use,  it 
must  be  held  in  such  a  situation,  as  that  the  ena- 
mel may  subside  as  near  to  the  end  of  the  al- 
coholic column  as  possible,  yet  still  remaining 
within  this  liquid." 
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''  The  steel  must  be  m  contact  with  the  mercury,  but  not  at  aQ  mer- 
ged in  it." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  if,  in  consequence  of  its  expansion, 
by  heat,  the  mercury  advance  into  the  tube,  the  steel  moves  before 
it ;  but  should  the  mercury  retire,  during  the  absence  of  die  observer, 
the  steel  does  not  retire  with  it.  Hence,  the  maximum  of  tempera- 
ture, in  the  interim,  is  discovered  by  noting  the  graduation  oppo6ite 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  mercury.  The  minimum  of  tem- 
perature is  registered  by  the  enamel,  which  retreats  with  the  alcohol 
when  it  contracts ;  but,  when  it  expands,  does  not  advance  with  it. 
The  enamel  must  retire  with  the  alcohol,  since  it  lies  at  its  margin,, 
and  cannot  remain  unmoved  in  the  absence  of  any  force  competent 
to  extricate  it  from  a  liquid,  towards  which  it  exercises  some  attrac- 
tion. But,  when  an  opposite  movement  takes  place,  which  doies  not 
render  its  extrication  from  the  liquid  necessary,  to  its  being  stationary, 
the  enamel  does  not  accompany  the  alcohol.  Hence  the  mminmm 
of  temperature,  which  may  have  intervened  during  the  absence  of 
the  observer,  is  discovered,  by  ascertaining  the  degree  opposite  the 
end  of  the  enamel  nearest  to  the  end  of  the  column  of  ^cobcd." — 
Dr,  Hare. 

3.  Wedgwood's  PTBOHETER. 

(a.)  This  instrument  is  constructed  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  of  other  pyrometers  and  thermometers;  still  it  affords  no  ex- 
ception or  contradiction  to  the  law  of  expansion ;  it  depends  on  a 
permanent  contraction  of  certain  cylinders  of  clay  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  heat,  which  operates  by  expelling  water  and 
eventually  by  causmg  a  chemical  union  of  the  alumina  and  silex  of 
the  clay  pieces,  and  an  approximation  to  the  condition  of  porcelain. 

(i.)  The  cylindrical  pieces  of  clay^*  are  modeUed  and  thrust 
through  a  mould,  a  little  flattened  on  one  side— -baked  gentlv  to  ex- 
pel air  and  moisture,  made  to  fit  at  0  between  two  convergmg  rules 
of  brass,  twenty  four  inches  long,  distant  at  the  wider  end  .5  of  an 
inch,  and  .3  at  the  other,  and  screwed  to  a  brass  plate,  divided  into 
two  hundred  and  forty  equal  parts  or  degrees,  each  of  which  is  there** 
fore  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

(c.)  Zero  of  the  scale  is  1077  J  of  Fahrenheit^  and  mdicates  a  full 
red  heat,  visible  in  the  day  light. 

(d.)  JSach  Wedgwood  degree  corresponds  to  130**  Fahr. 

(e.)   To  convert  Wedgwood  degrees  into  Fahrenheit  degrees; 

Multiply  the  Fahrenheit  degree  by  130  and  add  1077.5  ;  thus  the 
two  may  be  compared. 


•  The  clay  used  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  was  from  Cornwall.    See  Phil.  Trans.  Vols. 
72,74,  and  76. 
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If.)  WedgUfOod  arigindl  pieces  are  not  n&w  ottotncAfc,— fit  feast 
not  the  same  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  used,  the  bed  of  clay  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  connected  his  pyrometer  with  the  common  ther- 
mometer, by  the  expansion  of  cylindrical  pieces  of  silver  measinred 
in  a  groove  of  earthem  ware  similar  to  his  scale. 

Henry  states  that  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  observed  was  1 86^ 
W.  =r  26 127  Fahr.— wfppenrfiar. 

(g.)  JVedgiffooiTs  pyrometer  is  the  otdy  one  for  measuring  high  far- 
nace  heat. 

{h.)  The  highest  degree  of  Wedgwood  corresponds  to  32.277 
Fahr. 

(t.)  The  greatest  range  of  observations  made  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer does  not  exceed  the  ^^  part  of  that  ascertained  by  Wedg- 
wood. 

There  is  no  measure  for  the  highest  heat ;  Dr.  Hare's  compound 
blow  pipe  readily  melts  all  porcelains  and  other  earthy  compositions, 
more  refractory  than  Wedgwood's  clay  pieces. 

(J.)  Artificial  day  pieces  may  be  made,  but  little  dependence  is. 
now  placed  upon  these  earthy  compositions  for  pyrometers  }  for.  Sir  J. 
Hall  has  ascertained,  that  a  mild  heat  long  continued,  has  a  similar 
effect  in  causing  them  to  contract,  with  a  sudden  and  violent  one. 
Mr.  Faraday*  considers  Daniell's  pyrometer  as  the  best.f 

II.  Distribution  of  Temperature  and  Communication  of 
Heat. 

1.  Caloric  constantly  tends  to  an  equilibrium. 

This  tendency  is  never  effectual  on  a  great  scale,  because  of  the 
operation  of  numerous  disturbing  causes ;  the  equilibrium  is,  to  a 
good  degree,  attainable  in  a  limited  and  confined  space,  as  in  a  close 
room  ;|  in  such  a  situation,  a  thousand  bodies  of  different  temperature 
will  ultimately  assume  nearly  or  quite  the  same  temperature,  and  the 
thermometer,  when  applied  to  them  severally,  ascertains  the  fact. 

(a,)  Radiation  and  actual  contact  both  contribute  to  the  effect.-^ 
At  high  temperatures,  radiation  is  the  most  effectual,  but  actual  contact 
is  most  efficient  at  low  degrees  of  heat. 

(6.)  Caloric  radiates  through  a  vacuum. 

Therefore  a  medium  is  not  necessary  to  its  transmission,  a  body  in 
a  vacuum  cools  about  half  as  fast  as  in  the  air. 

2.  The  atmosphere  is  very  unequally  heated. 


*  Chem.  Maoip.  pa.  146. 

f  See  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Sci.  XI.  809. 

t  Even  in  audi  drcu instances  there  is  generally  a  sensible  diflerenee  between 
the  temperature  of  the  floor  and  of  the  ceiHnii;  of  the  room.  See  Mr.  Marcus  Bu1I'» 
account  of  his  experiments  on  the  heat  afibrded  by  different  kinds  of  fuel. 
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it  is  most  heated  at  the  earth's  surface,  «ai(l  in  a  rafMcUy  decreasbg; 
series,  (perhaps  even  a  geometrical  one,)  as  we  ascend. 


(a.)  Line  of  perpetual  congelation. 


\x  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  it  freezes  in  some  part  of 
every  day  in  the  year ;  and  at  a  height  not  less  than  three  miles,  it 
would  freeze  water,  at  all  times,  in  every  climate,  that  surrounds  our 
earth. 

(6.)  Height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  congdation. 

At  the  equator  it  is  15577  feet,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bouguer  by 
actual  observation  on  Pinchinca,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes ;  in 
lat.  45''  it  is  9016  feet;  in  lat.  70""  it  is  1557  feet;  in  lat.  80°  it  is 
120  feet ;  and  at  the  pole,  it  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Most'of  these  numbers  were  obtained  by  calculation,  upon  a 
principle  explained  by  Mt.  Kirwan.* 

(c.)  Causes  of  the  increase  of  cold  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
7»<MpAere.-^The  sun'ss  rays  do  not  heat  the  air  \diile  passkig  through  it; 
they  heat  the  earth  first,  and  this  heats  the  air  by  actual  contact. 
As  we  ascend,  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  heat  increases  in  an  arith- 
metical, while  its  density  (fiminishes  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  hence,  it 
requires  more  heat  to  produce  a  given  temperature.  Among  the 
minor  causes,  may  be  mentioned  the  absence,  in  a  great  degree  at  high 
elevations,  df  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  fermentation,  of  combus- 
tion, respiration  and  putrefaction,  aU  of  which  generate  heat. 

(d.)  onow  is  tn  every  climate^  perpetued  on  high  mountains. — 
Because  their  tops  pierce  the  regions  of  perpetual  cold,  and  snow 
once  remaining  the  year  round,  will  continue  ;  the  sun  cannot,  in  a 
second  summer,  melt  what  it  has  failed  to  melt  in  a  first. 

Any  commencement  of  warming  there,  by  the  sun's  rays,  before  the 
first  snow  fell,  would  have  been  very  transient,  because  ventilation 
would  soon  begin,  as  the  lateral  columns  of  air,  not  ovot  the  moun- 
tain ridges  or  top,  would  not  be  heated  at  that  elevation,  and  being 
heavier  would  rush  in  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  the  sur- 
face there  would  never  become  warm. 

(e.)  Effect  of  the  urinds  on  the  term  of  perpetwd  cold. 
They  raise  it  by  mingling  warm  air  with  the  c<dd ;  if  there  were 
no  winds,  perpetual  cold  would  no  where,  be  over  a  mile  above  the 
earth's  surface. — Dr.  EUuk^s  Lectures. 

*  The  mean  temperature  at  the  e(|uator  and  in  any  parallel  of  latitude,  being  ascer- 
tained by  obeerration,  we  take  the  difference  betwe'bn  each  of  these  two  numl^rs  and 
the  freezing  point ;  the  height  of  the  term  of  perpetual  congelation  at  the  equator 
is  also  ascertained  by  observation ;  the  number  to  be  found,  is  the  height  of  the 
same  term  in  any  parallel  of  latitude ;  the  proportion  will  be,  as  52^  ^84^  mean 
temp.— ^2^  =  52)  tne  number  at  the  equator,  is  to  16.6T7  the  height  of  tne  term  of 
perpetual  oongelatton  there,  so  is  40<'.S  the  number  at  28°  of  lat  (72^.8  mean  temp. 
—82°=:  40^7 s=  third  term,)  to  12.072  the  height  of  the  term  of  congelation  there, 
and  so  for  any  other  latitude.  Due  allowance  must  of  course  be  mMe,  for  the  el- 
evation of  the  country  above  the  8ea,  for  its  mountainous  or  level  surface  and  for  va- 
rious other  causes,  which  would  influence  its  climate. 
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It  results  therefore,  from  all  our  knowledge,  that  our  atmosphere 
is,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  in  every  climate,  and  in  every  season, 
a  region  of  unmitigated  cold,  excepting  the  small  spheroidal  portion 
which  is  nearest  to  the  earth— distant  from  it  less  than  three  miles  in 
the  torrid  climates;  rapidly  approachingthe  earth  in  the  other  climates, 
and  almost  touching  it  at  the  poles.  Therefore,  bet^^-een  th^  planets 
and  in  space  generally,*  it  is  probable,  that  the  temperature  is  very  low. 

3.  COMUUKICATION  OP    HeAT CONDUCTION,   RaDIATION. 

A.  The  name  of  Conduction  is  given  to  the  slow  passage  of 
Caloric  through  the  substance  of  bodies  and  to  its  cause ;  that  of 
Radiation,  to  the  instantaneous  passage,  from  surfaces,  and  through 
a  transparent  medium,  and  also  to  the  cause  of  it. 

-(b.)  The  conducting  powers  of  bodies  are  widely  different. — If  a 
cyhnaer  of  metal  and,  one  of  glass,  of  the  same  size,  be  held  by  the  fin- 
gers in  the  fire,  the  metal  will  feel  hot,  and  perhaps  become  intolera- 
ble to  the  touch,  while  the  glass  will  communicate  litde  or  no  heat. 

Those  bodies  which  in  their  ordinary  state  feel  coldest  to  the  touch, 
are  the  best  conductors,  and  vice  versa  ;  hence,  some  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  naturally  cold,  as  for  instance,  marble ;  others  naturally 
warm,  as  wooDen ;  but  this  is  an  error.  They  may  have  the  same  tem- 
perature by  the  thermometer,  and  still  impart  very  different  sensations,, 
as  wiU  be  perceived  by  laying  one  hand  on  fire  brick  and  the  other 
t>n  trapf  rock ;  or  more  strikin^y,  dne  hand  on  woollen,  and  the  other 
on  metal,  both  being  of  the  same  temperature  by  the  thermometer. 

When  we  apply  Ae  hand  to  various  objects  in  our  apartment — "  the 
carpet  will  feel  nearly  as  warm  as  our  body ;  our  book  will  feel 
cold,  the  table  cold,  the  marble  chimney  piece  colder,  and  the  can- 
dlestick colder  still,  yet,  a  thermometer  applied  to  them  will  stand  in 
all  at  nearly  the  same  elevation.  They  are  all  colder  than  the  hand ; 
but  those  tnat  carry  away  caloric  most  rapidly,  excite  the  strongest 
sensations  of  cold."| 

(c.)  Bodies^  taken  in  dosses^  conduct  better^  the  more  dense  they 
arCj  and  vice  versa. 

Metals  conduct  better  than  any  other  bodies,  but  Uiere  is  a  differ- 
ence among  them,  for  instance,  copper  and  tin  conduct  better  than 
lead  and  platina. 

The  ioOowing  metals  conduct  heat,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
th^  are  named. 

Silver,  Gold,  Copper,  Tfin, — nearly  equal. 

Platina,  Iron,  Steel,  Lead, — ^much  inferior  to  the  others. 

(d.)  Bodies  conduct  heat  worse^  the  more  spongy  and  divided  their 
parts  are. 

*  Except  perhaps  near  the  innumerable  suns. 

t  Or  any  stone  ;— trap  is  here  mentioned,  because  it  is  a  very  good  conductor  of 
its  c1tt9i.  X  Turner's  Chemistry,  pa.  11,  first  Edition. 
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IitHi  filings  are  worse  conductors  than  an  iron  bar  of  the  same 
weight ;  saw  dust  is  worse  than  the  solid  wood. — Riurford.  The 
cause  probably  is  the  intervention  of  air  between  their  parts ;  air  being 
a  very  bad  conductor. 

fe.)  Stones  are  next  to  metals. 

Crystalline  stones  conduct  better  than  mechanical  aggregates,  e.  g. 
trap  better  than  sandstone ;  the  difierence  is  evident  to  the  touch, 
and  it  appears  also,  from  their  widely  different  power  of  condensing 
the  atmospherical  vapor ;  a  trap  rock  will  be  wet  from  this  cause, 
while  one  of  sandstone  will  be  dry. 

Earth  and  sand  conduct  worse  tlian  stones.  At  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar, in  the  American  war,  red  hot  balls  were  carried  frcNu  the  fur- 
naces to  the  bastions,  in  wooden  wheelbarrows,  by  merely  placing 
a  layer  of  sand  beneath  them. 


(/.)  Bricks  are  worse  conductors  than  stones. 
Beca 


cause  they  are  full  of  pores  containing  air ;  they  are  used  to  im- 
pede the  escape  of  heat,  as  in  the  lining  of  chemical  furnaces  of  iron,* 
which,  while  they  are  melting  brass  or  cast  iron  withm,  can  be  safely 
touched  by  the  hand  without. 

A  hot  brick  or  plank,  wrapped  in  flamiel,  retains  its  heat  a  long  time ; 
it  is  used  for  warming  the  feet,  in  winter  travelling,  and  in  sickness. 

(g')  Olass  is  a  very  bad  conductor. 

When  thick,  it  <;racks  from  sudden  heating  or  cooling,  but,  if  thin, 
it  bears  sudden  changes  of  temperature  very  weU.  The  reason  is, 
that  being  a  bad  conductor,  when  one  side  is  hot,  it  swells,  and  the 
colder  side  is  strained,  and  often  gives  way. 

(A.)  Dry  wood  is  a  bad  conductor. 

Hence,  it  is  used  for  handles  of  metallic  instruments,  as  of  ladles, 
soldering  irons,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  gridiron8,f  &c.  It  b  also  a  bad 
conductor  of  electricity.  '^  Common  bone,  whale  bone,  ivory  and 
porcelain,"  are  very  imperfect  conductors,  especiaUy  ivhen  compar- 
ed with  metals. 

(«.)  Charcoal  is  a  very  bad  conductor. — ^It  may  be  held  by  the  fin- 
gers, witliin  an  inch  or  less,  of  the  part  which  is  red  hot ;  it  is  used 
in  wine  coolers,  with  double  sides,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  beat, 
and  it  is  mixed  with  clay  and  otlier  materials  for  bricks  and  crucibles. 

(j.)  Feathersj  silky  wool^  hair^  and  doum^  are  still  worse  con- 
ductors.— Hence  they  are  so  effectual  in  preserving  animal  heat,  boA 
in  the  animals  naturally  invested  with  them,  and  in  the  human  race 
who  wear  them  for  clothes.     They  are  not  naturally  warm,  but  pre- 


*  And  in  the  iron  furnaces  now  used  in  this  country,  for  burning  anthracite  coal. 

t  Worsted,  being  a  very  bad  conductor,  worlcinen  who  hare  occasion  to  handle 
gnbfltances  which  are  either  hotter  or  colder  than  is  agreeable,  frequently  wear 
gloves  made  of  this  substance. — l.  u.  k.. 

At  Wallingford,  Con.  pewter  tea  pots  are  now  made,  with  hollow  metallic  handles, 
and  they  do  iu>t  often  become  inconveniently  hot,  because  they  contain  imprisoned  air. 
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9«rv€  our  animal  heat  from  escaping.  Loose  garments  are  warmer 
Ihan  those  that  are  tight,  because  they  imprison  the  air,  and  the  same 
weight  of  cfetisbg,  m  two  or  more  thicknesses,  is  warmer  than  in  one  ; 
hence  the  advantage  of  lining  and  quilting,  as  in  comfortables,*  down 
coveiiets,  fee. 

The  finer  the  fibres,  the  more  effectual  they  are ;  therefore  an- 
imals are  provided  with  fur  which  is  finest  in  die  cddest  countries, 
and  m  winter  it  is  finer  than  in  summer ;  in  aquatic  birds  and  am- 

Shibia,  the  fur  and  feathers  are  finer  than  in  the  terrestrial  races* 
^ine  wooled  sheep  would,  in  torrid  climates,  become  coarse  wooled. 
Some  covering  of  this  nature  is  necessary  even  in  hot  climates,  to 
protect  animaJs  from  the  copious  dews  and  rains,  and  otbex  atmos^ 
pberieal  changes. 

(i.)  he  is  a  bad  a>nducti>r  arid  muno  siUl  worse. — ^Hence  ice 
retaros  the  congelation  of  the  water  below;  snow  protects  the 
grass  and  grain  hohi  destruction  by  severe  cold ;  it  differs  from  ice 
because  it  imprisons  air  in  its  cavities.  When  the  air  in  Siberia  was 
— *  70^,  the  earth  under  the  snow  was  only  32^.  Snow  huts  or  holes 
so  often  used  by  travellers  in  cold  countries,  as  in  the  north  western 
regi<M>s  of  America,f  are  very  warm. 

(L.)  Fluids^  are  worse  conductors  than  Amr  solids. 

The  conunon  impressions  on  this  subject  are  erroneous ;  fluids 
are  usually  heated  at  bottcnn,  and  the  change  of  qoecific  gravity  throws 
them  into  currents ;  warm  currents  flow  upward  and  cold  down- 
ward, and  thus  the  heat  is  soon  diffiised.  '*  If  a  thermometer  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top  of  a  tall  jar,  the  heat  be- 
ing applied  below,  the  upper  one  will  begin  to  rise  almost  as  soon  as 
the  lower." — Thtmer. 

Heat,  applied  at  the  surface,  travels  downward  very  slowly.  Mr. 
Murray  provided  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  ice  ;^  he  finoze  a  thermometer 
in  at  right  angles  to  the  side,  and  near  the  top,  filled  the  vessel  with 
cmI  and  applied  beaten  the  surfiice ;  there  was  no  conducting  pow- 
er m  the  sides,||  but  the  thermometer  proved  that  the  heat  did  travel 
down,  although  with  extreme  tardiness  :  therefore  fluids  are  not  rum 
conductors,  but  only  very  bad  conductors. 

In  solids,  the  particles  are  stationary  or  only  recede  from  each 
other,  and  the  heat  travels ;  in  fluids,  their  own  particles  travel  and 
transport  the  heat. 

(M.)  Gases,  air,  vapors,  and  all  aeriform  fluids,  are  the 

WORST  conductors  KNOWN. 

*  A  nune  given  in  this  country,  to  a  bed  covering  made  in  thekmanner  described  in 
the  text.  f  Captain  Parry,  and  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  301. 

t  fxcept  mercury  and  melted  metals  generally. 

§  Nicholson's  Journal,  8vo.  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  241. 

II  Ice  is  a  conductor,  although  a  bad  one,  at  all  temperatures  below  32^ ;  as  it  meltp 
at  that  degree,  it  follows  that  in  this  experiment,  any  heat  derived  from  the  hot  fluid, 
would  go  only  to  melt  the  ice,  but  would  not  travel  down  its  aUlen. 
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Here  again  the  common  impresacHis  are  erroneous.  Air  is  < 
monly  used  to  eool  bodies,  but  it  is  air  in  motion,  not  air  at  rest.  Air 
in  motion  cools  hot  bodies  rapidly,  because  new  particles  come  every 
moment  mto  contact  with  the  heated  body.  Air  confined,  impedes 
the  progress  of  heat  more  than  any  other  body,  because  it  is  among 
the  very  worst  of  ccmductcMrs. 

Double  windows,  double  walls,  furred*  walls,  all  contribute  very 
much  to  keep  houses  warm  in  winter  and  cod  in  summer,  because 
the  parallel  surfaces  imprison  the  air  between  them. 

(n.)  Change  of  temperature  instantly  disturbs  the  statical  pressure^ 
of  the  air  ana  produces  currents. — ^A  common  fire,  a  lamp,  a  candle^ 
and  all  furnaces,  are  examples. 

When  the  fire  is  active,  there  are  opposite  currents  in  a  warm  room^ 
of  cold  air  along  the  floor,  and  of  warm  air  along  the  ceiling.  The 
currents  divide  at  an  open  door ;  hot  air  passes  out  above,  and  cold 
air  blows  in  below,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing  the  flame  of  a  candle  in 
the  door  ;  above,  it  will  point  outward  ;  below,  inward,  and  at  an  in- 
termediate point,  it  will  be  perpendicular ;  or,  three  candles  may  be 
used  at  the  same  time,  and  the  efifects  will  be  as  stated  above :  the 
hotter  the  room  and  the  colder  the  external  air,  the  more  striking  will 
be  the  effect. 

(o.)  TRc  best  air  for  respiration  is  usually  along  the  floor. — ^Peo- 
ple falling  firom  suffocadon,  in  bad  air,  often  recover  on  reaching  the 
floor ;  a  principal,  although  not  perhaps  the  sole  reason,  is,  because  the 
deadly  gases  and  vapors,  if  not  spedfuxMy  lighter  than  air,  are  usually 
temporarily  so  from  their  rarefaction,  as  Uie^  are  commonly  produced 
either  by  respiradonf  or  combustion.  A  hfe  preserver  used  in  fires, 
is  worn  on  the  head,  and  a  projecting  flexible  tube  descends  like  an  el- 
ephant's proboscis,  so  that  the  orifice  or  snout  touches  the  floor,  and 
thus  the  wearer  breathes,  it  may  be,  tolerable  air,  while  that  which 
surrounds  his  head,  would,  if  inspired,  be  noxious  or  perhaps  fatal. 

{p.)  The  current  of  a  chimney  and  of  common  winds^  as  well  at 
monsoons^  trade  vrinds^  and  even  hurricanes  and  tornados,  depends  on 
the  €ucent  of  air  rarefied  by  heat. — ^Warm  air,  that  is  to  say,  lighter 
air  is  forced  upward  by  colder,  or  in  other  words,  by  heavier  air. 

The  monsoons  of  India  are  produced  by  the  heating  of  the  earth, 
and  consequendy  of  the  air,  by  the  sun,  during  liis  visit  to  the  northern 
tropic :  the  colder  air,  from  the  ocean  consequendy  rushes  in  to  restore 


*  Furred,  a  term  applied  by  the  builders  to  an  interior  wall  in  a  stone  or  brick 
house,  laid  not  upon  the  solid  material,  but  upon  lath,  which  are  nailed  to  perpendieu- 
lar  strips  of  boards  or  plank,  and  these  again  to  billets  of  wood  laid  in  the  masonry ; 
there  is  then  a  space  filled  with  imprisoned  air, 

t  In  bed  rooms,  especially  in  cold  weather,  carbonic  add  gas,  flowing  rarefied 
from  a  hot  source,  may  afterwards  become  so  chilled,  as  to  fall  and  prevail  most  near 
the  floor ;  a  pan  of  coals  or  even  a  lamp  or  a  candle  may  in  this  manner,  especially 
in  a  small  room,  without  an  open  chimney,  produce  a  noxious  atmosphere. 
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the  equifibrium :  during  his  passage  to  the  southern  tropic,  the  process  is 
reversed,  and  the  wind  blows,  for  six  months,  the  other  way. 

Sea  breezes  by  day,  and  by  night,  in  hot  climates,  and  in  hot 
weather  in  temperate  climates,  depend  upon  the  same  principle^ 
Tlie  trade  winds  are  caused  by  the  tendency  of  the  cold  currents  to 
restore  the  pressure,  occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  within . 
the  tro|Mcs,  from  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  sun  in  that  region* 
Hence,  the  currents  which  the  atmosphere  pushes  m,  from  the  north 
east  and  the  south  east,  are,  at  the  equator,  blended  mto  one,  which 
follows  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun.  The  heated  air  which  rises, 
is  in  the  mean  time  diffused  over  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
flows  north  and  south,  is  chilled  |and  condensed,  and  falls  in  the  tem- 
perate and  polar  regions,  to  go  through  the  same  round  again.^ 

(q.)  Currents  upward  and  downward^  both  in  gross  and  aeruU 
flmdsj  produce  a  vast  and  salutary  effect  on  the  contort  of  the  globe. 

The  warm  ocean  imparts  its  heat  to  the  chilled  land,  of  the  polar 
re^ons,  and  the  hot  land  of  the  tropical  countries  gives  its  heat  to  the 
water  of  the  cool  ocean ;  the  monsoons  and  trade  winds  and  common 
winds  produce  a  similar  effect  in  the  atmosphere.f 

Without  currents,  the  atmosphere  would  become  fatally  hot,  in  tor- 
rid, and  fatally  cold  in  frigid  climates^  and  similar  mequalities  in  the 
ocean  and  other  great  waters  would  be  deadly  to  the  aquatic  animals. 

(R.)  Radiation  of  heat  is  its  {apparently)  instantaneous 

PASSAGE  THROUGH  TRANSPARENT  MEDIA. 

We  cim  perceive  no  progress,  and  therefore  regard  the  passage  as 
instantaneous :  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  passes  as  ra- 
pidly as  light. 

{s.)  Caloric  or  heat  radiates  from  the  suuj  from  fires,  and  volcor 
noSf  and  probably  from  all  bodies. — ^All  our  experience  confirms  this- 
statement,  and  particular  experiments  to  prove  it  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

(t.)  Solar  heat  radiates  more  or  less,  thtov^h  all  transparent 
mediai  whetJier  solid,  fluid  or  aerialy  and  genersuUy  without  heating 
them  materially.! 

(«.)  Culinary,  or  artificial  heat  radiates  only  through  air,  and 
other  aerial  fluids,  and  not  through  transparent  solids,  or  transpa- 
rent gross  fluids,  as  water,  alcohol,  fyc. — ^The  cause  of  this  difference 
is  not  known. 

(o.)  The  transparent  bodies  through  which  artificial  heat  does  not 

*  See  Dr.  Hare's  essay  on  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  N.  Am.Am.  Jour. 
Vol.  V,  p.  862. 

t  Murray,  2d  Edit  Vol.  I,  p.  276. 

t  The  lower  regions  of  the  air  would  be  quite  as  cold  as  the  upper,  did  they  not 
receive  heat  from  the  earth. 

§  There  is  a  diflerence  in  tins  respect,  among  media ;  water  arrests  about  half  the 
rays,  and  alcohol  more  than  half,  and  of  course  heat  is  acquired  by  these  fluids.. 
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raiiaie  ore  Aedfeif  jfy  tY,  but  they  dernre  Btde  hetft  bom  the  solar  rayy^ 
which  permeate  them  easily. 

For  the  most  important  facts  respectmg  the  radiation  of  heat,  see 
the  secdon  on  the  nature  of  heat  and  light 

A  few  facts  may  be  added  here. 

{w.)  Polished  sulfates^  of  all  bodies  thai  are  not  transparenij  re- 
flect radiant  solar  heat,  and  do  not  transmit  it.* 

(^.)  Caloric  not  only  radiates  freely  in  a  oaatteti»,f  but  it  is  not 
impeded  by  currents  or  agitation  of  the  air. — ^Winds  do  not  disturb 
sunshine,  and  the  solar  focus  is  equally  disdnct  and  powerful,  in  a 
windy  as  m  a  still  day.  Bellows  blowing  across  a  current  of  radiant 
culinary  heat,  do  not  divert  the  rays. 

(Y.)  Surface  has  a  great  effect  on  the  radiation  and  reception  of 
heat  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  material. 

'  Black|  and  rough  surfaces,  radiate  and  receive  heat  the  best } 
bright  and  polished  surfaces,  the  worst.  Glass,  however,  although 
naturally  polished,  radiates  and  receives  heat  very  well,  and  so  do 
paper,  skin,  and  animal  membrane ;  the  latter  radiates  and  receives 
twenty  five  times  as  powerfully  as  polished  metal. 

(;?.)  The  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  are  alike  and  equal; 
but  the  radiating  and  reflecting  powers  are  directly  opposed,  and 
are  inversely  as  each  other. — In  a  cubical  vessel  of  tin,  one  of  whose 
aides  was  blackened,  another  papered,  and  another  glazed,  the  radi- 
ation  was  in  the  following  proportion — 

from  the  black  side,        -        «        -  100"^ 

"       "  papered,       -        .        -        -         gs** 
"       "  glazed,  ....     90° 

"       «  bright  metallic,      -        i        -  12*'  Leslie. 

{aa.)  The  thermometer  indicates  more  or  less  of  heat,  according  as 
%ts  iUffaee  is  blackened,  covered  with  tinfoil  or  other  good  reflector f 
or  is  in  its  natural  state. — For  a  comparative  result,  it  should  be  at 
the  same  temperature,*  in  the  beginning  of  difierent  experiments* 

(bb.)  AU  mirrors  lose  their  power  of  reflecting  heat  if  blackened — 
ana  become  heated. — Glass  mirrors,  not  reflecting  culmary  heat,  do 
reflect  it,  if  covered  with  tin  foil. 

*  In  order  that  this  should  be  strictiy  true,  the  solids  must  be  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectlf  smooth,  of  which- we  have  perhipe  no  examples.  Scratched  meCalUe  sornces 
receive  and  emit  more  heat,  if  me  scratches  cross  one  another,  than  if  they  are 
parallel ;  the  difference  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  points,  by  the  intersection, 
Uirough  which  points,  the  heat  more  readily  passes. 

t  As  ascertained  by  Pictet  and  Rumford.  In  the  experiments  of  the  latter  it  per- 
vaded die  Torricellian  vacuum.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  that  a  Uiermometer 
was  heated  by  radiation,  from  charcoal,  isnited  by  galvanism  in  a  vacuum,  three 
times  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  in  tne  air ;  there  being  no  cooling  e/fect  from 
currents. 

X  Dr.  Turner  doubts  whether  color  has  any  effect  on  the  absorption  of  heat  unless 
the  latter  is  accompanied  by  light,  in  which  case  he  calls  it  luminous  caloric :  but 
then  he  allows  that  the  effect  is  great. 
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{tc.)  fFhy  iJtre  ftfacfe*  dothes  hotter  in  the  summer  and  in  the  sutiy 
than  'm  the  mnter  and  in  the  shade  9 — Jn  order  to  settle  ifais  ques- 
tion«  It  is  necessary  to  adc  another,  that  ts,  in  what  circumstances  will 
the  sA)sorption  exceed  Ae  radiation  of  heat?  This  will  plainly  be  in 
the  summer,  and  the  reverse  wifl  be  true  in  the  winter. 

(dd.)  IFfaj  do  black  people  endure  heat  better,  and  ectd  worse,  than 
white  people  ? — ^The  answer  depends  on  the  same  cause,  taking  into 
Tiew  me  average  animal  temperature. 

(ee.)  Why  should  steam,  which  we  wish  not  to  condense,  be  con-' 
veyed  in  bright  tubes,  and  vice  versa  ? — Because  such  surfaces  radi- 
ate heat  badly. 

{ff')  ^Vhy  does  a  common  rolled  iron  stove  pipe  diffuse  heat  bet- 
ter  than  a  bright  tinned  one  ? — ^Because  its  surface  is  rough,  and 
therefore  radiates  heat  powerfully  .f 

{gS/)  "^y  ^^^  water  keep  hot  longer  in  a  bright  polished  vessd 
than  in  a  dark  and  rough  one  ?  J — The  answer  is  me  same  as  in  ee. 

(*A.)   Why. does  water  become  heated  rapidly  in  a  rov^  iron 

kettle,  and  slowly  or  not  at  cM  in  one  cf  bright  copper^ — The 

answer  is  the  same  as  in^,  reception  being  substituted  tor  radiation. 

(it.)  Why  would  cm  earthem  ware  tube,  when  gSded,  preserve 
steam  longer  uncondensed,  than  the  same  tube  wiA  its  naturcd  sur- 
face, or  than  bright  tinned  iron  ? — Because  the  substance  is  a  bad 
conductor,  and  the  surface  a  bad  radiator. 

{J}")  ^^^  ^^  **^<^  ^"^  rapiHy  where  the  dirt  is  throum  upon 
or  mixed  with  it,  as  in  the  travelled  path,  and  slowly,  or  not  at  aU, 


*  Quere,  (communicated — Y*  ^^^  black  clothes,  when  worn  in  the  fhade  during 
summer,  warmer  or  cooler  tnan  white  clodies  in  the  same  circumstances  ?"  The 
answer  will  depend  on  the  radiating  and  receiving  power  of  the  sur&ees,  and  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  compared  with  that  of  the  body. 

i  In  neither  of  these  cases,  is  the  iinal  cause  assigned ;  it  is  unknown. 

t  ilsperiment  in  Yale  College  Laboratory,  Nov.  10th.  1826.— A  blackened  and  a 
jpollshed  canister  of  plated  tin  of  the  same  form  and  size,  being  filled  with  water  at 
200° — their  times  of  cooling  were  as  follows. 


Blackened  Canister  co<4ed 

in  the  Ist  12  minutes,  10° 

«*    "    2d  12       «  « 

«*    ««    id  J2       "  7 

«    "    4th  12       •♦  « 

"    «    6th  12       "  8 

«    «    «thl2       "  0 

♦«    «    7th  12       «  8 

"    «    8lhl2       «*  6 


Polished  Canister  cooled 
in  the  1st  12  minutes, 
"  ♦*  2d  12  «* 
«  ««  8d  12  «« 
"  "  4th  12  " 
«  "  5th  12  " 
•«  "  ^thl2  «• 
"  «*  7th  12  «« 
*'    "   8th  12        " 


Dif. 

60 

4° 

6 

3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

8 

6 

5 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

86° 

Accumulating 
di£forences. 

4° 

7 

9 
12 
17 
21 
24 
26 


96  min.  61°  96  min. 

In  one  hour  and  thirty  six  minutes,  the  blackened  canister  cooled  91°,  during  which 
time  the  polished  one  cooled  but  35°.  (At  two  hours  from  the  completion  of  the 
above  experiments,  viz.  three  hours  and  thirty  six  minutes  from  the  commencement, 
the  water  in  the  polished  canister  was  stiU  20^  warmer  than  in  die  blackened  one.) 
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where  it  is  dean^  and  especially  tfelazed^  byjroxen  rain9 — ^Because 
snow  is  a  good  reflector,  and  dirt,  from  its  rou^  dark  surface,  absorbs 
heat  rapi^Y. 

{kk.)  frhjf  on  copper  plates  painted  black,  whiter  gray,  ^c.  does 
voax  melt  soonest  on  the  black  and  other  dark  colors,  and  scarcely  at 
aU  on  the  white,*  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  9 — ^The  answer 
is  founded  on  the  general  effect  of  colors  on  the  absorption  and  radi- 
ation of  heat. 

(S.)  Why  do  pieces  of  doth  of  different  colors,  black,  white,  and 
intermediate  shaaes,  when  laid  on  snow  in  the  sunshine,  sink  into  the 
snow  very  differently,  the  black  deepest,  and  the  white  not  at  aU? — 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  under  Ick. 

(mm,)  Why  in  summer,  is  the  temperature  of  the  earth  several  de- 
grees lower  than  that  of  the  air,  especially  in  a  dear  night  ^ — ^It  is 
owing  chieflv  to  radiation,  as  beautifuUy  illustrated  by  Dr.  Wells. 

(nn.)  Why,  in  hot  weather,  is  a  house  cooler  ^Kept  dark,  than  if 
light  and  airarefredy  admitted  9 — ^Because  the  radiant  heat,  flow- 
ing, not  from  the  sun  only,  but  from  all  external  objects,  some  of 
which  are  often  much  heated,  is  also  excluded. 

(oo.)  Why  is  white  a  good  color  for  the  roof  of  an  ice  house,  and 
black  a  bad  color  for  any  roof  9 — ^Because  the  former  reflects,  and 
the  latter  absorbs  the  heat  rapidly. 

EXPERIMENTAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Inequality  of  conducting  power. — Dr,  Hare,  from  I  to  II,  ex- 
cept 3,  4,  and  8. 


"  Let  there  be  four  rods,  severaDy  of  metal, 
wood,  glass,  whale  bone,  each  cemented  at  one 
end  to  a  ball  of  sealing  wax.  Let  each  rod,  at 
the  end  which  is  not  cemented  to  the  wax,  be 
successively  exposed  to  the  flame  excited  by  a 
blow  pipe.  It  wiU  be  found,  that  the  metal  be- 
comes quickly  heated  throughout,  so  as  to  fall 
off  from  the  wax — but,  that  the  wood,  or  whale- 
bone, may  be  destroyed,  and  the  glass  bent,  by 
the  ignition,  very  near  to  the  wax,  without  melt- 
ing it,  so  as  to  liberate  them." 


'  The  colored  euHacei  receiving  the  rays,  and  die  waxed  aide  being  downwards. 


/ 
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%.  €Hai8  so  heated  h^  ike  fridian  of  tt^dy  a$  to  separate  into 
two  parts,  on  being  sub/eeted  to  odd  water ^ 


^'  Some  years  agOt  Bir.  Lukens  showed  me,  that  a  small  phial,  or 
lube,  might  be  separated  into  twa  ptrts^  if  subjected  to  cold  water, 
after  being  heated  by  the  friction  of  a  cord  made  to  circulate  about 
it  by  two  persons  akemately  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  I  was 
subsequenlly  enabled  to  employ  tms  process,  in  dividing  )arge  ves- 
sels, of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  likewi^  to  render  it,  in 
every  case  mtxe  ea^,  and  certain,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  plank 
fodced  like  a  boot  jack^-^as  represented  in  the  preceding  figure—* 
and  also  having  a  kerf,  or  slit,  cut  by  a  saw,  parallel  to,  and  nearly 
e%ui-di«taat  from,  the  jprincipal  surfSsbces  of  the  plank,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  incisions*" 

**  By  means  of  the  fork,  the  glass  is  easily  held  steady  by  the  hand 
of  one  operator.  By  means  of  the  kerf,  the  string,  while  circulating 
about  the  glass,  is  confined  to  the  part,  where  the  separation  is  de* 
sifed.  A3  soon  a^  the  cord  smokes,  the  glass  is  plunged  into  vrater, 
(»-  if  too  large  to  be  easily  immersed,  the  water  must  be  throvm  upon 
it.  This  meibod  is  always  preferable  when  the  glass  vessel  is  so  open, 
that  on  being  immersed,  the  water  can  reach  the  inner  surface.  As 
plonj^  is  the  most  effeptual  method  of  employing  the  water,  in  the 
case  of  a  tube,  I  usually  close  the  end  which  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  wa- 
ter, so  as|o  lestrict  the  cooling  to  the  outside." 

10 
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3.  Metals,  &c.— Provide  as  many  equal 
cylinders  of  metals  as  may  be  desired ;  fix 
them  vertically  in  a  perforated  copper  or 
iron  plate,  their  lower  ends  resting  on  a 
similar  and  parallel  plate  connected  with  the 
upper  one  at  a  small  distance  by  metallic  posts. 
Place  upon  each  metallic  cylinder  a  thin 
slice  of  phosphorus,  and  set  the  apparatus 
upon  hot  sand  contained  in  an  iron  pan ;  the 
pieces  of  phosphorus  will  successively  take 
fire,  in  the  order  Tcaeteris  paribus)  correspon- 
ding with  the  conaucting  power  of  the  metals. 
'';?p*:47d'^°b:f.^V^  If  the^^^'gbsscyKnder  among  the  oA^ 
the  phosphorus  upon  that  will  not  take  fire.* 
4.  Metals  and  Wood. — ^A  solid  piece  of  metal  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  inches  long,  closely  wrapped  in  clean  writ- 
ing paper,  will  bear  to  be  immersed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  for 
a  considerable  time,  without  scorching  the  paper ;  but  if  the  paper 
be  applied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  heated  m  a  similar  manner,  the 
paper  will  immediately  bum. — l.  u.  k. 

5.  Liquids  almost  destitute  of  conducting 

power. 
That  liquids  are  almost  devoid  of  power  to 
conduct  heat  is  proved  by  the  injlammation 
of  EtheTy  over  the  buU>  of  an  air  ther- 
mometer ^  protected  only  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  water, 

''The  inflammation  of  ether,  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  as  represented  in  this  fig- 
ure, does  not  cause  any  movement  in  the  K- 
quid  included  in  the  bore  of  the  thermom- 
eter at  L,  although  the  bulb  is  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  the  flame.  Yet  the  ther- 
mometer may  be  so  sensitive,  that  touching 
the  bulb,  while  under  water,  with  the  fin- 
gers, may  cause  a  very  perceptible  indica- 
tion of  increased  temperature." 

''  By  placing  the  sliding  mdex  I,  directly 
opposite  the  end  of  the  liquid  column  in 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  before  the 
ether  is  inflamed,  it  may  be  accurately  dis- 
covered whether  the  heat  of  the  flame  cau- 
ses any  movement  in  the  liquid." 

*  Sometimes  the  phosphorus  will  melt  in  the  air,  without  taking  fire,  but  on 
jarring  the  apparatus,  it  will  blaze  ;  a  thin  film  of  oxidized  phosphorus  apparently 
protects  the  phosphorus  below  from  combustion. 
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CISCU1.ATI0N   INDISPENSABLE,   TO   AN   EFFECTUAL   COMMUNICATION 
OF   HEAT   IN  LIQUIDS. 

6.  Different  effects  of  heat  on  the  upper  or  lower  strata  of  a  liquid. 

"A  glass  jar,  about  30  mches  in 
height,  is  supplied  with  as  much 
water  as  will  rise  in  it  within  a  few 
mches  of  the  brim.  By  means  of 
a  tube*  descending  to  the  bottom, 
a .  small  quantity  of  blue  coloring 
matter  is  introduced  below  the  col- 
orless water,  so  as  to  fonn  a  stratum 
as  represented  at  A,  m  tlie  engrav- 
ing. A  stratum,  differendy  colored, 
is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  as  represented  at  B.  A  tin 
cap,  supportmg  a  hollow  tin  cylin- 
der, closed  at  bottom,  and  about  an 
inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  jar, 
is  next  placed  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
drawing,  so  that  the  cylinder  may 
be  concentrjc  with  the  jar,  and  de- 
scend about  3  or  4  inches  into  the 
water." 

^^  The  apparatus  being  thus  pre- 
pared, if  an  iron  heater,  H,  while 
red  hot,  be  placed  within  the  tin 
cylinder,  the  colored  water,  about 
it,  soon  boils ;  but  the  heat  pene- 
trates only  a  very  small  distance  be- 
low the  tin  cylinder,  so  that  the  col- 
orless water,  and  the  colored  stra- 
tum, at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
remain  undisturbed,  and  do  not 
But  if  the  ring,  R,  be  placed,  while  red  hot,  upon  the  iron 


mingle. 


stand  which  surrounds  the  jar  at  S  S,  the  portion  of  the  liquid,  color- 
ed blue,  being  opposite  to  the  ring,  will  rise  until  it  encounters  the 
warmer,  and  of  course  lighter  particles,  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  tin  cylinder.     Here  its  progress  upwards  is  arrested ;  and  in 


'  e.  g.  A  dropping  tube. 
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consequence  of  tke  diversi^  of  the  colors,  a  well  defioed  line  of 
separation  is  soon  visible.*" 

'<  The  phenomena  of  this  interesting  experiment  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained." 

^'  If  the  upper  portion  of  a  ▼essel,  containing  a  fluid,  be  heated  ex- 
clusively, the  neighboring  particles  of  the  fluid,  being  rendered  light- 
er, by  expansion,  are  more  indiq>osed,  than  before,  to  descend  bom 
their  position.  But,  if  the  particles,  forming  the  inferior  strata  of  the 
fluid  in  the  same  vessel,  be  rend^ed  warmer  than  thoee  above  them, 
their  consequent  expansion  and  diminution  of  specific  gravity,  causes 
diem  to  give  place  to  particles  above  them,  which,  not  being  as 
warm,  are  heavier.  Hence,  heat  must  be  applied  principally  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  vessel,  in  order  to  occasion  a  imiform  rise  of  tempe- 
rature in  a  contained  fluid." 

^  This  statement  is  equally  true,  whether  the  fluid  be  aeriform,  or  a 
liquid,  excepting  that  in  the  case  of  aeriform  fluids,  the  influence  of 
pressare  on  dieir  elasticity,  may  sometimes  co-operate  with,  and  at 
others  oppose,  the  influence  of  temperature." 

7.  Process  by  which  caloric  is  distributed  in  a  liquid  btfore  it  boils, 

^' On  the  first  application  of 
heat  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  con- 
taininj^  cold  water,  die  particles 
iji  cootact  with  the  bottom  are 
heated  and  expanded,  and  con- 
sequently become  lighter  in  pro- 
portjon  to  tfieir  bulk,  than  those 
above  them.  TTiey  rise  therefore, 
giviiis^  an  opportunir|r  to  other 
panicles  to  be  heated,  and  to  rise 
in  their  turn.  The  panicles 
wkich  were  first  heated,  are  soon, 
comparatively,  colder  than  those 
b)'  wliiih  they  were  displaced, 
»nd,  doscendiDg  to  their  prtmi- 
live  situation,  are  again  made  to 
rise,  by  additional  heat,  and  en- 
largement of  their  bulk.  Thus 
tlic  KiTiperatures  reversing  the 
^tuations,  and  the  situations  the 


*  ^  I  iiMd  to  perform  this  experiment  with  an  iocllned  tube,  as  auggected  la 
Henry's  Chemistry.  The  modificaiion  here  given,  is  so  lar  a  contrivance  of  my 
own,  as  relates  to  the  use  of  the  heater,  tin  cap,  and  iron  ring ;  and  the  employment 
of  two  colors  instead  of  one.  On  account  of  the  liability  of  the  glass  to  crack,  I 
found  the  old  method  very  precarious,  when  a  tube  was  used  large  enough  to  show 
(he  phenomena  advantageously. '* 
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tempenttuiefiy  aa  iacessent  ciroukdoa  is  ftq»(M»tftd)  so  long  as  any 
one  portion  g!  the  liquid  b  cooler  than  another ;  or  in  other  words, 
t31  the  water  boils ;  previously  to  which,  every  particle  must  have 
combined  with  as  much  caloric,  as  it  can  receive,  without  being  con- 
vnted  into  eteam*^' 

**The  mimnerili  which  caloric  is  distributed  throughout  liquids  by 
dreuktion,  as  above  described,  is  illustrated  advantageously  by  an  ex- 
periment oontrhred  by  Rumford,  who  first  gave  to  the  process,  the  at- 
tfiRtkm  which  it  deserves/' 

**Into  ti  ^asB  nearly  fuU  of  water,  as  represented  by  the  foregoing 
figure,  some  nmaO  pieces  of  amber  are  introduced,  which  are  in  spe^ 
G^c  gravity  00  nearly  equal  to  water,  as  to  be  litde  influenced  by  grav- 
itation." 

*^The  lowertnost  part  of  the  vessel  being  subjected  to  beat,  while 
thus  prepared,  the  pieces  of  amber  are  seen  rising  verticaliy  in  its 
axis,  atid  after  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  liqtud,  moving  towards 
^e  sides,  where  die  vessel  is  colder  fit)m  the  influeiiee  of  the  exter^ 
mk  air.  Having  reached  the  «des  of  the  vessel,  they  sink  to  the 
bottom^  whence  diey  are  agun  made  to  rise  as  befere.  While  one 
set  of  the  fragments  of  amber,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  some 
are  at  the  top,  and  others  at  intermediate  situations ;  dnis  demonsira- 
tkig  the  movements,  by  which  an  equafisadon  of  temperature  is  ac«> 
oompiidbed  in  fiquids*" 

<^  When  the  boSing  point  is  almost  attamed,  ifae  particles  bemg 
nearly  of  one  temperature,  the  circulation  is  retarded.  Under  Aese 
circumstances,  the  portions  of  the  Gqiad  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  heated  suiCsMce  of  die  boiler,  are  converted  into  steam,  befere 
they  can  be  su^eeded  by  others ;  but  the  steam  thus  produced,  can^ 
not  rise  far  before  it  is  c(mdensed»  Hence  the  vftration  and  singing, 
which  is  at  this  time  observed." 

8.  Provide  a  glass  tube  twelve  or  fifteen  mches  long  and  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  tride,  closed  at  one  end,  and  that  end  thin,  so 
as  to  bear  heat;  nearly  fiH  the  tube  widi  akx^ol,  and  dien  widi  a- 
dropping  tube,  convey  to  die  bottom  some  eJcohd,  cdored  by  tnnneric 
or  coclmea]  and  rendered  a  fiide  heavier  by  water ;  if  dexterously 
done,  there  wiO  be  a  well  defined  line  of  separation ;  dien  apply  heat 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  color  will  be  rapidly  diffiised. 

Now  repeat  the  experiment,  only  place  the  colored  alcohol*  on  the 
surface ;  the  color  on  the  top  wifl  be  spcarcely  disturbed  dU  die  fluid 
be^ns  to  boiL 

*  It  !•  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no  water  should  be  added  to  it. 
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9.  Model  for  Uhuirating  the  operation  of  coneatfe  mirrors. 

"The  object  of 
the   model  repre- 
Asented  hj  this  dia* 
gram,  is  to  explain 
the  mode  in  which 
two  mirrors  oper- 
.   ate,   in    collecting 
the  rays  of  radiant 
1  heat  emitted  from 
~2?^NJ  one  focus,  and  in 
concentrating  them  in  another." 

"  The  caloric  emitted  by  a  heated  body  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror 
A,  would  pass  off  in  radii  or  rays  lessening  their  intensity,  as  the 
space  into  which  they  pass  enlarges;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances.  But  those  rays  which  are  arrested  by  the 
mirror,  are  reflected  from  it  in  directions  parallel  to  its  axis.*  Be- 
ing thus  corrected,  of  their  divergency,  they  may  be  received,  with- 
out any  other  loss,  than  such  as  arises  from  mechanical  imperfections, 
by  the  other  mirror ;  which  should  be  so  placed,  that  the  axes  of  the 
two  mirrors  may  be  coincident ;  or,  in  otner  words,  so  that  a  line 
drawn  through  their  centres,  from  A  to  B,  may  at  the  same  time  pass 
through  their  foci,  represented  by  the  little  balls  supported  by  the 
wires,  WW." 

"The  second  mirror,  B,  reflects  to  its  focus,  the  rays  which  reach 
it  from  the  first ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  a  mirror,  duly  concave,  to 
render  parallel  the  divergent  rays  received  from  its  focus, — and  to 
cause  the  parallel  rays  which  it  intercepts,  to  become  convergent,  so 
as  to  meet  in  its  focus." 

"  The  strings,  in  the  model,  are  intended  to  represent  the  paths, 
in  which  the  rays  move,  whether  divergent,  parallel,  or  convergent." 

10.  Phosphorusf  kindled  at  the  distance  of  ttventj/j  or  even  at  nx- 
tyfeetj  by  an  incandescent  iron  ball. — Dr.  Hare. 

"  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  mirrors,  which  I  employ  in 
the  ignition  of  phosphorus,  and  lighting  a  candle,  by  an  incandescent 
iron  ball  at  the  distance  of  about  twen^  feet." 

"  I  have  produced  this  result  at  sixty  feet,  and  it  might  be  always 
e&cted  at  that  distance,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
foci  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  expedition.  I  once  ascertained 
that  a  mercurial  thermometer,  when  at  the  distance  last  menticHied, 
was  raised  to  110  degrees  of  Fahrenheit." 


*  '*  The  axis  of  a  mirror  is  in  a  line  drawn  from  its  centre  through  its  focus." 
t  Especially  if  enveloped  in  cotton,  which  is  a  bad  conductor. 
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*^  Some  cotton,  imbued  previously  with  phosphorus,  is  8U{^rted 
by  a  wire  over  a  candle  wick,  placed  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors.  A  lamp  being  similarly  »tuated  with 
respect  to  the  other  mirror ;  1^  receiving  the  fi)cal  image  of  the 
flame  on  any  small  screen,  it  win  be  seen  in  what  way  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  altered  to  cause  this  image  to  M  upon  the  phos- 
phorus/' 

"The  screen  S,  placed  between  the  mirrors,  is  then  lowered  so 
as  to  intercept  the  rays.  The  iron  ball  being  rendered  white  hot,  is 
now  substituted  for  the  lamp,  and  the  screen  being  lifted,  ifae  phos- 
phorus takes  fire,  and  the  candle  is  lighted." 

"  Description  and  eanstruction  of  the  mirrors. — The  mirrors  rep- 
resented bv  the  figure,  are  sixteen  inches  m  diameter,  and  were 
turned  in  the  lathe,  the  cuttmg  tool  being  attached  to  one  end  of  an  iron 
bar  two  feet  long,  which  at  die  other  end  turned  upon  a  fixed  pivot." 

"  Of  course  the  focal  distance,  being  one  half  the  radius  of  con- 
caviQr,  is  one  foot." 

"  I  designed  these  mirrors,  and  proposed  to  have  them  made  out 
of  castings ;  but  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  I 
resorted  to  sheet  brass,  which  was  rendered  the  more  competent  by 
strengthening  the  rims  with  rings  of  cast  brass,  about  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  thick  each  way.  For  the  idea  of  these  rings,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  nurrors,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins." 

"  I  believe  there  are  none  superior,  as  the  face  is  reflected  by  them 
much  magnified,  but  without  the  sli^test  distortion." 

"  For  die  rationale  of  the  operation  of  the  mirrors,  I  refer  to  the 
preceding  article." 

11.  Diversity  of  radiating  power  in  metals^  tooodf  diarcoaij  gUtss^ 
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**  At  M,  in  the  pr^eding  figure,  a  parabolic  mirror  is  represented. 
At  B,  a  square  glass  bottle,  one  side  of  which  is  covered  with  tinfoi], 
and  aootber  so  smoked  by  means  of  a  lamp,  as  to  be  covered  with 
carbon.  Between  the  bottle  and  mirror,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  a  bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer,  protected  from  re- 
ceiving any  rays  directly  from  the  bctde,  by  a  small  metallic  disk. 
The  bottle  being  filled  with  bdling  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
temperature  in  the  focus,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  greatest 
when  the  blackened  surface  is  opposite  to  the  mirror ;  and  least,  when 
the  tinfoil  is  so  situated ;  the  efi^ct  of  the  naked  glass  be'ing  greater 
than  the  one,  and  less  than  the  other." 

"  When  a  polished  brass  andiron  is  exposed  from  mombg  till  night 
to  a  fire,  so  near  as  that  the  hand,  placed  on  it,  is  scorched  intolera- 
bly in  a  few  seconds,  it  does  not  grow  hot."* 

"  Fire  [daces  should  be  constructed  of  a  fonn  and  materials  to  fa- 
vor radiation  :  flues,  of  materials  to  favor  the  conducting  process." — 

12.  A  cork  thrust  into  a  candlestick ;  some  Uack  wool  pushed  by 
a  knife  into  a  afit  in  the  cork ;  some  thin  slices  of  phosphorus  or  sul- 
phuret  of  phosphorus,  Isdd  upon  the  wool  or  wrapped  in  it,  the  focus 
being  previously  ascertained  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  will  hardly  ever 
fail  of  success,f  an  ignited  iron  ball  or  a  few  live  coals  being  placed 
in  the  other  focus.  A  screen  of  gfass  or  metal  may  be  held  between 
the  mirrors  till  we  are  ready  for  the  result. 

13.  Fulminating  mercury,  or  silver,  or  gunpowder,  may  be  sprink- 
led on  the  wool  or  on  charcoal,  but  diey  will  by  their  ex{>losion  soil 
the  mirror:  the  effect  is  otherwise  agreeable. 

14.  B(Nling  water  being  in  one  focus  and  a  delicate  air,  or  differen- 
tial tbermometer  in  the  other,  there  is  an  evident  movement  of  the  fluid, 
and  die  glass  screen  being  interposed,  arrests  and  soon  reverses  the 
effect. 

15.  A  bri^  metallic  mirror,  heki  before  a  common  fire,  remains 
cold,  but,  if  blackened  by  candle  smoke  or  India  ink,  it  becomes  hot. 

1 6.  Provide  two  bright  tin  flasks  or  polished  metallic  tea  pots ;  black- 
en one  with  candle  or  lamp  smoke,  then  pour  boiling  hot  water  fi-om  a 
tea  kettle  into  both ;  examine  the  temperature,  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes,  and  it  will  be  found  that  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  bright 
vessel  will  remain  decidedly  the  hottest,  and  sensibly  so  for  several 
hours.J 

17.  Fill  them  with  cold  water  and  place  them  before  a  bright  fire  ; 
the  blackened  vessel  will  become  hot,  and  the  other  will  remain  cold. 


*  Except  thtt  a  little  heat  passes  by  slow  communication  along  the  iron  bar. 

t  A  moose  trap  without  die  bottom,  supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand,  makes  a 
nod  fire  grate,  and  a  sheet  of  copper,  ziuc,  or  iron,  will  protect  the  table  from  the 
falling  OW9,  t  See  the  statement  of  experiraentR,  page  71. 

11 
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Witli  a  mask  coated  with  tin  foil,  our  faces  may  safely  encounter  die 
blaze  of  a  glass  house  funiace. — Urt*s  Die.  277. 

18.  Hot  water  cools  faster  in  a  glass,  than  in  a  polished  metallic 
vessel. 

19.  ^^  Radiation  of  cold. — A  thermometer,  placed  in  the  focus  of 
a  mirror,  indicates  a  decline  of  temperature,  in  consequence  of  a  mass 
of  ice  or  snow  being  placed  before  it,  in  the  situation  occupied  by  the 
botde,  in  the  preceding  figure.  This  change  of  temperature  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  radiation  of  cold,  and  has  been  considered  as 
demonstrating  the  materiality  of  that  principle.  For,  since  the  trans- 
fer of  heat,  by  radiadon,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  tlie  exis- 
tence of  a  material  cause  of  heat ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  transmission 
of  cold,  by  the  same  process,  ou^t  to  be  admitted  m  evidence,  of  a 
material  cause  of  cold."* 

But,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  only  that  the  heat  flows  from  the 
thermometer,  which  is  relatively  the  hotter  body,  to  the  ice,  which  is 
constandy  absorbing  die  radiant  heat  of  the  room  and  that  of  the 
tliermometer  more  than  of  any  other  body,  because  the  heat  is  there 
concentrated  by  the  mirrors,  and  thence  flows  in  greater  quantities 
than  is  true  of  any  other  place. f 

III.  Congelation  and  Liquefaction. 

(a.^  Dr.  Blade  first  proved  that  fluidity  depends  on  apecuUar  comr 
binatwn  or  operation  of  heat  or  caloric. 

(6.)  The  sensible  heat  of  both  melting  ice  and  freezing  water  is 
at  all  times  and  places  32^  of  Fahr.'l — h. 

The  water,  when  first  formed  by  melting,  is  at  32®,  and  the  heat 
absorbed  during  liquefaction  has  merely  melted  the  ice,  and  has  not 
raised  its  temperature.  If  ice  is  colder  than  32^,  it  cannot  melt  till 
it  attains  that  temperature,  and  the  sensible  heat  will  neither  rise  nor 
fall  during  the  process  of  melting. 

(c.)  The  quantity  absorbed  is  140® — ^A  pound  of  snow  at  32®  and 
a  pound  of  water  at  172'',  if  quickly  mingled,  will  give  the  tempera- 
ture of  32°,  therefore  140°  have  been  absorbed  to  melt  the  ice,  and 
are  not  discoverable  by  the  senses  or  by  the  thermometer .§ 


•  Dr.  Hare. 

1  Ice  at  32°,  is  a  radiant  point  of  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  0,  and  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, e.  g.  salt  and  snow  producing  a  cold  of  0,  would  be,  relatively,  a  warm  point  in 
a  medium  of  40°  below  0. 

X  The  freezing  and  melting  points  of  all  bodies  are  the  same  Jbr  each  partiealar 
body,  but  no  two  coincide,  unless  by  chance ;  c.  g.  solid  mercury  melts  at — 39 
solid  water  or  ice  at-|-82°.  Most  bodies,  as  the  metals,  melt  without  becoming  pre- 
viously soft,  but  others  which  are  bad  conductors,  become  soft  first,  as  butter  and 
sulphur. 

§  Several  other  experiments  of  Dr.  Black,  go  to  prove  the  same  result,  namely 
that  while  ice  is  melting,  a  quantity  of  heat  enters  into  it,  without  raisiDgits  tempe* 
rature,  which  would  raise  that  of  water  140°. 
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(d,)  Freezing  water  gives  out  140°  of  heat, — ^This  wairas  the  in- 
cumbent air,  which  rises  and  affects  a  delicate  thermometer,  suspend- 
ed aboye  the  freezing  fluid.  Freezing  is  therefore  a  warming  process, 
and  sensibly  mitigates  the  severity  of  wmter ;  the  140°  being  near- 
ly the  whole  difference  between  the  extreme  climates  of  the  globe, 
and  being  given  out  from  the  extensive  surface  of  tlie  freezing  waters 
and  plants,  which  are  imbued  with  moisture,  it  greatly  mitigates  the 
atmospheric  cold. 

(e.)  Mehing  ice,  especially  if  suspended^  is  attended  by  a  descend- 
ing current  of  cold  atr^  which  is  perceptible  even  to  the  hand,  and 
sdU  more,  by  means  of  a  delicate  thermometer.  Liquefaction  is 
therefore  a  cooling  process,  as  is  perceived  also  from  the  chilly  air 
produced  by  melting  snow  in  a  bright  day. 

(/.)  fVater  cooled  bdow  32°,  if  aviated,  congeals  into  a  spongy 
mass  of  ice;  the  evolved  latent  heat  raises  the  temperature  to  32*^,  and 
a  part  of  the  ice  slowly  melts  again. — ^Water  may  be  cooled  20""  or 
more  below  the  freezing  point,  or  32"  of  Fahr.  This  is  best  done  in 
a  tall  vessel,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  and  with  a  fihn  of  oil  over  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  it  happens  often  accidentally  in  domestic  ves- 
sels, in  cold  weather.  Water  thus  cooled,  immediately  commences 
freezing,  if  a  particle  of  ice  or  even  a  crystal  that  is  floating  in  the  air, 
happens  to  enter  the  fluid. 

(g.)  AU  solids  absorb  heat  when  becoming  fluid  and  retain  it  while 
in  that  state. — ^The  quantity  of  heat  is  different  in  different  cases, 
and  is  to  be  learned  only  by  experiment. 

Sulphur  absorbs  143°.68  of  Fahr.  spermaceti  145°,  lead  162", 
beeswax  175°,  zinc  493°,  tin  500°,  bismuth  550°. — Blacky  Henry. 

(h.)  The  particular  quantity  of  heat  which  renders  a  substance 
flu%df  is  called  its  latent  heaij  or  caloric  of  fluidity^ — ^The  word  latent 
was  used  by  Dr.  Black,  merely  to  denote  the  condition  in  which  the 
heat  exists ;  latet,  it  lies  concealed. 

It  is  not  a  different  kind  of  power,  but  merely  heat  in  an  insensible 
condition  and  manifesting  its  character  by  a  peculiar  effect,  that  of 
producing  fluidity. 

(i.)  Freezing  mixturesj  depend  upon  these  principles. — One  mgre- 
dient  in  them,  is  always  a  sohd,  and  in  producing  the  effect  of  gene- 
rating cold,  this  solid  always  melts  or  liquefies,  and  thus  absorbs  heat. 
When  both  substances  are  solid,  as  snow  and  muriate  of  lime,  or 
snow  and  caustic  potash,  or  snow  and  common  salt,  the  effect  is  of 
course  ^eater. 

(j.)  Heat  is  evolved  during  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  solids. — 
This  IS  well  illustrated  by  the  slacking  of  lime  and  the  mixing  of  wa- 
ter with  burned  plaister  of  Paris,  in  both  of  which  cases,  the  water 
becomes  solid  and  heat  is  evolved. 
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A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  pota^  precipitated  by  dicchol 
evolves  considerable  heat,  when  the  salt  congeals. — Henry. 

Jk.)  Were  there  no  absorption  ofhecst  to  become  latent  during  the 
ting  oficey  countries  covered  with  ^snow  m^ht  be  instantaneoushf 
devastated.^^The  torrents  are  even  now,  very  destructive ;  then,  they 
would  be  ruinous.  Snow  and  ice  would  instantly  melt,  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  rose  above  32°,  but  as  the  absorption  of  140°  of 
heat  is  indispensable,  the  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one. 

{h)  The  heat  absorbea  in  liquefaction^  is  given  out  again  in 
freezing. — ^Thus  one  cause  tends  to  correct  the  effect  of  the  other, 
and  both  causes  conspire  to  regulate  the  temperature ;  for  thawing  is 
a  cooling,  and  freezing  is  a  warming  process. 

IV.  Vaporization  and  Gasification  or  the  roRMAtioN  or 

AERIFORM   bodies. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

Weight  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. — ^TIiis  subject  belongs  to 
mechanical  philosophy,*  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in 
investigating  the  nature  of  aerial  agents,  without  taking  into  view  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  existence  is  fuBy  demonstrated,  by 
the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump,  and  by  the  stationary  condition  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  as  well  as  by  many  com- 
mon occurrences.f  The  pressure,  in  any  given  place,  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  the  medium  is  about  fineen  pounds  on  the  square 
mch,  corresponding  to  a  column  of  thirty  inches  in  the  barometer ;  to 
about  thirty  three  feet  of  water,  and  to  colunms  of  other  fluids  varying 
in  height  according  to  their  specific  gravity. 

Taking  the  doctrine  of  atmospheric  pressure  for  granted,  we  pro- 
ceed to  aeriform  bodies. 

(a)  An  aiiriform  body  is  one  having  the  mechanical  properties  ofair;\ 
a  vapor  ii  a  transient  aeriform  body^  condensible  by  cold,  or  pressure,  or 
both  united  ;  a  gas  is  supposed  to  be  permanently  aeriform  under  eve- 
ry degree  of  pressure  and  cold. — Sonlfe  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  use 
of  these  terms,  and  a  few  bodies  continue  to  be  called  gases,  which 
have  been  condensed ;  e.  g.  ammonia,  euchlorine,  sulphurous  acid, 


•  Consult  Enfic1d*s  Philosophy,  and  jiny  other  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy. — 
This  subject  and  that  of  statical  pressui-e  in  general,  is  ably  ilhistrated  by  Dr.  Hare, 
in  his  Compendium,  p.  25. 

t  It  is  now  said  that  flies  and  other  insects  walk  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room  with 
their  backs  downwards,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  webbed  structure  of  their 
feet,  which  enables  them  to  press  the  wall  so  closely,  that  litHe  or  no  air  tntcrveaes, 
and  thus  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  keepj  them  in  their  places. — 14.  u.  k. 

t  Atmospheric  air  has,  by  pressure,  been  reduced  to  ylj  part  of  its  volume,  with- 
out losing  its  elastic  form. 
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sulphuretted  bjrdrogen,  caibonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  c3ranogen,  imnri- 
atic  acid,  and  chknine.* 

Strictlj,  the  disdncticxi  between  vapors  and  gases,  although  conven- 
ient in  description,  is  cmkaportant.  A  vapor  is  derived  from  a  bodj 
whose  vaporific  point  is  within  our  reach  ;  but  that  of  a  true  gas,  is 
lower  than  our  means  will  enable  us  to  go. 

(b.)  Caloric  converts  boih\  solids  and  fluids  intogasesy  and  vcpors. 
-—Camphor,  benzoic  acid,  and  carboaate  oi  ammonia,  are  easily 
converted  mto  vapor,  by  being  thrown  upon  a  warm  iron  ;  a  beU 
glass  may  be  placed  over  them  to  catch  the  vapor.  Some  solids  are 
volatilized  without  previous  fusion — ^sal  anmuMiiac  and  arienic  are  of 
this  number. 

(C.)  With  e^ual  pressure  and  purity,  evert  uauio  has  a 
FIXED  BOILING  OR  VAPORIFIC  POINT ;  c.  g.  wstCT,  the  barometer  be- 
ing at  30  inch,  bcrils  at  212^  ;  ether,  at  96^  or  QB**  ;J  alcohol,  173^ 
to  176^^ 

Water  m  a  ^ass  vessel  boils  at  214°  or  216^ — ^in  a  meoUic  ves^ 
sel,  at  212^.  The  boiling  point  in  most  liquids,  is  lowered  several 
degrees  by  putting  in  chips  of.  wood,  coils  of  wire,«  metallic  fiEngs, 
pounded  glass,  &c«-~-The  bubbles  of  steam  are  thus  broken,  and  the 
heat  escapes  more  rapidly.  Dr.  Bostock  thus  reduced  the  boiling 
point  of  ether,  50°,  and  that  of  alcohol,  30°.  || 

(c2.)  Hie  steam  or  vapor ,  is  of  the  same  tempertxture  with  the  boU^ 
ing  liquid. 

(£.)  Phenomena  of  ebullition — explained  by  the  instance  <^ 
water.  As  the  water  is  warming  from  the  comnxm  temperature,  it 
is  first  thrown  into  currents  by  the  change  of  specific  gravity,  and 
when  it  arrives  at  212°,ir  elastic  vapor  then  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fluid,  and  from  its  levity  ascends,  is  condensed  and  disappears ;  it  is 
followed  by  other  bubbles,  and  when  the  water  is  thus  all  heated  to  the 
boiling  pcant,  the  vapor  passes  through  imcondensed,  and  is  dissipated 
at  the  top.     The  water  remains  at  212^  tilt  the  last  drop  is  exhaled. 

The  old  the(^es  of  palpable  fire,  or  matter  of  calorie,  of  air  bub* 
bles  passing  through  the  water,  and  thus  causing  its  agitation,  be. 
are  untenable,  and  unworthy  of  discussion.     Water,  in  the  aeriform 

*  See  Mr.  Faraday's  experiments  in  Philos.  Transa^  part  II.  ibr  1822»  and  Am. 
Jour.  Vol.  7  pa.  352. 

t  Dr.  Bkicl:  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pfailowpfay  of  vapors  and  gases,  or  in  other 
words,  of  aerifiirm  bodies,  by  his  discoveries  respecting  latent  beat,  and  by  proving 
the  distinct  existence  of  an  aeriform  body,  di^rent  from  common  air,  namely,  carbo- 
nic acid  eas,  called  by  him,^e£i  air.    The  period  of  this  discovery  was  1757. 

t  Dr.  Urc  says  lOO^. 

§  For  exceptions.  See  Hesry,  lOth  Lond.  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pa.  114 ;  Ann.  Philos.  new 
series,  IX.  296.  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  torn,  VII.  pa.  807 ;  and  Jour.  Science, 
Vol  V.  pa.  aai.  II  Ann.  Phil.  N.  S.  Vol.  IX. 

IF  And  also,  when  (he  vapor  has  acquired  elastic  power  sufficient  to  lift  both  the 
atmosphere  and  the  superincumbent  fluid. 
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State,  or  steam,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  mechanical  movements  in  the 
boiling  fluid,  and  the  cloud  which  we  see  in  the  air  near  the  surface 
is  the  vapor  condensed  into  minute  drops  resembling  a  fog  or  mist. 
The  singing  arises  from  the  escape  of  innumerable  air  bubbles,  and 
the  crackling  noise,  that  precedes  boiling,  and  ceases  when  it  begins, 
is  owing  to  the  formation  of  elastic  vapor,  and  its  immediate  conden- 
sation by  the  colder  fluid  above. 

(/.)  Perfecthi  farmed  vapor  is  invisiblei. — ^If  water  or  other  fluid 
be  boiled  in  a  glass  flask,  the  space  above  the  water,  appears  as  if 
the  vessel  were  empty,  and  the  cloud  at  the  mouth  consisting  of  con- 
densed steam,  in  the  form  of  mist,  would  not  be  seen,  if  the  air 
were  of  the  temperature,  212°. 

Ether,  in  thin  glass  vessels,  is  easily  vaporized  by  applying  boiling 
water,  and  condensed  again  by  cold  water. 

(G.)  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  about  950°  or  from  thai  to  1000°. 
— Dr.  Ure  adopts  the  latter  number,  which  is  probably  correct. 
This  is  proved,  by  distilling  one  gallon  of  water,  and  condensing  the 
vapor  in  a  worm  unmersed  in  ten  gallons  of  the  same  fluid,  each  of 
which  will  receive  nearly  100°  of  heat,  and  this  multiplied  by  10, 
gives  the  above  result  very  nearly.*  Or  one  gallon  of  water  in  steam, 
will  heat  six  gallons  from  60°  to  212° ;  212  —  50x6=972=  latent 
heat  of  steam  very  nearly.    • 

Hence,  steam  is  an  excellent  vehicle  of  heat,  and  is  very  useful  in 
cookery,  in  heating  manufactories,  drying  gunpowder,  and  chemical 
precipitates,  in  heating  baths,  dye  vats,  and  apartments  for  invalids ; 
in  making  pharmaceutical  extracts,  and  in  many  other  cases.  Large 
vessels  of  wood  are  employed  with  great  economy  because  they  can 
be  heated  by  steam. 

(H.)  Principle  op  Distillation. 

Caloric,  combining  with  the  more  volatile  part  of  a  fluid,  raises  it 
in  vapor;  it  is  again  condensed  by  the  cold  water  of  the  refrigeratory, 
which  thus  becomes  rapidly  hot,  and  must  be  often  changed ;  this  is 
usually  done  by  ^  stream  of  cold  water  conveyed  into  the  condenser ; 
on  one  side,  hot  water  runs  out,  and  on  another,  cold  water  runs  in.f 

A  retort  and  receiver  is  the  simplest  distilling  apparatus ;  the  fluid 
in  the  retort  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver, which  is  kept  cold  for  that  purpose.  Sublimation  is  the  same 
thing  in  principle,  as  distillation,  but  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the 
solid  form ;  this  is  seen,  in  the  case  of  camphor,  sulphur,  benzoic 
acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  arsenic,  &c. 

*  Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  sensible  heat,  and  for  waste.  Henry,  10th 
I^d.  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  127. 

t  Col.  Wm.  Moseley  of  New  Haven,  ingeniously  avails  himself  of  the  cold  water 
at  the  bottom  and  of  the  hot  water  at  (he  top  of  Uie  condensing  tub,  to  supply  bathn 
conveniently  and  economically. 
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Distillation  in  vacuo,  although  it  is  attended  by  no  economy  of 
heat,  is  a  good  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  where  the  product 
would  be  injured  by  a  high  temperature. 

Vinegar  as  commonly  distilled,  has  often  an  empyreumatic  taste, 
but  if  distilled  in  vacuo,  it  requires  only  130^  of  heat,  aud  the  pro- 
duct is  pellucid  and  fine. — l.  u.  k. 

In  these  cases,  the  vacuum  is  obtained  either  by  driving  out  the 
air  by  the  vapor,  and  then  closing  the  aperture  of  the  receiving  ves- 
sel, or,  by  applying  a  S3nrmge  or  m  pump  to  the  receiver^  cold  being 
also  of  course  in  all  cases  applied  to  the  receiver.* 

(t.)  The  specific  heat  of  the  vapors  of  different  fluids  is  different, 
and  can  be  ascertained  by  experiment  onl}^ 

Table  of  latent  heat  of  vapors.^ 

Desfiretz,  Ann.  de 
Ure's  Die.  17.    Chim.  &c.  xxiv.  829. 
Vapor  of  Water,  at  212°  1000.  955.8 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.825,  457.    (sp.  gr.  ,793,)  373.86 

Sul.  ether,  boiling  point  104°,  312.9  ("  «  .715,)  163.44 
Spt.  turpentine,  "  about  31 0%  183.8  (  "  "  .872,)  138.24 
Petroleum,  183.8 

Nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1.494 — ^boiled  at  165°,)  550. 

Liquid  ammonia,  (sp.  gr.  0.978,)  865.09 

Vinegar,  (sp.  gr.  1.007,)  905, 

The  force  of  vapor  at  the  boiling  point  is  the  same  in  all  fluids ; 
it  is  equal  to  30  inches  of  mercury,  and  in  all  fluids,  is  the  same  for 


*  In  consequence  of  a  tax  laid  by  the  English  parliament  on  the  Scotch  stUls,  by 
which  they  were  to  pay  thirty  shillings  a  year  on  every  gallon  of  the  capacinr  of 
their  stiUs,  it  became  their  interest  to  make  them  work  as  fast  as  possible,  and  they 
made  such  improvements  in  the  construction  of  their  stills,  that,  although  the  fax 
was  augmented  by  degrees  from  thirty  shUlings  a  year  on  a  gallon,  to  fifty  four 
pounds,  they  stlH  continued  to  carry  on  the  busfness  with  advantage.  The  improve- 
ments consisted  chiefly  in  making  the  still  very  broad  and  very  flat,  so  that  only  a  small 
depth  of  wash  could  be  in  it  at  once,  leaving  a  very  large  orifice  for  the  escape  of  the 
vapor,  having  an  internal  moving  apparatus  for  agitating  the  wash,  to  prevent  its 
burning,  and  another  in  the  upper  part  of  the  still  to  break  the  frothy  effervescence, 
when  it  would  be  in  danger  of  boiline  over.  The  fire  was  applied  to  a  yery  largo 
surface ;  the  ebullition  was  very  rapid  and  general;  no  pressure  was  opposed  to  the 
escape  of  the  vapor,  and  thus  they  arrived  at  such  astonishing  rapidity  in  the  distilla- 
tion, as  to  run  off  their  stUls  of  forty  or  fifty  gallons  capacity,  three  times  In  an  hour, 
or  seventy  two  times  in  twenty  four  hours,  (see  report  on  the  Scotch  Distillery,  PhH. 
Mag.  Vol.  y  I.  pa.  76,)  and  by  improvements  still  subsequent,  they  brought  the  pro- 
cess to  such  perfection,  that  a  still  of  the  capacity  of  forty  gaHons  in  the  body,  and 
thr^e  in  the  head,  char^^ed  with  sixteen  gallons  of  wash,  could  be  worked  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  times  m  twenty  four  hours,  viz.  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons  of  wash  could  be  distilled,  and  as  the  wash  would  afiford  eighteen  per 
cent  of  spirit,  it  follows,  that  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty  two  gallons 
could  be  distilled  from  a  still  of  this  capacity  in  twenty  four  hours,  me  still  could  be 
worked  off  therefore,  twenty  times  in  an  hour,  or  once  in  three  minutes,  and  gave 
about  fifty  eight  galfons  an  hour,  or  near  a  gallon  in  a  minute. 

t  Quoted  from  Henry,  10th  London  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 
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an  equal  number  of  degrees  above  and  below  ebullition^  but  fixed 
oib,  subhuric  acid  and  mercury,  affintl  no  readily  appreciable  vapor 
under  the  boiling  point. 

(j.)  By  being  converted  into  steam^  a  cubic  indi*  of  uHXter  be- 
comes nearly  a  cubic  foot  or  1728  cubic  inches.  Dr.  Black  and  Mr. 
Watt  estimated  the  enlargement  at  nearly  1800  times.  According  to 
Gay  Lfussac  it  is  1698  times.  Alcohol,  in  vapor,  under  the  €x>nunon 
pressure,  occupies  659  times  the  volume  that  it  did  when  liquid,  and 
ether  443  times.  The  specific  gravity  of  steam  is  623,  air  being 
1000,  but  the  vapor  of  alcohol  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air,  and  that 
of  ether  more  than  twice  and  a  half  as  heavy,  and  generally  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  lower  the  boiUng  point  of  a  fiuid,  the  more  dense 
is  the  vapor  formed  from  it. 

(K.)  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  pressure  in 

GENERAL,  EXERTS  AN  IMPORTANT  INFLUENCE  ON  VAPORIZATION. 

As  already  observed,  no  correct  conclusions  respecting  aeriform 
bodies  can  be  formed,  without  taking  this  subject  into  view. 

(Z.)  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  column  of 
mercury  whtdi  it  is  capable  of  sustaining. — ^A  glass  tube  not  less  than 
32  mcbes  long  nor  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed  at  one  end, 
being  filled  with  mercury,  and  having  its  mouth  first  closed  by  the 
finger,  and  then  mverted  and  opened  under  the  surface  of  mercury, 
exhibits  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure,  vibrating  on  both 
sides  of  29  or  30  inches,  which  is  about  the  medium  of  different  cli- 
mates, seasons  and  countries.f 

(m.)  »St  the  medium  pressure^  pure  water  boUs  at  212^  ;  if  the 
pressure  be  diminished^  water  and  all  fluids  boU  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture.— ^This  is  shewn  by  the  air  pump,  and  by  the  Torricellian 
vacuum,  j:  Natural  variations  of  atmo^heric  pressure  vary  the  boil- 
ing point  about  5°. 

(n.)  According  to  Dr.  Bhckj  fluids  boU  in  vacuo  with  124^  less 
of  heat  than  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  others  say  with 
146**  less,  if  estimated  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum.^ 

As  we  ascend,  it  requires  less  heat  to  make  water  boil ;  on  the 
fop  of  Mount  Blanc,  it  boils  at  187°,J|  and  on  the  range  of  Pasco, 
Peru,  at  ISO^.IT    In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wollaston's  thermometer,  each 


*  Weight  252  graiiu.  The  apecific  gravity  of  steam  at  212<'  and  of  the  force  cX  90 
inches  of  mercury,  in  pressure,  is  to  dry  air  as  10  to  16. — Henry. 

t  See  Dr.  Hare's  experiments,  in  his  Compendium. 

t  For  a  table,  see  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  116,  Lon.  Ed.  10. 

§  The  space  above  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube :  it  was  called  after  its  discov- 
•rer  Evangelista  Torricelli. 

11  The  monks  at  one  of  the  highest  monasteries  on  the  Alps,  complain  that  (bey 
cannot  make  good  BouiUie,  (milk  porridge,)  because  the  water  boils  so  soon  — JParM* 
Pharmaeologia.    A  digester  would  remove  the  difficult  v. 

ir  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  50. 
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rlegree  near  the  boding  point  is  divided  into  1000  parts.  Each  de- 
gree of  Fahr.  is  equivalent  to  0.689  of  an  inch  of  the  barometer,  in- 
dicating an  elevation  of  530  feet.  The  1000th  part  of  a  degree  in 
WoUaston's  thermometer  is  therefore  equivalent  to  about  six  inches, 
and  the  height  of  a  common  table  produces  a  manifest  difference 
in  the  boiling  point  of  water.^ 

This  delicate  instrument  therefore  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bar- 
ometer, it  being  necessary  only  to  make  water  boil  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  elevation  of  the  place. 

The  boiling  pomt  of  water  is  raised  by  having  salt  dissolved  in  it, 
and  the  steam  has  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  fluid,  and  so  in  other 
cases.f 

(o.)  Slight  variaiions  of  pressure  may  he  exhibited  in  glass  vessels. 
— ^Boil  water  in  a  flask  until  the  air  is  aU  expelled  by  the  steam  ; 
cork  It  while  boiling ;  if  tight,  it  will  continue  to  boil,  and  the  more 
rapidly,  if  it  be  cooled,  as  by  touching  it  with  or  immersing  it  in  cold 
water,  and  the  boiling  will  be  repressed  or  stopped  by  hot  water. 

In  a  retort  corked  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  phenomena  are 
still  more  strikingly  exhibited ;  the  w^atcr,  if  shaken  after  all  is  cold, 
falls  like  lead,  thus  illustrating  the  principle  of  the  water  hammer.;^ 

Water,  boiled  in  a  flask,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock,  has  its  ebulli- 
tion repressed  by  closing  the  key  for  a  very  short  time ;  on  opening 
it,  it  boils  violently  again,  and  so  vice  versa.  This  must  be  done 
with  caution,  the  operator  avoiding  exposure  both  to  the  mouth  and 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  All  these  effects  depend  on  variations  of  pressure. 

(P.)  Great  variations  of  pressure  are  safely  exhibited 
IN  strong  metallic  vessels. 

In  Papin's  digester,  or  any  strong  boiler,  fitted  with  a  cover,  stop- 
cocks and  valve,  the  vapor  of  boiling  water  or  other  fluids  may 
be  confined;  then  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  will  rise  as  the  pres- 
sure increases,  and  the  ebullition  will  be  repressed  or  stopped.  Wa- 
ter may  be  heated  m  this  manner  to  400°  of  Fahr.  or  more ;  the 
danger  of  explosion  is  of  course  greater  in  proportion  to  the  heat  ;§ 
the  machine  being  suddenly  opened,  a  jet  of  steam  rushes  out  with 
great  violence,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  falls. 

Mr.  Southern's  table  of  pressure  and  temperature  is  copied  fi*om 
Henry.  II 

•  Henry,  and  Phil.  Transi.  f  Eng.  Quar.  Jour.  Vol.  X VIII. 

X  This  18  owing  to  the  want  of  atniomheric  resistance,  and  shews  that  rain  would 
Jail  like  shot  if  it  were  not  resisted  by  the  air. 

§  As  formerly  believed,  although  now  controverted  by  Mr.  Peridns ;  see  Jones' 
Journal,  and  American  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  52.  Mr.  Perkins  thinks  that  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  unless  there  be  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water  to  generate  new  steam  and  thus  add  to  the  quantity.  Aside 
from  this,  the  steam  is  no  more  expanded  by  increased  heat,  than  air  or  any  other 
elastic  fluid  would  be.  ||  Vol.  1,  p.  122,  Lond.  Ed.  10. , 

12 
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AtnuMpberM. 
1 

Praaure  in  inches 

of  mercury. 

29.8 

Tempentofv. 
-  212'o 

2     - 

-   59.6     - 

-       260.3 

4         -         -         -       179^ 

-  293.4 

8     - 

238.4     - 

-       343.6 

f  y.)  The  latent  heat  of  steam  may  be  shewn  by  the  digester. — Five 
gallons  of  water  are  heated  to  400'' ;  the  orifice  being  opened,  one 
gallon  flies  away  in  the  form  of  steam  ;  the  resulting  temperature  is 
212®  ;  therefore  one  gallon  in  steam  has  carried  away  heat  repre- 
sented by  5  X  188=940=  nearly  the  latent  heat  of  steam;  for  400* 
—  212  =  188,  and  there  were  five  gallons  of  water. 

(r.)  The  latent  heat  of  condensed  steamy  if  suffered  to  pass  into 
cold  watery  makes  it  boil  quickly y  and  it  soon  melts  ice. — Great  noise 
is  produced  b^  steam  striking  cold  water ;  this  is  owing  to  its  sud- 
den condensation,  and  the  noi«e  grows  less  as  the  water  becomes 
hotter,  till  finally  the  steam  passes  almost  silently  through  water,  at  or 
near  212°,  like  a  gas,  and  is  not  condensed.* 

The  better  way  to  heat  water,  is  to  surround  by  steam,  the  vessel 
containing  the  water  to  be  heated.  Mr.  Parkes  heated  twentv  gal- 
lons in  this  manner,  in  six  minutes,  from  52°  to  190°,  in  eight  nunutes 
to  200°,  in  ten  minutes  to  208°,  and  in  eleven  to  212°. — l.  u.  K.f 

High  steam  does  not  scald,  because  it  is  cooled  by  its  sudden  ex- 

i)ansion,  and  it  blows  along  with  it  a  mass  of  cold  air  ;  indeed  it  is  no 
onger  high  steam,  but  common  steam  partly  condensed.  It  also  blows 
a  burmng  brand  powerfully,  but  if  held  too  near,  it  extinguishes  the 
fire  m  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  it  does  not 
scald  the  hand,  at  a  few  inches  from  the  orifice.  The  agent  in  the 
combustion  is  not  so  much  the  steam  as  the  air  which  it  blows  along ; 
still,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  the  steam  may  be,  and  probably  is 
decomposed,  givmg  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  hydrogen  to  the  flame. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  a  boiling  tea  kettle  does  not 
bum  the  hand,  but  that,  if  it  ceases  boiling,  it  will  produce  that  efiect ; 
perhaps  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  fact ;  and  this  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, as  the  trial  is  of  course  made  m  a  hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 

(*.^  The  density  of  steam  confined  over  watery  is  directly  as  its 
elasticity;  that  is,  the  higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater  the 
elasticity,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  steam  of 
the  same  volume,  j; 

*  It  is  mid  however  that  water  heated  in  this  way  ia  stUl  two  or  three  degrees 
short  of  the  boiling  point. — l.  u.  k. 
t  Quoting  Parkes*  Chem.  Essays. 
%  Hepry,  Vol.  I,  p.  122,  Lond.  £d.  10. 
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(T.)  "  The  Mime  Vfeight  of  steam  contains^  whatever  may  be  its 
density  9  the  same  yiantity  of  caloric;  its  latent  heat  being  increased^ 
in  proportion  as  its  senstble  heat  is  diminished;  and  the  reverse.'** — 
Henry. — ^Water  distUled  in  vacuo  at  70°,  gave  a  vapor  which,  when 
condensed,  indicated  latent  heat  amounting  to  1200**  or  1300*. 
Hence  there  is  no  economy  of  heat  in  distilUng  in  vacuo,  for,  as  the 
sensible  heat  is  diminished,  the  latent  heat  is  increased. 

(U.^  But  steam  formed  at  temperatures  above  212^,  suffers  a  di^ 
minutum  of  latent  heat  by  the  increase  of  its  sensible  heat.'\ — Hence 
there  is  no  economy  of  fuel  in  the  use  of  high  steam^  for  more  heat 
passes  off  by  the  chimney  than  where  low  ste^m  is  generated.  There 
may  be  convenience  and  economy  of  room  and  money,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  machinery,  and  obviously  the  higher  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  steam  is  formed,  the  more  of  it  £ere  is  in  a  given 
space,  or  the  more  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  and  consequently  the 
greater  is  the  moving  power. 

Jy.)  Fluids  under  v€ut pressure,  maybe  converted  into  vapor  with 
y  a  smaU  augmentation  of  volume. — ^This  was  done  by  M.  de  la 
Tour,  J  in  glass  tubes ;  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  .837,  and  occupying  about 
}  of  the  capacity  of  the  tube,  became  transparent  vapor  by  expand- 
ing to  a  little  over  three  times  its  first  volume,  and  with  a  pressure  of 
119 .atmospheres,  or  785  lbs.  on  the  square  inch;  the  temperature 
was  404.6**  Fahr. 

Ether  at  369°  of  Fahr.  became  vapor,  under  38  or  39  atmos- 
pheres =  576  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  vapor  occupied  less  room 
than  that  of  alcohol  or  naptha. 

Water,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  soda,  required  a  little  over  four 
volumes  to  become  vapor.  In  these  experiments,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  atmospheric  air  made  no  difierence,  and  on  cooling  the 
tubes,  the  fluids  reappeared,  the  vapor  being  condensed. 

At  these  high  temperatures,  water  can  decompose  glass,  by  sepa- 
ratmg  its  alkafi,  and  thus  causing  the  glass  to  become  cloudy. 


*  That  is,  e  oonveTW,  aa  the  setistble  heat  increases,  tlie  latent  heat  diminlBhes,  so 
that  equal  weights  of  steam  inewnbent  aver  toater,  at  whatever  temperature,  coatnin 
the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  or  the  total  heat  of  steam  is  a  constant  quantity.  A  giv- 
en quantity  of  vapor  of  the  same  substance,  whatever  may  be  its  temperature,  and 
elasticity  imparts  to  cold  water  the  same  quantity  of  heat 

t  Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  new  series.  Brewster's  Edit  of  Prof.  Robinson's 
works. 

t  Annates  deChimie  and  dePbyBique,  XXI.  12t~178.  XXII.  400.  Annals  oi 
Philos.  v.  290. 
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(W.)  Op  the  steam  engine. — Dr.  Hare. 

The  principle  of  Savary^s  Steam  Engine  iUustratecf. 


l^iM'/uj; 


,mm 


^^  A  matrass,  situated  as  in  the  above  figure,  and  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  being  subjected  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  water 
will  soon,  by  boiling,  fiU  the  matrass  with  steam.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, bubbles  of  air  will  cease  to  escape  from  the  neck  of  the 
matrass,  through  the  water  in  the  vase." 

"The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  on  removing  the  lamp,  the 
water  of  the  vase  will  quickly  rush  into  the  vacuity,  in  the  matrass, 
arising  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam." 

Cf  Savary^s  Engine.* 

"The  celebrated  engine  of  Savary,  which  led  to  the  invention  of 
tliat  of  Newcomen,  and  finally  to  the  almost  perfect  machine  of  Bol- 
ton and  Watt,  consisted  essentially  of  a  chamber  in  which  steam, 
after  being  introduced  from  a  boiler,  was  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold 
water,  as  m  the  experiment  above  described." 

"Just  before  the  condensation  of  tlie  steam,  the  communication 
with  the  boiler  was  cut  ofi*,  and  a  cock  or  valve,  was  opened  in  a  pipe 
descending  mto  a  reservoir  of  cold  water.  The  chamber  was  con- 
sequendy  filled  with  water,  which  was  expeUed  through  an  aperture 
opened  for  the  purpose,  by  allowing  the  steam  to  enter  again  above 
the  water.  The  aperture  through  which  the  water  escaped,  and 
that  through  which  the  steam  entered,  being  closed  simultaneously, 
the  operation  of  condensing  the  steam  and  filling  the  chamber  with 


*  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  in  1668  published  in  his  book  (whimsically  entitled,) 
The  Century  of  Inventions,  an  obscure  hint  of  the  contrivance,  which  Savary  car- 
ried into  effect  in  1669. 
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water  was  reiterated,  as  likewise  in  due  successioD  the  other  steps  of 
the  process,  as  above  stated." 

Of  JVctccomcn'*  Engine, 

"  The  great  objection  to  Savary's  engine,  was  the  waste  of  steam 
arbing  from  its  entrance,  over  the  water,  into  a  cold  moist  chamber. 
So  great  is  the  power  of  cold  water  in  condensing  steam,  that  had 
the  steam  been  introduced,  below  the  water,  it  could  not  have  been 
expelled  until  ebullition  should  have  been  excited ;  but  heat,  being 
propagated  downwards  in  liquids  with  extreme  difficulty,  the  steam 
entering  from  above  was  not  condensed  so  rapidly  as  to  paralyze  the 
engine." 

"To  diminish  the  very  great  loss  sustained  in  the  engbe  of  Sa- 
vary,  Newcomen,  instead  of  causmg  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 
condensation  to  act  direcdy  upon  water,  contrived  diat  it  should  act 
upon  a  piston,  moving,  air  tight,  in  a  large  cylinder,  like  a  pump 
chamber.  The  piston  was  attached  to  a  large  lever,  to  the  end  of 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum,  a  pump  rod  and  a  weight 
were  fastened.  By  the  vacuum  arising  from  the  condensation,  the 
piston,  being  exposed  to  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  drawing  up,  of  course, 
the  rod  and  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever." 

"The  cylinder  being  replenished  with  steam,  the  weight  on  the 
beam  drew  up  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  and  pushed  down  the  pump 
rod,  and  thus  by  the  alternate  admission  and  condensation  of  steam, 
the  piston  and  pump  rod  were  made  to  undergo  an  alternate  motion, 
by  which  the  pump,  actuated  by  the  rod,  was  kept  in  operation. — 
Although  less  caloric  was  wasted  by  Newcomen  s  engine  than  by 
Savary^s,  there  was  still  great  waste,  as  the  cylinder  was  to  be  heated 
up  to  the  boilmg  point  each  time  that  steam  was  admitted,  and  to 
be  cooled  much  below  that  point  as  often  as  condensation  was  ef- 
fected." 

In  Watt  and  Bolton^a  Engine^*  steam  from  the  boiler  lifts  the  pis- 
ton, and  steam  let  in  above,  depresses  it ;  condensation  of  the  steam 
taking  place  at  the  same  time,  by  communication  with  a  cold  vacuum, 
connected  with  an  air  pump ;  thus  the  stroke  and  condensation  are 
alternate,  the  cylinder  is  kept  constantly  hot,  and  the  condenser  cold, 
by  water  pumped  in  by  the  working  machinery,  from  below ;  the 
hot  water,  formed  from  the  condensed  steam,  is  returned  to  the  boiler. 


*  This  eneine,  the  most  splendid  present  ever  made  by  science  to  the  arts,  Is,  in 
common  with  other  steam  engines,  Ur  from  using  the  whole  power  that  is  genera- 
ted ;  for  Clement  and  Desormes  conclude,  from  their  own  experiments  that  the 
best  steam  engines  have  brought  to  bear  not  more  than  one  twelfth  part  of  the 
power  of  steam,  as  calculated  by  theory.— 2^en.  I.  85,  5th  Edit. 
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by  the  operation  of  the  machmerj ;  the  atmosphere  does  not  ope* 
rate,  except  on  the  horizontal  section  of  the  rod  of  the  piston.  lo 
this  machme,  the  steam  b  constantly  working,  while  in  Newcomen's 
it  was  inert  half  the  time,  and  not  only  was  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston,  chilled  at  every  stroke,  by  the  cold  water,  but  above  the  pis- 
ton, by  the  cold  air.  Mr.  Watt's  great  improvement  consisted  in  shut- 
ting out  the  atmosphere  entirely,  and  in  causing  the  condensation  of 
the  steam,  at  a  distance  from  the  cylinder,  which  is  in  that  way  mam^ 
tained  at  the  boilmg  point.  Thus  both  the  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  piston,  is  caused  by  the  elastic  efibrt  of  the  steam. 

Wo^z^  Evanses  or  the  high  Pressure  Engine. — ^There  is  no  con- 
densation of  the  steam,  which  is  driven  out  alternately,  above  and  be- 
low the  pistcm,  against  the  atmosphere.  As  these  engmes  work  amply 
by  dead  lift  of  expansive  steam,  great  strength  is  necessary  in  the 
machinery.  The  principal  advantage  is  in  economy  of  machinery, 
and  room ;  not  of  fuel.  On  account  of  the  strength  and  smaller  size 
of  the  boilers,  explosions  are  less  frequent,  than  in  the  low  press- 
ure engines,  but  they  are  more  destructive.  Dr.  Hare  remarks, 
that  "the  engines  in  our  steam  boats,  generally  combine  the  two  prin- 
ciples— ^usmg  steam  that  will  support  a  weight,  of  from  seven  to  fif«. 
teen  pounds,  per  square  inch,  and  that  a  true  Bolton  and  Watt  steam 
eneine,  having  an  ample  supply  of  water,  cannot  explode  while  the 
safety  valve  is  of  a  proper  size,  and  not  improperly  loaded.*** 

Perkin^s  Generator.j — ^The  pressure  is  far  beyond  any  thing  here- 
tofore used ;  ei^t  hundred  pounds,  and  even  one  thousand  pounds, 
on  the  square  inch,  is  not  an  uncommon  pressure  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred has  been  frequendy  used.  The  generator  is  very  small ;  it  is 
heated  in  a  furnace ;  there  is  no  boiler,  but  water  is  injected  by  the 
machinery,  as  it  is  wanted,  about  one  gdlon  at  a  time.  At  Woolwich 
of  ]Ble,X  the  steam  was  so  heated,  as  to  set  fire  to  wood,  tow,  be. 
and  to  ignite  the  iron  generator,  at  the  orifice  made  for  the  emission 
of  the  steam.  Mr.  Perkms  says,  that  4000  atmospheres  =  65,000 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  is  the  maximum  pressure  of  steam.^ 

(a:.)  Mr.  FerMns  states  that  his  high  steam  wiUnot  issue  from  an 
orifice^  in  his  generator ,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  the  pressure 


*  If  these  conditioDS  were  obsenred,  all  steam  engi&es  would  be  raucli  safer  than 
they  are ;  but  iti  the  high  pressure  engines,  the  metal  Is  necessarily  eipeeed  both 
to  the  weakening  effect  of  heat,  and  to  the  mechanical  strain  arising  from  vast  pres* 
sure ;  while  in  the  low  pressure  engines,  these  causes  are  comparatively  feeble  lb 
their  operation.  The  rule  for  loading  the  valve  in  Mr.  Watrs  original  engines, 
was  two  and  a  half  pounds  Ibr  each  square  inch. 

t  See  Am.  Jour,  especially  Vol.  aIII. 

t  Jones'  Journal,  Nov.  1827. 

§  The  elastic  energy  of  common  steam  is  derived  from  (he  latent  heat  X  >P*  gr.  -f- 
fhe  temperature  or  £ennametrlc  tension.— CTre. 
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being  800Ibs*  on  the  square  bch,  but  when  cooled  down  to  the  com- 
mon working  temperature,  it  bsues  with  a  roaring  noise,  so  as  to  be 
heard  half  a  mile,  and  powerfully  blows  a  burning  brand  which  it 
would  not  do  before.* 

(y.)  Cetuse  cf  the  eaydosi&n  of  steam  boUers.^-^AccoTding  to  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  Hazard,  of  PfaiUadelphia,  it  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
fact  that  the  boiler,  by  want  of  water,  becomes  heated  unduly,  and 
heats  the  steam  excessively ;  the  water  then  dashing  up  in  jets,  caus- 
ed by  the  ebullition,  or  even  by  the  spontaneous  or  intentional  lifting 
of  the  valve,  is  converted  into  steam,  in  such  great  quantities j  that  it 
cannot  be  retained,  and  therefore  bursts  the  boiler.  A  boiler  full  of 
steam,  without  access  to  water,  it  is  said,  may  be  heated  even  to  red- 
ness, without  explosion,  steam  being  no  more  expansible  thaii  an 
equal  volume  of  air,  but  if  there  be  water  present  to  form  more 
steam,  then  the  pressure  becomes  uncontrolable.  Red  hot  iron  boil- 
ers, by  decomposing  water,  doubtless  generate  hydrogen  gas,  when 
the  water  is  suddenly  let  in,  and  this,  being  incapable  of  condensa- 
tion, of  course,  greatly  increases  the  tendency  to  escplosion,  which 
the  boiler,  thus  rapidly  oxidized,  is  unable  to  resist. 

STEAM   ARTILLERT. 

Mr.  Perkins,  b^  apphdng  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  cannon  l)alls, 
is  able  to  throw  sixty,  iour-pound  balls,  in  a  minute,  "  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  rifled  musket,  and  to  a  proportionate  distance.^ 

A  musket  may  be  made  to  throw,  by  means  of  steam,  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  balls  in  a  minute,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that 
a  constant  stream  of  balls  may  be  discharged  durine  a  whole  day, 
if  required.  From  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  biulets  have  actu« 
ally  been  thrown  per  minute,  the  steam,  all  the  while  blowing  off  at 
the  escape  valve.f  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  range  of  shot,  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  is  much  more  limited  than  if  fired  in  the  usual  way. 
Principle  cf  Cupping. 

A  cup  partially  exhausted  of  air,  by  burning  paper  in  it,]^  and  sud^ 
denly  apptied  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  atk>ws  the  flesh  to  be  forced 
into  it,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  after  scarification,  the  renewal 
of  the  process,  causes  die  bk>od  to  ooze  out.  The  emission  of  blood, 
at  great  heights,  as  experienced  by  Humboldt  and  his  compani(»8 
on  the  Andes,  was  probably  owing  to  the  preniiling  force  of  vas- 
cular action,  imder  a  greatly  diminished  pressure,  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.      ' 


*  Mr.  Perkins  aupposes  that  heat  is  matter  and  that  its  accumulation  at  the  on- 
£ce  imprisons  the  steam. 

+  Am.  Jour.  VoK  XIII  pp.  44,  46. 

t  Exhausting  syringes  are  said  to  be  now  occasionally  used. 
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ADDITIONAL    EXPERIMENTAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE    NATURC    OF 
AERIFORM   BODIES. 

Q  1.  Jlerjform  bodies  can  displace  ^ross  fluids  orpre^ 

/'I^\      f^cnt  their  entrance  into  cavities  which  they  occupy, — 

'  '^    '      The  figure  represents  a  cylindrical  glass  containing  a 

colored  fluid,  upon  which  is  a  taper  floating  upon  a 

wide,  flat  and  thin  cork ;  a  narrow  and  tall  bell  glass 

is  placed  carefully  over  the  light,  and  depressed  as  far 

^  A  as  it  can  be,  without  making  the  fluid  overflow ;  the 

light  is  then  seen  at  &  i  winch  is  the  surface  of  the 

fluid,  within  the  jar,  while  a  a,  shows  its  position  cm  the 

outside.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  this  is 

5  the  principle  of  the  diving  bell. 

2.  The  candle  bomb  is  a  spherule  of  glass  contain- 
ing a  little  alcohol,  ether  or  water ;  it  has  a  stem,  which 
is  stuck  mto  a  candle,  so  that  the  ball  shall  be  in,  or 
just  above  the  wick,  which  is  touched  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, that  it  may  be  lighted  promptly ;  when  this  is  done,  the  fluid 
IS  vaporized,  and  the  glass  soon  explodes ;  it  should  be  placed  behind 
a  screen. 

3.  A  glass  flask  containing  water  over  an  Argand  or  mrit  lamp, 
or  over  a  few  burning  coals,  shews  the  phenomena  of  boiling. 

4.  The  Eolipile. — A  copper  ball  with  a  recurved  tube,  shews  the 
force  of  steam,  issuing  from  a  capillary  orifice ;  it  will  vigorous^ 
blow  a  burning  brand,  or  the  entire  fire,  if  placed  on  the  heartii.  If 
ether,  or  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine  be  substituted  for  the  water,  the 
jet  of  vapor  is  then  inflammable.  The  fluid  is  introduced  as  it  is 
into  the  thermometer  ball. 

5.  Ether  is  easily  vaporized, 

(a.)  In  a  flaccid  bladder,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock  and  tube,  let 
a  little  ether  be  heated  by  contact  witli  hot  water  ;  it  will  soon  in- 
flate the  bladder,  which  being  compressed,  wiU  give  a  jet  of  inflam- 
mable vapor ;  or  cold  water  applied  to  tlie  bladder  will  condense  it. 

(&.)  A  taU  thin  glass  jar,  filled  with  water,  and  standing  in  the  pneu- 
matic cistern,  has  a  little  ether  introduced,  by  turning  up  beneath  it,  a 
vial  filled  with  that  fluid :  the  jar  should  be 
secured  by  recurved  tongs,  of  this  form, 
or  by  a  ring  on  a  stand  :  boihng  hot  water, 
firom  a  tea  kettle,  being  poured  on  the  top 

of  the  jar,  the  e^er  boils,  and  drives  the  water  out ;  if  the  Jar  be 
quickly  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the  etherial  vapor  may  be  inflamed 
by  a  candle,  or  if  allowed  to  stand,  the  water  will  condense  the  vapor 
and  will  again  fill  the  jar,  except  a  small  space  occupied  by  extracts 
ed  air. 
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(c.)  Such  a  flask,  as  diat  represented  at  No.  11,  p.  100,  is  filled 
with  water,  except  an  inch  or  two  of  the  neck,  which  is  occupied  by 
ether ;  its  mouth  being  covered  by  the  thumb,  it  is  inverted  and  se- 
cured  in  the  pneumatic  cistern,  and  treated  as  in  (b.)  and  with  the 
same  result,  only  the  return  of  the  water  especially  if  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  plunged  deep,  so  that  the  water  which  comes  in  is  very 
cold,  may  be  sudden ;  it  produces  a  violent  whirl  of  the  injected 
water,  which,  if  it  does  not  break  the  flask,  makes  a  very  pleasing 
experiment ;  if,  when  the  etherial  vapor  fills  the  vessel,  the  thumb 
be  used  as  a  stopper,  the  ball  of  the  flask  may  then  be  cooled,  and 
the  water  let  in  gradually,  without  endangering  the  vessel,  but  the 
eflfect  is  much  less  striking. 

{d.)  Ether  both  instantly  at  the  common  temperature^  in  the  Tor^ 
ricellian  vacuum, — Form  this  vacuum  by  using  a  strong  tube,  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  inches  long,  and  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  the  bore,  and  then  introduce  a  litde  ether  through  the  mercury,  in 
which  the  tube  stands,  by  depressing  a  smaU  essence  vial  full 
of  that  fluid,  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  turning  it  up ;  as 
soon  as  the  ether  arrives  near  the  top  of  the  tube,  it  flashes  into 
vapor,  with  violent  ebullition  and  drives  the  mercury  half  or  two 
thirds  down  the  tube ;  if  the  tube  be  then  inclined  in  a  position  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  without  removmg  its  mouth  fix)m  the 
mercury,  a  great  part  of  the  ether  will  be  recondensed,  and  the  va- 
por wiH  be  formed  anew  on  raising  the  tube. 

The  above  experiment  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  by  filling  the  tube 
with  mercury,  except  an  inch  at  the  top,  which  is  fflled  with  ether, 
and  then  the  orifice  being  closed  with  the  thumb  or  the  hand,  it  is 
introduced,  in  an  inverted  position,  into  the  mercurial  cistern,  wheti 
as  soon  as  the  hand  is  withdrawn,  the  tube,  at  that  moment  occupied 
by  the  mercury  and  ether,  becomes  instandy,  in  a  great  measure 
filled  with  etherial  vapor,  which,  as  before,  drives  the  mercury  down. 

6.  A  glass  tube,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  one  mch  wide,  closed  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  being  screwed  tathe 
plate  of  the  air  pump,  may  be  exhausted  to  the  greatest  degree  that 
the  pump  is  capable  of;  if  the  pump  is  a  good  one,  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  tube  is  unscrewed  ami  opened  beneath  water,  will  force 
it  up  in  a  jet  and  nearly  fill  it :  a  colored  fluid  gives  the  most  beauti- 
ful experiment. 

7.  If  the  exhausted  tube  be  opened  under  mercury,  a  jet  of  that 
fluid  wiU  be  thrown  in,  and  the  colunm  that  is  formed  may  be  thirty 
inches  high.  On  lifting  the  tube  out  of  the  mercurial  cistern,  the 
atmosphere  will  enter,  and,  because  there  is  still  a  good  vacuum 
above  the  mercury,  the  latter  fluid  will  be  pushed  up  nearly  or  quite, 
to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  will  then  fall,  and  the  same  eflfect  will 
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be  exhibited  several  times,  but  each  time  in  a  diminishiDg  degree, 
until  it  ceases. 

8.  Culinary  paradox. 

Ebullition  by  Cold*— Dr.  Hare,  8  <o  14. 

"  A  matrass,  half  fuU  of  water,  being 
heated  until  all  the  contained  air  is  ex- 
peUed  by  steam ;  the  orifice  is  closed 
so  as  to  be  perfecdy  air  tight.  The 
matrass  is  then  supported  upon  its  neck, 
in  an  inverted  position,  by  means  of  a 
circular  block  of  wood.  A  partial  con- 
densation of  the  steam  soon  follows, 
from  the  refrigeration  of  that  portion 
of  the  glass  which  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  water.  The  pressure  of  the 
steam  upon  the  liquid  of  course  be- 
comes less,  and  its  boiling  point  b  ne- 
cessarily lowered.  Hence  it  be^s 
again  to  present  all  the  phenomena  of 
ebullition ;  and  wiD  continue  boiling, 
sometimes  for  nearly  an  hour." 

"  By  the  application  of  ice,  or  of  a 
sponge  soaked  in  cold  water,  the  ebullition  b  accelerated  ;  because 
the  aqueous  vapor,  which  opposes  it,  is  in  that  case  more  rapidly 
condensed  :  but  as  the  caloric  is  at  the  same  time  more  rapidly  ab- 
stracted from  the  water,  by  the  increased  evolution  of  vapor,  to  re- 
place that  which  is  condensed,  the  boiling  will  cease  the  sooner." 


*  This  fact  is  pleasingly  exhibited,  by  providiog  two  cylindrical  glass  vessels,  of 
one  quart  or  two  in  capacity,  (the  quart  or  three-pint  tumblers,  sold  in  the  shops, 
answer  very  well) ;  into  one  of  them  pour  cold,  and  into  the  other  hot  water ;  then 
immerse  alternately  in  each,  a  flask  which  contains  water  that  was,  just  before, 
while  boiling,  cut  off,  by  a  good  cork,  from  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  cold  water  it 
will  boil  vehemently,  and  in  the  hot  ft  will  cease  boiling. 

A  retort  if  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  is  a  still  better  inftniment,  because  it  pre- 
sents in  the  ball,  a  large  surface  for  wanning  or  cooling;  and  a  UtUe  cold  or  hof 
water  poured  on  cautiously,  while  the  retort  is  hanging  in  a  ring,  produces  a  very 
striking  effect.  If  the  retort  be  very  thin,  and  especially  if  large,  there  is  danger  of 
its  being  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  1  have  repeatedly  met  with 
this  Accident,  with  both  retorts  and  flasks ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  as  the  firagment^ 
do  not  fly  about. 
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9.  Aeriform  state  dependent  on  pressure. 


Fio.  1. 


Proof  that  some  Liquids  would  always  he  aeri- 
form^ were  it  not  for  the  Pressure  of  the 
Atmosphere. 

"A  glass  flask,  fig.  1,  being  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  having  the  remaining  space 
occupied  by  sulphuric  ether,  is  inverted  in  a 
glass  jar,  covered  at  bottom  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering 
the  neck  of  the  flask.  The  whole  bebg  placed 
upon  the  air  pump  plate,  under  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  the  ether  assumes  the 
aeriform  state,  and  displaces  the  water  from 
the  flask.  Allowing  the  atmospheric  air  to  re- 
enter the  receiver,  the  ethereal  vapor  is  con- 
densed into  its  previous  form,  and  the  water 
reoccupies  its  previous  situadon  in  the  flask." 


Fig.  2. 


"  The  return  of  the  ether,  to  the  fluid  state, 
is  more  striking,  when  mercury  is  employed,  as 
in  fig.  2 ;  though,  in  that  case,  on  account  of 
the  great  weight  of  this  metallic  liquid,  the 
phenomenon  cannot  be  exhibited  on  so  large  a 
scale,  without  endangering  the  vessels,  and 
risking  die  loss  of  the  mercury."* 


*  It  is  pleaaiDg  to  see  so  dense  a  fluid  as  mercury,  especially  as  it  is  also  brilliant 
and  opake,  becoming  a  truly  transparent,  invisible,  and  elastic  vapor,  and  then  by  a 
slight  depression  of  temperature,  returning  again  to  the  fluid  state.  The  boiling  of 
the  mercury  in  the  Uiermometer  ball  and  tube,  during  the  construction  of  that  in- 
strument, exhibits  this  fact  in  perfection. 
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10,  Atmospheric  pressure  opposes  and  limits  chemical  action j  where 
elastic  fluids  are  to  be  generated  or  evolved. 

"Water  would  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  212°,  if  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  were  lessened  ;  for  when  it  has  ceased  to  b(Hl  in 
the  open  air,  it  will  begin  to  boil  again  in  an  exhausted  receiver ; 
and  those  who  ascend  mountains  find,  that  for  every  five  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  of  elevation,  the  boiling  point  is  lowered  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer," 


The  boiling  point  is  lowered  by  a  diminution 
of  atmospheric  pressure. 

"  Water  heated  to  ebullition  m  a  glass  ves- 
sel, having  ceased  to  boil  in  consequence  of  its 
removal  from  the  fire,  will  boil  again  under  a 
receiver,  as  soon  as  the  air  is  withdrawn/' 


1 1 .  Boiling  point  raised  by  pressure. 

As  the  Boiling  Point  is  lowered  by  diminution  of  Pressure^  so  it  is 
raised  if  the  Pressure  be  increased. 

"  Into  a  smaU  glass  matrass,  with  a  bulb, 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  a  neck  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  bore,  introduce  nearly  half  as  much 
ether  as  would  fill  it.  Closing  the  orifice 
with  the  thumb,  hold  the  bulb  over  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  until  the  efibrt  of 
the  generated  vapor  to  escape,  becomes 
difficult  to  resist.  Removing  the  matrass, 
to  a  distance  fix)m  the  lamp,  lift  the  thumb 
from  the  orifice  :  the  ether,  previously  qui- 
escent, will  rise  up  into  a  foam,  produced 
by  the  rapid  extrication  of  its  vapor." 
1  "This  experiment  may  be  performed 
more  securely,  by  employing  a  vessel  of 
hot  water^  instead  of  a  flame,  to  warm  the  matrass," 
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12.  Cclumn  of  Mercury  raued  by  vaporized  Ether. 

An  inereoie  of  Pressure  results  from  constrained 
EbuIUtion. 

"  Having  supplied  a  small  flask  with  a  little 
mercury,  and  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric 
ether  :  through  the  neck,  let  there  be  a  glass 
tube,  so  introduced,  and  firmly  luted,  as  that  it 
may  be  concentric  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
vessel,  and  extend  downwards  untQ  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  bottom.  K  the  flask  thus  pre- 
pared, be  held  cautiously  over  a  spirit  lamp,  the 
ether  will  be  more  or  less  converted  into  vapor. 
The  vapor  being  unable  to  escape,  will  soon 
cause  the  mercury  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 
On  the  removal  of  the  lamp,  the  mercury  gradu- 
ally falls  to  its  previous  situation." 

It  is  better,  as  Dr.  Hare  has  before  recom- 
mended, to  plunge  the  flask  cautiously  into  hot 
water  (of  about  160',  or  180%)  as  the  pressure 
sometimes  blows  out  the  bottom  of  the  flask, 
when,  if  over  fire,  a  dangerous  combustion  would 
^  ensue. 

13.  High  pbessubx  boiu&b. 

TTuU  the  temperature  of  Steam  is  directly  as  the  pressure,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  a  small  Boiler,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  foU 
louring  cut. 

**  The  glass  tube  in  the  axis,  passes  below  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
and  enters  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  at  the  bottom.  The  junc- 
ture of  the  tube,  where  it  enters  the  boiler,  is  made  perfectly  tight 
On  the  (^posite  side  of  the  boiler,  a  tube,  not  visible  in  the  draw- 
ing, descends  into  it.  This  tube  consists  of  about  two  inches  of  a 
musket  barrel,  and  is  closed  at  bottom.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
contain  some  mercury,  into  which  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  may  be 
inserted,  for  ascertaining  the  temperature." 

^*  When  the  fire  has  been  applied  during  a  suflicient  time,  the 
mercury  will  rise  in  the  glass  tube,  so  as  to  be  visible,  above  the 
boiler ;  and  continuing  to  rise,  during  the  application  of  the  fire,  it 
will  be  found  that  with  every  sensible  increment  in  its  height,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer. 
In  front  of  the  tube,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  there  may  be  ob- 
served a  safety  valve,  with  a  lever  and  weight,  for  regulating  the 
pressure." 
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^*  It  has  been  ibund,  that  when  the  effi>rt  made  by  the  steam  to 
escape,  in  opposition  to  the  valve  thus  loaded,  is  equal  to  about  fif- 
teen pounds  for  every  square  inch,  in  the  area  of  tlie  aperture,  the 

height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, C,  C,  raised  by  the  same 
pressure,  is  about  equa]  to  diat 
of  the  column  of  this  metal, 
usually  supported  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  in  the  tube 
of  a  barometer." 

"  Hence  the  boiler,  in  this 
predicament,  is  conceived  to 
sustain  an  unbalanced  press- 
ure equivalent  to  one  atmos- 
phere, and  for  every  additional 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch, 
required  upon  the  safety  valve 
to  restrain  the  steam,  the 
pressure  of  an  atmosphere  is 
alleged  to  be  added .  To  give 
to  steam  at  212°,  or  the  boil- 
ing point,  such  an  augmenta- 
tion of  power,  a  rise  of  38® 
is  sufficient,  makmg  the  tem- 
perature equal  to  250".  To 
produce  a  pressure  of  four  at- 
mospheres, about  293''  would 
be  necessary.  Eight  atmos- 
pheres would  require  nearly 
343°." 

"  When,  by  means  of  the 
cock,  an  escape  of  steam  is 
allowed,  a  corresponding  de- 
cline of  the  temperature  and 
pressure  ensues. 

'^  If  the  steam,  as  it  issues 
firom  the  pipe,  be  received  un- 
der a  portion  of  water  of  known 
temperature  and  weight,  the 
amsequent  accession  of  heat 
will  appear  surprizingly  great, 
when  contrasted  with  the  ac- 
cession of  weight,  derived  from 
the  same  source. — ^It  has  in 
fact  been  ascertained,  that  one 
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measure  of  water  converted  into  aqueous  vapor,  will,  by  its  conden- 
sation, raise  about  nine  measures  of  water  in  the  liquid  form,  one 
hundred  degrees." 

14.  Explosive  power  of  steam. 

^'  K  a  small  glass  bulb,  hermetically  sealed, 
while  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  be 
suspended  by  a  wire  over  a  lamp  flame,  an 
explosion  soon  follows,  with  a  violence  and 
noise  which  is  surprising,  when  contrasted 
with  the  quantity  of  water,  by  which  it  is  oc- 
casioned. 


^  In  order  to  understand  this,  suppose  that 
the  bulb  were,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  fill- 
ed with  steam,  without  any  water  in  the 
liquid  form.  In  that  case  Uie  ejSbrt  of  the 
steam  to  enlarge  itself,  would  be  nearly  in  di- 
rect arithmetical  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  but  when  water  is  present  in  the  liquid 
form,  while  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam, 
previously  in  existence,  is  thus  increased,  more  steam  is  generated, 
with  a  like  increased  power  of  expansion.  It  follows,  that  the  in- 
crements of  heat  being  in  arithmetical  proportion,  the  explosive  power 
of  the  confined  vapor  will  increase  geometrically,  being  actually 
doubled,  as  often  as  the  temperature  is  augmented,  somewhat  less 
than  forty  degrees  of  Fahr." 

Miscellaneous  uses  of  steam.* 

1.  For  warming  apartments ^  especially  large  manuiactories. — 
There  is  no  danger  fi*om  fire  ;  the  boiler  may  be  even  in  anodier 
room,  and  as  the  steam  is  transmitted  in  tubes,  it  is  thus  condensed 
and  gives  out  its  heat. 

''  Every  cubic  foot  in  the  boiler  is  equal  to  heating  two  thousand 
feet  of  space  to  an  average  temperamre  of  70°  or  80°,"  and  each 
square  foot  of  surface  of  steam  pipe  will  warm  two  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  space. 

2.  For  drying  muslins  and  calicoes  and  other  goods, — Elither  the 
stufifs  are  hung  up  in  rooms  and  dried  by  steam  pipes  giving  a  heat  of 
100°  or  130°,  or  they  are  made  to  pass  around  cylinders  filled  with 
steam.  Delicate  colors,  such  as  scarlet  and  crimson,  formerly  faded 
by  stove  drying,  are  thus  preserved  from  injury,  although  heated  to 
165^,  and  the  people  are  healthy,  which  was  said  not  to  have  been 
the  fact  when  the  rooms  were  warmed  by  stoves. 


Concisely  mentioned  before. 
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3.  Chmpoufder  is  safdy  driedj  in  a  similar  manner. 

4.  By  surrounding  the  vessels  with  steam,  pharmaceutical  extracts 
are  made,  without  injury  to  delicate  principles.  Chemical  precip- 
itates are  sometimes  dried  in  the  same  mode. 

5.  Steam  is  employed  in  bleaching. — ^Instead  of  boiling  the  stufi 
with  solution  of  potash,  they  are  steeped  m  that  alkali,  and  then  hung 
up  while  wet,  m  a  chamber  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  steam, 
which  enables  the  alkali  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  coloring  matter 
more  effectually  and  more  rapidlv  than  in  the  old  way.* 

6.  It  is  applied  to  cookery. — ^It  is  neat  and  efEectual,  and  the  same 
water  may  in  fact  be  used  twice ;  once  m  die  boiler  as  water,  and 
once,  as  steam,  in  another  vessel,  which  may  be  made  of  tinned  iron, 
and  placed  m  any  convenient  situation,  with  which  a  communication 
should  be  established  by  a  bright  tin  tube  ;  the  boiler  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  lid  and  a  safety  valve. 

7.  It  is  used  for  heating  baths  and  dye  vats. — ^The  steam  may  be 
made  to  pass  either  through  tubes,  immersed  in  the  water,  or^  it  may 
be  thrown  direcdy  into  the  water,  which  it  will  heat  very  rapidly. 
There  should  be  a  valve  in  the  tube  of  communication  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  water  into  the  boiler. 

Very  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  thus  heated  in  vessels  of 
wood,  and  in  one  third  part  of  the  usual  time. 

8.  For  creating  a  vacuum. — ^Thb  is  perhaps  more  easily  done 
by  the  acdon  of  steam  than  m  any  other  way.  The  first  effect 
when  the  steam  engine  is  put  into  operation,  is  to  expel  the  air,  and 
large  vessels  may,  in  this  manner,  be  almost  instantty  filled  with 
steam,  which,  being  quickly  condensed,  leaves  a  pretty  good  vacuum, 
containing  little  else  than  a  feeble  vapor  of  water. 

An  ingenious  still  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Barry,  for  making 
vegetable  extracts  in  vacuo ;  both  still  and  receiver  are  freed  from 
air,  and  as  water  will  then  boil  at  a  temperature  below  100**,  the  veg- 
etable extracts  are  obtained  stronger  and  without  empyreuma  or  de- 
composiuon.f 

fV.)  Natural  oh  spontaneous  evaporation. 
a.)  This  is  the  gradual  ufosting  of  fluids  and  of  some  solids  at 
atmospheric  temperatures. — It  takes  place  at  the  surface,  and  there* 
fore  is  not  attended  with  ebullition  ;  it  difl!ers  not  at  all  in  principle 
from  vaporization ;  it  is  only  more  gende  and  never  produces  any 
agitation. 

{b.)  JSTot  only  all  waters,  but  aU  animals  and  vegetables  and  men, 
axM  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  give  out  moisture  by  evaporation. — 
Place  almost  any  thing,  even  ice  itself,  under  an  inverted  glass  which 


*  Murray's  ElementB,  6th  Edit  Vol.  I,  p.  287.        t  Ibid,  p.  148. 
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is  kept  cold,  and  vapor  will  be  condensed  in  dew  or  frost  if  die  cold 
be  considerable.  Camphor,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  other  vola* 
tile  solids  give  off  vapor  so  rapidly,  that  when  placed  in  equilibrio  in 
balances,  Aey  are  soon  found  to  lose  weight. 

(C.)  The  cause  of  natural  e^mporaiion  is  caloric.  It  produces 
from  water ^  at  every  temperature^  an  elastic  invisible  vapor,  whose 
elasticity  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  which  sustains  a  corres- 
ponding  column  ofmercury.^^thkcm  and  Gray  Lussac  have  fully  es- 
tablished this  position,  llie  theorV)  formerly  so  prevalent,  that  evap- 
oration depends  on  the  solution  of  water  in  air,  is  no  longer  tenable 
as  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause,  but  it  is  siill  very  possible,*  that  va* 
por  may  be  dissolved  in  air.  The  lower  the  boiling  point  of  a  fluid, 
the  more  readily  it  evaporates. 

(d.)  It  has  already  been  stated,  (p.  87,  J  that  the  force  ofva^or  is 
the  same  at  the  boiling  point  far  every  fluid; — it  eqiuds  thirty  inches 
of  mercury,  and  is  the  same,  in  all  cases,  Jor  an  e^jud  number  cf 
degrees  above  and  below  ebuUition.f — ^This  is  a  cunous  fact ;  per* 
haps  it  would  have  hardly  appeared  probable,  for  instance,  that  the 
vapor  of  ether  at  its  boiling  point,  98^,  of  wzter  at  212**,  and  of 
mercury  itself  at  656"^,  should  each  exert  a  power  ci^ble  of  sus^ 
laining  in  a  tube,  a  column  of  that  metal  tinrty  inches  in  altitude. 

EFFECTS  OF  NATURAL  EVAPORATION. 

(e.)  Evaporation  produces  cold  because  heat  must  be  absorbed  to 
form  vc^or. — ^The  evaporation  of  ether  under  the  receiver  of  the  air 
pump  freezes  water  in  contact  with  it,  or  having  only  a  thin  vessel 
between ;  so  a  stream  of  ether  falling  upon  a  thin  glass  tube,  freezes 
water  contained  in  it. 

The  sensation  of  cold  in  coming  out  of  a  bath,  e^cially  if  warm, 
is  owing  to  the  absorp^on  of  heat  to  form  vapor.  The  formation  of 
vapor  is  a  cooling  process ;  it  goes  on  extensively,  and  thus  regulates 
natural  temperature.  In  the  hottest  climates,  evaporation  from  ex- 
tensive surfaces  of  water,  mitigates  the  heat,  but  where  there  is  litde  or 
no  water,  as  in  the  great  African  desert,  the  heat  becomes  intolerable. 

Excessive  degrees  of  heat  have  been  occasionally  endured  by  hu- 
man beings  in  consequence  of  evaporation  from  their  own  surfaces. 

'^  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  breathed  for  some 
lime   an  atmosphere  in  a  room  prepared  by  Eh*.  Fordyce,  which 


*  Nor  is  it  impoflsiblc  or  even  highly  improbable,  that  water  may  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent soluble  in  air,  as  there  is  obviously  an  affinity  between  the  atmospheric  gase<i 
and  water ;  but  the  fact,  if  admitted,  will  not  account  for  all  the  phenomena,  without 
admitting  the  formation  of  vapor  at  all  temperatures.  It  is  even  said  that  vapor 
formed  at  atmospheric  temperatures,  has  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  that  formed  at 
the  boiling  point ;  the  latent  heat  increasing  as  the  sensible  boat  is  diminished. 

t  See  Dalton's  tables. 
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was  50**  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,"  viz.  at  262**  Fahr.  "  The 
temperature  of  their  bodies  was  not  at  all  raised,  though  their  watch 
chains  and  every  thing  else  metallic  about  their  persons  were  so  heat- 
ed, that  they  could  not  bear  to  touch  them.*  The  thermometers 
which  hung  in  the  rooms  always  sunk  several  degrees  when  either  of 
the  experimentalists  touched  them,  or  breathed  upon  them.  Some 
eggs  and  a  beefsteak  were  placed  on  a  tin  frame ;  the  eggs  were 
roasted  hard  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  beefsteak  was  overdone  in 
thirty  three  mmutes.  Water  placed  in  the  same  room  did  not  bow- 
ever  acquire  a  boiling  heat  until  a  smaU  quantity  of  oil  was  dropped 
on  it,  when  it  soon  began  to  boil  briskly.  The  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  had  prevented  it  from  acquiring  the  heat  of  212° ; 
but  when  that  surface  became  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  the  evapora- 
could  not  go  on,  and  ebullition  commenced."f 

^^  The  oven  girls  in  Germany  often  sustain  a  heat  of  from  250  to 
280'',  and  one  of  these  girk  once  breathed  for  five  minutes,  in  air 
heated  to  325°  of  Fahr.  When  the  air  of  such  rooms  is  damp,  or  the 
skin  is  rubbed  over  with  varnish,  the  heat  cannot  be  borne  an  instant.'^l 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  no  remarkable  evaporation  fi*om  the  skin  ;  the 
insensible  perspiration  was  doubtless  gready  increased,  and  in  such 
cases  an  immense  perspiradon  usually  happens,  and  it  is  this  chiefly 
which  either  in  a  sensible  or  insensible  form,  renders  such  trials  safe. 
A  well  varnished  man  would  probably  soon  die  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, and  probably  could  not  live  long  at  the  common  temperature.^ 

The  cooling  of  liquors  in  hot  countries,  is  eflected  by  evaporaticm 
from  skins  containmg  water,  from  porous  jars,  &c. 

Mr.  Lieslie,  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  vapor,  fit>ze 
water  by  its  own  evaporation  under  the  exhausted  receiver ;  some- 
times he  employed  merely  porous  solids,  as  clay,  or  parched  oat  meal 
or  flour,  porous  and  burnt  t^Ain  «^one,||  and  porous,  and  ignited  pieces 
of  muriate  of  lime.lT 

If  the  water  has  been  previously  boiled,  the  ice  formed  is  firmer, 
although  the  process  is  slower.     An  earthen  ware  vessel  is  pre- 

*  **  The  heat  of  metals  at  120^,  is  scarcely  supportable ;  water  scalds  at  150^,  but 
air  may  be  heated  to  240°,  without  being  painful  to  our  orf^ans  of  sensation." — Dam/. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  271,  Ann.  1776.— Quoted  by  Mr.  Parkes.— Es- 
says, 2d  Lond.  Edit.  Vol.  1,  p.  70.         t  Parkes,  quoting  Hist  Acad.  Sciences,  1764. 

§  Communicated. — Since  reading  "  Wells  on  Dew,"  I  have  doubted  whether  the 
power  of  the  animal  system  to  endure  such  a  high  temperature  were  owing  entirely 
to  the  cooling  effects  of  evaporation.  Physiologists  maintain  that  this  power  of  the 
animal  system  to  endure  a  high  heat,  is  connected  with  the  vital  prinaple. —  V.  Sir 
^verard  Home,  in  Phil.  Tran. 

II  The  Scotch  colloquial  name  for  grcen^tono  and  other  trap  rocks. 

4  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  procured  a  fine  air  pump  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  by  Mr. 
JyCsUe's  process. 
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ferred  for  holding  the  water.  A  hemispherical  earthen  vessel,  con- 
taining  three  pints  of  water,  was  placed  by  Mr.  Lieslie  over  a  body  of 
parched  oat  meal,  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  deep,  and  the 
whole  of  the  water  was  frozen  by  working  the  pump. 

By  the  skilful  management  of  evaporation  and  radiation,  ice  is 
obtained  at  Benares,  in  a  climate  where,  in  the  summer,  the  ther- 
mometer is  never  under  100'^,  and  is  often  1 10®. 

Shallow  pits  or  beds  are  made  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  about' 
four  inches  deep,  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  borders,  and 
so  numerous  as  to  cover  an  extent  of  about  four  acres.  These  pits 
are  filled  with  dry  straw  in  the  middle  of  their  winter,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  about  40**  of  Fahr.  On  the  straw  are  placed  rows  of 
shallow  earthen  pans  containmg  a  few  inches  of  water  introduced  at 
evening.  In  the  morning  they  find  a  litUe  ice,  which  at  sun  rise  is 
wrapped  in  flannel  and  carried  to  tlie  ice  house.  Near  Calcutta,  a 
similar  process  is  adopted.  In  the  plains,  excavations  are  made 
about  thirty  feet  square  and  two  feet  deep,  and  covered  about  a  foot 
deep  with  dried  stalks  of  Indian  com  or  sugar  cane.  Unglazed 
eardiem  pans  about  1^  inch  deep,  are  filled  with  soft  water  which 
has  been  boiled,  and  in  the  three  winter  months,  some  of  it  is  firozen, 
every  night,  when  the  weather  is  clear.  At  sun  rising  it  is  carried, 
wrapped  in  flannel,  to  the  ice  house,  which  is  a  deep  pit,  lined  with 
straw  and  coarse  blankets,  and  covered  by  a  thatched  roof — ^the 
mouth  is  6losed  with  straw. — ^l.  u.  k. 

^icksUver  mau  be  frozen  by  the  united  influence  of  evaporation, 
rargiaction  aind  cisorption, — ^If  a  piear  shaped  mass  of  ice  containing 
the  metal,  be  suspended  over  a  large  surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  good  exhaustion  obtained,  it  will  fi-eeze  the  quicksilver,  which  may 
be  kept  solid  for  several  hours. — l.  u.  k. 

The  freezing  of  wet  clothes  exposed  to  the  air  when  the  thermom- 
eter is  not  so  low  as  32®,  is  occasioned  by  evaporation. 

Plants  are  often  injured  by  the  frost  when  the  thermometer  is  above 
freezing ;  this  is  the  joint  efiect  of  evaporation  and  radiation. 

Wine  coolers  are  usually  made  of  porous  earthem  jars  unglazed  ; 
they  cool  the  wine  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  ;  several  of  them 
on  a  table  have  an  efiect  on  the  air  around,  which  is  perceptible  to 
the  guests.  Rooms  are  cooled  by  sprinkling  water  around  them,  in 
hot  weather. 

In  India,  drapery  is  suspended  around  their  dining  halls,  which  are 
roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides,  and  water  being  dashed  on  the  cur- 
tains, tile  evaporation  generates  cold. 

(/.)  Evaporation  contributes  to  health j  by  imparting  moisture  to 
the  dttmoaphere. — The  driest  air  contains  moisture,  which  is  often 
condensed  upon  cold  objects,  especially  if  they  are  good  conductors. 
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maining  constant,  the  tension  of  the  confined  vapor,  will  still  continue 
unchanged ;  because  a  quantity  of  it  will  be  condensed,  proportional 
to  the  (Sminution  of  space,  so  that  in  fact,  the  remaining  space  con- 
tains the  very  same  quantity  of  vapor  as  it  did  originally.  The  same 
law  holds  good,  whedier  the  vapor  is  pure  or  mixed  with  any  other 
gas."* 

(y.)  Mode  of  estimating  the  force  of  vapor. — ^This  has  been  al- 
ready explained  under  the  head  of  vaporization.  Water  is  introdu- 
ced into  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  the  depression  of  the  mercury 
measures  the  force  of  the  vapor.  Vapor  being  produced  at  every 
temperature,  even  below  freezing,  a  table  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
Dalton  to  express  the  force  through  a  wide  range  of  temperature. — 
This  table,  and  the  results  since  obtamed  by  Dr.  Ure,f  may  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  volume.  At  the  same  distance  from  the 
boiling  point,  the  force  of  vapor  is  the  same  in  all  fluids. 

(A:.)  Effect  of  vapor  upon  gases. — ^It  enlai^es  their  volume,  and 
that  direcdy,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  j; 

Gases  are  freed  from  their  hygrometric  moisture  either  by  intense 
cold,  or  what  is  more  usual,  by  exposing  them  to  substances,  which 
powerfully  attract  moisture ;  muriate  of  lime,  which  has  been  ignit- 
ed, is  the  substance  which  is  almost  always  used,  and  it  is  very  ef- 
fectual. 

(/.)  Hygrometers. — ^These  depend,  generally,  upon  a  change  of 
dimensions,  in  consequence  of  absorbing  or  giving  out  moisture.-— 
A  human  hair  becomes  elongated  by  imbibing  moisture,  and  returns 
to  its  former  dimensions,  when  the  moisture  is  withdrawn ;  this  change 
is  measured  by  an  instrument,  usually  furnished  with  an  index,  and 
a  graduated  arc.  Wood,  cord,  membrane,  whalebone,  &cc.  are  simi- 
larly affected. 

Cords  are  shortened  in  wet  weather ;  this  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  diameter,  at  the  expense  of  their  length. 
It  is  often  observed  in  a  common  clothes  line ;  most  remarkably 
at  sea,  in  the  great  tension  of  a  ship's  riggmg  during  a  rain  storm, 
and  in  the  relaxation  when  dry  weather  returns. 

The  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air,  is  estimated  with  considerable  accu- 
racy by  covering  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  a  piece  of  Imen 
or  silk,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  when  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 
the  fall  of  the  mercury  will  indicate  the  amount  of  vapor. 

Upon  this  principle,  is  constructed  a  litde  instrument,^  called  the 
Rosometer.     It  is  a  thermometer,  ||  with  a  ball  of  black  glass,  the  up- 

*  Turner's  Chem.  p.  66.  t  Phil.  Trans.  1818. 

X  For  Mr.  Dalton's  formula  to  correct  this  result,  See  Tamer's  Chemistry,  irst 
Ens.  £d.  pa.  58. 
r  Invented  by  Mr.  Jones  of  London,  and  Mr.  Coldstream,  of  Leitfa. 
II  Filled  either  with  mercury  or  alcohol. 
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per  pan  of  which,  is  covered  with  muslin ;  a  litde  ether  being  drop- 
ped upon  this  part  of  the  ball,  dew  soon  begins  to  be  deposited  on 
the  other,  and  the  temperature  at  which  this  happens,  is  called  the 
dew  point.*  Mr.  Pollock  of  Boston  constructs  diis  instrument  with 
two  balls,  one  inmiediately  below  the  other ;  the  upper  one  is  cov- 
ered with  muslin,  and  moistened  with  ether  and  the  dew  is  deposited 
on  the  lower  ball. 

EXPERIMENTAL    IIXUSTRATIONS     OF     THE     LAWS    OF    EVAPOBATION. 

1.  Loss  of  weight.  Water  balanced  in  scales^  loses  a  perceptible 
weight  in  a  short  time; — ^with  alcohol  and  ether  the  effect  is  still 
more  remarkable. 

2.  Heat  applied  to  the  fluid  gives  a  much  quicker  result. 

3.  Camphor,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  other  very  volatile  solids, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  lose  weight,  although  more  tardily. 

4.  Dip  a  finger  successively  into  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
observe  that  the  sensation  of  cold,  is  stronger  and  quicker,  the  more 
evaporable  the  fluid. 

5.  Production  of  cold.  When  the  atmosphere  is  apparently  stilly 
we  discover  which  way  the  wind  is^  by  wetting  the  finger  in  the  mouth 
and  holding  it  up  to  the  atr, — ^it  will  feel  coldest  on  the  windward 
side,  the  evaporation  being  there  the  most  rapid,  and  consequendy, 
heat  being  there  most  absorbed,  from  the  finger,  to  form  the  vapor. 

6.  Water  is  frozen  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  ^^  in  the  air;  this  is 
conveniently  done,  by  placing  the  water  in  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one 
end  ;  it  may  be  one  third  or  one  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
water  may  occupy  two  or  three  inches  in  depth  ;  a  coiled  wire  may 
be  pushed  into  the  tube  to  lift  the  ice  out,  (and  perhaps  to  aid  by  its 
conducdng  power,  in  the  extricadon  of  the  latent  heat ;)  if  the  water 
be  colored,  die  effect  will  be  the  more  pleasing  ;  now  let  a  capillar)- 
stream  of  ether,  from  a  dropping  tube  or  otherwise  fall  upon  the  tube 
containing  the  water,  which  may  be  either  naked  or  may  have  a  litde 
gauze  wrapped  around  it ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  will  be  frozen 
solid,  and  a  momentary  pressure  of  the  tube  in  the  hand  will  thaw 
the  outside  of  the  ice,  so  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  wire. 

7.  Cold  produced  by  the  Palm  Glass. — Dr.  Hare^from  7  to  13. 

"Two  bulbs  are  formed,  at 
each  end  of  a  tube,  one  having 
a  perforated  projecting  beak. — 
By  warming  the  bulbs,  and 
plunging  the  orifice  of  the  beak 

•  Phil.  Trane.  1826— Edin.  Phil.  Jour.  No.  XVII.  pa.  165. 
i  This  fact  ^as  mentioned  on  p.  105. 
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into  alcohol,  a  portion  of  this  fluid  enters,  as  the  air  within  oontracts 
by  retummg  to  its  previous  temperature.  The  liquid,  thus  introdu* 
ced,  is  to  be  Ixxled  in  the  bulb  whicfa  has  no  beak,  iH»dl  the  whole  cav- 
ity of  the  tube,  and  of  both  bulbs  not  occupied  by  liquid  alcohol,  ia 
fiUed  with  its  vapor." 

^^  While  in  this  situation,  the  end  of  the  beak  is  to  be  sealed,  by 
fusing  it  in  a  flame  excited  by  a  blow  pipe." 

"  As  soon  as  the  instrument  becomes  cold,  the  vapor  which  had 
filled  the  space  withm  it,  vacant  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid  form,  is  con- 
densed, and  a  vacuum  is  produced  ;  exceptbg  a  sLght  portion  of  va- 
por, which  is  always  emitted  by  liquids  when  relieved  from  atmos- 
pheric pressure." 

''The  instrument,  thus  formed,  has  been  called  a  pahn  glass ;  be- 
cause the  phenomena,  whicl\  it  displays,  are  seen  by  holding  one  of 
the  bulbs,  in  the  palm  of  one  of  the  hands." 

''When  thus  situated,  the  bulb  in  the  hand  being  lowermost,  an 
appearance  of  ebullition  always  ensues  in  the  bulb,  exposed  to 
view,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid,  or  alcoholic  vapor,  being  pro- 
pelled mto  it  from  the  other  bulb  subjected  to  the  warmth  of  the  hand." 

"This  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  ebullition  in  vacuo, 
or  tlie  culinary  paradox  ;  but  the  motive  for  referring  to  the  experi- 
ment here,  is  to  state,  that  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  liquid  is  forced 
from  the  bulb,  in  the  hand,  a  very  striking  sensation  of  cold,  is  expe- 
rienced by  the  operator." 

"This  cold  is  produced  by  die  increased  capacity  of  the  residual 
vapor  for  caloric,  in  consequepce  of  its  attenuation." 

Remark. 

A  little  ether  dropped  on  eitlier  of  the  balls,  immediately  produces 
a  rush  of  the  fluid  into  that  ball,  and  the  other  ball  being  then  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  llie  fluid  as  rapidly  returns.  The  appearance  of 
ebullition  in  the  palm  or  pulse  glass  is  evidently  much  mcreased  by 
the  fact  that  tlie  thin  film  of  fluid,  lining  the  upper  part  of  the  ball,  to 
which  the  hand  is  applied,  is  rapidly  converted  into  vapor,  drives  the 
fluid  before  it,  and  tlien  rushes  tlirough  it ;  that  there  is  no  ebullition 
of  the  mass  of  the  fluid,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  we  reverse  the 
position  of  the  ball,  placing  it  uppermost,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  rest 
in  tlie  palm  of  the  hand  it  remains  entirely  quiet. 

8.   Cold  consequent  to  a  relaxation  of  pressure. 

"  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  diminution  of  density,  arise  from  re- 
lieving condensed  air  from  compression,  or  from  subjecting  air  of  the 
ordinary  density  to  rarefaction.  A  cloud  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  described  as  arising  in  a  receiver  partially  exhausted,  may  usu- 
ally be  observed  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  recently  uncorked,  in  which 
a  quantity  of  gas  has  been  evolved  in  a  state  of  condensation  by  a 
fermenting  liquor." 
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Apparatus  for  shtnoing  the  influx 
ence  of  Relaxed  Presmrey  on 
the  capacity  of  Air  for  Heat, 
or  Moisture. 

"  A  glass  vessel  with  a  tubulure 
and  a  neck,  has  an  air  thermom- 
eter, fastened  air  tight,  by  means 
of  a  cork  into  the  former,  while 
a  gum  elastic  bag  is  tied  upon  the 
latter,  as  represented  in  this  fig- 
ure. Before  closing  the  bulb, 
the  inside  should  be  moistened. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  bag,  after  due  compression 
by  the  hand,  be  suddenly  releas- 
ed, a  cloud  will  appear  within 
the  bulb,  adequate  in  the  solar 
rays,  to  produce  prismatic  colors. 
At  the  same  time  the  thermome- 
ter will  show  that  the  compres- 
sion is  productive  of  warmth — 
the  relaxation  of  cold." 
"The  tendency  in  the  atmosphere  to  cloudiness,  at  certain  el- 
evations, may  be  ascribed  to  the  rarefaction  which  air  inevitably  un- 
dergoes, in  circulating  from  the  earth's  surface  to  such  heights."* 


*  In  coDiMxion  with  thU  effect  on  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be 
intereetinff  to  recollect,  the  important  influence  of  barometrical  pressure  on  our 
health  and  comfort  If  we  were  to  remd  (a  8uppo«ition  which  is  not  exacUy  true, 
bat  whidi  may  be  made  for  the  sake  of  illustration,)  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  as  a  constant  force,  propelling  the  blood  regularly  in  Uie  circulation ; 
then  it  is  obvious,  that  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  necessarily  af- 
fect both  our  feelings  and  our  safe^.  With  a  dfaniniahed  pressure,  there  must  be  a 
more  rapid  and  hurried  circulation,  and  with  it  we  might  expect  faintness  and  op- 
pression as  is  experienced  on  high  mountains.  The  oppression  and  lassitude  expe- 
rienced in  what  fai  called  a  heavy  air,  (which  is  really  a  lighter  air,  our  feelings  aloUe 
being  heavy ,^  is  probably  owint;,  in  part,  to  this  cause.  At  moderate  elevations,  we 
-do  not  experience  oppression,  for  there  is  generally  a  clearer  and  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere, and  our  moral  enerp^  is  invigorated  bv  the  scenery,  and  our  physical  force 
by  the  exercise.  The  subject  is  perhaps  worthy  of  some  attention  in  selecting  situa- 
tions for  invalids,  but  many  other  causes  must  be  taken  into  view,  such  as  the  exha- 
lations, the  temperature,  &.c. 
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9.  Influence   of  pressure  an  the  escape  of  gaseous  substances  from 

combination. 

"  When  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  Solid,  or  Liquid,  is  prone  to 
assume  the  aer^rm  state,  its  extrication  vnU  be  more  or  less  easily 
effected,  in  proportion,  as  the  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere  is  increas- 
ed, or  diminisnedJ^ 

'^  If  a  tall  cylindrical  jar,  containing  a  car- 
bonate undergoing  the  action  of  ah  acid,  be 
placed  under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  with- 
drawn by  an  air  pump,  the  effervescence  will 
be  augmented.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  mixture  be  placed  in  a  receiver,  in 
which  the  pressure  is  increased,  by  condensa- 
tion, the  effervescence  will  be  diminished.  In 
the  one  case,  the  effort  of  the  carbonic  acid  to 
assume  the  j^aseous  state,  is  repressed  ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  facilitated.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  condensation,  in  the  process  for  manufac- 
turing mineral  water.  Beyond  an  absorption 
of  its  own  bulk  of  the  gas,  the  affinity  of  the 
water  is  inadequate  to  subdue  the  tendency  of 
the  acid  to  the  aeriform  state  ;  but  when,  by 
exterior  mechanical  pressure,  a  great  number 
of  volumes  of  the  gas  are  condensed  into  the  space  ordinarily  occu- 
pied by  one,  the  water  combines  with  as  large  a  volume  of  the  con- 
densed gas,  as  if  there  had  been  no  condensation." 

If  a  gas,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  com- 
bine with  water  in  the  proportion  of  equal  volumes,  the  pressure  be- 
ing doubled,  the  water  will  combine  with  two  volumes  of  the  gas,  and 
if  this  last  pressure  be  doubled,  the  volume  of  gas  combined  will  be 
again  doubled ;  that  is,  it  will  be  quadrupled,  compared  with  the 
first  quantity  combined  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
so  on.  When  thus  charged,  if  suddenly  relieved  from  all  the  extra 
pressure,  by  simply  opening  the  vessel,  as  in  dr  wing  soda  water, 
the  fluid  is  violently  agitated,  berf^iise  the  gas  tiidi  was  forcibly  com- 
bined, then  resumes  its  elastic  form. 


10.  Cold  ^ 
by  boiling  etier. 
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hy  vaporization  in  vacuo.*     Water  frozen 


'^  Let  a  portion  of  water,  just  adequate  to 
cover  the  bottom,  be  introduced  into  the  ves- 
sel, represented  in  the  subjoined  drawing,  as 
suspended  within  a  receiver.  Over  the  wa- 
ter, let  a  stratum  of  ether  be  poured,  from  an 
eighth,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  K, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  receiver  be 
placed  on  the  air  pump  plate,  and  sufficiendy 
exhausted,  the  ether  boils  and  the  water 
freezes." 


11.  Congelation  of  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver y  by  the  aid  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

^^  In  the  preceding  experiment,  water  is  frozen  hy  the  rapid  ab- 
straction of  caloric,  consequent  to  the  copious  vaponzation  bf  ether, 
when  unrestrained  by  atmospheric  pressure.  In  vacuo,  water  un- 
dergoes a  vaporization  analogous  to  that  of  the  ether  m  the  preced- 
ing experiment ;  but  the  aqueous  vapor  evolved  in  this  case,  is  so 
rare,  that  it  cannot  act  against  valves  with  sufficient  force,  to  allow  of 
its  being  pumped  out  of  a  receiver  with  the  rapidity  requisite  to  pro- 
duce congelation.  However,  by  the  process  which  I  am  about  to 
describe,  water  may  be  frozen  by  its  own  vaporization." 


*  This  experiment  is  neatly  performed  by  placing  water  in  a  watch  glass  upon  a 
stand,  and  covering  it  with  a  thin  metallic  cup  into  which  the  ether  is  poured :  on 
working  the  pump,  the  ether  will  boil,  and  the  water  will  freeze ;  thus  freezing  ami 
boiling  are  coincident,  and  the  boiling  is  the  cause  of  the  freezing,  and  yet  the  boil- 
ingfluid  is  as  cold  as  that  which  is  freezing. 

These  experiments  are  more  apt  to  succeed  promptly  if  the  ether  be  good ;  it 
is  well  to  wash  it  two  or  three  times  with  water  in  a  bottle,  in  a  mode  to  be  de- 
scribed hereafter,  and  if  the  water  which  is  used  for  freezing,  has  been  just  formed 
from  melted  ice  or  snow,  it  freezes  so  much  the  quicker  as  it  has  less  fiensible  heat. 


no 
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'<  A  thin  disli,  or  pane  of 
glass,  covered  by  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  dtu- 
ated  over  some  concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
broad  vessel,  is  placed  on 
the  air  pump  plate  within  a 
receiver,  as  represented  in 
this  engraving.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  receiver  causes 
the  congelation  of  the  wa- 
ter." 

12.   WoUastoiCs  Cryophortu. 
"  The  adjoining  figure  represents  the  Cryophonis,  or 
frost  bearer ;  an  instrument,  invented  by  the  celebrated 
Wollaston,  in  which  congelation  is  produced  in  one  cav- 
ity, by  the  rapid  condensation  of  vapor  b  another." 

"  in  form,  this  instrument  obviously  differs  but  little 
from  the  palm  glass,  already  described  (46.^  It  is  sup- 
plied by  die  same  process,  with  a  small  portion  of  water, 
instead  of  alcohol ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  included  in  it, 
unless  water,  either  liauid,  or  in  vapor." 

"  The  Cryophorus  oeing  thus  made,  if  all  the  water  be 
allowed  to  run  into  the  bulb  near  the  bent  part  of  the  tube, 
and  the  other  bulb  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
the  water  will  freeze  in  a  few  minutes." 

^^  So  long  as  no  condensation  is  effected,  of  die  thin  aqueous  vapor, 
which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  instrument,  that  vapor  prevents,  by 
its  repulsion,  the  production  of  more  vapor :  but  when^  by  means  of 
cold,  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  one  bulb,  its  evolution  in  the  other, 
containing  the  water,  bemg  unimpeded,  proceeds  rapidly.  Mean- 
while the  water  becomes  colder,  and  finally  freezes,  jfrom  losing  the 
caloric  which  the  vaporizadon  requires." 

"  According  to  Wollaston,  one  grain  of  water,  converted  bto  va* 
por,  holds  as  much  caloric  as  would,  by  its  abstraction,  reduce  thirty 
one  grains  from  60°  Fahr.  to  the  freezing  point ;  and  the  caloric  re- 
quisite to  vaporize  four  grains  more,  if  abstracted  from  the  residual 
twenty  seven  grains,  would  convert  them  into  ice. 
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13.  Large  Cryophorus. 


o- 


"  This  figure  represents  a  very  large  Cryophorus,  the  blowing  of 
which  I  superintended  ;  and  by  means  of  which  I  have  successriilly 
repeated  Wollaston's  experiment." 

''  This  instrument  is  about  four  feet  long ;  and  its  bulbs  are  about 
five  inches  in  diameter." 

VI.  Ignition  or  Incandescence. 

(a.)  Bodies  became  lumiTuma  in  consequence  of  the  accumvlatiofi 
of  heat  in  them.* — In  common  language,  this  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  bodies  become  red  hot,  as  a  bar  of  iron  does  among  burning 
coals. 

Some  bodies  melt  during  their  ignition ;  this  is  the  fact  with  stones 
and  most  metals,  and  the  melted  stone  or  metal  is  as  truly  red  hot  a3 
the  bar  of  ignited  iron.  Some  bodies  evaporate  during  ignition ; 
such  are  antimony,  bismuth,  lead  and  tin ;  some  evaporate  before  ig- 
nition, as  water  and  most  fluids,  not  excepting  the  most  fixed  fluids, 
as  quicksilver,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dense  oils ;  the  latter  are  de- 
composed before  ignition. 

Gases  do  not  become  luminous  at  any  temperature^  although  they 
may  cause  solid  bodies,  as  gold,  8ic.  immersed  in  them,  to  become 
luminous,  the  reason  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  not  matter  enough 
in  any  one  point  to  project  the  light  to  the  eye,  ahhough  fix)m  their 
communicating  ignition  to  solid  bodies,  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
the  requisite  heat. 

Mr.  Perkins'  high  steam,  it  would  appear,  is  capable  of  igniting 
other  bodies,  (as  already  stated  under  steam  and  vapor ;)  it  kindled 
tow  and  ropes,  and  it  even  ignited  the  bored  orifice  in  the  generator 
from  which  it  was  issuing ;  still  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  it  was 
itself  luminous,  nor  is  it  certain  that  it  was  not,  because  we  cannot 
inspect  the  steam  formed  in  opake  vessels,  like  those  of  metal,  and 
when  the  steam  issues  into  the  air,  it  is  no  longer  high  steam ;  just 
at  the  orifice  of  emission,  it  is  elastic  and  invisible,  but  a  little  way 
from  it,  it  forms  a  cloud  of  mist. 

(6.)  Bodies  become  luminous  by  friction, — Glass,  or  agate,  or 
quartz,  held  against  a  revolving  gritstone  or  grindstone,  become  hot 
and  luminous.  Metals  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  The  parts 
of  gun  locks  and  other  pieces  of  steel  emit  sparks  when  held  firmly 
against  grindstones  or  revolving  wheels,  covered  witli  emery  powder 

*  They  are  not  supposed  to  undergo  decomposition  during  their  ignition. 
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spread  upon  oiled  leather  straps,  which  serve  as  bands  to  the 
wheels.* 

(c.)  All  bodies  begin  to  shine  by  heat  at  the  same  temperature. — 
This  fact  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  others. 

In  general,  redness,  that  is  the  emission  of  red  rays,  commences  at 
about  800^  of  Fahr.  and  is  fully  established  in  broad  day  light  at 
1000°  in  the  direct  sun's  light,  perhaps  about  1100°,  or  possibly 
1200°.  The  appearance  is  oi  course  much  influenced  by  the  quan- 
tity of  the  surrounding  light.  A  body  might  be  luminous  in  the  dark, 
that  would  not  be  at  all  so  in  the  light. 

There  are  many  cases  of  phosphorescence  or  emission  of  light 
which  are  not  attended  by  any  considerable  increase  of  heat ;  these 
have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  light. 

(d.)  A  white  neat  is  only  a  greater  degree  of  ignition, — ^^Vhite 
light,  that  is,  light  containing  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  colored  rays, 
is  emitted  when  the  accumulation  of  heat  is  the  greatest ;  a  welding 
heat  of  iron  is  a  white  heat.  The  artists  have  many  terms  to  de- 
note the  various  degrees  of  heat  connected  with  their  processes ; 
thus,  tliey  spedk  of  a  cherry  red,  a  worm  red,  fac.  and  of  a  white 
heat,  a  blue  white,  a  red  white,  8ic.  and  there  are  many  degrees  of 
heat  between,  commencing  with  the  feeblest  redness  visible  only  in 
the  dark,  and  ending  with  a  full  white  light,  distinctly  visible  even  in 
the  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun.f 

(c.)  J^nition  affords  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  ifen- 
tity  oj  light  and  heat. — ^If  they  are  different  substances  or  powers, 
then  the  heat  when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  expels  the  light, 
previously  lodged  in  the  body ;  or,  it  may  be  said,  that  as  most  cases 
of  ignition  are  produced  by  burning  bodies,  the  light  from  the  fire 
enters  the  body  along  with  the  heat,  and  thus  obtains  a  transit ;  or,  if 
heat  and  light  are  merely  modifications  of  each  other,  then  it  may 
be  supposed  that  at  a  certain  temperature  heat  becomes  light,  or  pos- 
sibly a  certain  accumulation  or  intensity  of  radiant  heat  affects  th^ 
optic  nerves  so  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  vision.| 

*  This  is  beautifully  seen  at  the  gUD  manufactory,  at  Whitneyville,  near  New 
Haven ;  the  sparks  fly  off  in  innumerable  tangents,  and  the  hand,  unless  brought 
yery  near,  may  be  held  in  the  6ery  stream  without  inconvenience  ;  this  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  strone  current  of  air  which  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  produce.  It 
is  curious  that  while  coarse  emery  is  used,  gunpowder  is  inflamed  by  Uie  sparks  at 
any  distance  to  which  they  extend  ;  but,  when  very  fine  emery  is  used,  coarse  gun- 
powder is  not  kindled,  but  if  finely  puWerized,  it  then  flashes  with  the  minutest 
sparks. — (Communicated  by  Mr.  Eli  Blake  of  Whitneyville.) 

t  Although  it  is  called  a  white  heat,  there  are  more  red  rays  than  are  contained 
in  the  sun  beams. 

t  The  very  mild  heat  which  causes  the  emission  of  li^ht  from  some  bodies,  e.  g. 
fluor  spar,  countenances  the  opinipn  that  light  is  lodged  in  them ;  and  light  may  be 
imparted  to  some  bodies  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  become  partially  transparent 
without  producing,  upon  them,  the  effects  of  ignition  ;  thus,  eggs,  the  human  fingers, 
and  other  bodies  are  illuminated,  through  and  through,  by  an  electrical  discbarge. 
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If  we  suppose  that  the  entrance  of  heat  continues  to  expel  light 
from  a  body  for  an  indefinite  time,  this  difficulty  is  perhaps  removed 
by  adverting  to  the  fact,  akeady  suggested,  that  at  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  the  light  enters  the  body  along  with  the  heat,  and  diat  both 
bodies  thus  find  a  transit  through  it-  This  however  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  indefinite  igmtion  produced  by  friction ;  even  allowing 
that  it  is  indefinite,  which  has  not  yet  been  proved,  there  is  no  great- 
er difficulty  tlian  attends  the  indefinite  emission  of  heat  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  useful,  in  a  concise  text  book,  to  intro- 
duce the  speculations  of  the  learned  and  able  philosophers  who  would 
make  heat,  and  perhaps  light,  to  depend  upon  the  internal  motions 
of  the  particles  of  bodies ;  one  kind  of  eflfect  depending  upon  sup- 
posed vibratory,  or  expansive,  or  retrocessive,  and  another  upon  gy- 
ratory motions  of  uncognizable  particles.*  We  might  quote  the 
great  names  of  Newton,  Boyle,  Hooke,  Rumford,  Davy,  Leslie, 
and  others.  The  question  can  perhaps  never  be  decided  }  but  in  dis- 
cussbg  the  nature  of  light  and  heat,  the  statements  of  facts  and  the 
reasonings  can  be  exhibited  most  conveniently  upon  the  supposition 
that  these  agents  are  material,  and  that  they  are  different  from  each 
other.  This  course  may  therefore  be  pursued  provisionally,  until 
other  views  shall  be  conclusively  established.f 

VII.  CapacityJ  for  heat,  and  specific  heat. 

(a.)  The  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat^  is  its  power  of  containing  a 
given  quantity  of  heat  at  a  given  temperature.^ — ^The  comparative 
estimate  between  different  bodies  is  usually  made,  by  taking  them 
in  equal  weights ;  but  it  may  be  made  also  upon  bodies  in  equal 
volumes ;  the  numerical  results  will  of  course  be  different,  but  are 
capable  of  being  intelligibly  compared. 

(6.)  The  specific  heat  of  a  6orfy,  is  the  particular  quantity  of  that 
power  which  it  contains  at  a  given  temperature, 

*  See  Davy's  Chemistry. 

t  See  Dr.  Hare's  paper  on  the  materiality  of  heat,  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  IV.  p.  142; 
and  the  ingenious  discussions  between  him  and  Profci*8or  Olmsted,  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal, Vols.  XI,  XII,  XIII.  Dr.  Hare  has  shewn  that  the  phenomena  of  heat  are 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  they  depend  upon  corpuscular  motion.  There 
seems  then  to  be  no  other  alternative  than  that  there  must  be  a  material  cause  of 
heat,  although  that  cause  is  too  subtle  to  be  recognized  by  us  in  any  other  way  than 
by  its  efifects. 

X  The  term  is  evidenUy  figurative,  and  aUudes  to  the  capacity  of  a  containing 
vessel.  The  use  of  the  word,  in  relation  to  heat,  implies  merely  a  power,  without 
deciding  on  the  mode. 

§  For  a  description  of  that  elegant  intrument,  the  Calorimeter  of  Lavoisier,  see 
bis  elements,  and  most  of  the  larger  chemical  worlu.  The  quantity  of  water  ob- 
tained by  the  fusion  of  ice,  during  certain  changes  in  bodies  surrounded  by  that 
substance,  was  made  the  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  heat ;  but  there  were  some, 
perhaps  inherent,  sources  of  error,  and  the  instrument  is  now  very  little,  if  at  all 
used. 
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The  experiments  are  commonly  made  by  comparing  fluids*  or  com- 
minuted solids,  after  they  have  been  mingled  at  different  tempera- 
tures. That  body  which,  in  a  given  short  time,  has  lost  the  greatest 
number  of  degrees,  has  the  smallest  capaci^,  and  the  smallest  spe- 
cific heat,  and  vice  versa. 

The  resulting  temperature  is  always  nearest  to  that  body,  whose 
capacity  or  specific  heat  is  the  greatest,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
capacity  the  less  the  changes  of  temperature.  Boerhaave  first  dis- 
covered this  remarkable  fact,  with  respect  to  quicksilver,  and  water, 
but  Dr.  Black  first  established  the  law ;  many  other  able  men  have 
investigated  it,  among  whom  are  Wilcke,  Irvine,  Crawford,  Lavoisier, 
Berard,  and  Delaroche,  Petit,  and  Dulong,  Clement  and  Des- 
ormes,  &c. 

(c.)  Different  bodies^  whether  taken  in  equal  weights,  or  volumes, 
contain  different  quantities  of  heat  or  caloric. 

This  could  never  have  been  known  by  reasonmg  a  priori;  the 
conclusions  are  founded  entirely  upon  experiment. 

(d.)  Different  bodies  exposed  to  the  same  heating  or  cooUng  cause, 
undergo  different  changes  of  temperature,  in  equal  short  times,  and 
the  capacities  are  inversely  as  the  change  of  temperature.  Thus  fifty 
sirfieres,  or  cubes,  equal  either  in  weight  or  diameter,  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter,  if  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  examined  after 
an  interval  of  five  minutes,  would  be  found  very  differently  heated ;  or, 
if  abeady  arrived  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  if  they  were  exposed 
to  a  freezing  air,  and  examined  as  above,  they  would  be  found  very 
unequaBy  cooled,  although  m  the  end,  they  would  in  both  cases  ac- 
quire a  common  temperature. 

(a.)  In  homogeneous  bodies,  mingled  at  different  temperatures,  the 
resulting  temperature  is  always  the  arithmetical  mean. — ^A  pint  of 
water  at  100°,  and  a  pmt  at  200°,  would  on  being  mingled,  give 
150°  as  the  resulting  temperature,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of 
any  other  fluids,  or  minutely  divided  solids. 

(/.)  In  heterogenous  bodies,  the  resulting  temperature  is  never  the 
mean. — ^The  capacity  of  water  is  23  that  of  mercury  1,  for  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  when  mingled  at  different  temperatures, 
and  in  equal  weights  or  volumes,  are  inversely  ^s  the  changes  they 
suffer. 

One  pint  of  mercury  at  100°  Fahr.-hone  pint  of  water  at  40°,= 
•not  70°,  the  arithmetical  mean,  but  only  60°  ;  the  metal  loses  40°, 
which  raises  the  water  only  20° ;  hence,  in  equal  volumes,  water  has 
the  greater  capacity.  If  the  pmt  of  water  be  100°,  and  the  mercury 
at  40°,  the  temperature  will  be  about  80°,  because  the  water  con- 
tains more  heat  than  is  necessary  to  raise  the  mercury  to  the  mean. 

*  Always  taking  it  for  granted  that  diey  do  not  act  chemically  on  eack  other. 
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Water  1  m  volume,  and  mercury  2,= always  the  arithmetical  mean ; 
e.  g,  70^,  if  die  exiremea  be  100°  and  40°;  hence,  in  equal  vol- 
umes, water  has  twice  the  capacity  of  quicksilver. 

In  equal  weights,  one  pound  of  water  at  100°,+ one  pound  of  mer- 
cury at  40° =97 J;  therefore  the  2 J  lost  by  the  water  have  raised 
the  mercury  57^,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  23,  viz,  water  has 
twenty  three  times  the  specific  heat  that  is  contained  in  an  equal 
weight  of  mercury,  and  its  capacity  is  in  the  same  proportion.* 

(g,)  Formula. — 1 .  By  wetghi. — If  the  weight  be  multiplied  mto  the 
change  of  temperature,  the  capacity  will  be  inversely  as  the  change, 
chat  is,  the  greater  the  change,  the  less  the  capacity,  and  vice  versa. 
2.  By  wdume  ;  the  capaci^  found  as  above,  x  into  the  sp.  gr.  =  the 
capacity  by  volume.f 

(A.)  Comparifig  classes  of  bodies,  the  capacities  for  heat  are,  in 
general,  inversely  as  their  density. — ^Solids  have  less  capacity  than 
fluids — fluids  less  than  gases,  and  vice  versa. 

When  the  capacity  is  enlarged,  heat  is  absorbed,  and  when  dimin- 
ished, it  is  given  out. 

(t.)  The  sudden  expansion  <^  air  always  produces  cold. — "This 
striKing  occurrence  takes  place  on  a  vast  scale  at  die  fountain  of  Hiero ; 
at  the  mines  of  Chemnitz,  in  Hungary.  A  part  of  the  machinery  for 
working  these  mines,  is  a  perpendicular  column  of  water,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  high,  which  presses  on  a  quantity  of  air  enclosed 
in  a  tight  reservoir.  The  air  is  consequently  condensed  to  an  enor- 
mous degree  by  this  height  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  eight  or  nine 
atmospheres,  and  when  a  pipe,  communicating  with  this  reservoir  of 
condensed  air,  is  suddenly  evened,  it  rushes  out  witli  extreme  ve- 
locity, Instandy  expands,  and  in  so  doing  absorbs  so  much  caloric,  as 
to  precipitate  the  moisture  it  contains  in  a  shower  of  very  white  com- 
pact snow,  or  rather  hail,  which  may  be  readily  gathered  on  a  hat, 
held  in  the  blast.  The  force  of  this  is  so  great,  that  the  workman 
'who  holds  die  hat  is  obliged  to  lean  his  back  against  the  wall  to  re- 
tain it  in  its  position.  If  the  cock  of  the  pipe  is  only  partly  opened, 
the  snow  is  ^1  more  compact."J 

By  condensing  aeriform  bodies  into  a  sn^dl  space,  cooling  them 
by  freezing  mixtures,  and  liberatmg  them  suddenly,  great  cold  is 
produced  by  the  rarefaction. 

We  have  found  occasion  more  than  once  to  remark  that  similar 
effects  probably  happen  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
the  sudden  liberation  of  the  ascending  currents  of  rarefied  air  from 
pressure,  and  from  their  mixture  with  colder  currents. 

(j.)  Greai  and  sudden  increase  of  pressure  upon  common  air,  evolves 
so  much  heat  as  to  ignite  very  combustible  bodies. — ^This  was  exhibit- 

*  Henry's  Chemistry.  The  author  quotes  Datton ;  the  oumbera  usually  stated 
are  as  1  to  28.  ^  Murray.  X  Aikin.  I,  213. 
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ed  by  a  brass  syringe,  (umished  at  one  end  wtth  a  little  chaniber« 
containing  tinder,  agaric,  or  other  combustible,  which  is  heated  by 
the  compression  produced  by  the  quick  stroke  of  the  piston,  so  that 
the  combusdble,  on  being  suddenly  brought  to  the  air,  by  the  ttum- 
ing  of  a  key,  took  fire.  More  recently,  the  combustible  is  contained 
in  the  piston  itself,  which,  after  the  stroke,  is  quickly  withdrawn  from 
the  tube.  The  instrument  is  now  made  of  glass,  which  enables  one 
to  see  the  flash. 

(A.)  Changes  of  capacity  far  caloric  have  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  relation  of  natural  and  artificial  temperature, — ^The  me- 
dium heat*  of  the  globe  is  usually  placed  at  about  50^  of  Fahr.  and 
is  found,  as  has  been  heretofore  believed,  at  about  1000  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  at  New  Haven,  about  50^.f 
"  "     «  the  Torrid  zone,  70°  to  80^. 

"  "     "  moderate  climates,  50°  to  52°. 

"  "     "  near  the  polar  regions,  about  36°. 

The  extremes  of  the  globe  are  from  about— 60°  sometimes— 70* 
to  100°,  105°,  110°;  and  even  120°,  or  perhaps  in  some  situa- 
tions, still  more. 

Tlie  extremes  of  artificial  temperature  are  much  greater,  finom 
—  91°,  to  35127°,  (Henry.)  which  is  the  highest  estimated  heat,  but 
we  know  that  it  is  not  the  highest  heat  that  has  actually  been  produc- 
ed. We  have  no  measure  tor  it,  and  probably  can  never  have  any 
other  tlian  the  efllects  which  such  heats  produce  in  fusion,  be.  The 
real  zero  has  never  been  discovered.} 

(  /.)  Freezing  mixtures  act  by  enlargement  of  capacity, — ^A  solid, 
as  already  observed,  is  always  one  ingredient  in  these  compositions ; 
it  becomes  fluid  by  uniting,  chemically,  with  some  other  agent,  and 
thus  absorbs  heat  and  produces  cold.  Salts  and  acids,  as  Glauber's, 
eight  ounces,  and  muriadc  acid,  five  ounces,  are  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  sink  the  thermometer  from  50°  to  0.  When  both  in- 
gredients are  solid,  the  mixture  is  still  more  powerful,  as  in  the  case 
of  muriate  of  lime  and  snow ;  and  of  muriate  of  soda  and  snow  ;  by 
the  former,  mercury  is  frozen.  Snow,  or  pounded  ice,  two  parts,  and 
common  salt,  one  part,  depress  the  thermometer  from  50°  to— 5°.§ 

The  mere  solution  of  a  salt  m  water  produces  cold.  Nitre,  in 
large  quantities,  added  to  water,  sinks  the  thermometer  17° ;  ni- 

*  Should  the  views  of  Prof.  Cordier,  as  to  the  increasiog  heat  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  be  established,  the  result  stated  in  the  text  cannot  be  correct ;  but  it  will 
require  numerous  and  oOen  repeated  observations,  extending  to  many  countries, 
and  through  many  years,  to  eatabliab  a  conclusion  so  extraordinary  — See  Am.  Jour. 
Vol.  15.  p.  109. 

t  Pres.  Day,  io  Trans,  of  Conn.  Acad. 

t  We  think  it  useless  to  reiterate  the  fruitless  discussions  on  this  subject ;  they 
may  be  found  in  all  the  larger  chemical  works.  It  is  evideat  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  results,  widely  discordant  as  they  are. 

§  For  a  more  copious  table  of  freezing  mixtures,  see  p.  18B. 
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Irate  of  ammoDia,  28°  ;  muriate  of  lime  three  parts,  and  water  two, 
37^ ;  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  nitre  m  powder,  with  from  five  to 
eight  parts  of  water,  from  60°  to— 11° ;  and  the  salts,  recovered  by 
evaporation,  answer  as  well  as  before. 

Diluted  acids  with  salts,  are  more  powerful  than  water  only.  Sul- 
phate of  soda,  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  as  much  water,  re- 
duces the  temperature  from  50°  to  6°,  and  with  diluted  nitric  acid, 
from  61°  to  1°.  With  mixed  salts  the  cold  is  still  greater.  Phos- 
phate of  soda,  ni^ate  of  ammonia,  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  reduce  the 
thermometer  from  60°  to— 21°,  and  mercury  has  been  frozen  by  a 
mixture  of  nitrous  acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.* 
By  these,  or  similar  means,  all  fluids  have  been  frozen,  except  al- 
cohol, and  several  of  the  gases  have,  by  the  aid  of  strong  pressure, 
been  condensed  into  fluids. 

The  salts  should  be  previously  well  crystallized,  and  should  retain 
their  full  proportion  of  water  ;  they  should  be  well  pulverized  ;  they 
should  be  mixed  in  vessels  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat; 
the  access  of  the  external  air  should,  as  much  as  possible  be  cut  off, 
and  the  materials  may  be  previously  cooled  by  being  placed  sepa- 
rately in  other  freezing  mixtures,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  cooled 
below  that  degree  at  which  the  materials  act  on  each  other,  f 

(m.)  Many  heat-produdng^  or  calorific  mixtures^  act  by  diminu- 
tion of  capacity. — Sulphuric  acid  and  water  combine  with  increase 
of  specific  gravity,  and  diminution  of  specific  heat,  and  therefore 
with  increase  of  sensible  heat. 

Many  other  acids,  e.  g.  the  nitric,  muriatic,  fluoric,  &c.  act  in  the 
same  way ;  even  alcohol  and  water,  in  considerable  quantities,  grow 
sensibly  warm  by  being  mixed.  The  heat  evolved  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  products  of  the  chemical  action  are  chiefly  gaseous,  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Nitric  acid  and  oils, 
gunpowder  and  fulminating  compositions  generally,  and  mixtures  of 
the  chlorates  with  the  combusdbles,  result  in  the  conversion,  more  or 
less,  of  solids  into  aerial  matter,  and  cold  should  therefore  be  genera^ 
ted,  instead  of  heat,  which  is  always  evolved  in  great  quantifies. 

Dr.  Turner  sums  up  our  knowledge  of  specific  heat  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1 .  ^^  Every  substance  has  a  specific  caloric  peculiar  to  itself, 
whence  it  follows  that  a  change  of  composition  will  be  attended  by  a 
change  of  capacity  for  caloric." 

2.  '^  A  change  of  form,  the  composition  remaining  the  same,  is 
likewise  attended  with  a  change  of  capacity.  It  is  increased  when  a 
solid  liquifies,  and  diminished  when  a  fluid  passes  into  a  solid." 

3.  "  It  is  certain  that  the  specific  caloric  of  all  gases  increases  as 
their  density  diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 

— — _ — p*— , — '■■■ 

•  Graham.  t  Murray. 
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Mr.  Dalton  contends  tliat  this  law  prevaib  also  in  solids  and  fluids,* 
and  Petit  and  Dulong  have  proved  it  with  respect  to  several  sofids^ 
The  specific  heat  of  Iron  was  found  to  be 

Ccntifrrade.  Specific  beat 

From   0  to  lOO^*    -    -    -    0.1098 

"    0   "  200°  .    -    .    -  0.1150 

"    0   "  300°    -    .    .    0.1218 

"    0   «  350°  -    .    -    -  0.1255 

And  so  of  otlier  bodies. 

Spec,  heato,  froio  Spec,  heat  fnmi 

0  to  100  cent.  0  to  300^  cent. 

Mercury,  -  -  0.0330  -  -  0.0350 
Zinc,  ....  0.0927  -  -  -  0.1015 
Antimony,       -        -         0.0507  -        -         0.0549 

Silver,  -  -  -  0.0557  -  -  -  0.0611 
Copper,  -        -         0.0049         -        -         0.1013 

Plaunum,  -  -  -  0.0355  -  -  -  0.0355 
Glass,     -         -         -         0.1770         •         -         0.1900 

4.  "  Petit  and  Dulong  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  aunns  c^ 
all  simple  substances  have  the  same  specific  caloric. "f 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  pretty  copious  table,  f(Mr  which  see  the 
Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Vol.  10. 

5.  "  A  change  of  capacity  for  Caloric  always  occasions  a  change 
of  temperature.  An  increase  of  the  former  is  attended  by  a  diminu* 
tion  of  the  latter ;  and  a  decrease  of  the  former  is  attended  by  an  in- 
crease of  tlie  latter." 

Tlie  specific  heat  of  the  gases  is  an  interesting  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  Dela  Roche  and  Berard,  several  of  tliem  stand  related  as 
follows. 


Under  equal 

Un^er  equal 

Specific 

volumes. 

weights. 

gravities. 

Atmospheric  Air, 

1.0000    -      . 

1.0000     -        - 

1.0000 

Hydrogen  Gas, 

0.9033 

1.2340 

0.0732 

Oxygen  Gas, 

0.9765     -       - 

0.8848     -       - 

1.1036 

Nitrogen  Gas, 

1.0000 

1.0318         ^ 

0.9691 

Nitrous  Oxide, 

3.3503     -       . 

0.8878     .       - 

1.5209 

defiant  Gas, 

1.5530 

1.5763 

0.9885 

Carbonic  Oxide, 

1.0340     -       - 

1.0805     -       - 

0.9569 

Carbonic  Acid, 

1.2583 

0.8280 

1.5196 

*  Cbem.  Phil,  part  1.  p.  50. 

t  By  comparing  the  equivalents  of  twelve  principal  metals,  and  of  sulphur,  as 
given  by  Petit  and  Dulong,  and  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  hU  Chemistiy,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  product  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  those  equivalents  into  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  bodies,  gives  results  so  widely  differing  from  uniformity,  as  **  would 
seem  to  take  all  plausibility  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  atoms  of  simple  bodies  have 
the  same  specific  heat."~^ac^e,  in  Jour.  Aead,  JXlott,  Sci,  Phil,  Jan.  1829. 
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Water  being  unity,  tlie  specific 
beats  of  the  gases  are  as  fol- 
lows* 

Water,  -    -     -    -  1.0000 

Atmospheric  Air,  0,2669 

Hydrogen  Gas,     -  3.2936 

Carbonic  Acid,  0.2210 

Oxygen  Gas,    -     -  0.2361 

Azote,     -     -     .     -  0.2754 

Protoxide  of  Azote,  0.2369 

defiant  Gas,     -     -  0.4207 

Oxide  of  Carbon,  0.2884 

Steam,  -     -     -     -  0.8470 


Specific  heat  of  metals,  accord- 
ing to  Petit  and  Dulong. 

Bismuth,     -       -      -  0.0288 

Lead,      -       -       -  0.0298 

Gold,          ...  0^0298 

Platinum,       -       -  0.0314 

Tin,     .       -       -       -  0.0514 

Silver,     -       -       -  0.0557 

Zinc,           -       -       -  0.0927 

Tellurium,     -       -  0.0912 

Copper,      -       -       -  0.094J^ 

Nickel,    .       -       -  0-1035 

Iron,    .       -       -       -  0.1100 

Cobalt,    -       -      -  0.1498 

Sulphur,     -      -      -  0.1880 


It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  all  the  gases,  excepting  hydrogen^ 
have,  according  to  Petit  and  Dulong,  less  specific  heat  than  water  ; 
this  is  the  fact  even  with  steam.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  tliis  result. 

Apparatus  for  Ulustraiing  capacities  for  heat. — Dr.  Hare, 

"  Let  the  vessels 
A,B,andC,  be  sup- 
plied with  water 
through  the  tube  Ty 
which  commmuni* 
cates  with  each  of 
them,  by  a  hori- 
zontal channel  in 
the  wooden  block* 
The  water  will  rise 
to  the  same  level  in  all.  Of  course  the  resistance  made  by  the  wa- 
ter, in  each  vessel,  to  the  entrance  of  more  of  this  liquid  will  be  the 
same,  and  will  be  measured  by  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  water  in 
the  tube  T.  Hence  if  the  height  of  this  column  were  made  tlie  in- 
dex of  the  quantity  received  by  each  vessel,  it  would  lead  to  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  all  received  the  same  quantity.  But  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  the  quantities  severaDy  received,  will  be  as  diflferent 
as  are  their  horizontal  areas.  Of  course  we  must  not  assume  the 
resistance  exerted  by  the  water  within  the  vessels  against  a  further 
accession  of  water  from  the  tube,  as  any  evidence  of  an  equality  in  tlie 
portions  previously  received  by  them." 


.-.-  J 
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VIII.  CoBfBUSTION. 

(a.)  In  common  language  it  means  ihe  same  as  burning  ;  thai  is, 
in  most  cases,  the  apparent  consumption*  of  a  body,  and  an  entire 
charge  in  its  properties,  with  the  emission  of  heat  and  light. 

(b.)  In  what  was  called  the  new  or  French  theory,  comnution  was 
synonymous  with  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  body, 
attended  by  augmentation  of  its  weight,  and  change  of  its  nature,  heat 
and  light  being  at  the  same  time  emitted. — Now,  Chlorine  is  added  as 
another  agent  possessed  of  similar  powers  with  oxygen ;  also,  by 
some,  Iodine  ;  and  many  even  regard  every  case  of  intense  chemical 
action,  with  the  emission  of  heat  and  light,  as  combustion. 

"  Whenever  the  chemical  forces  that  determine  either  combina- 
tion or  decomposition,  are  energetically  exercised,  die  phenomena  of 
combustion,  or  incandescence,  with  a  change  of  properties,  are  dis- 
played.'*f 

Li  general  we  shall  use  tlie  word  combustion  in  its  common  and 
more  restricted  sense,  taking  due  notice,  however,  of  tlie  otlier  cases 
9s  we  come  to  them. 

(c.)  It  UHnUd  be  premature  to  consider  combustion  fidly  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  its  theory  and  phenomena  are  best  developed  progressively 
as  we  proceed. 

We  mention  combustion  in  this  place  merely  to  complete  our  list 
of  the  effects  of  heat;  for,  as  commonly  seen,  it  sustains  a  very  close 
connexion  with  heat,  since  an  exalted  temperature  is  usuaUy  neces- 
sary to  its  existence.  Heat  is,  however,  often  the  consequence,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  combustion. 

(d.)  Phlogiston  is  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  principle  of  com- 
bustion, supposed  to  reside  in  all  inflammable  bodies  ;  dissipated,  as 
was  imagined,  in  the  form  of  heat  and  light,  dining  combustion ;  the 
body  being  thereby  rendered  uninflammable,  and  its  inflammability 
being  again  restored  by  recombining  with  phlogiston,  as  when  red 
lead  is  heated  with  charcoal  which  causes  the  incombustible  metallic 
oxide  to  become  again  combustible  in  the  form  of  metallic  lead. 

This  theoryf  is  now  obselete,  but  in  its  time,  it  rendered  important 
service  to  the  science  of  Chemistrj',  and  was  in  vogue  for  a  century- 
Phlogiston  comes  very  near  to  the  modern  idea  of  combined  and  free 
caloric.  If  we  substitute  a  combination  of  oxygen  for  the  extrication 
of  phlogiston,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen  for  the  combination  of 

Ehlogiston,  we  translate,  very  nearly,  all  the  common  cases  of  com- 
ustion,  from  one  theory  into  the  other. 


*  Sometimes  the  body  remains,  but  in  an  incombustible  state. 

i  Ure*s  Chem.  Die.       X  Invented  by  Becher,  and  more  fully  illustrated  by  Stahl. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CALORIC. 
SEC.  III.     SOURCES  OF  UEAT  AND  COLD. 

L  Sources  of  heat  ;  most  of  which  are  also  sources  of  lights 

The  sun. 
Combustion, 

Chemical  action  without  combustion. 
Electricity  and  Galvanism. 
Condensation  of  aeriform  bodies  by  pressure. 
Condensation   of  solids^   by  mechanical  action^  including 
friction  and  percussion, 
(g.)  Vital  action. 

(a.)  Tlie  solar  rays. — ^The  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rays  that  can  be  collected  upon  a  given  spot,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  limit  to  our  power  of  generating  heat  in  this 
manner,  than  what  is  found  in  the  size  of  our  instruments,  and  the 
difficult  of  using  them,  for  it  has  been  long  known,  that  the  effect  is 
much  increased  by  lenses  and  mirrors-* 

This  is  especially  true  if  the  focus  he  received  on  a  black  and 
rough  surface,  e.  g.  on  charred  cork  lining  a  box,  and  covered  by 
glass ;  thus  a  heat  of  221^,  was  produced  while  tlie  air  was  only  75^. 
— Saussure. — ^In  another  case,  the  heat  generated  by  similar  means, 
was  from  230^  to  237^,  while  a  bright  fire  gave,  at  the  same  time, 
212<^.— Black,  Thomson. 

Dr.  Hare  remarks,  that  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  heat  ex- 
cited by  oxygen,  by  the  compound  blowpipe,  or  by  the  Voltaic  series, 
there  was  no  known  mode  of  rivalling  the  heat  produced  by  large 
burning  glasses  and  mirrors.  These  have  been  already  mentioned, 
perhaps  sufficiendy,  in  the  account  of  heat  and  light. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  sun,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  the  popular  opinion  that  his  body  is  a  globe  of  ignited 
matter,  may  be  correct.f 

(i.)  Combustion. — ^After  the  solar  influence,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  heat ;  it  is  very  completely  under  our  command ; 
It  can  be  applied  when  and  where  we  please,  and  varies  from  ex- 


•  Dr.  Hare. 

t  Dr.  Heracbel's  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  sun,  were  peculiar.  He  supposed  the 
Mio's  bqdy  to  be  opake ;  that  his  atmosphere  has  two  strata  of  clouds ;  the  one  opake 
and  the  other  phosphorescent ;  the  latter  he  supposes  to  be  the  highest,  and  that  they 
emit  the  light ;  that  when  the  clouds  are  broken  and  ragged,  the  sun's  opake  body 
is  seen  through  the  clouds.  The  fruitfulness  of  dificrent  seasons  he  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  from  the  lumiDous  clouds  of  the  suiL — 
JPfnl  Trans,  1«01< 
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treme  mildness  to  extreme  intensity.  Common  fires,  in  fire  places 
and  stoves  ;  Argand's  lamp  ;  oil  lamps ;  spirit  lamps ;  gas  lights  ;  a 
smith's  forge ;  the  furnaces  of  the  arts  and  of  the  laboratory  ;  can- 
dles ;  the  mouth  blowpipe,  and  that  fed  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  are  all  familiar  instances,  m  which  combustion  is  seen. 

Combustion  is  mentioned  with  propriety,  both  as  a  source  and  as 
an  efifect  of  heat ;  for  generally,  it  does  not  commence  and  proceed 
without  an  augmented  temperature,  and  it  raises  the  temperature  in 
turn. 

I  shall  omit  the  description  of  common  furnaces,  and  subjoin  that 
of  the  following  instruments. 

1.  The  Mouth  Blowpipe. — Dr,  Hare^  1  to  7. 


'^  As  fire  is  quickened,  by  a  blast  from  a  bellows,  so  a  flame  may 
be  excited  by  a  stream  of  air  propelled  through  it  from  the  blow- 
pipe." 

'^  The  mstrument,  known  by  the  abovementioned  appellation,  is 
here  represented  in  one  of  its  best  forms.  It  is  susceptible  of  vari- 
ous other  constructions ;  all  that  is  essential  being  a  pipe  of  a  size  at 
one  end  suitable  to  be  received  into  the  mouth,  and  towards  the 
odier  end,  having  a  bend,  nearly  rectangular,  beyond  which  the  bore 
converges  to  a  perforation,  radier  too  small  for  the  admisaon  of  a 
common  pin.  There  is  usually,  however,  an  enlargement,  to  catch 
the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath,  as  in  this  figure." 

Berzelius  has  in  an  octavo  volume,  illustrating  the  extreme  udliQr  of 
the  mouth  bkwpipe,  with  which  Gahn  discovered  dn  in  a  mineral 
containing  only  one  per  cent.,  which  had  escaped  detection  by  an- 
alysis; and  he  extracted  also  copper  from  the  ashes  of  a  quarter  of 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Lamp  without  aflame.* 
"  About  the  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a  fine  wire  of 
platina  is  coiled,  so  as  to  leave  a  spiral  interstice  be- 
tween the  parts  of  die  spiral  formed  by  the  wire ;  a 
few  turns  of  wliich  should  rise  above  the  wick." 

"  If  the  lamp  be  lighted ;  on  blowing  out  the  flame, 
tlie  wire  will  be  found  to  remain  red  hot,  as  it  re- 
tains suflicient  heat  to  support  the  combustion  of  the 
alcoholic  vapor,  although  the  temperature  be'  inade- 
'  quate  to  constitute,  or  produce  inflammation." 

See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  IV.  p.  828. 
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'^  Inistead  of  blowing  out  the  flame,  it  is  better  to  put  an  extin- 
guisher over  it,  for  as  short  a  time  as  will  cause  the  flame  to  disap- 
pear. For  this  purpose,  a  small  phial,  or  test  tube,  is  preferable  to 
the  metallic  cap  usually  employed." 

"  The  metallic  coil  appears  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  calorie, 
and  gives  to  the  combustion  a  stability,  in  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  deficient." 

"  There  is  some  analogy  between  the  operadon  of  the  wire,  in  act- 
ing as  a  reservoir  of  heat  in  this  chemical  process,  and  that  of  a  fly 
wheel,  as  a  reservoir  of  momentum,  in  equalizing  the  modon  of  ma- 
chinery." 

Dr.  Hare  introduced  a  blowpipe,  in  which  the  air  was  propelled 
by  hydrostauc  pressure  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  used  also  the  oxygen 
aad  hydrogen  gases.*  I  have  found  such  a  blowpipe  very  useful, 
and  it  will  be  mentioned  again  in  this  work. 

The  blowpipe  of  the  enameler  and  of  the  thermometer  maker,  is 
fed  by  a  double  bellows,  worked  by  the  foot,  and  terminates  in  a 
pointed  tube,  which  rises  above  a  table,  and  thus  supplies  a  lan^p. 

3.  Alcohol  Blowpipe. 

"A  flame  resembling  that 
of  the  enameler's  lamp,  may 
be  produced  by  a  small  boiler, 
A,  containing  alcohol,  in  which 
alcoholic  vapor  is  generated, 
as  steam  is,  by  the  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine." 

"  The  vapor  thus  generated 
is  substituted  for  air  in  the  blast 
of  the  blowpipe,  being  directed 
upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  in 
the  same  way,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  proceeding  from  the  boil- 
er, and  terminadng  in  a  beak, 
with   a   capillary  orifice,   B. 
the  boiler  is  furnished  with  a 
safety  valve,  V." 
"  It  may  be  objected  to  flame  thus  excited,  that  as  die  oxygen  is 
not  so  copiously  supplied,  as  when  a  stream  of  air  is  used,  die  oxide 
of  lead  in  flint  glass  tubes  is  reduced  by  it,  and  the  glass  conseauenUy 
blackened."  ^  4        / 

"  The  apparatus  here  represented,  is  furnished  with  an  adjusting 
screw,  S,  by  which  die  height  of  die  boiler  is  regulated  ;  while  die 


See  his  Compendium,  p.  73. 
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communication  is  preserved  between  it  and  the  beak,  by  m^ans  of  a 
tube  sliding  through  a  stuflJng  box,  C,  which  surmounts  a  Idrjger  tube 
to  which  the  beak  is  soldered."* 

4.  A  new  modification  iff  the  Blotopipe  by  Alcohol. 

"  This  figure  re|)resents  aii  improv- 
ed blowpipe,  by  alcohol.  In  the  ordi- 
nary construction  of  that  instrument, 
the  inflammation  is  kept  up,  by  pass- 
ing a  jet  of  alcoholic  vapor  through 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  supported,  as  is 
usual  by  a  wick.  The  inflammation 
of  the  let  cannot  be  sustained  with- 
out the  neat  of  the  lamp  flame ;  since 
the  combustion  does  not  proceed  with 
suflicient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  id- 
flamed  portion  frotn  being  carried  too 
fer  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe;  and 
being  so  much  cooled  by  an  admix- 
tuj^e  of  air,  as  to  be  extinguished. 
By  using  two  jets  of  vapor  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  I  find  the  mflam- 
madon  may  be  sustained  without  a 
lamp.  If  one  part  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, with  seven  of  alcohol  be  used,  the 
flame  becomes  as  lummous  as  a  gas 

light." 

^'  In  order  to  equalize  and  regulate 
the  efflux,  I  have  contrived  a  boiler  like  a  gasometer.  It  consists  of 
two  concentric  cylinders,  open  at  top,  leaving  an  interstice  of  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  between  them ;  and  a  third  cylinder,  open  at 
bottom,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  the  interstice.  The  interstice 
being  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  alcohol  introduced  into  the  inner- 
most cylinder,  it  soon  boils  and  escapes  by  the  pipes.  These  pass 
through  stujEng  boxes  m  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Hence  their 
orifices,  and  of  course  the  flame,  may  be  made  to  approach  to  or  re- 
cede from  the  boiler.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  the 
alcohol  requires  the  temporary  removal  of  the  intermediate  cylinder." 


*  *'  Stuffing  box  is  the  technical  name  given  by  mechanics  to  a  small  hollow  me- 
tallic cylinder,  in  which,  by  means  of  another  cylinder  acted  upon  by  screws,  some 
cotton,  tow,  leather,  or  other  elastic  substance,  is  packed  about  a  rod,  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  move  to  and  fro  wiUiout  permitting  any  fluid  to  escape  from  the  vessel  into  which 
it  may  enter." 
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(c)  Chemical  action  vntbout  combustion;  that  i?  to.  say,  withopt 
combustion  to  begin  with ;  combustion  is  not  used  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing the  heat)  altbou^  this  mode  of  evolving  heat  may  end  in  com- 
bustion, provided  any  ingrediept  in  the  mixture  is  combustible ;  e.  g. 
as  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid  acting  on  alcohol  or  oils,  dense  or  vola- 
tik'    Fermentation  of  bay  may  produce  combusdon. 

Spontaneous  combustions  proceed  in  many  instances,  from  chem- 
ical action,  as  in  cases  where  oils,  tallow,  paints,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, are  in  contact  with  flax,  cotton  or  hemp.  Tanner's  bark 
and  horse  manure,  by  fermentadon,  produce  heat  for  the  green 
house,  and  for  some  processes  in  the  arts. 

Most  of  the  cases  under  this  head  belong  to  capacity  and  specific 
heat,  and  the  doctrine  has  been  partly  anticipated.  Many  more  in- 
stances will  follow.  At  present  I  add  only  the  following  from  Dr. 
Hare. 

5.  Boiling  heat  produced,  by  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  vnth 
water. 


"  Into  the  inner  mbc,  represented  in  tlie 
adjoining  figure,  introduce  about  as  much 
alcohol,  colored,  to  render  it  more  4iscem- 
ible,  as  will  occu{^  it  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  inches.  Next  pour  water  into  the 
outer  tube,  till  it  reaches  about  one  third  as 
high  as  the  liquid  within ;  and  afterwards 
add  to  the  water,  about  three  tiroes  its 
bulk  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
liquid  in  the  inner  tube  will  soon  boil  vio- 
lently, so  as  to  rise  in  a  foam." 


6.  Chemical  combination^  attended  by  decomposition,  as  the  means 
of  evolving  caloric. 

''  Instances  of  that  species  of  corpuscular  reaction,  which  comes  un- 
der this  head,  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  The 
extrication  of  caloric,  which  is  usually  mor^  or  less  a  consequence  of 
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intense  chemical  reaction,  is  a  collateral,  rather  than  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  it. 

"  As  an  example  in  which  caloric  is  rendered  sensible,  by  the 
method  in  question,  the  inflammation  of  turpentine  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid,  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  adduced," 

"  The  inflammation  of  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  by  means  of 
a  chlorate  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  represented  by  this  figure,  afibrds 
another  exemplification  perfectly  in  point/' 


^^  About  as  much  chlorate  of  potash  as  may  be  piled  upon  a  half 
cent,  being  deposited  in  a  heap,  in  the  inflammable  liquid,  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  being  poured  upon  the  heap,  the  liquid  is  in« 
flamed." 

^'  As  portions  of  tlie  liquid  are  sometimes  projected  into  the  air,  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  it  is  expedient,  for  the  security  of  the  opera- 
tor, to  have  the  glass,  used  to  convey  the  acid,  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  rod." 

(rf.)  Electricity  and  GaZvanwrn.— The  modes  of  excitement  are 
peculiar ;  generally  they  are  well  known,  but  they  belong  either  to  a 
different  science,  or  to  a  different  part  of  diis  science. 

The  applications  of  the  heat  evolved  in  this  way,  are  extremely 
useful  to  the  chemist;  the  power  is  conveyed,  conveniently,  into  and 
through  the  interior  of  vessels,  and  thus  gives  us  a  furnace  heat  with- 
out its  inconveniences.  The  heat  is  mild  or  intense  at  pleasure  ;  no 
heat,  probably  not  even  that  of  lightning,  exceeds  that  produced  by 
electrical  and  galvanic  arrangements.  Tlie  decomposing  powers  con- 
nected with  common  and  galvanic  electricity,  produce  die  most  curi- 
ous and  important  results,  di\'iding  the  material  world  between  the 
opposite  poles,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
present  topic.  The  facts  and  the  instruments  relating  to  Galvanism 
are  reserved  for  another  place,  except  that  I  shall  introduce  here 
from  Dr.  Hare,  an  instrument  equally  simple  and  useful. 
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7.  Thegalvanophorusj  or  galvanic  suhstitute  for  the  eUcirophyrm. 


« The  preceding  figure  represents  an  instrument  for  igniting  a 
lamp,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  discharge,  from  a  calorimotor." 

"The  plunger,  P,  being  depressed,  by  means  of  the  handle  at- 
tached to  it,  some  acid,  contained  in  the  box,  B,  is  displaced,  so  as 
to  rise  among  the  galvanic  plates.  By  the  consequent  evolution  of 
the  ealvanic  fluid,  a  platina  wire  (fastened  between  the  brass  rods 
forming  the  poles  of  the  calorimotor,  and  projecting  over  the  lamp,  as 
seen  at  R,)  is  rendered  white  hot,  and  a  filament  of  the  wick,  pre- 
viously laid  upon  it,  is  inflamed." 

"  The  weight,  W,  acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  plunger,  and  keeps 
it  out  of  the  acid,  when  it  is  not  depressed  by  die  hand." 

(e.)  Condensation  of  aeriform  bodies  Oy  pressure  and  cold. — 
Tms  topic  is  already  anticipated  under  specific  heat  and  vapors. 
Vapors  and  gas  mechanically  condensed,  as  by  the  syringe  and  piston, 
give  out  heat ;  vapors  impart  heat  to  colder  bodies,  as  in  the  distill- 
ing apparatus  with  its  condenser,  already  mentioned.  Compressed 
oxygen  and  chlorine  give  out  light,  and  these  gases  are  said  to  be 
the  only  simple  ones  that  become  lummous  by  pressure. 

(/.)  Condensation  of  solids  by  mechanical  action  including  fric- 
tion and  percussion. — ^The  flint  and  steel  in  collision,  or  two  quartz 
stones  struck  forcibly  together ;  any  hard  stone  firmly  held  upon  a 
revolving  grit  stone  ;  the  vigorous  rubbing  together  of  two  sticks  ;  the 
friction  of  branches  of  trees  in  stormy  weather ;  of  axles  in  carts  and 
wagons  and  of  various  parts  of  powerful  machinery  ;  of  the  axles  in 
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sheaees  oc  blocks  of  ruBBing  tackk*  oa  boaxdoC  ships ;  of  ropes,  pac- 
ing rapidly  over  a  gunwale,  as  when  a  whale  is  harpooned ;  friction  in 
the  boring  of  cannon  and  muskets ;  of  a  rope  running  rapidly  through 
the  hand  ;  of  the  hand  rubbed  on  a  stair  rail,  or  on  one's  woolen  coat 
sleeve  ;  aJl  these  and  many  others  are  instances  of  heat  evolved  on 
this  principle. 

The  rotary  match  box  gives  sparks  by  the  collision  of  a  rapidly  revol- 
ving steel  with  flint,  and  a  similar  instrument  called  the  steel  mill,  was 
used  to  give  light  in  coal  mines  before  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp. 

An  iron  bar  grows  hot  enough,  by  vigorous  hammering,  to  kindle 
shavings,  and  lead  will  by  the  same  treatment  kindle  phosphorus. 

Wood,  in  rapid  revolution,  "  may  be  carbonized  throughout  the 
circle  of  contact,  by  holding  against  it  another  piece  properly  sharp- 
ened, and  one  cork  rubbed  against  another  will  become  hot  enough  tp 
kindle  phosphorus."f  A  disk  of  soft  iron  rapidly  revolving  by  ma- 
chinery, will  easily  cut  in  twoj  the  hardest  steel  saw  plate,  or  the 
best  file. 

{g.)  Vital  action. — ^This  is  evidently  a  source  of  heat,  although 
in  a  way  not  perhaps  fully  understood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
osygaEL>  acting  ifi  respiration,  is  an  important  agent  in  producing  and 
sustaining  it ;  it  appears  probable  also  that  secretion,  connected  with 
the  influence  ctf  the  nerves,  is  concerned,  ;uid  some  facts  countenance 
the  qpinion  that  galvanic  agencies  are  not  dormant. 

Whatever  may  be  usefully  said  on  the  latter  subject,  bebngs  to  ^ 
more  advanced  stage  of  this  work. 

II.  Tbe  sources  of  cold. 

1.  Evaporation, 

2.  Rarefaction, 

3.  Chemical  action. 

1 .  Evaporation. — ^The  general  facts  on  this  subject  have  been  al- 
ready stated.  Whenever  a  body  passes  to  the  aeriform  state,  it  ab- 
sorbs heat  to  turn  it  into  vapor,  and  thus  cools  the  contiguous  bodies. 
Sensible  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  more  by  tlia$ 
of  alcohol,  and  most  of  all  by  that  of  ether  or  carburet  of  sulphur, 
or  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  whether  measured  by  our  organs  or  by  the 
thermometer.  We  have  ahready  seen  tliat  water  is  frozen  by  the 
evaporation  of  ether,  both  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air  pump, 
and  in  a  lube  in  the  atmosphere.  The  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
ban,  wet  with  water  and  having  a  current  of  air  blowing  upon  it, 
will  fall  5°  ;  if  with  alcohol,  12°,  and  if  widi  ether,  ^0^.— Murray. 

*  See  Lt  Glynn  in  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  196,  and  Capt.  Pairy'i  2d  Voyage,  New 
York  Ed.  p.  212.  "  The  weight  of  the  ice  every  moment  increasing,  obliged  uf 
to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  motion  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bit 
heads,  and  ultimately  set  them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  people  to  at- 
tend with  buckets  of  water." — Parry » 

t  Dr.  Hare.  f  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VI,  p.  888. 
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With  a  rapid  exhaustion  by  the  air  pump,  mercury  in  a  thermome- 
ter ball,  If  the  ball  be  ynt^iffped  in  flannel  or  Aeecy  hosiery  and  dipped 
n  ether  ior  sulphuret  of  carbon,  will  be  frozen  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Evaporation  is  very  extensive  in  its  natural  operation,  and  its  uni- 
versal prevalence  is  one  of  the  great  <:iauses  which  prevents  die  accu- 
mulation of  hieat  on  oor  globe,  and  which  therefore  tends  very  much 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  its  temperature.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally of  use  in  the  operations  of  art,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  we 
have  sdready  seen,  to  depress  the  temperature  of  particular  bodies. 

'2.  Rarefaetion. — ^This  is  intimately  connected  with  evaporation, 
and  depends  upon  the  same  principle.  As  condensation  produces 
heat,  so  rarefaction  generates  cold.  It  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  aeriform 
fluids.  The  remarkable  example  at  the  fountain  <5f  Hiero,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  air  pimip  experiments,  the  thermometer  falls 
several  degrees,  and  Dr.  Darwm  observed,  **ihat  if,  in  the  stream 
of  air  issuing  from  the  receiver  6f  an  air  gun,  in  which  it  had  been 
compressed,  a  thermometer  were  placed,  it  sunk  fit>m  5^  to  7^.'' 

In  the  first  instance,  it  produces  heat  by  its  condensation,  and  in- 
stantly after,  cold  by  its  rarefaction. 

Air,  condensed  into  a  reservoir  and  suddenty  liberated  bom  an  or- 
ifice, produces  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  :  Gay  Lussac  foimd  it 
equal  to  50®  of  Fahr.* 

If  heat  must  be  absorbed  in  evaporation  or  gazification,  in  order  to 
produce  an  aeriform  body,  more  heat  is  required  to  enlarge  its  bulk 
after  it  is  produced,  and,  as  its  particles  are  repulsive,  when  the  pres- 
sure which  retains  them  within  a  certain  distance  is  diminished,  die 
particles  recede  and  caloric  is  absorbed,  for,  otherwise  their  repeUent 
power  could  not  be  maintamed  at  increasing  distances,  and  they  wotdd 
again  approach;  when  diey  are  forcibly  brought  together  anew  by 
compression,  the  heat  is  again  given  out. 

3.  Chemical  action. — Cold  is  produced  during  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  those  substances  whose  capacity  is  by  the  union  enlarged, 
and  which  therefore  absorb  caloric.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  chem- 
ical union  is  a  mutual  penetration  of  particles,  and  therefore  an  in- 
crease of  specific  gravity,  and  of  course  an  emergence  of  heat ;  but 
it  often  happens  also  that  there  is  an  enlargement  of  capacity  and  the 
absorption  of  heat  which  follows  from  this  cause,  is  frequently  sufli- 
cient  to  generate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
snow  ^f&rd  us  an  illustration  of  both  these  remarks ;  when  first  min- 
gled they  produce  heat  for  an  instant,  owmg  to  the  energy  of  their 
combination,  but  immediately  after,  cold  is  produced  because  water 
is  of  the  capacity  of  ten  for  caloric,  while  ice  is  only  nine. 

*  Probably  from  the  medium  of  temperature.  '*  The  cold  will,  however,  depend 
OQ  the  previous  condensatioii  of  the  air.'*  Dr.  Torrey  informs  me  that  he  makes 
this  experiment  with  Newman's  blowpipe,  and  that,  with  an  air  thermometer,  the 
effect  can  be  witnessed  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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SEC.  IV.   ATTRACTION.* 

By  attraction^  we  mean  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  approximate^  and 
aiso  the  unknoum  cause  of  that  tendency. — ^In  its  most  general  sense, 
it  extends  to  atoms  and  masses  reciprocally,  and  to  every  distance. 

It  is  the  bond  of  the  universe ;  it  appears  to  depend  in  general  on  no 
proximate  cause,  but  to  emanate  at  once  from  the  will  of  the  Deity. 

Counteracted  and  modified  by  the  powers  of  repulsion  and  pro^ 
jection,  it  keeps  every  thing  in  harmonious  equilibrium. 

It  is  unknown  whether  it  arises,  in  all  its  varieties,  from  the  modifi- 
cations of  one  cause,  or  whether  there  are  several,  giving  origin  to  the 
different  kinds  of  attraction. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  different  heads. 

1.  Gravitation. 

2.  Magnetism. 

3.  Galvanic  electricity. 

4.  Cohesion  and  aggregation. 

5.  Chemical  attraction  or  affinity. 

1.  Gravitation. 

[a.)  It  extends  to  every  things  to  aU  quantities  of  matter ^  and  to 
aU  distances. 

(6.)  Its  force  is  directly  as  the  quantity  ofmMter^  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance. — ^The  quantity  of  matter,  in  different 
cases,  being  as  1. 2.  3. 4,  the  attracting  force  at  a  given  distance,  will 
be  as  those  numbers  directly ;  but  the  same  body  being  placed  suc- 
cessively at  the  distances  1.2.3. 4,  the  attracting  force  will  be  ex- 
pressed inversely,  by  1.  4.  9.  16,  that  is,  at  the  distance  2  it  will  be 
^,  at  3,  I,  and  at  4,  j\y  as  great  as  it  was  at  die  distance  1. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  effects  of  gravitation,  and  therefore  re- 
gard them  as  natural ;  they  are  so  to  our  habits,  but  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  established  law ;  if  the  law  had  been  different,  our  habits 
would  have  been  acconunodated  to  it. 

Were  there  no  attraction  towards  the  earth,  a  stone  thrown  into  the 
air  would  not  return,  and  would  stop  only  from  the  resistance  of  some 
medium,  or  of  some  other  body  which  it  might  encounter. 

(c.)  .  TVlc  projectile  pouter  modifies  the  gravitating  force,  so  that 
the  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  and  neither  fall  to  the  centre  of 
modon,  nor  move  off  m  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  orbit. 


*  I  have  been  accustomed  to  eive,  in  my  lectures,  a  very  general  sketch  of  the 
diflerent  varieties  of  attraction,  that  affinity  may  be  the  better  understood,  and  shidi 
pursue  the  same  course  in  this  work. 
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2.  Magnetism. 

(a.)  This  is  a  power  usually  manifested  in  iron  or  steel,  after  hav- 
ing received  particular  treatment,  or  after  having  been  for  some  ume  in 
a  particular  position. 

(i.)  It  belongs  also  to  nickel,  and  to  cobalt,  which  Kke  nickel, 
is  found  to  be  the  more  magnetic,  the  purer  it  is  made. 

(c.)  Magnetism  resides  dso  in  the  earth. — ^The  magnetic  poles  are 
not  coincident  with  the  poles  of  revolution.  In  the  Arctic  regjon, 
the  magnetic  oole  is*  in  69^  16'  of  N.  lat.  and  98^  8'  W.  lon.f 

{d.\  Repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  is  predicable  of  magnetism. 

f  c.)  Similar  magnetic  poles  repel,  and  opposite  poles  attract. 

If.)  Magnetism  is  connected,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  with  the 
other  imponderable  powers,  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

fflf.)  TAc  solar  rays,  especially  the  violet,  magnetize  a  needle^ 

(A.)  The  calorimotor  evolves  heat  with  great  energy,  but  its  elec- 
tricity is  of  a  very  low  intensity  ;  stUl,  it  magnetizes  needles  power- 
fully, when  there  is  no  light  perceptible. 

(i.)  Similar  effects,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  produced  by 
aU  the  varieties  of  galvanic  apparatus  ;  ^2&iS[ie  known  imponderable 
fluids  being  occasionally  present  together. 

{j.)  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  whether  magnetism  is  a  distinct 
power,  or  a  property  or  appendage  of  one  or  more,  or  of  all  the  other 
imponderable  powers. — ^The  magnetic  power,  both  in  its  attractioDs 
and  repubions,  is  pleasingly  exhibited  by  magnetic  needles,  fish,  boats, 
and  balls,  by  the  horse  shoe  magnet,  bar  magnet,  &c.  Many  articles 
of  iron  and  steel  become  magnets  spontaneously,  especially  such  as 
have  stood  long  vertically  or  nearly  so,  and  more  especiaDy,  if  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Magnetism  is  excited  also  by  rapid  rotary  mo- 
tion. 

3.  Galvanism 

1.  Requires,  and  will  receive  a  distinct  statement  near  the  end 
of  this  work,  but  as  this  remarkable  power  actually  arranges  m  a 
natural  method,  all  the  elements  and  compound  principles  of  matter, 
it  is  mentioned  here  among  the  general  powers. 

(a.)  Mode  of  excitement. — Nearly  as  various  as  matter,  almost  all 
substances  of  different  natures,  or  sometimes  the  same  substance  in 
difierent  conditions,  arranged  in  a  particular  connexion,  will  serve  to 


*  Or  was  at  the  time  of  Captain  Parr^'^s  hlc  voyages :  I  iroow  not  whether  any 
observations  have  since  been  made,  to  ascertain  its  constancy  in  latitude ;  the  varia> 
tioQs  of  the  needle  £.  and  W.,  seem  to  prove  that  the  magnetic  pole  varies  in  longi- 
tude, t  Am.  Jour.  VoK  XVI.  p.  149. 

X  Morrichini^s  and  Mrs.  Somerville's  experiment:}  on  magnetizing  needles,  are 
said  to  have  failed  in  skilful  bauds ;  it  is  suggested  that  the  needles  mignt  havo  been 
magnetized  before.  The  editor  of  the  Philos.  Magazine,  new  scries,  Vol.  lY,  p. 
221,  thinks  that,  at  least,  the  magnetism  was  increased. 
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fender  this  power  perceptible.     Common  electricity  is  also  excited 
in  many  ways,  but  most  usually  by  the  friction  of  glass  or  resin. 

(4.)  Mode  of  exciting  the  Voltaic  power.— -Certain  combina- 
tions of  metals,  usually  zinc  and  cot)per,  with  fluids,  especidly  salbe 
and  acid  fluids,  producing  opposite  polarity  at  the  two  extremes 
(rf  the  series. 

{c)  Mode  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  power. — By  conduc- 
tors, uniting  the  poles ;  diey  are  commonly  wires,  and  are  often 
pointed  with  well  prepared  charcoal. 

{d.)  Nature  of  the  power, — ^It  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  same  with  electricity ;  like  that  it  is  attended  by  light,  heat,  and 
magnetism,  variously  modified  and  combined  in  different  proportions, 
in  diflTerent  kinds  of  apparatus ;  so  that  one  predominates  in  one  kind 
and  another  in  another.     It  is  clear  tliat  it  is  not  electricity  merely. 

(e.)  Sensible  and  demonstrable  effects. — Attractions  and  repul- 
sions, as  in  common  electricity ;  similar  poles  repellmg  and  opposite 
attracting.  All  elements  and  all  compound  principles,  when  placed 
in  the  electro-galvanic  circuit,  being  for  the  time  endued  with  polari- 
ty, chemical  decompositions  are  thus  produced.  Muscular  shocks 
are  also  among  the  eflects  produced  by  this  power,  as  well  as  hght, 
heat,  and  magnetism,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

(f.)  Mode  of  effecting  the  decompositions,  by  bringing  the  con- 
necting points  into  contact  with  the  particular  substance. 

(g.)  Classification  of  the  elementary  bodies. — Oxygen,  iodine,  and 
chlorine,  are  attracted  to  the  positive  pole,  and  are  therefore  said  to 
be  electro-negative. 

The  combustibles  and  metals  are  attracted  to  the  negative  pole, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  electro-positive. 

(A.)  Classification  of  the  principai proximate  principles  in  the  com^ 
pound  bodies. — The  acids  go  to  the  positive  pole ;  the  earths,  alka- 
lies and  oxides  of  metals,  to  the  negative. 

(i.)  Galvanic  electricity  is  a  powerful  agent  in  decomposition  ;  it 
is  more  energetic,  and  it  is  also  more  manageable  than  common  elec- 
iricity. 

(j.)  The  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  bodies  under  thispaw^ 
er,  will  be  mentioned  as  we  come  to  them  individually. 

(k.)  2%c  other  effects  are  not  material  in  our  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement ;  they  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
.    It  is  supposed,  that  the  electrical  and  magnetic  attractions  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  general  law  with  gravitation* 

4.  Cohesion — adhesion — ^aggregation. 

(a.)  Cohesion  is  a  union  of  parts,  without  change  of  properties. 
— ^The  particles  of  a  bar  of  iron  cohere ;  this  force  gives  the  iron 
its  strength ;  those  of  water  cohere  but  feebly ;  hence  it  has  no 
strength ;  those  of  moist  dou^h  cohere  m.ore  than  water,  &c.     Thes* 
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are' examples  of  union  where  the  minutest  parts  are  of  imperceptible 
magnitude. 

.  Adhesion.* — ^Two  plates  of  glass  or  two  of  metal,  or  cmc  of  glass 
and  one  of  metal,  when  moistened  or  oiled,  adhere,  with  considerable 
force ;  widi  still  more  force,  two  leaden  hemispheres  made  by  split- 
ting a  bullet,  and  pressing  the  surfaces  together  with  a  wringing  or 
twisting  motion.  If  fumislied  with  hooks,  the  parts  of  the  bullet  may 
be  suspended,  and  will  support  a  considerable  weight  that  may  be 
graduadly  increased  for  some  time,  before  the  hemispheres  will  part.f 

(i.)  The  cohesion  of  homogeneousX  particles  is  often  termed  aggre- 
gation^ and  masses  made  up  in  that  manner  are  said  to  be  aggregates. 

(c.)  The  word  adhesion  may  he  used  to  denote  the  unum  between 
surfaces  of  perceptible  magnUudcy  whether  similar  or  dissimilar  in 
their  nature. 

{d.)  Cohesion  produces  augmentation  of  volume^  and  frequent- 
ly a  change  inform^  but  no  chartge  in  properties. — ^The  dust  of  mar- 
ble is  the  same  substance  with  the  stratum  or  mountain  of  marble 
which  afforded  it ;  it  contains  the  same  elements,  and  in  the  same 
proportions.  The  elements  are  united  by  affinity  or  chemical  attrac- 
tion ;  the  compound  particles  produced  by  the  union  of  the  elements, 
are  united  by  cohesion. 

(e.)  Adhesion  of  surfaces  of  perceptible  extent  produces  no  change 
in  properties. — Generally  the  union  of  such  surfaces  is  feeble.  That 
particular  mode  of  corpuscular  union  which  is  called  cohesion,  is  the 
source  of  the  di^rent  strengtli  of  materials,  as  of  lead,  iron,  wood,  &c. 

(f.)  The  attraction  which  produces  the  union  of  particles  is  often 
called  corpuscular  attraction. — ^It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  par-. 
tides  be  simple,  as  those  of  single  metals,  or  compound  as  those  of 
metallic  alloys  or  wood  ;  in  eitlier  case,  the  state  of  the  body  results 
from  tlic  union  of  minute  particles,  which  are  for  this  purpose  regard- 
ed as  mechanically  simple,  whether  chemically  so,  or  not. 

The  union  of  dissiniilar  particles,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  is  re- 
ferred lo  clieraical  action.  Chemical  union  may  first  connect  dis- 
similar particles,  as  zinc  and  copper ;  and  the  compound,  which  is  in 
that  case  called  brass,  is  composed  of  particles,  that  are  regarded  as 
mechanically  simple,  and  are  called  integrant  particles ;  while  the 
others  are  called  constituent  particles. 


*  jSdhenon  is  merely  a  word  of  conTeoience  ;  the  power  that  unites  surfaces  of 
perceptible  magnitude,  and  that  which  unites  particles  in  aggregation,  is  doubtless 
the  same. 

t  This  effect  evidently  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  lead 
which  are  brought  iuto  close  contact  by  the  twist  that  is  given  in  pressing  them  to- 
gether, with  a  screwing  motion  ;  when  polished,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  adhere. 

X  Heterogeneous  particles  will  also  unite,  but  the  resalt  is  not  an  aggregate ;  it  is 
a  new  body,  whose  particles  are  connected  not  by  mechanical,  but  by  chemical  at- 
traction. 
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(G.)  Crystallization  is  the  result  op  the  attraction  of 

AGGREGATION. 

(A.)  A  crystal  is  a  symmetrical  solid, produced  by  the  union  of  in- 
tegrant  particles.* 

(t.)  JSTatural  crystals  are  numerous,  and  art  produces  many  more; 
every  good  mineral  cabinet  exhibits  great  numbers  of  the  formed,  and 
eveiy  good  chemical  collection  of  the  latter. 

(j.)  Destruction  or  great  diminution  of  the  power  of  cohesion 
is  an  indispensable  prdiminarv. — ^This  is  effected  either  bjr  so- 
lution in  a  fluid,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat  producing  fluidity  or  the  state 
of  vapor.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  off  part  of  the 
solvent  by  heat ;  in  the  latter,  merely  to  allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  or  the 
vapor  to  be  condensed,  in  order  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Cer- 
tam  circumstances  are,  however,  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  order 
to  success.  If  the  solvent  be  very  rapidly  expelled  by  the  aid  of  a 
high  temperature,  or,  if  the  fused  body  be  suddenly  exposed  to  an  in- 
tense cold,  either  a  shapeless  mass  will  be  formed,  or  only  confused 
and  irregular  crystals.  In  general,  fine  crystals  are  obtained  only  br 
slow  evaporation  and  by  slow  cooling.  Water  and  most  of  the  metals 
are  examples  of  bodies  tliat  crystallize  by  a  mere  reduction  of  tem- 
perature. A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  boiled  and  cork- 
ed in  that  state,  does  not  become  solid  on  cooling,  but  on  letting  in 
the  air ;  agitating  it  by  a  jerk  or  jar,  or  dropping  in  a  crystal,  it  con- 
geals and  heat  is  evolved,  sufficient  to  melt  it  again.  If  a  string  or 
mark  be  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mass 
has  been  expanded  by  the  crystallization.  It  does  not  appear  that  it 
is  the  m^re  pressure  of  the  air^  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  pro- 
duces the  crystallization ;  the  air  seems  to  act  as  a  disturbing  force, 
or  perhaps  by  the  introducdon  with  it,  of  some  foreign  body,  which 
may  serve  as  a  nucleus.f  A  gentle  waving  motion  does  not  cause  it 
to  congeal.  The  salts  are  crystallized  generally  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  the  solvent,  that  is,  by  evaporation,  or  by  conjoining  both, 
diminishing  the  solvent  by  evaporation  and  reducing  the  tem- 
perature; or,  when  a  particular  portion  of  a  salt  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  aid  of  an  elevated  temperature,  a  simple  reduction 
of  temperature  is  sufficient,  \dthout  evaporation.  For,  an  elevated 
temperature  increases  the  power  of  most  solvents.  Common  salt, 
however,  being  dissolved  in  nearly  equal  quantities  by  cold  as  by  hot 

*  That ^^8  of  parUcles  of  the  same  ldnd»  but  these  particles  may  be  chemically, 
either  simple  or  compound. 

t  A  point  or  almost  any  solid  frequently  determines  incipient  crystallization ; 
•o  a  jar  or  sudden  vibratory  motion  brings  the  particles  into  such  a  position,  that 
their  polar  attractions  become  effectual,  and  the  negative  pole  of  the  ealvanic  series 
produces  crystallization,  Tvhile  the  positive  pole  counteracts  it.  Light  also  causea 
camphor  to  crystallize  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  it  is  redissolved  ia  a  dark  day* 
—Dr,  Ure. 
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water,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  the  aid  of  heat,  except  in  speed,  nor 
does  a  reduction  of  temperature  cause  it  to  crystalhze.  The  only 
method  in  which  this  can  be  effected,  is  by  dimmishing  the  solvent  by 
evaporation.  It  is  found  that  crystallization  is  much  facilitated  by 
supplying  a  nucleus ;  and  Le  Blanc,  a  Parisian  apothecary,  has  even 
founded  upon  it  a  method  of  obtaining  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  by 
selecting  the  best,  replacing  them  in  the  solution,  and  tummg  them 
daily,  as  the  lower  side  does  not  increase. 

{k.)  An  increa$e  of  bulk  is  camtnanly  an  effect  of  erystaUization, 
but  sometimes  the  bulk  is  diminished^  as  in  the  case  of  mercury. 
Substances  which  have  been  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
generally  retain,  intimately  combined,  a  portion  of  water,  which  is 
called  their  water  of  crystallization.  The  efficacy  of  freezing  mix- 
tures is  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  this  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which,  by  becoming  fluid,  absorbs  caloric  ;  when,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  it  causes  the  salt  to  become  fluid,  the  salt  is  said  to  sufier  the 
aqueous  fusion.  When  it  escapes  spontaneously,  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  salt  is  said  to  effloresce^  for  the  crystalline  form  is  destroyed,  and 
it  falls  into  powder.  When  the  salt  attracts  water  from  the  air,  and 
becomes  more  or  less  fluid,  it  is  said  to  deliquesce.^  When  it  splits 
and  crackles  by  heat,  it  is  said  to  decrepitate. 

(Z.)  All  bodies,  in  crystallizing,  assume  a  determinate  form.  Thus 
ilie  crystal  of  alum  is  an  octahedron  ;  that  of  common  salt  a  cube ; 
t)f  the  berj'l,  a  hexahedral  prism,  &c.  It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  these  forms  are  invariable.  The  same  substance  will 
sometimes  assume  one  form,  sometimes  another,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. But,  to  this  apparent  caprice  there  is  a  limit,  for  a 
given  substance  will  always  crystallize  in  one  of  a  given  number  of 
forms,  which  are  appropriate  to  it. 

Prisms  and  pyramids  are  among  the  most  common  forms  of  crys- 
ialsy  but  they  admit  of  great  diversity. 

(m.)  All  the  forms  of  crystals  are  reducible  either  by  dissection  or 
by  calculntion^  to  six  primitive  forms,  namely,  the  hexahedron,  includ- 
ing the  cube,  parallelopipedon  and  rhomboid ;  the  regular  octahedron ; 
ihe  prism  of  six  sides  ;  the  regular  tetrahedron  ;  the  dodecahedron 
with  rhomboidal  faces,  and  the  dodecahedron  with  isosceles  triangu- 
lar faces.  This  very  curious  subject  has  been  developed  by  the  suc- 
cessive labors  of  Rome  de  L'Isle,  Gahn,  Bergman,  Boumon,  and 
Haijy.  Haiiy  completed  what  Bergman  had  begun,  by  extracting 
the  primitive  form  of  calcareous  spar  in  the  following  mannier. 


*  Sometimes  portions  of  the  fluid  from  which  crystals  have  been  precipitated,  are 
lodged  mechanically  between  the  plates,  and  it  may  be  even  a  portion  of  a  fluid  con- 
taining a  different  substance,  if  other  salts  or  compounds  were  present  in  the  solution. 
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Dr.  Hart,  Fig.  I  to  14. 

h~ f     "  As  each  of  the  sides  of 

J  ,^~- ;  ■  y:-!  ^^    •rT'tt-rl  *        2Utt  hexagonal  prism  of  calca- 

reous spar,  is  bounded  by 
two  edges,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  prism ;  there  are  six*  edges 
at  each  end,  and  in  all,  twelve 
edges.  If  to  every  one  of 
the  twelve  edges  a  knife  be 
forcibly  applied,  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  in  figure  1,  one 
of  the  edges,  a  b  c^  a  h  c^ 
bounding  each  side,  will  yield 
so  as  to  expose  a  smooth  nat- 
ural facet,  making  an  angle  of 
45^  with  the  adjoining  side.  The  alternate  edges  will  not  split  off 
so  as  to  present  surfaces  corresponding  either  in  smoothness,  or  obli- 
quity, with  those  above  described,  so  dbat  the  six  facets  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two  ends  of  the  prism,  each  having  three  facets 
alternating  with  three  remaining  edges.^' 

"  If  the  dissection  be  continued,  by  applying  the  knife  in  directions 
parallel  to  the  facets,  finally  a  rhomboid  R  wiU  be  developed,  which 
exists  not  only  m  the  hexagonal  prism,  but  in  many  other  crystalline 
forms  of  calcareous  spar." 

"An  these  other  forms  are  called  secondary.  The  rhombmd, 
which  is  their  common  nucleus,  or  primitive  form,  is  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  the  Iceland  spar." 

Fig.  2. 
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"  The  same  author  teaches  us  that  a  cu- 
bic crystal  of  fluor  spar,  can  be  split  only 
in  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  oc- 
tohedral  nucleus,  whose  situation,  relatively 
to  the  containing  cube,  is  represented  by 
figure  2." 

"  By  various   dissections,  analogous  to 

\   I       '  *  '^  >,    those  which  have  been  adduced,  it  is  ren- 

. -J  ^QYed  highly  probable  that  every  crystalli- 

zable  substance  has  an  appropriate  form,  which  it  assumes  in  the  first 

instance,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all  its  other  forms." 

"  The  nuclei  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  percussion,  sometimes 
by  heat ;  in  other  cases  by  heat  followed  by  refrigeration." 

"  Although  a  nucleus  cannot  be  extracted  in  every  instance  from 
crystals,  the  existence  in  them  of  primitive  forms,  is  usually  inferred 
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by  analogy.  Tlie  angles  which  die  sides  make  with  each  other,  are 
always  the  same  in  a  nucleus,  liowever  obtained  ;  and  such  crystals 
are  always  divisible  in  directions  parallel  to  all  tlieir  surfaces,  where- 
as there  are  some  surfaces  of  secondary  forms,  parallel  to  which,  by 
cleavage,  new  facets  cannot  be  obtained." 

''  Haijy  enumerates  six  primitive  crystalline  forms,  the  parallelo- 
piped,  (including  the  cube,  rhomboid,  and  four  sided  prism,)  the  reg- 
ular tetrahedron,  regular  octohedron,  hexahedral  prism,  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  and  dodecahedron  witli  triangular  faces." 


Fig.  3. — Quadran- 
gular or  four- 
mled  prism. 


Fic.  4.— Cube. 


Fig.  5, ^Rhomboid. 


^-^ 


Fig.  6.— Tetrahedron. 


Fig.  7. — Octohedron 


Fig.  8. — Hexangvlar  or 
six  sided  prism. 


Fig.  9. — Rhombic  dode- 
cahedron. 
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Fig.  10. — Dodecahedron 
with  triangtdar  faces. 


Fig.  11. — Triangular  or 
three  sided  prism. 


"  The  primitive  forms,  by  a  further  dissection  of  the  octohedroii, 
hexanguiar  prism,  and  dodecahedra,  in  directions,  not  parallel  to  the 
sides,  may  be  reduced  into  three  forms :  the  tetrahedron,  or  simplest 
solid,  the  triangular  prism,  or  the  most  simple  prism ;  and  the  paral- 
lelopiped,  including  the  cube,  rhomboid,  and  four  sided  prism.  As 
it  is  in  size  only,  that  integrant  atoms  can  be  altered  by  cleavage ;  it 
it  is  inferred  that  if  the  dissections  were  continued  until  tlie  smallest 
integrant  atom  should  be  developed,  its  form  would  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  parent  mass.  Hence  also  the  inference  has  arisen,  that  the  only 
forms,  which  belong  to  integrant  atoms,  are  those  above  mentioned." 

It  is  remarkable  that  (the  sphere  and  spheroids  only  being  except- 
ed,) these  three  forms  are  the  simplest  of  solids.  As  three  luies 
are  the  smallest  number  that  can  include  a  superficies,  so  four  planes 
are  the  smallest  number  that  can  include  a  solid  ;  the  integrant 
molecules  above  named  have  successively,  four,  five,  and  six  faces., 

(n.)  The  actual  or  secondary  forms  are  built  up^  by  the  union  of 
inte^ant  particles,  to  produce  the  primitive  form,  and  then  by  the 
addition  of  other  particles,  single  or  in  groups,  upon  the  faces  of  the 
primitivemrm. 

(o.)  The  devdopement  of  these  processes,  constitutes  the  theory  of 
crystallization,  proceeding  according  to  the  laws  of  decrement. 

1.  Parallel  to  the  edges — 2.  Parallel  to  the  diagonal — 3.  Pai- 
aHel  to  a  line  intermediate  between  the  side  and  the  diagonal ;  or, 
parallel  to  either  of  the  above,  but  proceeding  by  three  in  breadth, 
and  two  in  height,  or  the  reverse,  or  by  such  a  ratio  that  the  relation 
of  height  and  breadth,  in  th?  ranges  of  particles,  shall  be  expressed 
by  a  proper  vulgar  fraction ;  this  supposed  arrangement  of  integrant 
particles  is  called — 4.  Mixed  decrement. 

(p.)  w4  minute  consideration  of  this  subject,  belongs  to  mineralogy 
but  the  following  iUustrations  will  render  the  descriptions  of  incre- 
ment and  decrement  intelligible. 

Conversion  of  a  cube  into  a  dodecahedron, 
"  If  a  cube  be  increased  by  layers  of  particles,  applied  to  all  its 
sides,  the  edges  of  the  layers  being  parallel  to  those  of  the  cube,  and 
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each  layer  being  made  less  than  that  immediately  preceding  h,  by 
one  row  of  particles  on  each  of  its  edges,  a  dodecahedron,  or  twelve 
sided  solid,  with  rhombic  faces,  vnSl  be  produced." 


"  If,  instead  of  diminishing  every  layer  one  row,  on  every  edge,  they 
be  made  less,  at  each  addition,  by  two  rows  on  two  parallel  edges, 
while,  upon  the  other  two  edges,  each  layer  is  made  alternately  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  alternately  less  by  one  row,  a  dodecahedron,  or 
twelve  sided  solid,  witli  pentagonal  or  five  sided  faces,  will  be  pro- 
duced." 

Fig.  13. 
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"  One  surface  (C)  of  the  cube,  in  each  figure,  is  represented  as  if 
no  addition  were  made  to  it,  in  order  that  the  situation  of  the  nucleus, 
relatively  to  the  pyramids  raised  upon  it,  may  be  understood.  It 
must  be  evident  diat  each  rhombus,  R  R  R  R,  m  fig.  12,  and  penta- 
gon, PPPPP,  in  fig.  13,  is  made  up  of  the  surfaces  of  two  adjoin- 
ing pyramids,  built  upon  a  cubic  nucleus." 

"  The  decrements  may  proceed  only  on  two  sides,  or  a  diminution 
of  two,  three,  or  more  rows  may  take  place  on  all  the  sides ;  yet  in 
either  case,  secondary  crystalline  forms  may  be  built  upon  the  com- 
mon nucleus,  or  primitive  form." 

Fig.  14.— (y  the  Goniometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  an- 
gles of  crystals. 


"The  goniometer  is  founded  upon  the  15th  proposition  of  Euclid, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  opposite  angles,  made  by  any  two  lines 
in  crossing  each  other,  are  eauai.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  angles 
made  by  the  legs  BB,  BCB,  of  this  instrument,  fig.  14,  above  and 
below  the  pivot  on  which  they  revolve,  are  equal  to  each  other. — 
Consequently,  if  they  be  made  to  close  upon  any  solid  crystalline 
angle,  presented  to  them  at  C,  they  will  comprise  a  similar  angle  on 
die  other  side  of  the  centre  about  which  they  turn.  This  angle  is 
evidently  equivalent  to  that  of  the  crystal,  and  is  ascertained  by  in- 
specting the  semicircle  A,  graduated  into  180  degrees  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  protractor." 

"The  construction  of  goniometers  is  usually  such  as  to  allow  the 
legs  to  be  detached  from  the  arch,  m  order  to  facilitate  their  appli- 
cation to  crystallme  angles ;  and  yet,  so  that  they  may  be  reapplied 
to  the  semicircle,  without  deranging  them  from  die  angle  to  which 
they  may  have  been  adjusted." 
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^'The  piece  of  brass,  in  which  the  pivot  is  fastened,  slides  in  a  slif 
in  each  leg,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  made  of  the  most  suitable 
lengdi,  on  the  side  on  which  the  crvstal  is  applied." 

The  reflective  Goniometer  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  depends  upon  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  brilliant  surfaces  of  ccmtigU' 
ous  crystalline  plates,  uncovered  by  cleavage,  or  of  natural  surfaces. 
The  pieces  or  crystals  to  be  examined  are  fixed  upon  an  axis  whose 
revolution  carries  around  a  graduated  wheel,  which  measures  the  an- 
gle contained  between  two  contiguous  surfaces,  when  they  have  ar- 
rived successi\'ely  in  the  position  to  reflect  an  image  of  the  bar  of  a 
window  or  of  some  other  definite  line.*  This  instrument  is  much 
nwre  accurate  tlian  tliat  of  Carangeau,  used  by  Haiiy,  (See  the  fig- 
ure above,)  and  has  corrected  a  number  of  errors,  some  of  which 
were  important. 

Mr.  DanieH  has  contrived  a  mediod  of  discovering  the  structure  of 
crystals  by  solution.  In  a  mass  of  alum  lying  in  water,  there  will  be 
discovered,  after  some  time,  upon  its  lower  part  in  high  relief,  both 
octahedral  forms  and  sections  of  octahedra. — Borax  gives  similar 
results.  Even  shapeless  metals,  which  a  peculiar  tendency  to  crys- 
tallization, will  reveal  their  crystalline  forms  by  the  action  of  acid  sol- 
vents ;  bismuth  exhibiting  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  cubes,  antimony, 
rhornboidal  plates,  and  nickel,  regular  tetrahedra.f 

Very  different  views  of  crystallization  are  taken  by  more  recent 
authors,  among  whom  Mr.  BrookeJ  and  Professor  Mohs§  are  the 
most  distinguished.  Crystalline  forms  that  have  an  mtimate  connex- 
ion with  each  other,  are  considered  as  forming  certain  natural  groups 
or  systems  of  crystallization.  They  are  called,  the  tessular  system 
which  comprehends  the  cube,  the  tetrahedron,  the  regular  octahe- 
dron, die  rhombic  dodecahedron,  &c. ;  the  pyramidical  system,  con- 
taining the  octalicdron  with  a  square  base  and  the  right  square  prism ; 
the  prismatic  system  including  the  rectangular  and  rhombic  octahe- 
dron, and  the  right  rectangular  and  right  rhombic  prisms ;  the  bemi- 
prismatic  system,  embracing  the  right  rhomboidsd  and  the  oblique 
rhombic  prisms ;  the  tetarto-prismatic  system  contaming  the  oblique 
rhomboidal  prism,  and  the  rhombohedral  system  comprehending  the 
rhombohedron  and  the  regular  hexagonal  prism.  || 

This  complex  system  seems  to  present  no  advantage  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  which  charac- 
terizes tlie  system  6i  Haiiy. 


*  A  more  particular  description  with  a  plate  maybe  found  in  PhiUips*  MinenJoffy. 
t  En£rli<h  Jour.  ScL  Vol.  I.  p.  24.  ^ 

t  Fantiliar  Introduction  to  Crystallography. 

irrcatiso  on  Mineralogy,  translated  by  Mr.  Haidinger. 
Turner,  2d  Ed.  p.  556. 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Professor  Mitscherlich  of  Berlin, 
in  1819,*  discovered  "that  certain  substances  are  capable  of  being 
substituted  for  each  other  in  combination,  without  influencmg  the 
form  of  the  compound.  The  neutral  phosphate  and  biphosphate  of 
soda,  have  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  arseniate  and  binarseniate  of 
soda ;  the  phosphate  and  biphosphate  of  ammonia  with  the  arseniate 
and  binarseniate  of  ammonia,  the  biphosphate  and  binarseniate  of 
potash  ;  each  arseniate  has  a  corresponding  phosphate,  possessed  of 
the  same  form  and  containing  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of 
acid,  alkali  and  water,  and  differing  in  nothing  but  in  one's  containing 
arsenic,  and  the  other  phosphoric  acid." 

It  appears  then  that  certain  substances,  when  combmed  in  the  same 
manner  widi  the  same  body,  are  disposed  to  assume  the  same  crys- 
talline form,  and  this  discovery  has  given  origin  to  the  phrase 
isomorphous  crystals.  The  arseniates  are  isomorphous  with  the 
phosphates;  the  oxide  of  lead  and  baryta  and  strontia  form  iso- 
morphous salts  with  the  same  acid.  The  isomorphous  crystals  ap- 
pear to  contam  the  same  quantity  of  waterf  of  crystallization,  and 
there  are  many  other  very  curious  circumstances  in  the  constitution 
of  these  bodies,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  introduced  into  this  work^ 
but  which  are  thought  to  give  great  support  to  the  atomic  theory  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter. 

THEORY  OF  DR.  WOLLASTON. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  among  solids  bounded  by  plane 
fiaces,  the  tetrahedron,  the  trianeular  prism,  and  the  cube,  are  the 
simplest ;  these  are  Ae  three  mtegrant  molecules  of  Haiiy,  and  it 
would  seem  that  their  simplicity  and  their  capability  of  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce,  perhaps,  all  other  solids,  afforded  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  lavor  of  their  being  the  real  integrant  particles  of  bodies. 
But  a  different  view  has  been  taken  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wollaston ; 
for  this  reason  amons  others,  that  in  "  crystallograpy  we  meet  with 
appearances  which  Haiiy's  theory  but  imperfecUy  explains.  A  slice 
of  iluor  spar,  for  instance,  obtained  by  making  two  successive  and 
paraUel  sections,  may  be  divided  into  acute  rhomboids ;  but  these 
are  not  the  pr'unitive  forms  of  the  spar,  because  by  the  removal  of  a 
tetrahedron  from  each  extremity  of  the  rhomboid,  an  octohedron  is 
obtained.  Thus,  as  the  whole  mass  of  fluor  may  be  divided  into  te- 
trahedra  and  octohedra,  it  becomes  a  question  which  of  these  forms 


*"  Ann.  de  Chimie  and  de  Physique,  Vol.  XIY,  p.  172,  XIX,  p.  360,  and  XXIY, 
pp.  264  ard  355,  Turner. 

t  And  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  difierent,  the  crystals  assume  a  diiTerent 
form.— 2\«m«r, 
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is  to  be  called  primitive,  especially  as  neither  of 
them  can  fill  space  without  leaving  vacuities, 
nor  can  they  produce  any  arrangement  suffi- 
ciently stable  to  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
crystal." 


"  To  obviate  this  incongruity,  Dr.  WoUaston 
{Phil.  Trans.  1813,)  has  very  ingeniously  pro- 
posed  to  consider  the  primitive   particles  as 
spheres,  which,  by  mutual  attraction,  have  as- 
sumed that  arrangement  which  brings  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  each  other.     When  a  num- 
ber of  similar  balb  are  pressed  together,  in  the  same  plain,  they  form 
equilateral  triangles,  with  each  other ;  and 
if  balls  so  placed  were  cemented  together, 
and  afterwards  broken  asunder,  the  straight 
lines  in  which  they  would  be  disposed  to 


separate,  would  form  angles  of  60^  with 
each  other.  A  single  ball  placed  any  where  on  this  stratum,  would 
touch  three  of  the  lower  balls,  and  the  planes  touching  their  surfaces 
would  then  include  a  regular  tetrahedron.  A  square  of 
four  balls,  with  a  single  ball  resting  upon  the  centre  of 
each  surface,  would  form  an  octohedron  ;  and  upon  ap- 
plying two  other  balls  at  opposite  sides  of  this  octohe- 
dron, the  group  will  represent  the  acute  rbombdd. 
Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  primitive  form  of  fluor,  above  alluded  to,  is 
done  away,  by  assuming  a  sphere  as  the  ultimate  molecula.  By  ob- 
late and  oblong  spheroids,  other  forms  may  be  obtained."^ 


^ 


Dr.  WoUaston  has  demonstrated,  geometrically,  that  by  assorting 
S{Jieres  and  spheroids  in  particular  groups  and  modes,  all  the  solids 
of  crystals  may  be  constructed.  The  cannon  balls  in  an  arsenal,  are 
often  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  illustrate  this  subject.  One 
group  forms  a  square  and  another  a  triangle,  and  by  piling  them 


*  Brande,  quoted  by  Hare. 
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they  become  pyramids,  shewing  half  a  tetrahedron,  half  an  octohe- 
dron,  &£C.  which  would  be  completed,  by  continuing  the  group  down- 
ward, in  the  same  form.  The  marbles  used  for  play,  by  children, 
may  be  made  use  of  for  similar  illustrations.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  truth  of  this  view,  beautiful  and  probable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated, nor  is  it  perhaps  bconsistent  with  that  of  Haiiy ;  for  if 
the  ultimate  integrant  particles  of  bodies  are  spheres  or  spheroids ;  as 
they  may,  by  the  supposition,  be  grouped  so  as  to  produce  Haiiy's  in- 
tegrant molecules,  and  these  may  be  the  last  term  of  mechanical 
analysis,  although  the  ultimate  particles  of  which  they  are  composed, 
may  be  spheres ;  and  when  they  are  inconceivably  small,  there  will 
be  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  plane  and  curved  faces. 
Indeed,  in  Haiiy's  theory,  the  passage  by  increment  and  decrement, 
is  supposed  to  be  by  particles  so  minute,  that  the  steps  cannot  be  or- 
dinarily perceived,  although  the  imperfection  of  the  process  some- 
times renders  them  more  or  less  obvious.* 
5.  Chemical  attraction  ob  affinity. 


(a.)  It  M  exdutivelVj  a  corpusctdar  power. 


three  principal  characteriatica^  are :  it  is  exerted  at  insen- 
sible distances ;  between  particles  only ;  and  those  particles  are  al- 
ways heterogeneous. 

(c.)  Its  effects  are,  a  change  of  properties  more  or  less  complete : 
it  is  unlike  cohesion,  which  induces  no  change  of  properties,  but 
merely  of  bulk  or  form. 

(d.)  The  change  of  properties,  in  the  cases  where  weak  affinities 
are  exerted,  is  often  slight ;  giving  in  many  instances  only  the  mod- 
ified properties  of  the  parent  suSstances  ^  as  examples,  we  can  men- 
tion watery  solutions  generally,  as  of  salts,  gum  and  sugar,  and  often 
alcoholic  solutions,  as  of  resins ;  and  among  fluids,  alcohol  and  water, 
and  water  and  acids ;  the  union  in  such  cases,  is  quiet,  and  attend- 
ed with  no  remarkable  appearances. 

(e.)  But  the  union  is  permanent  and  cannot  be  destroyed  by  mechan- 
um  means.  Solutions  of  salts,  sugar,  gum,  and  alccAol,  in  water,  are 
instances  in  point ;  they  are  not  decomposed  by  repose,  by  agitation 
or  by  filtration,  thus  proving  that  the  union  is  not  merely  mechanical. 

(/.)  This  class  of  compounds  should  be  corjtidered  as  midway  be- 
tween mere  aggregation  and  energetic  chemical  combination  ; — ^The 
union  is  chemical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  subverted  by  mechanical 
means ;  but  these  compounds  partake  of  the  nature  of  aggregates,  in- 
asmuch as  they  present  the  mitigated  properties  of  the  parent  sub- 
stance and  no  new  properties. 

*  Mr.  Daniel,  in  a  paper  in  the  Eng.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  I,  p.  24,  haa  with  great 
ability,  illustrated  Dr.  Wollaston's  theory ;  but  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow 
us  to  go  farther  into  these  metaphysics  of  erystaUizatUm  ;  a  subject  which  is  per- 
haps more  closely  allied  to  mechanical  than  to  chemical  philosophy. 
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(g.)  Mere  mechanical  mixtures  are  separated  by  mechanical  means  ; 
muddy  water  becomes  clear  by  filtration  and  by  repose,  which  have 
no  effect  upon  salt  water. 

fA.)  Energetic  chemical  actum  produces  an  entire  change  of  prap^ 
ertxes.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  have  no  resemblance  to  water  or  to 
each  otlier  ;  nitric  acid  and  potassa  none  to  salt  petre ;  muriatic  acid 
and  soda  none  to  common  salt ;  potassium  and  oxygen  none  to  po- 
tassa and  so  on,  in  a  tliousand  cases  more.  Inert  substances  pro- 
duce active  compounds,  as  in  sulphuric  acid ;  active  principles  inert 
compounds  as  in  sulphate  of  potassa ;  compounds  containing  an  en- 
ergetic principle  or  principles,  retain  a  degree  of  activity,  sometimes 
great,  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  many  other  metallic  salts,  and  arseniate 
of  potassa ;  inert  principles  produce  inert  compounds,  as  in  borate  of 
magnesia,  and  in  a  word,  there  is  great  vaiiety  in  the  results,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  predicted,  and  can  be  learned  from  experiment  only. 

(».)  Colors  are  produced^  and  different  colors  by  different  propor- 
tions of  tlic  same  materials.  The  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  red  lead, 
oxide  of  mercury,  the  chromates  of  lead,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
the  two  sulphurets  of  mercury  and  of  arsenic,  are  examples. 

(y.)  Colors  are  destroyed, — Chlorine  destroys  nearly  all  coIots, 
ana  the  sulphurous  acid  many. 

(A.)  T%e  specific  gravity  is  changedy  and  generally  increased. — 
Compounds  of  ammonia  and  the  acid  gases  are  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  solid  salts ;  but  some  of  the  metallic  alloys  are  lighter  than 
ttie  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  metals  combined  ;*  and  some  gaseous 
combinations  form  odier  gaseous  compounds  that  are  lighter,  but  in 
general  aeriform  bodies  by  combining,  undergo  condensation.f 

(/.)  Temperature^  or  sensible  heat,  is  changed, — ^It  is  increased j  as 
when  alcohol  and  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  oxygen  and  com- 
bustibles, sulphur  and  metals,  iodine  and  phosphorus,  are  united. 

It  is  diminished^  as  by  solution  and  by  all  fireezing  mixtures. 

(ot.)   The  form  of  bodies  is  changed. 

Solids  become  fluids  as  in  the  freezing  mixtures ;  also  Glauber's 
baits  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  rubbed  together. — Webster, 

Fluids  become  solid,  as  water  in  slaked  lime,  and  in  nearly  all 
crystals. 

Solution  of  strong  muriate  of  lime,  decomposed  by  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  precipitated  solid ;  most  acids  by  combining  with  different 
bases  produce  solids,  provided  water  is  removed  by  evaporation. 

Gases  become  liquid. — Oxygen  and  hydrogen  form  water. 


*  The  constituent  particles  may  have  approximated  and  the  integrant  particles 
receded,  so  that  the  fact  involves  no  impossibility. 

t  In  oletiant  gas,  the  elements  in  a  state  of  freedom  would  occupy  four  volumes 
instead  of  one. 
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Gaaes  become  tolid, — ^Acid  gases  and  ainmotiia  prccipiiaie  solid 
salts,  {nide  k.) 

Solids  become  gas. — Several  ammoniacal  sails,  properly  decom- 
posed, are  converted  into  aeriform  bodies ;  this  is  true,  particularly  of 
the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Fluids  become  gas. — ^Water  decomposed  by  galvanism  with  gold 
or  platina  wires  afibrds  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  mixture.* 

(».)  A  very  minute  division  of  matter  is  effected  by  chemical  union. 
It  is  much  more  minute  than  any  mechanical  means  can  produce ;  ni- 
trate of  silver  discovers  the  slightest  trace  of  muriatic  acid :  so  am- 
monia detects  any  salt  of  copper ;  hydriodic  acid  platinum ;  recent 
muriate  of  tin  and  green  sulphate  of  iron  discover  gold. 

(o.)  Cohesion  resists  chemical  action. — ^Therefore  as  a  prelim- 
inary it  is  diminished,  by  the  mechanical  operations  of  pounding, 
raspmg,  grinding,  &c.  and  by  previous  chemical  operations,  as  when 
caustic  potash  is  fused  with  refractory  gems  and  stones,  to  prepare 
them  for  solution  in  acids.  Marble  m  lumps,  dissolves  slowly  m  acids, 
but  in  powder  rapidly, — so  of  salt,  sugar,  fiic. 

(p.)  Affinity  IS  not  universal. — ^Water  does  not  dissolve  siliceous 
sand,  nor  resins,  nor  oil,  nor  clay ;  these  bodies  may  be  mixed  with 
water  by  mechanical  agitation,  but  they  will  separate  agab  by  repose, 
or  by  filtration  or  other  mechanical  means. 

(?•)  ^^  body^  elementary  or  compound^  is  without  affinities. — Sili- 
ceous sand  unaffected  by  water,  is  dissolved  by  caustic  potash ;  resin 
by  alcohol,  oil  by  alkali,  common  clay,  in  part,  pure  argil  entirely,  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

(r.)  Solutionisonly  a  particular  case  or  mode  of  chemical  action 
ana  union. — ^It  takes  place  generally,  between  solids  and  fluids  ;  but 
is  also  predicable  of  the  other  forms  of  matter ;  gases  dissolve  solids 
and  fluids,  and  these  in  turn  absorb  gases. 

(s.)  Solution  is  generally  prom4>ted  by  heat. — In  the  cold,  4oz. 
of  water  do  not  dissolve  3oz.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  but  heat  enables 
the  whole  to  be  readily  dissolved. — Henry. 

Ct.)  The  solubility  of  different  substances^  in  the  same  fluids  is  very 
different. — Joz.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  Joz.  sulphate  of  soda,  y'^^z. 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  ^  Jo  of  sulphate  of  lime,  are  dissolved  in 
loz.  distilled  water. — Id. 

(u.)  Heat  generally  promotes  chemical  action  ;  as  is  commonly  said, 
and  in  most  cases  truly,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  cohesion,  as  is 
seen  in  the  solutions  of  solids ;  but  this  explanation  would  hardly  apply 
to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  of  fulminating  powders.  Some- 
times cold  brings  on  chemical  action  ;  sea  water,  containing  muriate 


*  Many  important  chemical  evento  depend  on  condensation  or  evolution  of  gazjcv  y 
explosions  are  often  produced  bv  thclatter. 

20 
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of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  said  to  undergo  double  decom- 
position, at  the  freezbg  temperature,  producing  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
muriate  of  magnesia.*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  electric  and  g^ 
yanic  agencies  are  frequendy  developed  by  beat,  and  that  thus  ch^n- 
ical  action  is  often  induced. 

(v.)  A  modified  degree  of  heat  is  neeeaary. — Red  precipitate  is 
formed  at  or  near  the  boiling  heat  of  mercury,  but  it  is  decomposed  by 
ignition,  and  both  its  oxygen  and  metal  are  recovered. 

(tc.)  Chemical  action  m  often  brought  on  by  mechanical  meofM.— 
Several  of  the  fuhnmating  powders,  and  the  mixtures  of  the  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  combustibles,  explode  by  a  blow,  by  firicticxi,  and 
pressure ;  which  favor,  at  (Hice,  the  approximation  of  the  particles 
within  the  sphere  of  attraction,  and  the  aevelopement  of  heat  which 
favors  the  cnemical  action. 

(x.)  Ab  approximationj  short  of  imperceptible  distance^  mU  brit^ 
on  chemical  action. — ^The  negative  is  esublished  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  any  kind  of  matter  towards  any  other  for  which  it  has  ao 
affinity ;  as  for  instance,  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  on  a  glass  plate,  will  be 
mdifferent  to  lulver  or  copper  filings  pushed  near  to  it,  but  the  action 
commences  when  apparent  contact  is  established.  When  sulphur 
and  mercury  are  in  apparent  contact,  there  is  no  action,  but  it  is 
brought  on  by  rubbing  them  together.  Sulphuric  acid  will  run  to 
the  bottom  of  alcohol,  and  produce  action  only  at  the  touching  sur- 
faces, but  it  is  quickly  brought  on,  in  the  entire  mass,  by  a^tation. 
Agitation  of  fluids  and  solids,  to  make  them  mingle  quickly,  pro- 
motes their  action,  as  in  the  case  of  common  salt  and  water. 

(y.)  Even  apparent  contact  is  often  insufficient,  and  solution  be- 
comes necessary.  Hence,  tlie  old  maxim,  "  corpora  non  agunt  nisi 
smt  soluta."  Tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  diy  quickhme  and 
dry  muriate  of  ammonia,  dry  nitrate  of  copper,  wrapped  in  tinfoil — 
in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  no  action  till  moisture  is  supplied, 
when  it  comes  on  vigorously. 

(z. )  Bodies  having  no  affinity  are  sometimes  brought  to  unite  by  a  third 
boay. — Oil  and  water,  by  the  intermedium  of  caustic  alkali,  form  soap. 

(AA.)  The  force  of  affinity  is  different  between  dif- 
ferent BODIES. 

Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  decompositions,  except  by 
the  eflfect  of  the  imponderable  agents. 

(BB.)  EuBCTivE  affinity  is  the  figurative  expression  of 

THE  preference  WHICH  ONE  BODY  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  MANIFEST 
FOR   ANOTHER,   TO    THE    EXCLUSION    OF    A   THIRD. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor  is  precipitated  by  water,  which 
unites  with  tlie  alcohol,  and  the  camphor  may  be  redissolved  by  the 
addition  of  more  alcohol. 

*  Aikin's  Diet.  Vol.  II.  pp.  589,  and  779. 
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The  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  by  copper ;  nitrate  of  copper,  by  iron  5  nitrate  of  mercury, 
by  copper ;  muriate  of  soda,  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  so  in  instances 
innumerable.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  first,  there  is  a  new 
sah  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  decomposing  body,  the  acid  or 
base  of  the  preceding  salt  being  liberated. 

(CC.)  In  such  cases  J  therefore^  a  compound  of  two  principles  is  de^ 
cawyMstd  hy  a  thirds  which  unites  with  one^  and  exdudes  the  other, 
which  may  be  thus  illustrated ;  A+Bs=C.  D  unites  with  A,  and 
forms  Ae  compound  A+D,  or  with  B,  and  forms  the  compound 
D-f-B,  B  in  the  first  case,  and  A  in  the  second,  being  excluded. 
If  any  solid  appears,  it  is  called  the  precipitate,  and  the  decomposing 
body,  the  precipitant ;  the  fluid  is  called  the  solution. 

{dd.)  In  some  cases^  a  weaker  affinity  is  compensated  by  anin^ 
created  quantity  of  the  feMer  ingredient. — ^Muriate  of  soda  2, 
oxide  of  lead  1,  there  is  no  effect  in  twenty  four  hours;  but  with 
muriate  of  soda  1,  and  oxide  of  lead  3  or  4,  decomposition  follows  in 
twenty  four  hours,  and  muriate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  soda,  or  its  sub^ 
carbcHiate,  evohred ;  this  fact  is  the  foundation  of  the  manufacture  of 
soda  tcom  common  salt.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  blue, 
but  if  the  muriatic  acid  is  added  largely,  the  color  changes  to  gre^i) 
indicating  a  decomposition,  and  the  production  of  a  muriate  of  cop* 
per. 

(EE.)  Double  elective  affinity,  is  where  two  coMPoirims, 

EACH  consisting  OF  TWO  INGREDIENTS,   ARE  DECOMPOSED,  JTORM- 

ING  TWO  NEW  COMPOUNDS. — ^A,  composcd  of  B+C,  is  mixed  witii 
D,  composed  of  E+F ;  the  result  may  be,  B+E,  or  B+F,  or 
C+E,  or  C+P.  Important  decompositions,  otherwise  unattaina- 
ble, are  often  effected  m  this  manner. 

(FF.)  Decompositions  still  more  complex,  involying  the 

ACTION  of  SEYERAL  AGENTS,  EACH  CONSITING  OF  TWO  OR  MORX 
PRINCIPLES,  MAT  PRODUCE  SEYERAL  DECOMPOSITIONS,  AND  SEYE- 
RAL NEW  COMPOUNDS. — ^Mauy  of  the  processes  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  economy,  are  of  this  description,  and  scHne  among  nunerals* 

(GG.)  Extraneous  circumstances  and  forces  influence  aiemical  ae^ 
tiony  among  which  the  chief  are  quantity^  cohesionj  insclubUity,  grav" 
ity,  elasticity^  efflorescence,  temperaturCj  mechanical  pressure,  and 
electricity. 

1.  Quantity  of  matter  exerts  an  important  influence  on  chemical 
decompositions.  This  is  a  well  known  practical  fact.  In  dissolv- 
ing a  salt  in  water,  the  fiirst  portions  added,  are  more  readily  dissolv- 
ed dian  subseauent  ones,  and  the  energy  of  attraction*  dimmishes  aa 
we  approach  tne  point  of  saturation. 

*  Or  is  it  meehaniciil  obstruction  tbat  retards  the  mlution ;  the  degree  of  afliiiity 
remaining  the  same  ? — {Cammunieated.) 
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So,  ia  decomposing  compound  bodies,  either  by  affinity,  or  beat, 
the  last  portions  are  sometimes  separated  with  much  greater  diffir 
culQr  than  the  first ;  thus  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  eaaly  gives 
up  one  proportion  of  oxygen  by  a  red  heat,  but  no  degree  of  heat 
can  expel  the  whole.  In  the  same  manner,  the  last  portions  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  expelled  from  carbonate  of  lime,  with  great  difficult 
— the  first  with  ease. 

To  effect  complete  decompositions,  also,  it  is  sometimes  necessa- 
ry to  employ  large  quantities  of  the  decomposmg  substances,  as  in 
precipitating  a  metallic  oxide  from  its  union  with  an  acid,  and  in  de- 
composing various  salts  by  acids,  as  the  nitrate  of  potash  by  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Partial  decompositions  are  produced  also  by  the  exertion  of  a 
weaker  affinity,  if  it  is  aided  by  a  larger  quantity  of  matter,  as  in  the 
case  of  muriate  of  soda  and  oxide  of  lead.  From  these,  and  other 
similar  facts,  the  distinguished  chemist  Berthollet  drew  the  conclu- 
8k>n  ^^  tliat  affinitv  is  modified  by  quantity  of  matter,  or  that  the 
chemical  action  of  a  body  is  exerted  in  the  ratio  of  its  affiiniQr  and 
quantity  of  matter,  and  he  endeavored  to  establish  it  as  a  law,  apply- 
ing to  all  cases  of  chemical  combination." — (Murray.)  He  sup- 
posed also  that  "  when  two  substances  are  in  competition  to  com- 
oine  with  a  third,  each  of  them  obtains  a  degree  of  saturation  pro- 
portionate to  its  affinity  multiplied  by  its  quantity ;  a  product  which 
he  denominates  www*." — (Ure.) 

Bei|;tl)ollet  supposed  that  the  tables  of  affinity  expressed  merely 
the  actual  order  of  decomposition,  as  influenced,  not  only  by  afiini^, 
but  by  quantity  of  matter,  and  many  other  circumstances,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  tiling  as  a  settled  force  of  affinity,  between  differ- 
ent substances.  Berthollet  contended  also,  that  in  proportion  as  it 
requires  more  of  a  particular  base  to  saturate  a  given  acid,  the  less 
is  the  affinity  between  tliat  acid  and  the  base. 

But  we  will  not  occupy  time  with  views,  which  however  ingenious 
and  ably  supported,  iippear  not  to  be  universally  tenable.  Many  of 
the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  them,  can  be  explained  in  other 
ways,  and  the  well  established  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  could 
not  be  true,  were  there  no  exact  force  of  affinity,  independent  of 
quantity  of  matter.  Still,  quantity  of  matter  does  undoubtedly  ope- 
rate in  many  cases,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  "  although  incompetent 
to  counteract  direct  and  strong  affinities,  or  to  affect  £e  combination 
of  bodies  which  are  disposed  to  unite  in  definite  proportions,  its  in- 
fluence may  be  clearly  traced  in  a  number  of  instances,  where  it 
modifies  weaker  attractions,  and  perhaps  decides  the  result,  when 
opposite  afiinities  are  nearly  balanced."* — (Murray.) 

•  See  Prof.  E.  Milchcirs  paper  on  the  effect  of  quantity. —.tfm.  Jmir.  Vol.  XVI, 
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2.  Cohedan, — ^It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  power  is  the  im- 
mediate antagonist  of  chemical  action,  which  rarely  takes  place  till  it  is 
overcome.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  solution  and  fusion,  which 
are  the  most  common  means  of  inducmg  chemical  action.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  energy  of  attraction  is  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  cohe- 
sion of  two  solids,  and  cause  them  to  unite,  and  to  become  fluid  in 
the  act  of  combining.  Muriate  of  lime  and  snow,  and  caustic  fixed 
alkalies  and  snow  are  examples.  Even  fluids  may  have  their  ener- 
gy exalted  by  increased  temperature,  as  is  the  case  with  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol  or  oils,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  :*  if  these  fluids  are 
hot  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  mingle  them  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Heat  always  promotes  chemical  combination,  when  cohesion  is  an 
obstacle,  and  often,  it  is  suflicient  that  one  of  the  substances  should 
be  fluid.  Mechanical  division  favors  chemical  action,  principally  by 
increasing  the  surface.  Cohesion  resulting  from  chemical  action 
often  modifies  the  results  of  experiments.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  with  a  solution  of  baryta,  will  result  in  the  form- 
ation of  sulphate  of  barytes ;  in  part,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  in- 
solubility, but  the  efl!ect  must  depend  also  upon  a  ajiperior  affinity. 

3.  Insolubility. — ^This  depends  upon  cohesion,  and  has  reference 
to  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  cohesive  power  is  ex- 
erted. It  removes  the  body,  newly  formed  from  the  sphere  of  action, 
and  thus  leaves  the  remaining  principles  free  to  act  upon  each  other. 

4.  Oravity. — So  far  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  gravity 
of  bodies  that  are  mixed,  it  goes  to  retard  chemical  action.  Thus, 
salt  at  the  bottom  of  water  dissolves  much  more  slowly  and  unequalr 
ly  than  if  it  is  agitated ;  and  if  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  the  solution 
will  be  most  dense  at  -bottom,  and  the  least  so  at  top.  If  metals  of 
widely  different  specific  gravity  are  melted  together  to  form  an  alloy, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  heaviest  metal  will  be  found  at  the  bottom, 
and  agitation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  particles  into  prox- 
imity, so  that  the  union  may  be  effected. 

5.  Elasticity. — This  power,  under  different  circumstances,  both  op- 
poses and  favors  chemical  action.  In  general,  gases  are  not  prone  to 
combine,  because  their  ponderable  particles  are  too  far  removed  from 
each  other  by  the  caloric,  with  which  they  are  united.  Thus  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  retained  in  mixture,  without  combining : 
till  flame  causes  them  to  unite  explosively.  Ammonia  and  the  acid 
gases  unite  readily,  and  even  precipitate  solid  matter,  and  one  gas. 

*  Dr.  Turner  remarks,  (Chem.  2d  Ed.  p.  137,)  that  **  fluids  commonly  act  upon 
each  other  as  energetically  at  low  temperatures,  or  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient 
to  cause  perfect  liquefaction,  as  when  their  cohesive  power  is  still  fiuther  diminished 
by  caloric."  The  familiar  instances  mentioned  in  the  text  show  that  this  remark 
needs  to  be  qualified. 
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in  the  nascent  state,  will  unite  with  another  abeady  m  the  elasdc 
fonn ;  thus  hydrogen  unites  with  nitrogen,  to  form  ammonia,  and 
both  tliase  gases,  evolved  from  putrefaction,  combine  in  their  nascent 
state,  and  form  the  same  body. 

Mechanical  force  favors  the  combination  of  gases  with  each  other, 
and  with  fluids ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  made  to  combine  by  sud- 
den and  violent  pressure  ;*  and  pressure,  cold  and  agitation  are  the  usual 
means  of  impregnatmg  fluids  with  gases,  as  in  the  case  of  soda  water. 

Elasticity  favors  decomposition.  When  one  constituent  of  a  body 
»  prone  to  assume  the  erial  state,  in  general  that  body  is  more  easily 
decomposed,  both  by  heat  and  by  affinity,  than  if  both  ingredients  were 
fixed.  This  is  the  case  with  the  carbonates,  and  with  water  contain- 
ed in  crystals,  and  other  combmations ;  and  even  potassium  is  driven  off 
by  its  supericH-  volatility,  at  an  intense  heat,  when  the  alkali  contain- 
ing it  is  brought  mto  contact  with  highly  ignited  iron.  Many  instan- 
ces in  illustration  of  these  views  will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

6.  Efflorescence. — ^This  is  a  circumstance  of  no  great  importance, 
but  it  sometimes  favors  chemical  action,  by  withdrawing  a  salt  that  has 
been  formed,  from  the  field  of  acdon,  and  in  this  manner  leaving  the 
remaining  ingredients  free  to  act  again.  Thus  b  the  country  around 
the  natron  lii£es  in  Egypt,  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime  mu- 
tually decompose  each  other,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  crawls  up  b 
crystals  upon  the  grass  and  other  bodies  accidentally  inresent.  A 
similar  efiect  I  have  often  observed  upon  common  plaster,  made 
with  sea  sand  containing  muriate  of  soda,  which  undergoes  deconqpo- 
sition,  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  forms  by  efflorescence  a  phi- 
verulent  carbonate  of  soda  appearing  like  a  fine  snow  upon  the  walls* 

7.  Temperature. — ^The  reladon  of  bodies  to  heat  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  with  respect  to  chemical  acdon ;  but  the  principal  facts 
have  been  already  adverted  to,  under  other  heads,  and  will  be  con- 
standy  illustrated  m  our  whole  progress  through  the  science  of  chem- 
istry. In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few  chemi- 
cal events  which  are  not  either  brought  on  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture, or  which  do  not  mduce  a  change  in  that  particular. 

8.  Pressurey  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  chemical  acdon.  It  often 
determines  its  commencement,  as  in  the  fulminating  powders,  and  the 
mixtures  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  with  combustibles.  It  appears  to 
operate  both  by  causing  approximation  of  particles,  and  by  inducing 
augmentation  of  temperature.  Its  agency  on  elastic  fluids  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  in  relation  to  them  and  gross  fluids,  and  even  to 
solids,  is  not  less  important.  But  most  of  the  leading  facts  have 
been  mentioned  already,  or  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 


*  Probably  in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved. 
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9.  Gahanie  EkctricUyf  is  one  of  the  most  imporUmt  of  these 
causes.  Its  general  powers  have  been  already  sketched,  and  it  will 
be  more  fully  developed  in  the  sequeL 

(HH.)  Ljmitations  of  combination. 

1.  UrUimiied  on  boik  tides. — ^Water  and  alcohol,  and  water  and 
the  strong  acids  are  examples ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  one  may 
be  combined  with  the  largest  of  the  other,  and  the  reverse ;  a  drop 
of  water  with  an  ocean  of  alcohol }  a  drop  of  alcohol  with  an  ocean 
of  water. 

2.  lAmiied  an  one  tide* — In  the  case  of  water  and  saline  sub- 
stances, the  smaUest  portion  of  sdt  may  combine  with  the  largest 
quantity  of  water,  but  if  we  continue  to  add  the  salt,  the  water  be- 
comes saturated,  and  any  additi(xial  quantity  will  remain  oo  the  bot- 
tom undissolved.  Alcohol  with  camphor  and  resins,  is  governed  by 
a  similar  law. 

3.  lAmited  on  both  sides  to  one  proportion.  Hydrogen  gas  3  vol- 
umes,  and  nitrogen  gas  1,  unite  to  form  ammonia.  Chlorine  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas,  in  equal  volumes,  form  muriatic  acid. 

4.  Limited  to  one  of  several  proportions. — ^Nitrogen  and  oxygen 
unite  in  the  several  proportions  to  form  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide, 
and  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

Hydrogen  2  volumes  +  oxygen  1,  form  water. 
Hydrogen  2      "  "       2,  form  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

(I  I.)  The  proportions  in  which  bodies  combine  are  gov- 
erned BT  FIXED  LAWS. 

Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  this  proposition,  we  must  observe, 
that  there  is  a  vast  variety  in  different  cases,  in  the  force  of  chemical 
attraction.  Sulphate  of  barytes  is  hardly  decomposed  by  any  smgle 
agent,  and  other  bodies  of  whose  compound  character  we  cannot 
doubt,  as  fluoric  acid*  have  not  been  decomposed  at  all ;  because 
the  force  of  affinity  is  so  strong  between  their  principles,  that  notibing 
has  been  able  hitherto  to  overcome  it.  But  in  other  cases,  the  affin- 
ity is  so  slight  that  it  is  subverted  by  small  variations  of  temperature, 
or  by  very  feeble  attractions ;  as  when  alcohol  is  separated  irom  wa- 
ter by  distillation,  or  salts  crystallized  by  the  simple  cooling  of  their 
saturated  solutions ;  so,  alcohol  holding  camphor  in  solution,  gives  it 
up  readily  when  water  is  mtroduced,  which  attracts  the  alcohol. 

{Jck.)  Properties  of  simple  solutions^  and  of  other  feeble  combina^ 
<t0fw.*— The  properties  are,  not  at  all,  or  but  httle  changed,  and  often 
in  no  other  way,  tlian  to  produce  modified  qualities,  depending  on 
those  of  the  parent  substances,  and  on  their  proportions.  Solutions  of 
gum,  sugar,  salts,  and  acids  in  water ;  and  of  resins,  essential  oils  and 
camphor  in  alcohol  are  familiar  examples.  Such  cases  resemble 
mixtures,  m  as  much  as  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  properties 
of  the  principles ;  and  we  readily  perceive,  either  by  our  senses  or  by 
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the  application  of  easy  tests,  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other,  or  their  equaliQr.  On  the  other  hand,  they  resemble  chemical 
combinations,  because  the  principles  cannot  be  separated  by  any  me- 
chanical means ;  neither  repose,  agitation  or  filtration,  has  any  effect; 
and  decomposition,  when  one  ingredient  is  sensibly  more  volatile  than 
the  other,  is  effected  by  evaporation  or  distillation,  or  in  other  cases, 
by  the  intervention  of  an  s&aity ;  or  by  cold. 

(fi.)  7%w  doss  of  compounds  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  a 
m^hanical  and  chemical  condition. — ^We  seem  to  need  a  diviaon  of 
this  kind ;  it  would  firee  us  from  embarrassment,  with  respect  to  the 
universality  of  definite  proportions,  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit 
such  a  division  than  to  suppose  the  existence  of  innumerable  mix- 
tures of  different  combinadons,  in  definite  proportions,  of  such  things 
as  sugar  and  water,  alcohol  and  water,  &c. 

As  no  single  word  expresses  their  peculiarities,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  they  may  be  called  chemico-mechanictd,  or  me- 
chanico-chemical  compounds. 

There  is  great  variety  among  chemical  compounds,  in  the  degree 
in  which  their  properties  are  changed  and  new  properties  produced. 
Thus,  it  b  observed,  that  ^though  there  is  in  general  no  resemblance 
between  water  and  its  constituent  principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it 
retains  the  high  refi*acdve  power  which  is  characteristic  of  hydrogen ; 
and  again  the  ammoniacal  salts  formed  between  ammonia  and  the 
acid  gases,  retain  a  great  volatility,  although  in  other  respects  widely 
dijSerent  firom  their  principles ;  the  muriate  and  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia are  striking  examples.  There  is  however  no  difficulty  m  as- 
signing such  compounds  to  the  class  that  is  strictly  chemical,  and 
thev  would  certainly  not  belong  to  that  which  is  chemico-mechanical. 
This  last  division  is  very  distinctly  separated  from  mere  mechanical 
mixtures ;  silicious  sand  and  lead  shot,  marble  powder  and  powder 
of  clay,  among  solids ;  and  oil  and  water,  and  water  and  mercury, 
among  fluids,  would  never  be  confounded  with  the  class  of  chemi- 
co-mechanical compounds,  which  we  would  separate  from  those  that 
are  truly  chemical.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  cases 
of  mere  superficial  adhesion,  as  between  tallow  and  iron  filings,  at- 
mospheric dust  and  oils,  pollen  and  varnishes  and  paints,  &cc.  The 
union  is  mechanical,  and  is  to  be  referred  clearly  to  cohesion  or  ag- 
gregation. 

Admitdng  the  distmction  that  has  now  been  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished, there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  doctrine  of 

DEFINITE    PROPORTIONS. 

(MM.)  In  all  energetic  combinations,  the  proportions  or 

THE  constituent  PRINCIPLES,  WHETHER  THEY  ARE  SIMPLE  OR 
COMPOUND,  ARE   DEFINITE. 
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(nn.)  Intianut  if  d^nUe  can^paunda  are  iimumeraik* — ^l%a8, 
sulpbftte  of  baiyta,  whether  formed  by  art,  or  existbg  far  ages,  as  a 
natural  productioD,  is  composed  of  hwcyta.  40  parts,  and  sulphuric  acid 
78 ;  and  they  cannot  be  made  to  combine  in  any  other  proportion ; 
if  the  acid  and  a  scduticm  of  the  earth  are  mingled  in  any  different 
propmionsy  the  ingredient  that  is  in  excess  will  be  left  untouched. 

rniyta  itself  is  composed  of  the  metal  barium  70,  and  oxygen  8  s: 
78,  and  sulphuric  acid  of  sulphur  16,  and  oxygen  24=40.  Nitrate 
of  potassa  /saltpetre)  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  54,  and  potassa  48  =s 
10^  and  mtric  acid  is  composed  of  nitrogen  14,  and  oxygen  40= 54, 
mid  potassa  of  potassium  40,  and  oinrgen  8=48. 

{oo.)  The  cambimng  power  oftmoodiei  can  be  expressed  hy  ntan^ 
5er9.^-*This  remaifaiUe  fact  can  be  rendered  intelligible  by  die  fot- 
lowing  instance.  In  the  composition  ot  water,  the  oxygen  always 
sustains  to  the  hydrogen  the  [nroportion  of  8,  by  weight,  the  hydrogen 
being  1,  and  when  they  are  in  the  gaseous  state,  those  proportions 
will  be  found  to  correspond  to  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxy- 
gen ;  their  specific  gravities  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  hydrogen  to 
16  oxygen,  it  of  course  requires  a  double  volume  of  hydrogen  to  sush 
tain  the  proportion  by  weight  of  1  to  8. 

(PP')  In  order  that  ntmAers  may  express  correctly  the  combining 
power  of  bodies,  they  must  rrfer  to  a  common  «m^.— Oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen are  the  bodies  which  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose  :  dif- 
ferent philosophers  have  adopted,  some  the  one  and  some  the  other; 
but  there  is  in  my  view  a  decided  advantage  in  adopting  hydrogen, 
and  in  expressing  its  lowest  combining  proportion  by  1.  We  thus 
avoid  fractional  expressions,  for  it  would  appear  from  the  researches 
of  Prout  and  others,  that  the  combining  powers  of  all  bodies  may  be 
expressed  by  numbers  which  are  multiples  or  reduplications  of  that 
winch  expresses  the  combining  power  of  hydrogen.  We  go  upon 
the  supposition  that  hydrogen  enters  into  combination  with  oxygen  to 
form  water,  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  it  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  any  other  body  ;  and  also  that  there  is  no  body  whatever  that  en- 
ters into  combination  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  hydrogen.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  only  negative  evidence  in  support  of  either  of  these 
propositions,  although  the  presumption  that  they  are  true  amounts  al- 
most to  certamty.  But  should  it  be  hereafter  discovered  that  hydro- 
gen enters  into  some  combmation  in  a  less  proportion  than  it  exists  in 
water ;  or  that  some  otiier  element  enters  into  combination  in  a  pro- 
portion still  smaller  than  any  known  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  even 


*  This  most  remarkable  fact  evidently  depende  upon  the  original  eonstitiitien  ef 
things ;  and  is  as  truly  a  law  of  the  physical  universe,  as  that  its  gravitation  is  direct- 
ly as  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

21 
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then  the  numerical  relations  would  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed,  onl^ 
the  numbers  expressmg  them  would  be  doubled,  tripled  or  quadru- 
pled, be.  according  as  the  unit  was  placed  lower  in  the  scale.  For 
mstance,  should  we  find  a  compound  in  which  hydrogen  exists  in  half 
the  weight  that  it  does  in  water ;  then  the  composition  of  water,  (the 
lowest  known  proportion  of  hydrogen  being  still  unity,)  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  1  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  same  manner 
4U  other  numbers  expressing  combining  ratios  would  be  doubled. 

(qq.)  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  ii 
ther^ore  laid  in  the  constitution  of  things  ^  and  the  facts  discovered  by 
analysis,  have  been  confirmed  by  calculation. — ^If  discovery  had  pro- 
4^eeded  no  farther,  the  knowledge  obtained  would  have  been  both 
-highly  valuable  and  interesting,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dalton,* 
to  discover  the  next  law  which,  although  built  upon  that  which  has 
been  already  announced,  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary. 

(RR.)  If  two  substajnces  unite,  in  several  diffebent  pro- 

-POBTIONS,  THE  LOWEST  COHPOUND  WILL  CONTAIN  ONE,  OR  BOTH 
PRINCIPLES  IN  THEIR  SMALLEST  COMBINING  PROPORTION  ;  AND  IN 
THE  HIGHER,  THE  PROPORTIONS  WILL  BE  SUCH  AS  ARE  PRODUCED 
BT  MULTIPLYING  THE  LOWEST  BT  SOME  WHOLE  NUMBER. 

In  a  word,  the  higher  proportions  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  by 
•a  whole  number,  or,  the  difference  will  be  expressed  by  a  whole 
■number,  and  ihe  lowest  is  generally  a  divisor  of  the  higher  without 
«  remainder. 

In  compounds  of  A+B,  supposing  the  first  compound  to  be  of  the 
smallest  proportions  of  each,  and  that  A  remains  constant,  then  the 
other  compounds  wiH  be  A+2B,  or  +3B,  or  +4B. 

"  The  foDowing  tablef  will  illustrate  the  subject. 

Water  is  composed  of 
Deutoxide  of  hydrogen 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Carbonic  acid. 
Nitrous  oxide, 
Nitric  oxide, 
Hjrponitrous  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Nitric  acid, 

In  the  two  first  lines,  the  pn^rtion  of  hydrogen  is  the  same,  while 
in  the  second  that  of  the  oxygen  is  doubled ;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
lines,  similar  relations  exist  between  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  in  the 


*  Of  ManclMSter,  Eogluid,  who  Is  still  living.  i  Turner,  2d  ed.  p.  151. 
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four  last,  while  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  b  constant,  tliat  of  the 
oxygen  is  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  quintuple. 

This  is  the  law  that  has  usually  been  called  the  law  of  multiples, 
or  of  multiple  proportions,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  true 
to  a  very  great  extent,  although,  at  (M^sent,  we  are  prevented,  by  a 
very  few  apparent  exceptions,  (torn  regarding  it  as  quite  universal. 

Thus,  hydrogen  being  1,  lead  is  represented  by  me  number  104, 
and  manganese  by  28,  and  each  of  these  metals  has  three  oxides, 
which  are  found  to  contain  respectively,  8,  12,  and  16  of  oxysen, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  1.5  and  2 ;  so  iron,  whose  equivalent 
is  28  has,  in  its  two  oxides,  8  and  12  of  oxygen,  which  also  are  in  the 
proportion  of  1,  and  1.5.  This  does  not  correspond  with  the  doc- 
trine of  multiple  proportions ;  the  difficulty  would,  however,  be  re- 
moved, should  an  oxide  of  each  of  these  metals  be  discovered,  with 
4  of  oxygen,  instead  of  8 ;  or  possibly  there  may  have  been  a  mix- 
ture of  oxides,  as  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead,  thus  giving 
origin  to  an  apparent  devtoxide,  which  may  not  really  exist.*  Should 
these  cases,  however,  prove  in  the  end  to  be  exceptions,  they  will 
not  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  general  doctrine. 

(ss.)  The  number  representing  any  compound  &a^  is  composed  cf 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  representing  its  parts. — ^Thus  in  sulphate 
of  potash,  whose  equivalent  is  88,  sulphur  16,  +3  proportions  of 
oxygen  24=40,  and  potassa  is  composed  of  potassium  40,  and  1  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  8=48,  which  +40=88;  this  will  hold  true  of 
the  most  complicated  as  well  as  of  the  most  simple  compounds. 

This  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  all  the  salts. 

JtU)  "  The  respective  quantities  of  any  number  of  alkaline,  earthy j 
'metallic  bases  required  to  saturate  a  given  quantity  of  any  add, 
are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  to  what  acid  soever  they 
may  be  applied.^^f — Soda  2  parts,  and  potassa  three  parts  respective- 
ly, these  numbers  always  bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  some  unit,  saturate  every  acid  ;  soda  is  represented  by  32, 
and  potassa  by  48,  hydrogen  being  one,  and  32 :  48  : :  2  :  3,  as  above, 
and  these  numbers  therefore  constandy  represent  the  combining 
power  of  these  two  alkalies ;  but  the  proportions  of  the  different  acids 
which  will  combine  with  these,  and  with  other  bases,  will  of  course 
vanr. 

(uu.)  "  The  respective  quantities  of  any  number  of  acids  requir- 
ed to  saturate  a  given  quantity  of  any  base,  are  always  in  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other ^  to  what  base  soever  they  may  he  applied.^^\ 
— This  is  only  the  converse  of  the  other  proposition,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  any  two  acids  that  saturate  a  given  base,  will  saturate  any 


•  Tunwr.  t  Prof.  Olmrtcd,  in  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  Xll,  p.  1. 
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Other  base,  and  are  therefore  called  cheancal  equivaleDts,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  bases,  in  relatioD  to  the  acids. 

Wenzel,  a  Crerman  chemist,  proved,  in  a  work  published  b  1T77, 
that  two  neutral  salts  that  decompose  each  other,  still  preserve  their 
neutrality ;  neither  acid  nor  base  being  in  excess,*  and  Ricbter,  of 
Berlin,  illustrated  this  truth  more  faUj  in  1792.  This  could  not 
have  been  true,  had  not  the  relations  of  acids  and  bases  been  ccm- 
stant,  as  stated  in  the  two  last  propositions.  Thus,  in  sulphate  of 
jpotassa,  the  acid  is  in  the  proportion  40,  and  the  alkali  48ss88,  and 
m  nitrate  of  baryU  the  acid  is  54,  and  the  earth  78«133.  No<r 
when  these  salts  are,  by  double  decomposiaoB,  converted  inlD  suIp 
phate  of  baryta,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  54  parts  of  nitric  acid  k 
die  nitrate  of  baryta  will  saturate  and  be  saturated  by  the  48  parts  of 
potassa  in  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  making  103  of  Uie  new  sak,  liie 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  40  of  sulphuric  add  in  the  sul^ihate  of 
potassa,  will  saturate  and  be  saturated  by  the  78  of  baryta,  in  the 
nitrate  of  baryta,  making  118  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  Carets 
may  be  concisely  expressed  thus. 

Brfare  decon^sii%on» 

Sulphuric  acid  40 -h  potassa  483:^  88  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Nitric  acid        54+  baryta  78=132  nitrate  of  bigyta. 

"^ 

^Jier  decompoiition. 

SuI^^Miric  acid  40+  baryta  783=118  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Nitric  acid         54+  potassa  48= 102  nitrate  of  potassa. 

^O" 

'  The  sum  of  the  constituents  being  the  same  after  decomposition 
as  before,  it  is  obvious  there  can  be  no  excess  of  either. 

Thus  then,  hydrogen  being  unity,  we  are  to  infer  that  40,  or  a 
multiple  of  it  by  a  whole  number,  will  always  express  the  combining 
power  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  of  other  principles. 

(W.)  Chemical  equivalents  are  those  definite  ^^uanti- 

TIES  or  PARTICULAR  SUBSTANCES  THAT  SATURATE  DEFINITE  <iUAN- 
TITIES    OP    OTHER    SUBSTANCES. 

This  is  only  expressing  in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  what  has  been 
already  stated ;  namelpr,  that  a  unit  being  chosen,  it  becomes  possible 
to  express  the  combining  power  of  aU  bodies,  both  simple  and  com- 
pound, by  numbers.     Thus,  if  the  combining  power  ol  hydrogen  be 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions 
see  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Thomson's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
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expressed  fay  1,  that  of  oxygen  will  be  8,  that  of  carbon  6,  that  of 
sulphur  16.  If  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unke  in  one  proportion  of  each, 
the  compound  mli  be  expressed  by  9, — ^this  is  the  number  repre- 
senting water,  and  every  combination  of  water  will  be  expressed  by 
9,  or  18,  or  27,  or  96,  and  so  oa,  even  to  ten  proportions,  which 
wofdd  be  ^pressed  by  90. 

(iow.)  3%e  canvbining  weight  or  power  of  a  body  being  once  aseer* 
tamed,  it  toSl  aiwaysremain  thesame;  or  tt toiU euftain  the  same  ra^ 
iia  «fi  eioery  €<Mii»9Mt^ion.-— If  the  combinaticm  takes  place  in  di&rent 
proportions  with  a  given  body,  the  number  expressing  the  lowest  pro^ 
p(»rtioD  will  be  constant,,  and  the  higher  proportions  will  be  multiples 
of  it,  by  a  whole  number.  Thus,  fydrogen  being  unity,  oxygen  wiO 
always  enter  into  combination  in  the  prc^rticm  8,  16,  24,  32,  be. ; 
carbon  in  the  proportions  6, 12, 18, 24,  &c.  The  combknng  wei^ts 
or  powers  of  bodies,  both  simple  and  compound,  may  theref(H^  be  per- 
manently registered  in  a  table  of  chemical  equivalents.  Such  a  ta- 
ble is  now  attached  to  every  treatise  on  chemistry,  and  is  constandy 
referred  to  in  practical  operations,  both  of  science  and  art.  It  is  an 
important  auxiliary,  for  we  discover  by  inspection  what  quantities 
of  particular  bodies  saturate,  or  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  In 
the  present  work  the  chemical  equivalents,  as  far  as  they  are  ascer- 
tained, wiH  be  found  connected  with  e»ch  body,  in  its  proper  j^ace, 
md  they  will  be  collected  in  a  table  at  the  end.''^ 

Dr*  WoUcufton*8  Seale  of  chemical  equivalents.^ — This  is  a  table  of 
combining  or  proportional  weights,  embracing  those  bodies  that  are 
most  frequently  used  in  practical  chemistry.  It  differs  from  other 
tables  only  in  this,  that  while  the  names  of  the  substances  are  station- 
ary, those  of  the  numbers  are  placed  on  a  sliding  rule,  divided  logo- 
metrically,  according  to  the  principle  of  that  of  Gimter.  The  advan- 
tage of  die  instrument  is,  ui^ii,  that  it  not  only  presents  a  table  of 
chemical  equivalents,  but  by  moving  the  sliding  rule  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, many  proportions  can  be  mechanically  worked,  without  the 
trouble  of  calculation.  Thus,  it  has  been  already  stated,  that  sul- 
phate of  potassa  is  composed  of  acid  40+  potassa  48,  and  therefore 
88  is  the  number  expressing  the  composition  of  the  salt ;  hydrogen 
being  the  unit,  all  this  will  be  seen,  by  placing  the  scale  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  8  is  opposite  to  oxygen ;  but  if  we  wish  to  know  what 
would  be  the  proportion  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  in  100  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  we  have  only  to  brmg  the  scale  into  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  100  will  be  opposite  to  sulphate  of  potassa,  when  we  shall 


*  A  very  valuable  table  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Thomson's  First  Principles  of  Choin- 
istry,  and  Mr.  Brande  has  publi;»bed,  in  a  separate  work,  Uie  equivalents  of  all  bodies 
as  nr  as  they  are  known. 

t  For  a  description  of  this  beautiful  iosstrument,  see  the  Phil.  Tr.  for  1814. 
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.  read  opposite  to  potassa  54.5,  and  to  sulphuric  acid  45.5,  which  is 
the  composition  in  100  parts. 

Dr.  WoUaston  called  oxygen  10.     When  this  number  was  oppo- 
site to  oxygen,  the  other  numbersi  therefore,  estimated  by  that  scale, 
represented  ''  the  combining  weights  of  the  bodies  opposite  to  which 
they  may  be  found."     ''  By  mere  inspection  of  this  scale,  we  dis- 
cover the  quantity  of  one  body  which  enters  into  combinatioD  with 
another,  the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  compounds,  and  the 
quantities  of  these  which  enter  mto  the  composition  of  any  particu- 
lar weight  of  a  compound ;  the  quantity  of  any  substance  required 
to  decompose  a  compound,  by  combining  with  either  of  its  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  quantity  of  the  products  that  will  be  formed.''    The 
progress  of  analysis  has  shewn  that  the  numbers  attached  to  Dr.  Wol- 
laston's  scale  are,  in  many  instances,  incorrect,  but  these  errors  have 
been  rectified  in  more  recent  editions  of  the  scale,*  m  which,  ako, 
the  more  convenient  unit  of  hydrogen  has  been  adopted. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  foundations  of  chemical  combinaticHi 
are  laid  in  mathematical  relations,  and  the  proportions  of  bodies  have 
therefore  become  subjects  of  mathematical  cuculation,  as  well  as  of 
analytical  experiment.  The  mathematical  relations  are  proved  by 
analysis,  lo  be  true,  and  analysis  is,  in  its  turn,  guided  and  corrected 
by  calculation.  We  may  be  assured  that  an  analysb  is  wrong  if  it 
does  not  correspond  with  numerical  ratios,  and  we  may  predict  that 
the  result  will  be  expressed  by  one  of  a  certain  set  of  numbers,  rela- 
ted to  each  other  by  the  same  ratio,  provided  we  are  correcdy  ac- 
quainted with  any  one  combination  of  the  same  principles ;  the  new 
compound  of  these  principles  will  bear  a  relation  lo  them  which  may 
be  expressed  by  whole  numbers,  although  we  cannot  be  certain 
whether  it  will  be  double,  triple,  quadruple ;  or  a  half,  or  a  third, 
or  a  fourth,  &c.  of  the  one  known ;  it  will  be  certain,  or  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  it  will  not  be  expressed  by  any  inter- 
mediate number. 

This  beautiful  discovery,  as  its  foundations  are  laid  m  the  exact 
relati<»is  of  quantity,  places  chemistry  upon  a  mathematical  basis. 

Mr.  Higgins  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  subject  in  1788,  m  his  view 
of  the  phlogistic  and  anti-phlogistic  theory,  but  Mr.  Dalton  first  clear- 
ly explained  the  doctrine. 

COMBINATION   BT   VOLUMES. 

(XX.)  Gaseous  bodies  unite  by  volume,  in  the  simple 
RATIO  OF  1  TO  1,  1  TO  2,  1  TO  3,  1  TO  4,  &c. — ^This  law  was  es- 


*"  As  by  Mr.  Reid,  in  Britain,  and  by  Messrs.  Henry  and  Beck,  of  the  Rennelaer 
School  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Dr.  Barrat,  at  Middletown,  Con. 
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tablished  by  Cray  Lusaac,  and  Humboldt,^  and  the  first  fact  of  the 
kind  observed,  was  in  the  case  of  the  elements  of  water,  two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  combining  with  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

The  following  tablesf  exhibit  a  number  of  facts  of  this  class. 

Volames.  Yolumeg. 

100  muriatic  acid  gas  combine  with  100  ammoniacal  gas. 

100  carbonic  acid  gas,        ^'  ^^  100        do.          do. 

100      do.       do.  «  "  200        do.          do. 

100  nitrogen  gas,  ^  ^^  50  oxygen  gas. 

100      do.  "  "  100        do. 

100      do.  «  "  150        do. 

100      do.  "  "  200        do. 

100      do.  «  "  250         do. 

100  Chlorine  gas,  "  "  100  hydrogen  gas. 

.  100  nitrogen  gas,  "  "  300         do. 

100  oxygen  gas,  "  "  200        do. 

This  table  needs  no  conmient ;  supposmg  it  to  be  accurate,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  fully  supports  the  propo- 
sition stated  above. 

(^.)  Bodies  in  the  state  of  vapor  obey  the  same  law, 
**  100  vols,  hydrogen  +  100  vob.  vapor  of  sulphur  =  sulph'd  hydrogen. 
100       "       oxygen +100         "  "  =  sulphurous  acid. 

100      «  «     +100        «        iodme       =  hydriodic  acid.^J 

This  view  is  carried  so  far  as  even  to  embrace  solids,  which,  per- 
haps, have  never  been  in  the  aeriform  condiuon,  except  m  a  state  of 
combination ;  it  is  supposed  that  in  that  state,  they  would  obey  the  same 
rule.  In  the  compound  gases  just  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
specific  gravity  and  proportion  of  the  oxygen  in  sulphurous  acid,  and 
of  the  hydrogen  m  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  known,  the  balance 
of  the  weight  of  the  eas  under  a  given  volume,  must  represent  the 
sulphur  in  the  state  of  vapor ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
hydriodic  acid ;  we  may  include  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  in 
the  same  view,  for  the  specific  gravi^  of  the  hydrogen  which  they 
contain,  and  its  proportion  being  known,  it  is  obvious  &at  the  remain- 
der of  the  weight  m  a  given  volume  must  be  carbon  in  a  state  of 
vapor. 

(zz.)  When  gases  suffer  condensaiionj  in  consequence  of  comr 
hiningi  it  is  always  in  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volume  of  one  of  them. — 
Ammonia  is  composed  of  3  vols,  of  hydrogen  +1  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
contracted  mto  2  vols,  and  m  the  formation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  there 


*  Memoiref  d'Arcueil.  t  Murray,  6th  Ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  67.  t  Turner. 
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is  a  contraction  to  two  thirds.  In  die  fonnalian  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  sulphurous  acid,  there  is  also  a  coDtractioQ  to  one  half; 
and  the  same  fact  is  seen  in  many  other  cases. 

{aaa.)  By  knomng  the  spedjic  gravity  of  the  ^ases  composing  a 
compound  gasj  and  the  degree  of  condensation  which  they  undergo^ 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  gas  may  be  calculated. — Dr. 
Turner  has  given  the  Mowing  instances  among  others.  Ammonja,  as 
just  observed,  contains  3  vols,  hydrogen,  and  1  of  nitrogen,  condensed 
into  2  vols-.  The  sp.  gr.  of  hydrogen  is  0.0694,  air  being  1,  and  that 
of  nitrogen  is  0.9722— therefore  the  latter  number  +0.0694X3= 

__Z=:0.2951,  the  sp.  gr.  which  ammoniacal  gas  would  have, 

4 
were  there  no  contraction  of  the  gases;  but  as  they  contract  one  half, 
the  sp.  gr.  will  be  double  of  that,  or  0.5902,  which  is  its  weight,  as 
ascertamed  by  experiment  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  Nitric  oxide  gas,  be- 
ing composed  of  100  vols,  of  oxygen,  and  100  of  nitrogen,  united 
without  contraction,  must  form  200  volumes  of  the  compound, 
and  of  course  the  sp.  gr.  must  be  the  mean  of  its  components^  or 
1.1111+0.9722^^  ^,fi^  ^jjj^  accords  widi  the  average  results 

2 
of  the  best  experiments* 

[hbb.)  The  combinations  by  volume  coincide  accurately  with  the 
law  of  multiple  proportions  J  for  it  is  obvious  that  double^  triple,  fyc 
of  the  volume  of  a  gas  must  also  be  double,  triple,  fyc.  of  the  weight, 
— ^There  is  also  an  additional  coincidence,  that  is  not  possessed  by 
the  compounds  that  are  not  aeriform.  Although  m  them  there  is  an 
arithmetical  relation  between  the  weights  of  the  different  proportions  of 
the  same  principle,  there  is  no  such  correspondence  between  the  dif- 
ferent principles  of  the  same  compound.  Thus,  between  the  14  parts 
by  weight,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  8  of  oxygen,  contained  in  nitrous 
oxide ;  and  the  14  and  16  parts  of  the  same  principles,  in  nitric  ox- 
ide ;  and  the  6  pf  carbon,  and  8  of  oxygen,  m  carbonic  oxide  ;  and 
the  6  and  16  of  the  same  principles  in  carbonic  acid,  there  is  no  mul- 
tiple relation. 

(ccc,)  In  combinations  of  aeriform  bodies,  there  is  a  multiple  re- 
lation, not  only  between  the  different  proportions  of  the  sameprindr 
pie,  but  of  the  different  principles,  that  are  united  in  the  same  com- 
pound,— ^The  table  on  pase  167  proves  this  proposition  to  he  true. 

(ddd.)  In  general,  a  volume  of  a  gas  represents  a  combining  pro- 
portion.— Oxygen  is  the  only  exception ;  m  that  gas,  half  a  volume 
represents  a  combining  proportion.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  m 
the  lowest  combination  of  oxygen  known,  it  unites  with  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  only  one  combining  pro- 
portion, and  therefore  the  combining  proportion  of  oxygen  is  consid- 
ered as  contained  in  half  a  volume  of  that  gas. 
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(eee.)  Although^  in  general^  there  is  no  arithmetical  ratio  between 
the  coffAining  proportions  of  different  bodies,  hydrogen  forms  an  eay 
caption. — ^According  to  Dr.  Prout,*  and  Dr.  Thomson,f  **  m  every 
one  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  the  body  unit^ 
with  it,  is  an  exact  multiple,  by  a  whole  number,  of  its  csvm  weigfat.'*{ 
Thus,  in  water,  (protoxide  of  hydrogen,)  the  oxygen  is  just  8  times 
the  weight  of  the  hydrogen,  while  in  £e  deutoxide,  it  is  16  times ;  and 
in  sulphuretted  bydn^n,  the  sulphur  is  just  16  times  the  wdg^ 
of  the  hydrogen. 

ifff)  BerzeKus^  has  discovered  thai  oxygen  contained  in  different 
proximaie  jmnciples  of  the  same  compound,  exists  in  a  multiple  ratioj 
or  in  equality.^r^hm,  bydrate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  potassa  48, 
and  of  water  d,  and  there  is  8  of  oxygen  in  each  of  them.  This  law 
bolds  in  earthy  minerals,  containing  several  oxides,  and  in  the  salts* 

Carbonate  of  potassa  consists  of  carbonic  acid  22,  containing  oxy- 
gen 16,  and  of  potassa  48,  containing  oxygen  8. 

Where  water  of  erystaUizatian  is  present,  there  is  a  dmUar  rdor 
<iott.— ^rystallizi^  sulphate  of  soda  contains  sulphuric  add  40,  in 
^hidi  the  oxygen  is  24  $  soda  32,  with  oxygen  8,  and  water  90, 
with  oxygen  80 ;  and  these  nundbers,  8,  24,  and  80,  consist  of  one, 
three,  and  ten  proportions  of  oxygen. 

Compound  salts  obey  the  same  law. — ^In  tartrate  of  potassa  and 
soda,  the  oxygen  in  the  acid,  and  in  the  two  alkalies  is  the  same. 

(jSSS')  ^^  ^  ^^^  series  of  salts  the  same  relation  always  exists 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  of  the  base."  In  the  neutral  sul- 
phates, the  ratio  is  as  1  to  3 — one  in  the  alkali,  and  three  in  the  acid. 
in  the  carbonates  the  acid  is  double,  and  in  the  bi-carbonates,  quad- 
ruple the  oxygen  of  the  base. 

The  illustrious  discoverer  of  these  most  remarkable  laws,  says  t}iat 
in  the  course  of  several  years  that  have  passed  smce  he  first  observ- 
ed them,  he  has  not  detected  any  exception,  and  he  therefore  relies 
upon  them  implicitly,  and  is  in  die  habit  of  calculating  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies  upon  this  principle.  || 


•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Old  Sedet,  Vol.  VI,  p.  821. 

t  First  Principles. 

t  This  is  denied  by  Berzelius,  who  asserts  that  it  is  incoansistent  with  the  resQlti  of 
his  analysis. 

§  This  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Berzelius,  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Turner's 
Chemistry,  2d  Ed. 

II  For  an  able  view  of  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Turner's  Chemistry,  2d  Ed.  p.  lT7.-~ 
He  gives  the  following  generalization.  Most  of  the  neutral  sulphates,  all  the  Ulca- 
line  and  earthy,  and  several  metallic  sulphates  of  common  metals,  as  iron,  sine,  uA 
lead,  consist  oi  1  proportion  of  acid,  and  1  of  base ;  the  acid  contdns  1  proportion  of 
sulphur,  16,  and  8  of  oxygen,  24,  and  every  protoxide  consists  of  met^l  1  piopor- 
tion,  and  oxygen  1=8.    It  wlU  be  seen  bv  comparing  the  numbers  that 

1.  '*  The  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  a  multiple  of  that  orthe  base." 

2.  *•  The  acid  contains  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base.*' 

22 
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THEORY  OF  ATOMS. 


For  a  complete  view  of  this  curious  and  iateresting  speculation,  re- 
course must  be  bad  to  the  writings  of  Higgms,  Dalton,  Berzelius, 
Thomson  and  others.* 

In  the  sketch  that  has  been  given  of  definite  proportions,  I  have  in- 
tentionally avoided  the  use  of  the  word  atom,  because  it  may  be  mis- 
understood, and  may  lead  beginners  to  confound  facts  with  hypothe- 
sis. The  doctrine  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions  is  established 
on  the  basis  of  experiment,  and  is  fully  confirmed  both  by  analysis 
and  calculation. 

The  expressions,  combining  weighty  combining  quantity y  or  combin- 
ing proporiioni  and  chemical  eauivalentj  all  mean  the  same  thing ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  atom,  ana  atomic  constitution  and  atomic  weight, 
are  used  by  most  writers  in  the  same  sense.  The  atomic  hypothesis, 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Higgins,  (1789, J  was  so  fully  detailed  and  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Dalton,  in  his  Chemical  Philosophy,  that  the  theory  is 
tisuaDy  considered  as  his.  It  is  ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  matter  has  an  atomic  constitution ; 
but,  that  it  is  such  as  the  atomic  theory  now  in  discussion  supposes, 
although  highly  probable,  cannot  be  demonstrated ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  for  the  student  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it,  or  any  other 
atomic  theory  that  may  be  proposed,  from  the  luminous  and  demcm- 
strated  verity  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions. 

(hhh,)  If  we  assume  that  bodies,  in  the  combination  in  w^liich  they 
exist  in  the  smallest  prc^rtions,  unite  atom  and  atom,  then  their  re- 
lative weights  in  those  cases,  will  represent  those  of  their  atoms.' 
This  assumption  is  the  foundation  of  the  atomic  theory. 

(m.)  There  being  no  combination  in  which  hydrogen  is  known  to 
exist  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  water^  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
hydrogen  to  oxygen  being  as  1:16,  if  these  elements  unite  atom  to 
atom,  and  a  volume  of  each  represents  an  atom,  then  the  relative 


3.  "The  sulphur  of  the  acid  is  just  double  the  oxygen  of  the  base." 

4.  The  acid  itself  is  just  five  times  as  much  as  the  oxyeen  of  the  base. 

Metallic  sulphurets  often  contain  one  proportion  of  each  element,  and  when  con- 
verted into  a  salt,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  protoxide  will  be  exactly  in  the  propor- 
tion for  forming  a  neutral  sulphate  of  a  protoxide. 

In  the  carbonates,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  generally  double  that  of  die  base,  and 
a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  various  genera  of  salts ;  but  no  con- 
stant ratio  exists  between  uie  quantity  of  oxide  and  that  of  the  acid,  or  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  acid,  because  the  combining  weights  of  the  metals  themselves  are  different. 
AH  these  facts  are  arranged  naturally  under  Mr.  Dalton's  principle  of  multiple  pro- 
portions. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the  same  views  to  the  constitution  of  miner- 
als.—See  Ann.  of  PhikMophy,  N.  S.  Vol.  IX,  Mr.  Children. 

•  See  Henry,  lOlh  London  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  42.  Thomson's  First  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  and  Turner  and  Murray. 
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weights  of  the  atoms  will  be  as  tliose  Dumbers ;  but  as  it  requires  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  saturate  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  it 
follows  that  if  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  be  expressed  by  1,  viz. 
be  regarded  as  one  atom,  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  must  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  hvdrogen,  and  will  be  expressed  by  8.* 

(jff\)  Either  of  these  elementsf  being  taken  as  unity,  then  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  other  bodies  may  also  be  expressed  by 
numbers,  having  an  arithmetical  relation  to  those  attached  to  these 
two  elements,  and  thus  we  may  construct  a  table  of  atomic  weights. 

{kkk,)  If  we  could  be  certain  that  we  actually  know  the  lowest  pro- 
portions in  which  bodies  combine,  and  that  in  them  the  constituents 
are  united  atom  and  atom,  then  dieir  definite  proportions  and  their 
atomic  weights  would  correspond  ;  or  at  least  they  would  be  multiples 
and  divisors,  generally,  of  each  other,  and  always  by  whole  numbers. 

(III.)  But  we  can  never  be  certain,  that  we  either  know  the  small- 
est combining  quantities  of  bodies,  or  that  tliose  quantities,  if  known, 
are  relatively  in  the  proportion  of  atom  and  atom,  or  of  one  atom  of 
one  and  of  two  of  another,  or  vice  versa,  or  of  some  other  pro- 
portion ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  certain  tliat  our  atomic  hypothesis  is 
true. 

(mmm.)  This  however  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  tlieory  of 
multiple  proportions ;  that  great  discovery  is  independent  of  hypothe- 
sis, because  the  exactness  and  arithmetical  relation  of  the  proportions 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  will  still  be  true,  whether  tlie  lowest  combin- 
ation is  formed  by  atom  and  atom  of  different  bodies,  or  by  one  atom 
of  one  and  two  of  another,  or  the  reverse  ;  or  by  any  oilier  assort- 
ment that  may  be  imagined. 

(nnn.)  The  atomic  theory  is  an  elegant  hypothesis,  framed  to  ac- 
count for  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  and  may  be  either  true 
or  false  witliout  affecting  that  sublime  trutl),  w^iich  deserves  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  same  tablet  with  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  projection. 

(ooo.)  Still  the  hypodiesis  is  highly  probable,  and  the  probability 
of  its  trutli  is  much  increased  by  its  surprising  coincidence  vvitl) 
facts. 

(PPP')  N^  student  in  chemistry,  should  however,  imagine  that  the 
doctrine  of  definite  and  muluple  proportions  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  atomic  theory.  The  latter  may  be  discarded,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  former ;  but  tlic  truth  of  the  former  is  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 

I  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  atom,  since  we 
have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature,  forms,  number  and  weight 
of  the  atoms  of  any  thing ;  as  the  word  is  short,  it  may  however 

*  See  Mr.  Finch's  paper  on  the  atomic  theory,  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  X  i V,  p.  2-1. 
t  Other  elements  might  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  none  are  equally 
convenient  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
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be  convenient  to  use  it  occasbnallj,  but  it  will  be  understood  by  ihe 
reader,  that  nothing  mote  is  intended  hj  it  than  combining  tmj^ 
combining  proportion,  or  chemical  equivalent.^ 

It  will  doubdess  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  atomic  llieoty  shoidd 
be  presented  more  in  detail.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  its  be- 
mg  studied  fully  by  those  who  are  well  versed  in  chemistry,  but  the 
learners  of  elements,  for  whom  chiefly  this  work  is  intended,  will,  if 
they  have  mastered  the  doctrine  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions, 
be  able  to  go  forward  in  their  studies  without  the  atomic  theory,  and 
to  understand  that  dieory  the  better,  the  farther  they  proceed  in  the 
science.  We  do  not,  however,  hold  it  in  small  consideration,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  opportunities  of  illustrating  its  nature,  wiU  pre- 
sent diemselves  in  the  study  of  the  particular  bodies*! 

APPENDIX  TO  ATTRACTION. 

Terrestrial  and  artificial  magnetism^  has  an  evident  effect  on  cAem- 
ical  action, — ^Before  leaving  the  subject  of  attraction,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  magnetism  appears  to  be  connected  with  it.  Tinc^ 
ture  of  purple  cabbage  placed  in  a  sjrphon  tube,  is  changed  in  fifteen 
minutes,  to  green,  by  being  connected  by  an  iron  wire,  with  the  tw6 
poles  of  a  magnet,  and  when  the  liquor  was  in  two  connected  tubes, 
the  same  thing  happened,  but  it  required  two  days  to  etkti  the 
change.| 

A  syphon  tube,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  four  and  five  inches  long, 
liaving  mercury  poured  into  the  bend,  but  not  sufficient  to  cut  off  die 
communication  between  the  two  branches ;  the  tube  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  tube  bemg  placed 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  precipitation  of  the  arbor 
dians^is  much  more  rapid  than  when  it  is  at  right  angles  with  it;  and  it 
is  much  more  abundant  at  the  north  than  at  the  south  end,  and  the 
crystals  are  more  brilliant  and  longer,  and  more  perfect. 

A  bent  tube  placed  across  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  in  which 
the  crystallization  has  made  litUe  progress,  exhibits  it  in  increased 
activity,  when  two  artificial  magnets  are  approached,  the  north  pole 

*  Dr.  WolltttoD,  in  a  pttper  on  the  finite  extent  6f  Uie  atmofpher^,  ^blubed  !■ 
the  Phil.  Transactions  for  1822,  has  rendered  it  probable  that  there  are  atmo^yiheri- 
cal  atoms  incapable  of  farther  division.  The  Question  as  to  the  indivisibility  of 
atoms,  is  a  physical  topic,  entirely  independent  or  the  mathematical  speculation  as  to 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter ;  a  {(peculation  which  seems  however  to  havto  little 
utilitv,  and  some  would  say,  meaning,  except  with  reference  to  physical  elements^ 

{  Thenard  has  followed  this  coui-se,  \(A,  I,  Chem.  p.  24,  Ed.  5.  I  heard  Mr. 
Dalton  explain  his  own  theory  in  his  lecture  room  at  Manchester,  and  -while  I 
was  entertained  with  the  arrangement  of  his  atomic  symbols,  1  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  still  greater  value  of  his  discovery  of  multiple  proportions. 

t  The  spontaneous  change  is  to  red  and  not  to  green. 

§  A  fanciful  name  jpvcn  to  this  peculiar  cryst^ization  of  silver ;  the  disposition 
of  the  crystals  being  in  branches,  and  silver  was  formerly  cidied  Luna  or  Diana. 
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of  one  to  one  kg,  «iid  tbe  south  pole  of  the  other  to  the  other  leg  of 
the  8]rph<»i  tube.  Circles  of  tallow  bebg  ibrnied  on  glass  phtes,  so- 
lutioQ  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  placed  within,  and  a  circular  piece  of 
zinc  in  the  centre  ;  the  precipitation  of  silver  was  much  more  active 
towards  the  north,  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  inclined  to  the  south ;  a 
strong  magpiet  being  brought  withm  two  inches  of  a  plate  prepared,  as 
before,  the  precipitation  took  place  in  one  fourth  of  the  time,  that  it 
did  on  the  pktes  that  were  beyond  its  influence.* 

«  #  «  «  *  « 

We  have  now  taken  a  preliminary  view,  perhaps  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  detailed,  of  the  general  doctrines  of  chemistry.  This  was 
indispensable,  to  enable  us  to  understand  tbe  history  of  particular  bo- 
dies, which  is  to  follow ;  and  in  givmg  it,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  avoid  anticipation;  still  it  is  possible  that  some  pas- 
sages mify  be  unintelligiUe  to  a  beginner ;  as  they  are,  however^  not 
numerous,  they  may  be  omitted  in  the  first  reading,  and  being  maslc- 
ed  in  the  margin  by  a  pencil,  they  can  be  examined  agam  at  a  lagm 
advanced  stage  of  the  subject,  when  the  piypil  his  become  more 
funiliar  with  chemical  facts  and  reasoniqg. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  general  doctrines,  although  proba- 
bly sufficient  for  an  introduction,  is  far  from  being  complete,  and  ad- 
ditional illustrations  will  be  given,  when  the  proper  facts  come  in 
our  way. 

Before  proceedii^  to  the  history  of  jparticular  hodies,  it  will  be 
itseful  to  say  something  of  the  rules  of  phdosophising,  and  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  operations^ 

I.  Rules  of  Philosophising. — Limits  of  Human  Reason. 
1.  God  is  the  first  cause  of  evert  thing. 
(a.)  All  our  observations^  experiments  and  reasonings,  make  ttf 
acquainted  only  vnih  second  causes. 

(&.)  The  proximate  cause  of  an  effect,  is  the  one  immediately  OMr 
tefxdent  to  tke  event,  or  which  is  prineipaUy  iterative  in  produc- 
ing  it. 

(c.)  To  every  proximate  cause,  there  may  he  another  proximate 
cause,  and  to  that  cause  another  ;  hut  the  series  wiU  end  at  last  in 
the  power  of  the  Creator,  in  immed.iate  agency  ;  and  this  UfiUstiU 
be  the  fact  if  we  discover  ever  so  many  proximate  causes,  sonaiiiur 
tin^  a  series  or  chain  apparently  endless. 

(a.)  When  we  have  classijiea  similar  phenomena,  and  have  dis' 
covered  their  modus  operandi  ;  we  say  that  we  have  found  out  the 
law  that  governs  them  ;  but  still  this  harmony  of  facts  and  operations, 
we  must  trace  to  the  same  source. 


*  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  262,  and  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Physique. 
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(e.)  JS'cUural  science  is  to  be  studied  by  observing  factSy  and  making 
experiments^  and  then  drawing  conclusums  ;  this  is  the  inductive  or 
Baconian  method  of  reasoning,  and  is  tlie  foundation  of  legitimate 
theory.     An  experiment  is  nodiing  but  the  exhibition  of  a  fact. 

(yf)  Hypotheses  may  be  introdtu^ed  in  the  absence  of  true  theory 
founded  on  induction  ;  but  they  can  be  admitted  only  provisionally, 
until  something  better  can  be  done.* 

(gf.)  We  will  add  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that,  "  we  are  to  admit 
no  more  causes  of  natural  things ^  than  such  as  are  both  true  and  suffi- 
cient to  explain  their  appearances.^^ 

(  A.)  "  Therefore,  to  the  same  natural  effects  we  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  assign  the  same  causes,^^\ 

(t.)  The  range  of  human  reason  is  the  whole  extent  of  second 
causes. 

{j,)  The  final  reason  of  a  particular  law  is  sometimes  discovered 
by  us,  and  always  magnifies  the  author.  The  unvarying  proportion 
of  oxygen  gas  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  pro- 
bably sustained ;  the  exception  in  tlie  expansion  of  water  between  32° 
and  4(P ;  the  phosphorescence  of  marine  animals  and  of  fish  gener- 
ally in  the  ocean,  and  the  circulation  of  fluids  and  of  aeriform  bodies 
in  currents  to  equalize  temperature,  are  striking  instances  among  mul- 
titudes that  might  be  adduced.J 

(A.)  The  moral  effect  of  physical  study  upon  every  mind  which  has 
been  correctly  disciplined,  is  altogether  happy,  and  augments  the  v^or 
of  every  proper  feeling, — ^It  is  not,  how^ever,  to  be  denied,  that  an  op- 
posite effect  is  sometimes  produced  upon  certain  minds ;  but  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  mdividual  and  not  of  the  study.  Even  moral  study 
sometimes  produces  the  same  effect. 

(Z.)  The  greatest  mental  power  and  the  longest  life,  joined  with 
the  greatest  industry,  can  enable  man  to  compass  only  a  small  part  of 
universal  knowledge. — Of  this,  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  men  are 
the  most  sensible.  Newton  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  vast 
powers  and  acquirements,  than  for  his  singular  modesty.  The  im- 
portant suggestions  at  the  end  of  his  optics  are  in  the  form  of  queries. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  knowledge  of  such  a  man,  compared  wiili 
all  that  a  savage  knows,  is  mdeed  great ;  but,  compared  with  univer- 
sal knowledge,  it  is  an  evanescent  point. 
n.  Apparatus  and  operations. 

Under  the  head  of  apparatus,  we  include  all  the  instruments  and 
utensils  employed  in  chemical  experiments. — An  experiment  being, 
(as  already  observed,)  only  the  exhibition  of  a  fact,  we  want  such 


**  See  Lord  Bacon*s  Novum  Organum,  and  Dc  Augment.  Scientianiiu. 
i  Principia,  Vol.  II,  Ed.  1803.  t  Sec  Paley^s  Natural  Theology. 
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instruments  as  wiU  enable  us  to  show  facts  ;  tliey  are  for  utility,  and 
not  for  mere  parade,  but  in  a  public  establishment,  elegance  may 
be  in  a  good  degree,  combined  with  utility. 

An  apparatus  is  best  explained,  when  it  is  used  ;  but  a  few  facts 
may  be  stated  advantageously  in  this  stage  of  our  progress,  and  the 
names  of  some  leading  instruments  and  operations  may  be  given. 

A  considerable  number  of  instruments  has  ahready  been  mention* 
ed,  but  they  have  been  chiefly  those  which  illustrate  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  greater  part  have  been  very  intelligible.  For  private  re- 
search, and  for  the  instruction  of  only  a  few  persons  at  once,  a  compli- 
cated and  expensive  apparatus  is  not  necessary.  Much  may  be  done 
by  cheap  and  simple  means.^  Still,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  re- 
fined analysis  and  difficult  researches  that  demand  great  precision, 
can  be  accomplished  without  proper  instruments,  and  various  and 
sometimes  expensive  reagents ;  nor  can  full  effect  be  given  before  a 
large  audience,  to  the  fine  experiments  with  which  chemistry 
abounds,  without  an  apparatus,  and  materials  corresponding  in  some 
measure,  to  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  the  subject. 

For  a  full  account  of  chemical  apparatus  and  operations,  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  Mr.  Faraday's  excellent  work  on  chemical  mani- 
pulations, where  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  is  given. 

Apparatus — names  of  things — heads  and  hints. — ^Instruments  of 
chemistry,  to  be  perfect,  shoiud  be, 

(a.)  Transparent. 

{b.\  Incapable  of  corrosion. 

(c.)  Incapable  of  fracture  by  heat  and  cold. 

id.)  Strong  to  confine  elastic  vapors. 

(e.)  Not  liable  to  be  melted  or  otherwise  injured  by  heat. 

Glass,  metal,  and  earthen  ware,  collectively  possess  tiiese  properties. 

Gk^s  has  the  two  first  characters,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  but  not  the 
rest; 

Metaiy  has  sufficiendy  the  third  and  fourth,  and 

Porcelain  or  earthen  ware,  the  fifth,  provided  the  heat  is  careful- 
ly managed. 

1.  Means  of  producing  heat. 

(a.)  Fuel,  4^c. — Charcoal,  coak,  anthracite  and  other  coals ;  wood, 
oil,  alcohol,  ether,  hydrogen  gas ;  this  gas  and  oxygen ;  fiiction,  per- 
cussion, fermentation,  chemical  mixtures. 

2.  Instruments  in  which^  and  means  by  which  the  application  is  to 
be  made. 


•  I  heard  Dr.  Priestly  say,  that  his  principal  instruments  were  gun  barrels,  glass 
tubes-,  flasks,  vials  and  corks,  and  it  is  well  known  that  few  men  have  made  more 
discoveries.  Still  he  was  a  pioneer ;  he  was  always  on  travels  of  discovery,  and  his 
operations  were  not  in  general  so  remarkable  for  refinement,  as  for  sagacity  and 
effect. 
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(a.)  FunuieUi  Blaok's,  crucible  furnace,  table  furaaoes,  Lewis', 
air  furnaces,  forge  furnace.  The  general  principles  of  all  fumaees 
are  the  same.  The  principal  parts  are  an  ash  pit  and  register,  a 
grate,  a  body,  a  top,  and  a  chimney.  Argand's  lamp,  qpirit  lamp, 
mouth  blowpipe,  table  blowpipe  or  Artists',  Dr.  Hare's,  compound 
and  hydrostatic,  electric  and  galvanic  apparatus,  and  burmng  lenses, 
and  mirrors  are  useful  means  of  producmg  heat. 

3.  Feuds  to  be  used  vfiih  heat. 

(a.)  Far  fusion. — Crucibles,  Hessian,  Wedgewood,  Austrian  or 
black  lead,  charcoal,  platinum,  gold,  silver. 

(b.)  For  mixture. — ^All  vessels  may  be  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses, provided  the  agents  do  not  act  on  them.  For  the  sohkion 
of  salts  in  the  cold,  most  vessels  will  answer;  vrith  heat,  they 
must  bear  expanskm  and  contraction.  For  metallic  sdutbns,  they 
must  generally  be  of  glass  or  earthen ;  a  platinum  ciucibla  may 
howevar  be  employed  for  many  metallic  solutions. 

{e.)  For  evaporations^  distiuatumsy  suUimatians. — ^JPor  eoapcra^ 
tion. — Earthen  pans,  glass  dishes,  watch  glasses,  saucers,  plates,  and 
porcelain,  and  metal  capsules ;  those  of  platinum  are  very  valaaUe; 
bottoms  of  retorts  and  mattrasses  are  useful.  Almost  aH  vessels  an- 
swer  for  crystallizations. 

Far  cIif^tQa^umf.— Common  still,  with  its  worm  and  refrigentfoiy, 
mattrasses,  oil  flasks,  tubulated  and  plain  retorts  and  receivers  of  glass, 
iron,  earthen  ware,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  or  platinum ;  bent  glass  tubes, 
closed  at  one  end. 

For  concentration^  decoction,  digestion. — ^Papin's  digester,  or  other 
strong  boiler  with  tubes  and  stop  codes ;  occasionally,  almost  all  ves- 
sels are  used  for  boiling. 

(d.)  Far  sublimation. — ^Most  of  the  vessek  last  named.  Baths  of 
water,  sand,  ashes,  steam,  oil,  mercury,  hot  air,  alcdx>l,  brine,  be. 
Alembics  of  glass,  metal,  be. 

4.  Pneumatic  appabatus  and  inscBiXANEODS  a&ticlbs. 

fa.\  Shdro'pneumatie  dstem  and  air  jars. 
b.)  Mercunal  trough,  usually  of  stone,  furnished  with  tubes  of 
glass. 

(c.)  Air  pump  and  its  appendages.  Condensing  syringes, 
(d.)  Gazometers  of  different  sizes  for  diflbrent  purposes.  Eudi- 
ometers and  graduated  glass  jars,  graduated  tubes,  detonating  tubes, 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  and  Dr.  Hare's  improvements ;  do.  for  impreg- 
nating with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Stands,  supports,  be.  of  iron  aM 
brass ;  barometer  and  thermometer ;  instnunents  for  specific  gravity. 

5.  Mechanical  operations  p&eparatobt. 

(a.)  Trituration. — Mortars  of  marble,  iron,  steel,  glass,  porcelain, 
jasper,  porphyry,  agate,  wood,  granite. 

[b.)  Levigation. — ^The  rubbmg  stone  and  muQer. 
c.)  Pulverization. — ^Rasps,  files,  graters,  hammers,  anvil. 
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ld.\  Weijglmg.'^Scsleai  coarse  and  fine,  very  sensible  balances. 
ie.)  SMifig* — Selves,  of  various  fineness,  with  and  without  covers. 
if.)  Jjeeantatum. — Syphons,  coffee  pots,  kc. 
yg.)  FUtratian. — ^Unsized  paper  of  various  quality,  pounded  glass, 
flannel,  filtering  stones,  sand,  &c.     Filtering  funnels  and  stands. 

6.  Lutes. 

Flour  and  water,  rye  paste ;  sand,  flour  and  clay ;  fat  lute,  com- 
posed of  clay  and  oil,  lime  and  white  of  an  egg. 

7.  Vessels  for  keeping  products. 

Ground  glass  stopped  botdes  for  deliquescent  salts ;  wide  mouth- 
ed botdes ;  common  vessels  of  any  description.  Tin  cases  for  phos- 
phorus botdes. 

Drawers,  mineralogical  cabinet,  bladders  and  silk  bags,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  gases. 

8.  Laboratory — general  idea  of  one, — ^Any  convenient,  light,  dry, 
and  well  ventilated  place  for  the  performance  of  experiments.  Neat- 
ness, order,  and  care  of  one's  person  and  clothes  and  premises  are  in- 
dispensable. 

Necessi^  of  caution  andpresence  of  mind.  Unreasonable  fears 
of  chemical  experiments.  Frequent  ventilation  of  a  laboratory  ne- 
cessary. 

Specific  gravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its  weight  under  a  given  volume. 
It  is  often  necessary  in  chemical  experiments,  to  take  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies.  Am^e  instructions  are  given  on  this  subject,  in 
eveiy  book  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  for  the  present,  mention  will 
be  made  only  of  its  application  to  gaseous  bodies. 

It  may  however  be  stated,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not 
more  delicate  apparatus,  that  common  money  scales  are  sufiSciently 
exact  for  most  purposes.  A  firagment  of  the  substance  to  be  weigh- 
ed, may  be  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  or  piece  of  sewing  silk,  from 
the  pomt  of  bearing  of  one  arm  of  the  balance,  the  thread  being 
long  enough  to  allow  the  firagment  to  swing  below  the  scale  so  as  to 
admit  of  immersion  in  pure  water  ;  we  then  proceed  as  is  usual  m 
amilar  cases.  Dr.  Hare  has  several  ingenious  contrivances  and  in- 
ventions for  taking  specific  gravities,  which  may  be  seen  in  his  com- 
pendium, and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  if  there  is 
room,  they  may  be  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  work. 
'  The  specific  gravity  of  fluids  is  easily  taken  by  weighing  them  in* 
a  thin  vial  with  a  nanx»w  neck,  having  a  mark  upon  it  so  that  the  same 
volume  may  be  easily  taken ;  it  is  most  convenient  that  the  vial  should 
hold  1000  grains  of  distilled  water. 

23 
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Method  of  (ueertainmg  the  tpecific  gravUiet  of  the  gatu.T'Dr. 
Hare* 

'^  Siq^po^e  the  dobe.  A, 
to  be  removed  oopi  the 
receiver,  R,  ai^d  exhausted 
during  a  temporary  at- 
tachment to  an  air  punm, 
by  means  of  a  screw  with 
which  the  globe  is  fur- 
nished, and  which  serves 
also  10  fasten  it  to  the  re- 
ceiver, as  repicesented  m 
the  figure.  jSeipg  pre- 
served in  this  state  pf  ex- 
haustion, by  closing  the 
cock)  let  it  be  suspended 
firom  a  scale  beam,  and 
accurately  counterxKNSjed ; 
air  being  then  acunitt^di 
wiU  cause  it  to  preponde-, 
rate  decidedly.  If  in  lieu 
of  admitting  air,  the  globe 
be  restored  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  appears  in  this 
figure,  so  as  lo  be  filled 
with  hydrogen  from  the 
receiver,  R,  and  after- 
wards once  more  sus- 
pended fix>m  the  beam,  in- 
stead of  preponderating  de- 
cidedly, as.  when  air  was 
allowed  to  enter ;  unless 
the  balance  be  vexv  deli- 
cate, the  additiopal  weight,  arisbg  from  the  a^missbn  of  the  hydro- 
gen, will  scarcely  be  perceptible.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ditional weight  thus  acquired,  were  detected ;  and  also  the  weight 
gained  by  the  admission  of  exacdy  the  same  bulk  of  atmospheric  air, 
after  a  similar  exhaustion  of  the  globe,  the  weights  of  equal  volumes, 
of  hydrogen  and  air,  would  be  represented  by  tiie  weights  thus  ascer- 
tained. The  specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air  is  the  unit,  in  mul- 
tiples, or  fractions  of  which,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gases  are  ex- 
pressed. Hence  the  weight  of  any  given  bulk  of  hydrogen,  divided 
y  tiie  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  gives  the  specific  gravi^  of 
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hydrogen.  By  a  amilar  prcwess,  the  srpecific  gravity  <rf  ttqr  oflicfr 
gas  may  be  discovered." 

"  The  apparatus  for  ascertaining  specific  gravities,  above  represent- 
ed, is  that  ^ich  is  recommended  by  Henry.  The  gas  may  be  riiore 
accurately  measured,  by  using  one  of  the  volumeters."* 

"  The  weight  of  any  given  number  of  cubic  inched  of  air  or  gas, 
as  one  hundred,  for  instance,  may  be  known  by  introducing  a  cctrtate 
quantity  into  the  globe,  as  above  described,  arid  noticing  the  acces- 
sion of  weight :  then,  as  the  number  of  cubic  inches  introduced,  is  to 
the  weight  gained  by  its  introduction,  so  is  one  hundred  to  the  weij^ 
of  one  hundred  cu|)ic  inches  of  the  ^uid." 

^*  The  number  of  cubic  inches  btroduced,  may  be  known  by  means 
of  the  graduation  on  the  receiver,  R." 

If  there  be  a  column  of  water  or  mercury  standmg  in  the  jar,  the 
gas  win  be  less  compressed  than  if  there  were  no  such  column. 
Therefore,  the  density  will  be  inversely — ^the  volume  directkf  as 
the  height  of  this  column.  Hence,  to  ascertain  the  volume,  say 
H  :  H— A:  :v  ;  x^  Here,  H  b  the  height  of  the  barometjer,  h  the 
height  of  the  coIumn,f  v  the  observed  volume,  and  x  the  volume  re- 
quired. 

In  weighing  the  gases  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  correct,  the 
gas  should  be  pure ;  it  should  be  dry,  or  due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  watery  vapor,  iand  if  the  experiment  is  not  made  when  the 
barometer  is  at  30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  60^,  the  observ- 
ed volume  should  be  reduced  by  calculation,  to  what  it  would  be^  at 
th^  medium  temperature^  and  pressure. 

The  purity  must  be  secured  and  ascertained  by  the  modes  i^pro- 
priate  to  each  particular  gas. 

Moisture  must  be  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  exposure  to  dry 
muriate  of  lime,  quick  lime  recently  ignited,  or  fused  potash ;  or  Other 
substances  that  powerfully  attract  water.§ 

For  temperature  ;  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  as  the  temperature  direct- 
ly, and  as  operations  on  gases  are  almost  always  carried  on  above  32^, 
we  first  ascertain  the  volume  that  the  gas  would  occupy  at  that  tem- 
perature, which  is  done  by  multiplying  the  total  volume  by||  480, 
and  dividing  the  product  by||  480,  +  the  number  of  degrees  that  the 


*  See  Dr.  Hare's  Compendium.  . , ,        '  .  j    , 

t  The  column  being  of  mercury,  or  diie  aHlowatice  made  if  it  I0  #ater ;  a  loot  of 
water  representtne  nearly  an  inch  of  mercury. 

X  Gloves  should  be  worn  while  handling  the  vewels,  or  they  should  be  lifted  by 
the  keys  of  the  stop  cocks,  that  the  warmth  of  the  hands  may  not  cause  ezpansioik  Itt 
the  gas. 

S  For  a  genera]  formula,  see  Henry,  6th  Gd.  Vol.  I,  p.  25,  and  Turner,  2d  fid.  Vol. 
I,  p.  71. 

II  Because  a  gas  expands  f\t  part  of  its  volume  by  every  degree  of  heat 
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leinperature  is  above  32^  Fahr.    Then  to  determine  its  volume  at 
any  other  temperature,  *^  add  ^j^  of  the  volume  at  32^,  for  each  de- 

free  that  the  temperature  required,  exceeds  32^  Fahr.    Thus,  to 
nd  what  space  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  50^  would  occupy,  if 

raised  to  60O^SS^=^«-4'  *®  ^^*™^«  *^  ^^""^  ^^  ®®-^+ 

96.4  X  28^  ^Q^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^  60O''*— HcnTy. 

480  ^ 

Por pressure;  the  volume  afa gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure. — 
To  reduce  the  volume  to  what  it  would  be  at  30  mches,  the  mean 
pressure,  "  as  the  mean  height  b  to  the  observed  height,  so  is  the 
observed  volume*  to  the  volume  required.  Suppose  the  barometer  to 
stand  i|t  29  inches,  and  that  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  volume  100 
cubic  inches  of  gas  would  occupy  at  30  mches,  30  :  29 : :  100  :  96.66, 
which  last  number  is  the  answer  required. 

For  both  pressure  and  temperature, — ^Suppose  the  question  is,  what 
volume  would  100  cubic  inclies  of  gas,  estimated  at  50^  of  Fahr. 
and  29  inches  of  the  barometer  occupy  at  60^  and  30  inches.  By 
first  correcting  the  temperature,  we  find  that  the  100  cubic  inches, 
would  be  102,  and  then,  30  :  29; ;  102  :  98.6. 

The  ufe^ht  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  being  known  at  any  temper" 
ntwre^  to  ham  what  would  be  the  loeight  of  an  equal  volume  at  the 
mean  temperature. — The  volume  being  given,  the  weight  will  be  di- 
rectly as  the  pressure.  Correct  the  buHc  to  the  mean  temperature ; 
^'  then  say,  as  the  corrected  bulk  is  to  the  actual  weight,  so  is  the  ob- 
iserved  bulk  to  the  number  required."  100  cub.  in.  of  gas  weighing 
■60  grains  at  b(P  Fahr.  would  at  60^  occupy  102  cub.  in.  and 
102  :  60: :  lOO  :  49.02,  which  would  be  the  weight  of  100  cub.  in. 
at  60O. 

fSrom  the  umght  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  at  nn  observed  pressure^ 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  its  weight  under  the  mean  pressure  ;  say, 
**  as  the  observed  pressure  is  to  the  mean  pressure,  so  is  the  observed 
weight  to  the  corrected  weight."  100  cub.  in.  of  gas  at  29  of  the 
barometer,  weight  50,  what  would  it  weigh  at  30  inches  pressure. 
29  :  30:  :60  :  51.72,  the  fourth  term  being  the  answer. 

To  conMne  both  the  last  calculations. — 100  cub.  m.  of  gas,  at  60° 
Fahr.  and  ^9  in.  pressure,  weight  50  grains,  what  would  it  weigh  at 
6(P  Fahr.  and  30  inches  pressure ;  first  make  the  correction  for 
temperature,  which  gives  for  the  weight  under  a  given  volume,  49.02, 
then,  29  :  30: :  49.02  :  50.71,  which  is  the  answer  required.f 


*  F«r  a  general  fermula,  see  Turner,  2d  ICd.  p.  84. 

i  These  rolei  are  cited  substantially  from  Henry,  10th  Ed.  Vol.  f,  p.  23. 
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Dr.  Hales,  more  than  a  century  ago,  employed  an  apparatus  upon 
the  principle  of  the  modem  pneumatic  cistern,  which  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Priesdey.  This  instrument  is  litde  else  than  a  vessel  suffi- 
ciently capacious,  filled  with  water  or  quicksilver,  and  furnished  with 
fixed  shelves  and  a  sliding  shelf.  The  apparatus  for  mercur}*^  is  usu- 
ally small,  on  account  of  the  weight  and  expense  of  the  metal,  and 
ounce  measures  are  used  where,  in  the  other  apparatus,  we  employ 
quarts  or  gallons  of  water.  In  both,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  air, 
the  vessels  are  filled  with  the  fluid,  and  then,  they  being  inverted  with 
their  mouths  under  it,  the  gas  is  introduced  from  below.  The  an- 
nexed cut  represents  the  mercurial  cistern  used  by  Dr.  Hare  ;  it  is, 
however,  five  or  six  times  larger  than  those  generally  employed. 
This  kind  of  cistern  is  rarely  used,  except  when  the  gases  are  rapid- 
ly absorbable  by  water.  That  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale  College,  is 
of  marble,*  and  of  a  similar  construction,  but  holds  not  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  mercury,  and  usually  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

Mercurial  Cistern  for  gasesJ 


"  B  B,  is  a  wooden  box,  which  encloses  the  reservoir  so  as  to 
catch  any  of  the  metal  which  may  be  spilled  over  the  margin  of  the 
cistern.  This  box  i^  bottomed  upon  stout  pieces  of  scantling,  tenant- 
ed together  and  grooved  so  as  to  conduct  the  mercury  towards  one 
corner,  where  there  is  a  spout  to  allow  it  to  escape  into  a  vessel,  situ- 
ated so  as  to  receive  it.  The  cistern  itself,  is  made  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  white  marble.  It  is  twenty  seven  inches  long,  twenty  four 
inches  wide,  and  ten  inches  deep." 

"  The  ledges,  S  S,  answer  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  shelves  in 
the  common  pneumatic  cistern.  The  excavation,  w^  is  the  well  in 
which  vessels  are  filled  with  mercury,  in  order  to  be  inverted  and 
placed,  while  full,  on  the  ledges.     There  are  some  round  holes  in 


Prof.  Hitchcock;  of  Amherst  College,  has  one  of  soap  stone. 
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the  marble  for  introducing  upright  wires  to  hold  tubes,  or  Eudiome- 
ters ;  also  some  oblong  mortices,  for  allowing  the  ends  of  tubes,  duly 
recurved,  to  enter  under  the  edges  of  vessels  to  be  filled  with  gas  ;— 
and  in  cases  of  rapid  absorption,  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  the  mercury, 
into  vessels,  from  which  it  might  otherwise  be  excluded,  in  conse- 
quence of  dieir  close  contact,  with  the  marble  of  the  reservoir." 

"  This  reservoir  requires  nearly  six  hundred  pounds  of  mercury 
to  fill  it  completely." 

Water  cistern  for  gases. 

Any  vessel  containing  water  in  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  filling 
the  air  glasses,  will  answer  m  some  good  degree.  There  is  in  the 
laboratory  of  Yale  College,  a  pneumatic  cistern  constructed  in  180S, 
of  which  an  engraving  was  given  in  the  editions  of  Henry's  Chemis- 
try published  by  me,  and  which  has  been  found  very  convenient.  It 
is  furnished  with  air  cells,  which  may  be  understood  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Hare's  figure  below.  In  mine,  there  were  only  the  up- 
per cells  here  represented  under  A  A,  but  divided  each  into  two 
compartments,  and  nearly  beneath  them  and  under  water,  were  hy- 
drostatic bellows,  for  throwing  in  air  and  gas.  From  the  cells,  also, 
proceeided  tubes  for  the  compound  blowpipe,  but  the  apparatus  in 
front,  representing  tffe  arched  tubes  and  Vie  inverted  kettle  and  its 
treadle,  and  also  the  ddb^  lower  cells  under  C  C,  wei'e  not  in  mine. 

neumatic  Cistern  cf  Ifr,  tiiire. 


"  iTie  figure,  here  given,  is  such  as  would  be  presented  to  the  eye, 
were  the  front  of  the  cistern  removed." 

"  A  A,  are  two  shelves  formed  by  two  inverted  chests,  which  are 
used  as  cells  to  contain  gas :  B  is  a  sliding  shelf,  over  a  deep  place 
between  the  shelves,  A  A,  which  is  called  the  well  of  the  cistern." 
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Fig.  2. 

"  Fig.  2  affi>rds  a  view  of  die  lower  side 
of  the  sliding  shelf,  in  the  wood  of  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  excava- 
I  tions,  convergmg  into  two  holes,  one  of 
which  is  seen  at  A,  fig.  1. — ^This  shelf  is 
loaded  with  an  ingot  of  lead  at  L,  to  prevent  it  from  floating  in  the 
water  of  tie  cistern." 

"  Besides  the  chests  abovementioned,  there  are  two  others,  C  C, 
near  the  hottom  of  the  cistern,  but  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  passing  fireety  into  and  out  of  them." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Hare's  Compendium  for  the  remainder  of  the 
description,  I  will  add  only,  that  the  inverted  kettle  by  a  treadle  be- 
low, and  by  the  aid  of  a  peculiar  internal  construction,  is  made  to 
throw  in  au:  through  the  lower  arched  tubes,  into  the  cells  under 
C  Cf  which  are  intended  for  regulatmg  the  height  of  the  water  ;  w^ilie^ 
it  is  allowed  to  esc^e  through  the  upper  arched  tubes  at  the^r  con^r 
mon  orifice  at/.  The  cells  under  A  A,  are  for  receiving  any  gas 
not  absorbable  by  water,  and  it  is  eaaly  drawn  off  at  the  cocks  at  a  e, 
into  vessels  stanaing  in  the  shelves  A  A. 

The  student  will  not  suppose  that,  strictly,  any  thing  more  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  pneumatic  cistern,  than  a  water  vessel  with  a  fixed  ^eVi 
or  shehres  as  at  A  A,  and  a  sliding  shelf  as  at  B,  and  even  the  latter 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  making  holes  through  one  of  the  fixed 
shelves,  and  introducing  an  inverted  funnel. 

OAZOm^TEBS. 

Gasometers  are  important  in  many  chemical  experiments.  In 
contrivipg  the  pneumatic  cistern  mentioned  above,  it  was  one  object 
to  furnish  gazometers  in  the  cistern  itself,  where  most  of  the  gases. 
are  prepared ;  and  there  was,  for  many  purposes,  great  utility  in  the 
contrivance ;  but  the  gases  being  always  under  pressure,  were  of 
course  liable  to  escape  at  any  leak. 

There  is  so  much  convenience,  however,  in  occupying  with  air 
cells,  this  otherwise  useless  space,  that  I  should  still  recommend  this 
mode  of  construction,  of  the  pneumatic  cistern,  so  far  as  the  cells  are 
concerned ;  without  attempting  any  thing  farther,  except  the  neces- 
sary appendages  to  draw  off  the  gases. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  found  the  most  useful  species  of  gazometer 
to  be  the  following,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  form  generally  used. 

1.  The  containing  air  vessel  is  made  of  tinned  uon,  or  the  thin- 
nest sheet  copper,  painted  and  varnished  :  the  form  is  cylindrical,  as  at 
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A,  and  there  is  a  smaUer  cylinder,  a,*  rismg  in  the  centre  to  receive 
an  interior  gas  pipe  ;  the  rines  are  to  receive  the  cords  that  are  to 
suspend  the  cylinder  by  passing  over  puUy  wheels  at  c  c,  fig.  2. 

2.  D  is  a  slighdy  conical  cask,  to  be  filled  with  water  in  which  A 
is  suspended  by  the  cords  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  weight- 
ed at  <i  <i,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  vessel  in  equUibrio. 

3.  Fig.  3  represents  a  tube  of  copper  or  lead,  which  is  fastened 
within  the  cask  D,  so  that  the  limb /rises  in  the  center  and  passes  up 
into  a,  fig.  1,  when  the  air  vessel  is  down,  and  the  stop  cock  m  is 
open,  for  the  escape  of  the  common  air.  The  other  limb  e  is  fas- 
tened firmly  to  the  cask  at  the  side. 

4.  Fig.  4  represents  the  mouths  of  two  of  the  interior  tubes  with 
additional  tubes  fitted  air  tight,  with  corks  through  the  trumpet  shap- 
ed orifices,  tt,  and  terminating,  after  curvature,  in  a  frustrum  of  pla- 
tinum at/.  This  apparatus  of  tubes  is  used  for  the  compound  or 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare,  and  cs^  be  taken  off  by  double 
jointed  screws  at  o  o,  and  also  at  t »,  and  any  other  apparatus  can  be 
attached.  At  &  i,  is  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  acting  both  as  a  guide  and 
a  scale  to  the  air  vessel. 

It  b  obvious  that  if  there  are  two  casks  and  two  air  vessels,  they 
will  form  convenient  reservoirs  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Mine 
contain  together  fifty  gaUons,  and  by  means  of  weights  laid  on  the  air 
vessels,  the  gases  are  made  to  issue  at  j,  with  all  necessary  force. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  the  compound  blowpipe ;  for  the 
oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  blowpipe  alone ;  for  the  common  air  blowpipe ; 
for  gas  lights;  for  musical  tones  with  hydrogen;  for  communicating 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  through  a  tube  to  the  pneumatic  cistern,  and 
for  many  other  purposes,  sufiiciendy  obvious  to  a  practical  chemist. 
Smaller  instruments  upon  this  principle,  are  convenient  for  the  respi- 
ration of  gases,  a  proper  mouth  piece  being  fitted  to  e  ^,  fig.  3. 

.*  Which  may  be  furnished  with  a  small  stop  cock,  to  let  off  common  air. 
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Part  II.— PONDERABLE  BODIES. 

Introductory  Remark. 

I  SHALL  here  repeat  what  was  stated  in  the  Introduction,  p.  18, 
that  a  real  dement  is  an  undecomposable  body;  that,  in  relatton  to 
our  knowledge^  an  element  is  merely  an  undecomposed  body. 

Our  evidence  on  this  subject  being  only  negative,  it  follows  that 
any  body  and  aU  bodies,  now  admitted  as  elementary,  may  hereafter 
be  decomposed. 

Should  we,  for  argument's  sake,  admit  the  improbable  result,  that 
all  compound  bodies  may  be  hereafter  reduced  to  two,  the  smallest 
number  of  principles  with  which  it  is  possible  to  form  a  third  body, 
we  should  even  then  not  be  certain,  that  these  two  were  real  ele- 
ments ;  for  they  might  be  decomposed  into  two,  three,  or  four  others, 
and  they  again  mto  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  others,  and  so  on ;  pro- 
ceedmg  from  the  greatest  apparent  simplicity,  to  the  greatest  com- 
plexness.  p 

It  is  proper  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  student,  that  the  an- 
cient hypodietical  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  have  all  been 
proved  to  be  compound,  and  that  there  are  now  more  than  fifty*  un- 
decomposed bodies,  among  which  are  three  supporters  of  combustion, 
oxygen,  chlorine  and  iodine  ;  about  forty  metsds,  and  seven  combusti- 
bles, that  are  not  metallic,  namely,  phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  sul- 
phur, nitrogen,  boron  and  selenium.  Nitrogen,  as  already  observed, 
is  thrown  into  this  class,  as  resembling  them  very  much  in  its  reladons 
and  character,  although  it  is  not  in  the  popular  sense  a  combustible. 

INORGANIC  BODIES. 
SIMPLE  SUPPORTERS  OF  COUBUSTION. 

SEC.  I.   OXYGEN. 

1.  Name,  Oxygeuy^  derived  from  3|uf  and  ysivofiwju  or  yswow,  signi- 
fying, therefore,  the  generator  of  acids ;  a  name  imposed  by  the 
framers  of  the  new  nomenclature ;  the  former  names  were,  dephlo- 

*  Dr.  Tamer's  2d  edition,  gives  fifty  two,  including  bromine  and  selenium. 

i  Several  authors,  (bb  Thenard,  5th  Ed.  Vol.  l,p.  166,)  consider  the  name  oxygen 
as  improper,  becaose  it  is  not  the  sole  acidifier ;  but  it  is  the  great  ruling  acidifier,  it 
being  the  sole  agent  in  dUmut  all  cases,  and  therefore  the  name  is  proper.  We 
might  as  well  reject  the  name  chlorine,  because  it  is  not  the  only  greenish  yellow 
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gisticated  air,  vital  air,  empyreal  or  fire  air,  and  pure  air,  which  have 
all  yielded  to  the  name  oxygen. 

2.  Processes. 

(a.)  There  are  several ;  the  most  useful  is  by  igniting  the  purest* 
black  oxide  of  manganese  in  an  iron  botdef  or  earthen  retort ;  one 
ounce  of  the  oxide  affords  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  cubic 
inches  of  gas. 

(&.)  Sulphuric  acid  1  part,  mixed  with  the  same  mineral  2  parts, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  and  heated  moderately,  affords  this 
gas ;  the  theory  of  these  experiments  will  be  given  hereafter. 

(c.)  Other  modes  will  be  mentioned  farther  on,  such  as  that  of 
headng  the  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash,|  or  a  mixture  of  red  lead 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  that  from  green  leaves  placed  in  water  m 
the  sun's  light,  inc.  The  gas  is  received  in  inverted  glasses  full  of 
water. 

3.  Discovert — 

{a.)  By  Dr.  Priesdey,§  in  England,  August,  1774,  by  headng 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  in  a  bell  glass  by  the  solar  focus. 

(6.)  By  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  the  year  after,  and  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  Priesdey's  discovery ;  and  also  by  L#oisier,  at  Paris,  in 
the  same  year. 

4.  Physical  properties. 
(a.)  Transparent^  colorless j  tasteless ^  inodorous y  not  condensible 

ressure  and  cold^  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
Sp.  gr.  l.llll,  air  being  1. — Thomson. 
Weight  33.8888  for  100  cub.  in.  at  the  medium  temperature 
1  pressure. — Id. 
(a.)  Refracts  light  less  powerfully  than  any  other  gas. 
(e.)  Becomes  luminous[|  as  well  as  hot,  by  sudden  condensation. 
(/.)  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

5.  Chemical  properties. 

(a.)  It  possesses  more  extensive  powers  of  combination  than  other 
substance. 


*  It  is  sometimes  previously  washed  with  a  weak  mineral  acid,  to  decompose  car- 
bonate of  lime,  if  any  is  present. 

t  A  wrought  iron  bottle,  with  a  wide  tube  about  two  feet  long  welded  to  it,  is 
much  the  best  instrument ;  it  should  be  coated,  every  time  it  is  used,  with  a  lute  of 
clay,  sand,  and  flour,  applied  with  the  hand  and  dried  before  using.  A  gun  barrel 
answers  for  a  small  experiment 

t  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  the  first  5th  of  the  gas  from  nitre  is  quite  pure,  and  Dr. 
Hare  confirms  the  statement,  that  the  first  portions  are  quite  pure. 

6  See  Priestley's  account  in  hb  work  on  air. 

II  All  the  gases  become  hot  by  sudden  pressure,  but  chlorine  and  oxyeen  are  die 
only  simple  gases  that  become  luminous  in  this  manner ;  common  air  becomes 
luminous  by  the  same  treatment,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  oxygen,  to  which  gas, 
this  property  in  air  is  owing. 
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and  ttiis  IS  one  of  its  great  characteristic,  but  not  altogether  peculiar 
properties. 

(c.)  Generally  the  temperature  must  be  raised,  in  order  to  bring 
on  the  action, 

(d.)*  A  lighted  candle  bums  brilliantly  in  oxygen  gas.  If  extin- 
guished, (fire  remaining  on  the  wick,)  it  is  instantly  relighted  with  a 
slight  report,  and  that  many  times  in  succession.f 

Candle  in  air,  in  vacuo,  and  in  oocygeti  gas. — Dr.  Hare. 


"  Let  there  be  two  bell  glasses,  A  and  B,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  a  flexible  leaden  pipe,  a  cock  intervening  at  C— Sup- 
pose A,  to  be  placed  over  a  hghted  candle  on  the  plate  D,  which 
communicates  with  an  air  pump  plate  as  represented  at  E. — ^It  will 
be  found  that  the  candle  will  gradually  bum  more  dimly,  and  will  at 
last  go  out,  if  no  supply  of  fresh  air  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contain- 
ing bell  J  if  on  repeating  the  experunent,  the  air  be  withdrawn  by 
means  of  the  pump,  the  candle  is  rapidly  extinguished.  It  is  thus 
demonstrated,  that  a  candle  wiU  not  bum  in  vacuo,  and  that  it  can 
bum  only  for  a  limited  time,  in  a  limited  portion  of  atmospheric  air." 

"  Let  the  experiment  be  repeated  with  the  following  change.  Let 
the  air  be  exhausted  from  bodi  vessels,  the  cock,  C,  remaining  open. 


*  For  the  experimeDts  under  d  and  /,  a  common  glass  bottle  answers  suf- 
ficienUy  well. 

i  A  quart  of  oxygen  gas,  well  managed  in  a  bottle,  will  relight  a  candle 
more  than  fifty  times ;  the  bottle  should  be  held  mouth  upwards,  and  gent- 
ly inclined  each  time  the  candle  wick  is  presented  to  it ;  as  the  oxygen  is 
consumed  or  expelled,  the  bottle  must  be  turned  down  more  and  more.  A 
caudle  in  a  socket,  fixed  to  a  wire,  is  easily  let  down  into  a  jar  of  gas,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  cut. 
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until  the  bell,  B,  is  filled  with  water  from  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic 
cistern,  on  which,  for  this  experiment,  it  must  be  placed.  The 
cock  being  closed,  fill  the  bell,  last  mentioned,  with  oxygen  gas,  from 
the  cell  of  the  cistern.  Now  lift  the  bell  A,  which  may  be  easily 
done,  the  pipe  having  a  due  flexibility,  and  introducing  a  candle,  set 
the  bell  again  on  the  plate.  Next  exhaust  the  air  until  the  candle 
b  nearly  extinguished,  and  then  open  the  cock,  so  as  to  allow  the 
oxygen  to  enter. — ^The  candle  will  now  bum  brilliantly  for  a  much 
longer  time,  than  it  had  done,  when  the  bell  contained  atmospheric 
air." 

(e.)  Ignited  charcoal  bums  mtensely  in  this  gas,  and  the  bark  with 
vivid  scintillations. 

(/.)  Iron  wire  or  a  watch  spring,  with  a  lighted  sulphur  match  on 
the  end,  bums  with  bright  ignition  and  sparks,  but  without  flame. 


Combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  gas. — Id. 

"  Place  over  the  cock 


of 


one  of  the  cells  of  the  pneu- 
matic cistem,  sufficiendy 
supplied  with  oxygen  gas,  a 
glass  vessel,  such  as  is  usu- 
ally empbyed  to  shelter  can- 
dles from  currents  of  air. 
Let  the  upper  openmg  of 
the  vessel  be  closed,  by  a 
lid  with  a  central  circular 
aperture,  as  here  represent- 
aperture 
the  key 
of  the  cock,  allow  the  gas 
to  rise  into  the  vessel  iiom 
the  cell.  Next  apply  a  ta- 
per to  the  aperture,  and  as 
soon  as  it  indicates  by  an  in- 
creased brilliancy  of  com- 
bustion, that  oxygen  has 
taken  place  of  the  air  pre- 
viously in  the  vessel,  cover 
the  aperture.*  Wind  a  fine 
wire  round  any  hard  cylin- 


ed.     Leaving  this 
open,   by  turning 


*  Or,  any  vessel,  large  or  small,  may  be  filled  wiUi  oxygen  ps,  by  simply  coo- 
veying  Uie  orifice  of  a  curved  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel*  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  Ming  connected  with  a  gazometer  or  other  reservoir,  from  which  the  gas  is 
allowed  to  flow  ;  the  atmosphere  ia  thus  lifted  out  and  the  oxygen  takes  its  place. 
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drical  body  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.*  By  these  means,  the  wire 
is  easily  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  spiral.  Near  the  end  of  the 
spiral,  wind  it  about  a  piece  of  spunk  about  as  large  as  a  pin.  Hav- 
ing lighted  the  spunk,  remove  the  cover  from  the  aperture  m  the  lid 
ofthe  vessel,  and  lower  the  end  of  the  wire  to  which  the  spunk  may 
be  attached,  into  the  oxygen  gas.  The  access  of  the  oxygen  causes 
the  spunk  to  be  ignited  so  vividly,  that  the  wire  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  great  splendor,  forming  a  brilliant  liquid  globule,  which  scmtil- 
lates  beautifully.  This  globule  is  so  intensely  hot,  that  sometimes  on 
falling,  it  cannot  immediately  sink  into  the  water ;  but  leaps  about  on 
the  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  steam  which  it  causes  the  water 
to  emit.  If  it  be  thrown  against  the  glass  of  the  containing  vessel, 
it  usually  fuses  it  without  causmg  a  firacture,  and  has  been  kiown  to 
pass  through  the  glass,  producing  a  perforation  without  any  other 
mjury." 

(g.)  A  stream  of  oxygen  gas  jrom  a  gazomeier  and  bloupipej  di- 
rected upon  burning  charcoal^  melts  and  bums  many  bodies j  as  iron, 
copper  and  tin,  with  brilliant  appearances,  and  the  evolution  of  much 
heat. 

CHl.)  Effect  op  the  combustion. 

The  oxygen  gas  is  diminished;  its  ponderable  part  combines  with 
the  combustible  body^  and  both  charges  its  properties  and  increases  its 
weight ;  one  grain  being  gained  m  weight  for  every  three  cubic 
inches  of  gas  absorbed.  Combustibles,  which  like  oil,  candles,  and 
charcoal,  disappear  while  burning,  are  not  destroyed  ;  they  have  only 
passed  off  m  gas,  and  other  diSused  forms ;  with  proper  care,  all 
the  products  can  be  collected  again ;  we  can  neither  create  nor  an- 
nihilate an  atom. 

(t.)  Products  ofthe  combination. — ^They  are  either  acids,  alkalies, 
oxides  or  earths ;  the  three  last  may  strictly  be  included  under  one 
head,  but  it  is  convenient  to  divide  them.  The  process  of  combin- 
ing with  oxygen,  is  called  oxidation  or  occidizement,  and  the  corres- 
ponding verb  is  oooidate  or  oooidize.f  The  oxides  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  terms  derived  from  their  colors,  but  Dr.  Thomson  has 
mtroduced  a  nomenclature  founded  on  the  Greek  numerals,  as  pro- 
toxide, deutoxide,  tritoxide,  viz.  first,  second,  and  third  oxide,  &c. 
and  Jperoxide,  for  the  oxide  with  the  most  oxygen. 

(y.)  Water,  at  the  pressure  of  30  inches,  and  temperature  60°,  if 
freed  from  air  by  boiling,  absorbs  3.5  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas, 
for  every  100  cubic  bches  of  water;  by  pressure,  the  quantity  is  in- 


*  I  use  a  ram  rod  and  binding  wire. 

t  Some  use  oxygenize  or  oxygenate,  oxygenizement  or  oxygenation  ;  these  terms 
are  rather  more  general,  and  do  not  decide  whether  the  product  is  an  oxide  or  an 
acid.  X  From  the  Latin  preposition. 
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creased,  and  by  great  pressure,  water  will  absorb  half  its  bulk,  but 
without  any  change  of  properties. 

6.  Relation  to  animal  life. 

(a.)  Oxtfgen  supports  life  eminently  in  respiration^  and  is  the  only 
agent  that  is  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  its 
great  energy  should  be  mitigated  by  dilution,  as  will  be  mentioned 
again  farther  on. 

(i.)  A  bird  will  live  five  or  six  times  as  long  in  a  confined  portioo 
of  oxygen  gas,  as  in  the  same  volume  of  common  air  ;  and  several 
birds  will  live  a  short  time  m  oxygen  gas,  in  which  others  have  died ; 
each  successive  one  will,  however,  in  general,  live  a  shorter  time 
than  its  predecessor. 

'^  Ck>unt  Morozso  placed  a  number  of  sparrows,  one  after  another, 
b  a  glass  bell  filled  with  common  air,  and  mverted  over  water  : — 
The  first  sparrow  lived       -        -        -        -         .      3A.  0«i. 

The  2d         "         « 0     3 

The  3d         «         " 0     1 

^'  The  water  rose  in  die  vessel,  eight  lines  during  the  life  of  the 
first  'j  four  during  that  of  the  second,  and  the  third  produced  no  ab- 
sorption. He  filled  the  same  glass  with  oxygen  gas,  and  repeated 
the  experiment. 

The  first  sparrow  lived      *        -        -        .        -       5A.  23m, 

The  2d       «  « 2      10 

The  3d       «  « 1     30 

The  4th      «  « 1      10 

The  6th      "         « 0     30 

The  6th      "         " 0     47 

The  7th       «  « 0     27 

The  8th      "         « 0     30 

The  9th       "         " 0     22 

The  10th     "         « 0     21 

He  then  put  in  two  together,  the  one  died  in  twenty  mbutes,  but 
the  other  lived  an  hour  longer.'' — Chaptaland  Thomson. 

7.  Relation  to  disease, — Oxygen  gas  is  eminently  salutary  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  thorax,  in  paralysis,  general  de- 
bility, 8tc.* 

*  Oxygen  gu,  when  respired  in  the  hnman  lungs,  generally  prodaces  a  sen- 
sation of  agreeable  warmth  about  the  reeion  of  the  chest,  and  some  say  that  they  ex- 
perience a  comfortable  sensation  throu^  the  whole  body.  Chaptal  relates  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  its  eflfects  on  a  man  in  consumption.  "  Mr.  De  B."  says  this 
writer,  **  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  confirmed  pthisis.  Extreme  we^cness,  profuse 
sweats,  and  in  short,  every  symptom  announced  the  approach  of  death.  One 
of  my  friends,  Mr.  De  P ,  put  him  on  a  course  of  vital  air.  The  patient  respir- 
ed it  with  delight,  and  asked  for  it  with  all  Uie  eagerness  of  an  infant  at  the  breast 
During  the  time  that  he  respired  it,  he  felt  a  comfortable  heat  which  distributed  it- 
self through  all  his  limbs.    His  strength  increased  with  the  greatest  rapidity ;  and 
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8.  Effect  on  the  color  of  ike  blood, — If  blood  be  suspended  in 
oxygen  gas  or  agitated  with  it,  or  even  with  common  air  in  a  glass 
tube,  it  turns  it  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  color;  the  nature  of  the 
change  is  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  more  particularly ;  we  may  how- 
ever remark  at  present,  that  it  acts  on  the  blood  principally,  by  im- 
parting oxygen  and  detaching  carbon. 

9.  It  is  found  in  more  combinations  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
amif  element.* — ^It  is  found  in  the  atmo^here,  in  all  waters  and  watery 
fluids,  and  in  all  natural  fluids,  except  perhaps  naptha  and  mercury. 
It  exists  m  animals  and  plants;  in  stones,  rocks,  and  metallic  oxides, 
and  in  acids,  6ahs,  earths,  and  alkaKes ;  it  possesses  therefore  the 
highest  importance,  and  without  knowing  this  agent,  we  could  und^- 
stand  litde  of  the  real  constitution  of  things. 

What  has  been  called  the  modem  theory  of  chemistry,  was 
occupied  principally  in  unfolding  the  agencies  of  oxygen,  and  this 
exposition  still  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  die  science. 

10.  Polarity. — ^It  goes  to  the  positive  pole  in  the  electro-galvanic 
circuit,  and  is  dierefore  c(»isidered  as  electro-negative.f 

11.  Its  combining  weight. — Hydrogen  being  unity,{  oxygen  is 
represented  by  8,  because  these  are  the  proportions  in  whida  these 
elements  exist  in  water. 

As  Its  combining  weight  is  *^  smaUer  than  that  of  most  bodies,  it  is 
inferred  that  it  approaches  nearer  than  they  to  the  elementary  or 


in  six  weeks,  he  was  able  to  take  Ions  walks.  This  state  of  healtti  lasted  lor  six 
iDonths ;  bat  after  this  interval  he  relapsed ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  have  re- 
course  to  the  use  of  vital  ah*,  because  Mr.  De  P— *—  had  departed  for  Paris,  he 
died.  I  am  very  far,  adds  Mr.  Chaptal,  from  beUeving  that  the  respiration  of  vital 
air  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  specific,  in  cases  of  this  nature.  1  am  even  in  doubt 
whether  this  powerful  air  is  perfectly  adapted  to  such  circumstances ;  but  h  in- 
spires cheerfulness,  reMlera  the  patient  happv,  and  in  desperate  cases.  It  is  certafaly 
ft  most  precious  remedy,  which  can  spread  nowers  on  the  borders  of  the  tomb,  uid 
prepare  us  in  the  gentlest  manner  for  the  last  dreadful  effi>rt  of  nature." 

Thenard  relates  fhat  of  three  men  who  had  been  suflbcated  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  in  cleaning  a  privy,  two  died  almost  immediately,  and  the  third  being 
almost  dead,  was  made  to  respire  oxygen  gas  from  a  bladder,  and  it  rallied  his  pow- 
ers so  that  he  sat  up  for  a  moment,  but  soon  fell  back  and  died.  In  a  case  related  in 
the  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XYI,  p.  260,  by  Dr.  Muse,  of  Cambridge,  Maryland,  there  was 
the  most  complete  success,  a  favorite  hound  ^at  havd  been  for  several  hours  com- 
pletely drowned,  haviuE  been  perfectlv  restored  to  life,  and  gradually  to  all  bis  func- 
tions m  consequence  oAhe  injection  of  oxyeen  gas  into  his  lunjrs ;  the  very  first  in- 
flation of  the  lungs  produced  a  shrill  yelp  from  the  animal.  For  other  remaricdde 
cases,  see  also  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  I,  p.  06,  and  Dr.  Thomtoa's  various  Reports  in  Ttt- 
loch*s  PhUos.  Mag. 

*  Limiting  our  estimate,  of  course,  to  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
t  Several  respectable  modem  authors  make  this  fact  the  foundation  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  chemical  bodies. 

X  Several  authors  have  adopted  oxygen  for  unity ;  Dr.  Thomson  makes  it  1,  Dr. 
Wollaston  10,  Berzelius  100,  &c. 
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simple  state  ;"^  this  might  have  been  said  with  still  greater  tnithy  of 
carbcm  and  hydrogen. 

Remarks. 

Oxygen  unites  with  every  simple  body,  but  it  has  neither  acid  m« 
alkaline  properties.  It  is  the  agent  m  aU  common  cases  of  combus- 
tion, which  in  most  instances,  is  nothing  more  than  rapid  oxidation, 
with  the  emission  of  heat  and  light ;  and  a  slow  combmation  of  ox- 
ygen often  goes  on  without  either ;  common  iron  rust  is  produced  in 
that  manner. 

Combustion  and  respiration  have  the  same  effect  in  vitiating  the 
air ;  the  air  in  which  an  animal  has  died,  will  not  support  combus- 
tion, and  the  air  in  which  a  combustible  will  not  bum,  will  not  sup- 
port animal  life. 

Oxygen  is  mvolved  in  the  chemical  study  of  all  bodies,  simple 
and  compound.  The  term  oxygen  means  strictly  the  ponderable 
part  of  oxygen  gas ;  the  material  part  is  known  only  in  combination ; 
It  has  never  yet  been  isolated  so  as  to  exhibit  it  separately  ;  in  its 
gaseous  form,  it  is  combined  with  caloric  and  light,  and  probably 
with  electricity. 

It  appears  to  exist  no  where  in  nature,  in  a  pure  and  disengaged 
state,  and  we  always  obtain  it  for  use  by  evolving  it  from  one  of  its 
combinations.  Healthy  leaves  of  vegetables,  acted  upon  by  the  di- 
rect sun  beams,  throw  it  off  incessandy  into  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  principal  means  of  recruiting  the  waste  of  oxygen 
which  arises  from  combustion,  respiration,  and  otiber  natural  processes. 
In  the  dark,  a  different  gas,  the  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  be  disengag- 
ed ;  the  subject  will  be  resumed  in  giving  the  history  of  that  gas. 

It  is  fortunate  that  oxygen  gas  can  be  easily  and  abimdantly  ob- 
tained from  the  native  oxide  of  manganese,  as  there  is  scarcely  anv 
other  from  which  it  could  be  obtained  at  all,  and  no  other  which 
could  supply  the  demands  of  chemistry  and  the  arts. 

Nitre  is  perhaps  the  easiest  resource  for  afibrding  oxygen  gas,  but 
only  the  early  portions  are  pure ;  a  litde  may  be  heated  to  low  red- 
ness in  a  gun  barrel,  but  we  should  avoid  the  mouth,  as  the  melted 
nitre  is  apt  to  boil  up,  congeal  above  the  ignited  portion  of  the  tube, 
and  thus  actmg  like  a  wad,  by  and  by,  after  a  cessation,  the  gas  causes 
an  explosion,  by  which  the  hot  nitre  is  driven  about.  Every  thing 
connected  with  the  history  of  oxygen,  is  elegant,  beautiful,  and  in- 
structive ;  without  it  there  would  be  no  beginnmg  of  animal  life,  nor 
any  adequate  means  of  producing  and  regdatmg  heat. 


'  Murray,  Vol.  I,  p.  407. 
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SEC.  II.     IflfJlOGSN  OR  AZOTE. TUG  ATMOSFHERJE. 

KITBOGEN. 

1.  JVome. — ^As  it  is  the  basis  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  now  called  nitro- 
gen; its  former  name  was  from  a,  a  Greek  privative,  and  ^cj^, 
Ufe,  signifying  that  which  destroys  life  ;  but  the  name  is  not  distii)c- 
tive,  many  other  gases  being  azotic. 

2.  HUcovery — ^by  Dr.  Rutherford,  at  Edinburgh,  1772 ;  Lavoi- 
sier first  separated  it  from  the  atmosphere,  in  1775,  and  Scheele, 
about  the  same  time. 

3.  Mode  of  obtaining. 

J  a.)  Bum  phosphorus  fai  a  floating  saucer  or  other  earthen  dish 
er  a  bell  glass  over  water ;  the  acid  fumes  are  absorbed  in  half 
an  hour  by  the  water,  and  sooner,  if  agitated  with  it ;  and  nitrogen 
gas  slightly  phpsphorized,  remams. 

Solution  of  caustic  potash,  agitated  wit))  the  gas  in  a  bottle,  quickly 
separates  both  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  little  carbonic  acid  which 
is  sometimes  mingled  with  it. 

(b.)  With  a  gentle  heat,  dilute  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.20,  acting  on 
leim  muscle  in  a  glass  retort,  evolves  nitrogen. 

(c.)  Iron  filings  and  sulphur  being  mixed  and  moistened,  and  placed 
in  a  saucer  under  a  bell  glass ;  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  three  or 
fpur  days,  and  nitrogen  remains.  Other  methods  will  be  mentioned 
farther  on. 

4.  Physical  and  chemical  properties. 

(a.)  Transparent,  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  not  sensibly  ab- 
sorbed by  water. 

(J.)  Sp.  gr.  .9722,  air  being  1.— (Tiowwon.)  100  cub.m.  weigh 
29,652  grams. 


f  c.)  Its  refractive  power  is  very  feeble. 


Combines  with  oocygen,  and  forms  several  very  important 
compounds — ^nitric  acid,  die  nitrous  acids,  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  ni- 
trous oxide  gas. 

(e.)  Jfo  combination  results  from  a  mere  mixture  of  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  ;  owing  to  the  repelling  power  of  caloric,  they  would 
probably  remain  forever  in  mixture,  without  change ;  but  they  will 
unite,  if  in  the  nascent  state,  or,  if  one  of  them  is  in  that  condition. 

(f\  Combined  with  oxygen  by  electricity,  nitrogen  forms  nitric  acid. 

yg.)  Still  it  is  not  a  commstwle  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word; 
h  does  not  fire  by  the  approach  of  a  candle  to  the  mouth  of  a  vessel 
containing  it,  nor  if  previously  mixed  with  oxygen  gas. 

(A.)  S  is  fatal  to  combustion. — ^A  burning  match,  candle,  phos- 
phorus, or  any  burning  body  is  extinguished  by  immersion  in  this 

26 
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gas ;  even  potassium,  although  inteDsely  heated  by  galvanism  in  nitro- 
gen, produces  no  change  ;  it  b  therefore  not  a  supporter  of  combus- 
tion. 

(i.)  Water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  absorbs  about  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  this  gas ;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  100  volumes  of 
water  absorb  about  one  of  this  gas ;  Mr.  Dalton  states  it  at  2.6. 

5.  Effects  on  animal  life. 

(a.)  Fataly  if  breathed  pure  ;  an  animal  immersed  in  it,  inmiedi- 
ately  dies. 

(6.)  KUk  by  suffocation  merely  ;  it  b  not  directly  noxious,  and  ex- 
erts no  positively  injiurious  influence  on  the  lungs;  an  animal  is  drown- 
ed in  it  as  it  would  be  in  water. 

6.  Composition. 

{a.)  Unknown;  but  it  is  suspected  to  be  compound;  Berzelius 
believes  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  an  unknown  base.* 

(ft.)  Contained  in  animal  matter^  and  is  equally  abundant  in  her- 
bivorous and  graminivorous,  as  in  carnivorous  animals. 

Ic.)  Plants  do  not  generally  contain  it. 

(d.)  It  is  an  element^  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge.! 

7.  Importance  and  diffusion. 

(a.)  It  forms  the  basis  of  animal  substances  ;  of  them  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic element,  and  it  gives  origin  to  the  ammonia  and  the  prus- 
sic  acid,  which  are  generated  during  their  decomposition. 

(b.)  It  is  found  in  the  cruciferous  plants^  cabbage,  mustard,  &c. ; 
in  the  fungous  tribe,  mushrooms,  be.' and  in  all  plants  that  putrefy 
with  an  animal  odor. 

(c.)  Its  properties  are  interesting  principally  in  camhination;  es- 
pecially in  animal  matter ;  in  the  nitric  compounds ;  in  ammonia, 
and  with  chlorine  and  iodine ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  the  sections 
containing  those  subjects. 

8.  Polarity. — it  resorts  to  the  negative  pole  in  the  dectro-gal- 
vanic  circuity  and  is  therefore  considered  as  electro-positive. 

9.  Its  combining  weight  is  14,  hydrogen  bebg  1. 

Nitrogen  is  possessed  rather  of  negative  than  of  positive  proper- 
ties, but  in  combination,  it  produces  bodies  of  a  highly  active  and  m- 


*  Thomson's  Annab,  II,  284. 

t  When  ammonia,  an  alkali  which  contains  nitrogen,  (or  either  of  its  salts,)  is  gal- 
vanized with  mercury,  it  converts  that  metal  into  an  amalgam,  which  creates  a  sus- 
picion Ih-dt  its  base  is  metallic ;  but  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  say,  that  this  amalgam 
is  immediately  resolved  into  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  even  when  water 
is  not  present,  and  that,  thereforo,  it  is  composed  of  these  three  substances  direcUy 
united ;  but,  there  may  be  metallic  matter  in  both  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  or  In  hy- 
drogen alone,  because  it  is  contained  in  ammonia,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  ni- 
trogen may  be  an  oxide  of  hydrogen. 
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teresting  character ;  some  of  the  most  powerful  fulminating  com- 
pounds contain  it.* 

the  atmosphere. 

Physical  properties. 

(a.)  Transparent^  colorless^  inodorous^  only  slightly  absorbed  by 
water;  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  of  electricity ;  the  latter  when  ac- 
cumulated, passes  through  the  air  in  a  spark,  but  is  diffused  through 
a  vacuum  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  cloud. 

(6.)  The  azure  color  and  other  hues  in  the  atmosphere^  are  pro- 
duceaby  reflected  light. 

(c.)  As  we  ascend,  the  shy  grows  darker,  and  at  a  great  height, 
the  stars  with  the  lustre  of  silver,  are  contrasted  with  a  basis  of  black. 

(rf.)  Specific  weight,  1. ;  it  is  unity  for  all  other  aeriform  fluids  ; 
100  cubic  inches,  at  the  medium  temperature  and  pressure,  weigh 
30.50  grains.f  Compared  with  water,  it  is  yiy  of  the  weight  of 
that  fluid.  Gallileo  ascertained  in  1640,  that  it  has  weight,  and  Tor- 
ricelli  introduced  the  barometer  tube  in  1643. 

(e.)  Absolute  weight;  at  the  ocean  level,  about  fifteen  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  equal  to  thirty  four  feet  of  water,  and  thirty  inches  of 
mercury. — Henry. 

(/.)  As  we  ascend,  the  Iieights  bein^  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  the 
wetgM  decreases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  ;  at  three  miles  elevation,  it 
sustains  15  mches  of  mercury;  at  six  miles,  7.5  inches;  at  nine 
miles,  3f  inches ;  at  fifteen  miles,  about  1  inch. — Id. 

Air  is  compressed  in  direct  proportion  to  the  force  applied.  Dou- 
ble the  force  will  reduce  it  to  half  the  volume ;  double  the  force 
again,  and  its  volume  will  be  again  reduced  one  half,  that  is,  to  one 
quarter  of  its  first  volume,  and  so  on.  A  force  has  been  applied  to 
it,  equal  to  110  atmospheres,  and  the  law  stated  above,  was  found 
still  to  hold  good. { 


*  In  the  Eng.  Joar.  of  Science,  Vol.  XIX.  17,  Mr.  Faraday  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  an  ingenious  method  of  detecting  minute  portions  of  nitrogen,  by  the  for- 
mation of  ammonia.    D  is  a  glass  tube,  four  or  five  inches  lone,  and  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  In  the  bore.    At  a,  there  is  some  zinc  foil ;  at  ft,  a 


H  almost  instantly,  the  moistened  paper  will  be  reddened,  indicating  an  al- 
kali, and  it  Is  evident  that  it  is  ammonia,  because  the  color  is  discharged 
when  the  paper  b  withdrawn,  and  the  colored  part  laid  on  the  warm  tube. 

Sea  sand  handled  after  ignition,  yields  ammonia,  which  is  discovered  by  this  treat- 
ment.— lb, 
t  Shuckburgh  80.199.— jBran<ltf. 
t  Ed.  Jour.  Science,  No.  VIII, 224. 
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Mr.  Perkins  states,  that  he  has  applied  to  it  a  pressure  of  SOM 
atmospheres,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  thus  compressed  it  into  t 
liquid,  but  as  this  liquid  was  permanent  under  the  common  pressure, 
it  is  probable  it  was  water  only.  As  we  descend  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  air  continue  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio.  *^  In  very  deep  mmes,  water  will  not  boil  till  heat- 
ed 3  or  4  degrees  above  212*^*. — Murray. 

{g.)  The  greater  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  within  three  (Mr  four 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface. 

!A.)  The  phenomena  of  refraction  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  is 
east  forty  or  forty  five  miles  high. 

(t.)  Dr.  WoUaston  thinks  that  the  aimotphere  has  Umits  fixed  hy 
'gramtVj  counteracting  the  elasticity  imparted  by  caloric,  (Phil.  Trans. 
1822,f)  and  on  account  of  the  absence  of  refraction,  (the  heavenly- 
bodies  not  being  disturbed  in  their  apparent  position,)  it  is  asserted 
that  neither  the  sun  nor  Jupiter  has  any  atmosphere ;  hence  the 
earth's  atmosphere  is  not  indefinitely  divisible,  and  does  not  extend 
to  those  bodies,  and  therefore  it  is  thought  that  its  ultimate  atoms 
most  be  indivisible,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  direct  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  atomic  theory,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  existence  of  indivial- 
ble  atoms  or  particles. 

(j.)  Winds  are  produced  by  the  ascent  of  rarefied  air  arising  firom 
the  pressure  of  colder  and  heavier  air  towards  the  heated  place. 
Thus,  as  already  stated,  page  68,  are  produced  the  trade  winds, 
monsoons,  and  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  irregular  winds. 

{k.)  The  draught  of  a  chimney  is  oioin^  to  atmospheric  pressure; 
the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney  rarefied  oy  heat,  is  lighter  than  the 
adjacent  column  of  colder  air,  and  therefore  ascends  from  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  latter. 

{l.^  The  refractive  power  of  the  air  is  observed  in  the  elevation 
of  ships  and  other  objects  near  the  horizon,  and  in  the  effect  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  same  situation,  causmg  them  to  emerge  sooner 
when  rising,  and  to  linger  later  when  setting. 

(m.)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  cold ;  the  temperature  in  the  lower  regions,  dimin- 
ishes at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  three  hundred  feet. 

2.  Ch£hical  properties. 

(a.)  Air  supports  amhustionj  as  every  one  knows. 

(b.)  It  generates  acidity  in  vmous  fluids. 

(c.)  It  oxidizes  some  of  the  metals^  at  the  common  temperature, 
and  most  of  them  at  ignition. 

*  It  ia  calculated,  that  at  46  miles  below  the  surface,  air  would  have  the  deority 
of  quicksilver. 

t  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  curious  paper,  see  Murray,  6th  Edit.  Vol.  I, 
p.  418. 
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(rf.)  Vfe^  'pent  ratefaction  diminiflh»8>  and  wen  destroys  its  pow- 
er of  supporting  combustion. 

(c.)  GreW  ^ondensafibh  does  lifot  i^ifctease  tine  intensity  of  the  com- 
bd^on,  altb^gh  k  is  sustained  for  a  longer  time. 

•(/.)  Mkture  with  various  gases  dimmishes  it.* 

8.  Composition?,  in  voLuifE,  80  nitrogen,  20  oxygen— ^bt 
WEIGHT,  oxygen  ...         22.22 

nitrogen     -  -  -  77.77 

1 00.00  very  nearly .f 

This  proportion  of  oxygen  is  undocrbtedly  that  which  is  best  adapc*^ 
ed  to  the  snpport  and  comfott  of  hum^  life,  and  to  the  convenience 
of  all  die  afi&mal  creation.  Experiments  have  proved  that  animali 
compelled  to  breathe  oxygen  gas  alone^  soon  become  feverish  botik 
Excess  of  sdmulus,  and  fife  is  eventually  destroyed  by  the  intense* 
ness  6f  its  own  fimctkms ;  just  '*  as  a  candle  bums  brighter  in  oxygen 
gas,  aM  is  fnore  quickly  consumed,  so  in  this  gas,  the  flame  of  life 
would  be  rtiore  vivM,  but  sooner  burnt  out." 

Most  chemists  have  stated  the  composition  of  air  at  21  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  Dr.  Henry  states  that  he  could  never  satisfy  himself  wiietb^ 
er  it  was  20  or  21 ;  Dr.  Hare  obtained  Very  ccwistantly  20.06,  but 
20  feorrfesponds  with  the  theory  of  volumes,  viz.  1  to  4,  and  also  of 
dcffinite  proportions  by  weight,  that  is,  1  proportion  of  oxygen  8,  to 
2  of  nitrogen  28.  Still  Ae  greater  number  of  chemists  do  not  admit 
that  the  atmosphere  is  a  chenncal  compound. 

4.  Means  op  analysis. 

They  are  numerous ;  every  sttbetance  which  abstracts  oxygen  toith- 
out  returning  any  thing,  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

(a.)  Phosphorus  is  effectual,  either  by  slotv  or  rapid  Combustion ; 
th6  latter  is  the  most  'convenient  process,  and  if  we  subtract  -^  of 
the  volume  on  account  6f  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  dissolved,  in  the 
nitrogen,  the  result  will  be  accurate. 

fi.)  Iron  filings  and  sulphur  moistened,  and  standing  in  contact 
with  a  confined  portion  of  air  remove  the  oxygen.^ 

(c.)  Quicksilver  heated  in  the  confined  air  of  a  retort,  forma 
oxide  of  mercury. 

^  {d.)  Many  other  things  to  be  mentioned  in  their  place,  prodace  a 
similar  efiect ;  see  hydrogen,  nitric  oxide  gas,  hydro-sulphurets,  &c. 

In  an  these  cases,  oxygen  is  abstracted  and  nitrogen  gas  is  left,  and 
we  tmow  of  notlnng  which  will  remove  the  latter  gas,  and  leave  the 


•  See  Henry,  10th  Lon.  Ed^Vol.  I,  p.  »6. 

.   «  .    .  .       -  .  .  .  -^  ^ 

evolved  from  the  deoompositfoa  of 


t  Thomwn'a  PrincipleB  of  Cbetnistiy,  Vol.  I,  p.  100.  %  Turner. 

§  If  they  stand  too  loilg»  hydrogen  m«y  be  ervolvi 


water. 
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oxygen.    The  process  of  analysis  of  the  air  is  caUed  eudiometry, 
the  instrument,  an  eudiometer.* 

5.  Condition  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphebe. 

(a.)  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  most  chemists  suppose  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases. — In  favor  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  not,  as  in  most  cases  of  chemical  combi- 
nation, any  change  in  volume ;  4  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  1  of  oxy- 
gen, formmg  precisely  5  volumes  of  the  mixture ;  the  refractive  pow- 
er and  the  agency  in  combustion  and  respiration,  is  just  what  would 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  mixed  gases,  and  even  water,  in  a  de- 
gree, separates  them,  because  ebullition  expels  from  rain  water  more 
than  28  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ;f  the  extended  surface  of  the  drops  of 
ram  being  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  efficiency  of  a  weak  affinity ; 
also,  a  small  quandty  of  air  agitated  with  a  large  quandty  of  water, 
has  all  its  oxygen  absorbed,  and  but  litde  of  its  nitrogen.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  propordons,  both  by  volume  and  weight,  corres- 
pond with  the  theory  of  definite  proportions ;  as  there  is  no  inequality 
m  the  mixture  arising  from  the  difference  in  specific  gravity,  the  at- 
mosphere being  every  where  the  same ;]:  even  if  the  gases  are  notcom- 
bmed,  the  winds  would  tend  gready  to  preserve,  in  equable  mixture, 
aeriform  fluids  whose  gravity  is  so  nearly  equal. 

(6.)  Perhaps  it  is,  rather^  a  feeble  combination. — ^Analogous  to  the 
many  which  exist  between  palpable  substances  where  the  properties 
are  not  altered.  (See  p.  1 59.)  There  is  no  improbability  that  gases 
may  be  united  by  a  very  feeble  affinity,  and  a  strong  one  would,  m 
thb  case,  be  incompatible  with  the  exigencies  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  with  die  demands  of  combustion.  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  atmosphere  yield  up  its  elements  readily. 

6.  Constancy  of  the  proportions. 

(a.)  They  never  vary,  except  from  the  operation  of  limited  heal 
causes,  such  as  combustion  and  respuration.  The  air  which  Gay 
Lussac  brought  down  fi*om  21.735  feet  above  the  earth,^  contabed 

*  The  term  alludes  to  the  health  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  af- 
fected hy  the  proportion  of  ozyeen ;  the  Greek  particle  cv,  signifying  well,  and  i^toi, 
the  atmosphere,  derived  from  Jupiter,  which  in  Greek  is  Zfv$,  Gen.  Ai6$,  used  for 
the  atmosphere.  t  Edin.  Jour.  No.  8,  p.  211,  quoted  by  Dr.  Turner. 

X  Mr.  Dalton*s  views  of  the  constitution  of  Uie  atmosphere  and  of  mixed  gases,  are 
opposed  to  this  opinion.  See  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  299, 10th  Lon.  Ed.  In  a  yertical 
e,hy-  


tube,  or  in  two  vials  thus  connected  by  a  tube,  nydrogen  gas  will  in  a  few  hours  de- 
scend, and  carbonic  acid  eas  ascend,  so  as  to  mix  with  each  other  contrary  to 
gravity.  Still,  in  chemical  experiments,  we  find  it  important  to  favor  the  mixing  of 
gases  of  remarkably  different  specific  gravity,  by  adding  the  lightest,  last ;  otherwise 
Sie  mixture  will  be  imperfect  and  tardy.  The  great  mobility  of  gases,  and  the  waves 
and  currents  so  easily  produced  in  them  by  even  slight  variaUons  of  tempermtore^ 
mif  ht  be  expected  to  favor  their  mixture  in  the  course  of  time. 

§  At  that  height,  an  exhausted  bottle  was  opened,  filled  with  air,  and  then  closed ; 
after  his  descent,  it  was  opened  under  water,  which  rushed  in  and  filled  half  of  it, 
Ihus  proving  the  great  rarity  of  the  air. 
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the  regular  proportion  of  oxygen  y  so  does  that  obtained  in  the  deepest 
mines ;  that  transported  from  Egypt  and  the  African  sands,  and  from 
Mont  Blanc  and  Chimborazo,  had  the  same  constitution.* 

(6.)  This  constancy,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  is  maintained 
by  the  agency  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. — See  carbonic  acid  and  veg- 
etables. Living  vegetables  in  the  sun's  light,  give  out  oxygen  gas 
and  decompose  carbonic  acid  for  food ;  in  the  night,  they  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid,  but  Priesdey  and  Davy  say, 
that  they  give  out  more  oxygen  than  they  consume,  and  therefore 
they  purify  the  air. 

(c.)  According  to  Prevost,  100  years  would  consume  only  ^^V?^ 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  making  due  sdlow- 
ance  for  all  the  consumbig  processes  that  are  going  on,  and  therefore 
if  they  had  gone  on  even  at  the  same  rate  from  the  creation  of  man, 
the  consumption  would  have  been  but  the  y^^  part,  and  doubdess  it 
has  not  been  half  of  that,  that  is,  ^1^.  Some  have  supposed,  that 
volcanic  fires  expel  oxygen  from  various  mineral  bodies ;  some,  that 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  others,  that  hy- 
drogen is  obtained  by  plants  from  the  decomposition  of  water ;  all  of 
which  processes  would  either  throw  bxygen  into  the  air,  or  tend  to  give 
it  a  preponderance,  but  none  of  these  suggestions  are  proved  to  be  true. 

7.  Agency  in  respiration. 

(fl.)  Animal  life  universally,  in  all  its  forms,  is  sustained  by  the 
oxygen  of^he  air. 

(b.)  The  nitrogen  appears  to  be  merely  a  diluent,^  and  not  to  act 
except  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  answers  some  positive  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  whose 
nature  is  not  yet  understood. 

(c.)  The  principal  effect  in  respiration,  appears  to  be  the  abstrac- 
tion of  carbon  from  the  blood. — See  carbonic  acid  and  respiration. 

7.  There  are  other  bodies  in  the  atmosphere. 

(a.)  Perhaps  the  only  ones  that  are  constant,  are  carbonic  acid, 
about  ttVtf  or  2  ?t7j  ^"^  't  never  exceeds  jIj^  and  aqueous  vapor; 
yiot  by  weight.  Saussure  found  carbonic  acid  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  it  exists  at  every  height  hitherto  attained,  but  the  aque- 
ous vapor  varies  with  the  temperature ;  air  at  60^  may  contain  10 
grains  of  water  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  4.5  at  43°,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creases in  a  high  ratio  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  On  high  mountains, 

*  Mr.  Faraday's  analysis  of  air  from  the  Arctic  regions,  shows  a  decided  and  con- 
stant difference  between  it  and  the  air  of  London,  of  at  least  1.374  per  cent.  See 
Appendix  to  Parry's  3d  voyage,  Lond.  Ed.  p.  240.  No  explanation  is  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  cause  of  this  difference,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  owine  to  the 
deficiency  of  vegetation  in  high  northern  latitudes. — {Communicated*)  J.  T. 

t  We  cannot  be  positive  on  this  poibt ;  it  is  certainly  possible  that  it  nas  some  more 
imporlant  aeency. 

\  Mr.  Dalton  found  it  rather  more  than  this  in  the  air  which  an  assembly  of  two 
hundred  people  had  breathed  for  more  than  two  hours. 
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it  is  very  small ;  caustic  potash  remained  dry  oa  the  peak  of  Teu- 
eriffe,  at  12,176  feet  above  the  sea, 

(b.\  These  adventitious  things  probably  vary  in  their  proportion. 

(c.)  Besides  these^  there  are  other  bodies, 

F^arious  inflammable  gasesy  from  marshes  and  stagnant  waters, 
from  putrefaction,  be. 

Ammonia^  from  the  latter  cause,  and  from  some  plants. 

Vapors  and  effluvia^  from  every  volatile  thing,  from  fluids,  flowers, 
&c.  producing  odors  and  aroma. 

The  matter  of  contagion. — ^It  is  too  subtile  as  yet  for  our  processes, 
doubdess  it  is  something  aerial,  more  subtile  than  any  gas  ye^  kpown. 
It  is  combated  successfully  by  chlorine,  and  to  a  degree,  by  acid  gases* 

^*  Seguin  examined  the  infectious  air  of  a  hospital,  the  odor  of 
which  was  almost  intolerable,  and  could  discover  no  appeciable  de^ 
ficiency  of  oxygen,  or  other  peculiarity  of  composiuon.  — Turner. 

Upon  the  usual  estimation  of  21  per  cent,  ot  oxygen  in  the  air,  its 
contents  will  be,  including  only  diose  bodies  whose  existence  haa 
bean  proved  to  be  constant. 

Nitrogen  gas,  77.5  by  measure,       76.56  by  wei^t. 

Oxygen  gas,  21.  "  23.32         " 

Aqueous  vapor,  1.42         ^^  1.03         " 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  .08         "  .10*       " 

Dr.  Prout  dbcovered  that  the  specific  gravity  of  any  gas  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  its  combming  weight  by  .555,  which  is  half  the 
sp.  gr.  of  oxygen  gas,  air  bemg  1 .  or  10. ;  half  the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen 
is  taken  because  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  represents  its  combming 
power.  The  above  rule  applies  to  gases  whose  equivalents  are  es- 
timated with  reference  to  oxygen  as  unity ;  if  hydrogen  be  unity, 
then  muldply  the  equivalent  by  that  scale,  by  .565  as  before,  and  (U- 
vide  the  product  by  8,  which  is  the  combining  weight  of  oxygen  upon 
that  scale.  Or  the  same  resuk  will  be  obtained  by  muldplying  the 
equivalent  upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  by  the  number  expressbg  the 
sp.  gr.  of  hydrogen,  namely,  0.0694. — Id. 

Remarks. 
If  we  could  suppose  our  atmosphere  to  be  removed,  (the  laws  of 
heat  and  of  pressure  remaining  as  Aey  now  are,)  another  atmosphere 
would  be  immediately  formed,  consisting  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  of 
every  thing  else  that  could,  at  the  given  temperature,  assume  the  ae- 
riform condidon  ;  this  process  would  go  on  unril  the  pressure  react- 
ed with  suflicient  power  to  become  mechanically  a  substitute  for  the 
present  atmosphere.  With  similar  physical  laws,  we  cannot  there- 
fore understand,  how  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  without  at- 
mospheres, of  some  kind  or  other. 


*  Mamy,  1, 438. 
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SEC.    HI. ^HYDROGEN — ^WATER HARE'S  BLOWPIPE. 

BTBBOGXN. 

The  name  is  derived  from  v5«jp  and  y^wow,  or  ysmiMn^  signifying 
the  generator  cf  water  ;  the  popular  name  is  mflammable  air ;  the 
miners  call  it  wild  fire. 

1.  Discovery. 

It  was  probably  known  to  the  andenlSj  but  Mr.  Cavendish,  A.  D. 
1766,  first  proved  it  to  be  a  distinct  gas,*  as  Dr.  Black  had  done 
nine  years  earlier  with  respect  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  was  the 
first  aeriform  body,  other  than  common  air,  whose  existence  waa 
established,  and  hydrogen  was  the  second.f 

2.  Process. 

It  is  always  obtained,  directly  or  indirecdy,  from  tlie  dec(»npoa- 
don  of  water. 

(a.)  Fragments  of  zinc,  or  iron  filings,  or  turnings,  1  part,  sut* 
phuric  acid  2  parts,  water  5  or  6  parts ;  add  the  water  to  the  metal ; 
then  the  acid  by  separate  portions,  with  intermediate  agitation,  the 
vessel  being  held  under  a  chimney,  till  the  effervescence  comes  on, 
wh^  the  eas  must  be  received  over  water,  in  bverted  vessels  filled 
with  that  fluid.  A  glass  retort,  or  a  glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  bent 
tube  is  all  the  apparatus  that  we  need.     A  vessel  of  lead,  or  even  of 

Slate  tm,  will  answer  very  well,  but  its  opacity  is  an  mconvenience. 
luriatic  answers  nearly  as  well  as  sulphuric  in  obtaining  this  gas,  but 
the  latter  is  much  cheaper. 

(6.)  It  is  obtained  still  purer,  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  by 
iron ;  see  water. 

(c.)  A  purer  gas. — Hydrogen  gas  as  obtained  by  the  above  pro- 
cesses, is  not  quite  pure ;  if  washed  with  a  litde  lime  water,  or  caustic 
potash,  it  is  deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  sometimes  arises  from  sulphur  in  the  zinc,  and  by  bebg 
passed  through  alcohol,  it  loses  its  odor,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
a  volatile  oil,J  supposed  to  be  generated  between  the  carbon  in  the 
metal  and  the  hydrogen.  A  little  carburetted  hydrogen  is  very  apt 
to  remain }  and  to  have  the  gas  absolutely  pure,  the  zinc  must  be  pre- 


*  Phil.  Trans,  v.  66.  p.  144. 

i  Cmrbooic  acid  gas  was  discovered  in  1756  or  7;  hydrogen  in  1766;  nitrogen 
in  1772 ;  oxygen  and  chlorine  in  1774.  These  important  discoverici)  laid  Uie  found- 
ation of  the  pneumatic  chemistry. 

t  Which,  on  diluting  the  alco1iol»  malces  its  appearance,  afler  a  few  days,  upon 
the  aur&ce  of  the  water.  Other  authors  suggest  that  arsenical  particles  derived 
from  the  zinc,  cause  the  smell. 

26 
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viously  distilled.     It  sometiines  has  a  little  zinc  or  ijr<xi  suspended 
or  dissolved  in  it* 

3.  Theobt  of  the  pbocess. 

The  acid  is  not  altered,  but  the  water  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen 
passing  to  the  iron,  converts  it  into  an  oxide,  and  its  hydrogen  is 
evolved ;  the  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  ircHi,  which  appears  in  green  crystals,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is 
cold.  How  the  acid  operates  to  favor  the  decomposition  is  not  al- 
together clear.* 

4.  Physical  properties. 

(a.)  It  is  colorless  and  transparent.  As  commonly  obtained,  it 
has  a  smell  slighdy  fetid.  If  obtained  over  mercury,  the  odor  is 
much  diminished.  It  is  scarcely  absorbed  by  water,  unless  it  has 
been  freed  from  common  air,  when  100  cubic  bches  of  that  fluid 
take  up  1 J  inches  of  the  gas ;  with  strong  pressure  the  water  absorbs 
one  third  of  its  volume. 

(6.)  It  refracts  light  more  powerfully  than  any  gas^  agreeably  to 
the  general  law  with  respect  to  inflammable .  bodies ;  ratio  6.6-^air 
being  l.f 

(c.)  Specific  gravity  0.694,  air  being  1,  just  16  tiroes  lighter  than 
oxygen ;  weight  2.116  grs.  for  100  cub.  in.  at  the  medium  tempera* 
ture  and  pressure. {  One  cubic  inch  weighs  but  little  more  than  j\ 
of  a  grain,  and  fifty  cubic  inches  but  litde  more  than  one  grain ; 
it  is  the  lightest  form  of  matter  hitherto  obtained.  *^It  is  about 
200,000  times  lighter  than  mercury,  and  300,000  times  lighter  than 
'   *ia." — Hare. 


*  This  used  to  be  called  a  case  of  disposiug  affinity ;  the  acid  being  disposed  to 
unite  with  the  oxide  of  iron  about  to  beformea,  by  the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  the  iron  ;  this  explanation  appears  to  be  no  more  than  verbal,  as  the  oxide 
of  iron  cannot  exert  an  attraction  before  it  is  in  existence  ;  but  if,  as  suggested  by 
Murray,  the  acid  be  supposed  to  e^ert,  simultaneously,  an  attraction,  both  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  and  for  the  iron,  it  may  thus  aid  the  combination  of  the  former 
with  the  latter,  and  then  the  acid  will  combine  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  But  there 
is  no  evidence,  except  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  fact  in  question,  that  such  an 
attraction  exists  between  the  acid  and  Uie  oxygen,  and  the  acid  and  the  iron.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  better  to  say  that  we  do  not  understand  it,  and  to  wait  till  we  do,  be- 
ibre  we  attempt  to  explain  the  fact.  The  heat  generated  by  the  action  of  the  add 
and  water,  will  not  explain  the  decomposition,  for  the  cold  diluted  acid  will  rapidly 
evolve  hydrogen  gas  from  iron ;  it  grows  hot,  it  is  true,  during  the  action,  but  the 
beat  is  not  the  cause,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  action.  There  is  another  theoretical  diffi- 
culty in  this  experiment.  The  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  and  especially  of  one  whose 
capacity  for  heat  exceeds  that  oi  all  known  bodies,  ought  not,  upon  the  received 
theory  of  heat,  to  evolve  that  power;  the  mixture  ought  to  grow  cold.  Again,  the 
crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  raphJ,  and  begins  even  before  the  mixture 
is  cold,  and  proceeds  the  more  rapid!}*  the  colder  the  liquor  grows;  but  the  evolu- 
tloQ  of  a  solid  from  fluids  ought  to  proiKice  heat. 

t  Henry,  vol.  I.  p.  151.  $  Thomson, 
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(d.)  Balloons^  are  filled  with  it.  The  principle  of  balloon^  is  very 
well  exhibited  by  filling  soap  bubbles  with  hydrogen  gas,  or,  better  stilly 
with  the  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  5  they  will  rise  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  former  rapidly,  the  latter  more  quiedy,  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle  will  fire  them  as  they  pass ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
a  considerable  explosion.  The  solution  of  soap  should  be  strong,  and 
used  cold,  and  a  metallic  pipe  will  allow  the  bubbles  to  be  more  easily 
disengaged  than  one  of  clay.  If  a  dish  of  strong  soap  water  be  blown 
up  full  of  bubbles  of  ihe  mixed  gases,  it  detonates  powerfully,  when  fir- 
ed by  throwing  a  burning  match  mto  it.  A  bladder,  filled  in  the  same 
manner,  may  be  fired  by  piercing  it  with  a  sharp  wire,  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  having,  appended  to  the  wire,  a  burning  rag  moistened  with  spirit 
of  turpentine. 

•  (c.)  Musical  tonesf  are  produced  when  ai  small  jet  of  this  gas  is^ 
burned  in  a  glass  or  other  tube.  They  are  produced  also  by  car- 
bonic oxide,  coal  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  vapor  of  ether,  burning  in  a 
jet ;  the  sounds  are  produced  in  bottles,  flasks,  and  vials;  and  globes^ 
firom  seven  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  give  very  low  tones.     The  re-' 

ert  is  considered  by  Mr.  Faraday,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  Sit 
,  Davy,  as  only  a  continued  explosion.  | 
5.  Chemical  Properties. 
{a.)  Hydrogen  possesses  extensive  pavers  of  com- 
binattoUf  as  wUl  be  seen  in  the  lustory  of  other  bo- 
dies, especially  of  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  carbon, 
&c.,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

(6.)  Its  tSTLAMMABlhlTt  IS  ITS  MOST  IMPORT- 
ANT PROPERTY. 

(c.)  A  candle  kindles  a  jar  of  it,  but  is  itself  ex- 
tmgirished  by  immersion  m  the  gas,  and  is  relighted 
if  the  widk  again  touch  the  flame ;  see  the  an- 
nexed figure  of  Dr.  Hare,  which  needs  no  explana- 
dour 


*  For  some  curious  and  ftmusing  speculation^  respecting  tlie  possible  uses  of  bal- 
loons, see  the  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XI,  Xll  and  XIII.  Gay  Lussac,  who  ascended  till  the 
mercury  In  the  barometers  stood  at  11  inches,  ascertained,  that  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity existed  at  that  height,  in  undiminished  energy,  &n^  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  was  the  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

f  A  jet  of  flame  from  one  of  the  gazometers,  p.  184,  is  admirably  adapted  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  pleasing  experiment  By  turning  the  key,  the  jet  is  accurately 
regulated,  and  a  great  variety  of  tones,  from  the  most  acute  to  the  most  grave,  & 
easily  produced  by  using  tubes  of  different  materials,  diameters,  length  and  thick- 
neM;  hardly  any  tube  comes  amiss,  and  the  same  tube  will  give  a  variety  of  tones; 
If  moved  up  and  down,  while  the  flame  is  in  H. 

t  Eng.  Jour,  of  Science,  No.  10. 
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It  is  phin  from  this  experiment,  thai 
hydrogen  gas  is  a  combustible,  but  not  a 
supporter  of  combustion ;  it  burns  where 
it  IS  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  will  not 
permit  a  candle  to  bum  in  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  oxygen  gas  causes  the  candle 
to  bum  more  rapidly,  but,  when  it  is 
withdrawn,  the  gas  does  not  itself  bum. 

(d.)  Hydrogen  gas  bums  in  jets  and 
in  many  pleasbg  forms,  as  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  figure. 

The  bottle  contains  the  materials  to 
afford  the  gas,  which  is  kindled  at  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  (the  common  air 
having  been  allowed  previously  to  es- 
cape,) and  the  jet  is  called  the  philo- 
sophic candle.  The  flame  is  very  pale, 
but  Dr.  Hare,  whose  cut  is  annexed, 
ascertained,  that  tlie  addition  of  one 
seventh  of  spirit  of  turpentine  to  theL'' 
materials,  would  "  obviate  this  defect.**  ^- 

(e.)  If  mingled  with  common  air,  5  or  6  volumes,  and  hydrogen 
gas  2,  it  explodes  on  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

(/.)  More  violently  with  oxygen  gas  1  part,  and  hydrogen  2,  bjr 
volume.  This  mixture  should  not  be  exploded  in  glass  vessels,  un- 
less in  small  quantities,  and  unless  the  glass  is  strong,  and  well  an- 
nealed. It  is  belter  to  use  tubes  of  tin  plate,  or  sheet  copper  ;  a 
cylinder  of  the  latter,  closed  at  one  end  ;*  or  two  cones  joined  at  the 
base,  and  furnished  with  a  moutli  that  can  be  corked  firrnly,  and  with 
a  touch  hole,  make  a  good  discharging  pistol.  It  m  first  filled  with 
water ;  then  with  the  mixed  gases,  and  then  kindled  by  a  bumiag 
candle,  or  sulphur  match,  applied  at  the  touch  hole.f  Hydrogen  gas 
bums  in  volume  with  a  yellowish  flame,  sometimes  with  points  and 
sparks  of  red. 

{g.)  Hydrogen  gas,  from  its  levity,  escapes  rapidly  firom  vea^ls 
held  with  their  mouths  upward ;  but  it  remains  a  good  while  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  air,  without  escaping,  if  their  mouths  are  in  the  reverse 


*  If  this  mixture  be  allowed  to  escape  from  beneath  water,  the  bubbles  explode 
violently  on  touching  a  flame  at  the  surface ;  a  glass  resael  should  never  be  used  in 
diis  experiment. 

t  If  the  double  cone  be -filled  with  hydrogen  and  held  with  the  mouth  downward, 
leaving  the  touch  hole  at  the  top  open,  the  gas  will  slowly  escape  and  may  be  kin- 
dled, being  gently  pressed  upwards  by  the  atmosphere.  If  when  partly  burned,  the 
instrument  be  turned  upwards,  the  mixed  gases  will  explode. — J.  G. 
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position*  It  may  be  turned  upward  into  a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  will 
expel  it,  and  take  its  place. 

(A.)  Susp^d,  out  of  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  cistern,  a  tall  nar- 
row jar,  full  of  the  gas,  keeping  a  glass  plate  over  its  mouth,  until  it 
is  fixed  in  its  place :  dien  withdraw  the  plate  without  agitation ;  on 
putti^  a  burning  candle  to  the  mouth,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
the  gas  will  take  fire  with  the  usual  slight  explosion,  and  will  then 
continue  to  bum  quiedy  away,  thus  proving  that  owing  to  its  levity, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  had  kept  it  in  its  place. 

(t.)  Reverse  the  experiment,  by  filling  the  same  jar  again  with 
the  same  gas ;  cover  its  mouth  with  the  glass  plate,  and  turn  it  up ; 
let  an  assistant  hold  a  candle  a  foot  above,  and  when  the  plate  ia 
withdrawn,  the  gas,  now  raj[Hdly  rising,  will  take  fire  as  it  is  passbg 
i^mard,  and  will  exhibit  a  volume  of  flame  in  the  air :  the  sasie 
pressure  which  in  the  former  experiment  kept  it  in  its  place  mom 
forces  it  to  rise. 

6.  Effects  on  animal  life. 

It  is  hosiUe  to  l^e,  but  not  instantly  fatal. 

(a.)  The  lungs  may  be  inflated  with  it  a  few  times  in  succession, 
ana  it  may  be  blown  out  without  injury.*  It  produced  in  Mr.  Mau- 
noir  and  Mr,  Paul,  at  Geneva,  a  soft,  shrill,  and  squeaking  voice, 
when  they  attempted  to  speak,  after  breathing  it. 

(6.)  Frogs  placed  in  hydrogen  gas  will  suspend  their  respiration ; 
they  have  been  known  to  do  it  for  3^  hours  at  a  time. 

(c.)  In  mixture  with  oxygen,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  nitro- 
gen, and  a  respirable  atmosphere  might  thus  have  been  made ;  but, 
die  mixture  would  have  been  explosive,  and  the  hydrogen  would 
probably  have  separated  from  the  oxygen  in  consequence  of  its  levity. 

(d.)  It  kills  by  suffocation,  merely  or  principally,  as  water  does. 

(e.)  It  is  not  noxious  to  plants,  and  some,  it  is  said,  even  absorb  it. 

7.  Nature  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  an  element  in  relation  to  our  knowledge,  and  probably  it  is  a 
real  element.    It  is  a  simple  combustible. 

8.  Its  importance  and  diffusion. 

(a.)  It  is  probably,  next  to  oxygen,  the  most  important  element ; 
it  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  its  compounds  meet  us  almost  eveij 
where. 

(i.)  It  exists  in  watery  and  aU  fluids  used  by  meu  and  animals  for 
drink  or  diluents. 


*  Pllatre  de  Rozier  was  accustomed,  not  only  to  fin  his  lungs  with  hydrogen  gas» 
but  to  set  fire  to  it  as  it  issued  from  his  mouth,  where  it  formed  a  very  curious  jet 
of  flame.  He  also  mixed  pure  hydrogen  gas  with  one  ninth  of  common  air,  and  re- 
spired the  mixture  as  usual ;  "  but  when  he  attempted  to  set  it  oo  fire»  the  conse- 
quence was  an  explosion  so  dreadful,  that  he  imagined  his  teeth  wer«  all  bloira 
out." 
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(c.)  It  is  a  constituent  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies^  and  is 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  them. 

(rf.)  It  exists  in  mineral  coal  of  every  variety,  and  most  abundant- 
ly in  the  bitummous  coal. 

9.  Its  combining  toeightf  when  it  is  made  unity  for  other  bodies, 
is  of  course  expressed  by  1 ;  if  oxygen  be  unity,  Aen  hydrogen  will 
be  .126*  These  are  Dr.  TTiomson's  numbers,  but  I  have  already 
stated  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  making  hydrogen  unity,  as  most  wri- 
ters now  do. 

10.  Polarity. 

Hydrogen,  m  the  galvanic  circuit,  resorts  to  the  negative  pole,  and 
is  therefore  considered  as  electro-positive. 

Self  regulating  reservoirs^  for  hydrogen  and  other  gasesy  are 
occasionaUy  convenient ;  the  following  are  from  Dr.  Hare,  being  im- 
proved upon  the  original  contrivance  of  Gay  Lussac* 

*' Suppose  the  glass  jar 
without,  to  contain  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  invert- 
ed bell,  within  the  Jar,  to 
contain  some  zinc,  support- 
ed on  a  tray  of  copper,  sus- 
pended by  wires,  of  the 
same  metal,  from  the  neck 
of  the  bell.  The  cock  be- 
ing open,  when  the  bell  is 
lowered  into  the  position  in 
which  it  is  represented,  the 
atmospheric  air  will  escape 
and  the  acid,  entering  the 
cavity  of  the  bell,  will,  by 
aid  of  the  zinc,  cause  hy- 
drogen gas  to  be  copiously 
evolved.  As  soon  as  the 
cock  is  closed,  the  hydro- 
gen expels  the  acid  from  the  cavity  of  the  bell ;  and  consequently. 
Its  contact  with  the  zinc  is  prevented,  until  another  portion  of  the 
gas  is  withdrawn.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  acid  re-enters  the 
cavity  of  the  bell,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  renewed,  and 
continued,  until  again  arrested,  as  in  the  first  instance,  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  consequently  causing  it  to  displace  the 
acid  firom  the  interior  of  the  bell,  within  which  the  zinc  is  suspended." 


*  Dr.  Hare  states  that  he  used  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  at  WiUiamsburgh,  Va. 
before  he  had  heard  of  that  of  Gay  Lussac.  It  will  be  seen  farther  on,  tbzt  such  a 
contrivance  is  admirably  adapted  for  obtaining  light,  instantaneously,  by  allowing 
the  jet  of  flame  to  flow  upon  spongy  platinum. 


WATER. 
Large  self-regulating  reservoir,  for  Hydrogen. 
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"  This  figure  represents  a  self- 
regulating  reservoir,  for  hydrogen 
gas;  it  is  constructed  like  that 
described  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, excepting  that  it  is  about  60 
tunes  larger,  and  is  made  of  lead 
instead  of  glass." 

"  This  reservoir  is  attached  to 
the  compound  blowpipe,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  hydrogen;  and 
may,  of  course,  be  used  in  all 
experiments,  requiring  a  copious 
supply  of  that  gas." 

On  account  of  the  extensive 
uses  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  in  a  philosophical  labora- 
tory, it  is  highly  convenient,  to 
have  them  always  on  hand,  in 
large  quantities;  and,  of  course, 
in  separate  reservoirs,  between 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
communication. 


WATER.— SYNTHESIS. 

11.  The  COMBUSTION  of  hydrogen  PRODUCES  WATER,  and  pro- 
vided the  gases  be  pure,*  it  produces  nothing  else. 

(a.)  Bum  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  tall  glass  tube,  and  water,  in 
visible  drops,  will  soon  line  the  tube. 

(6.)  The  same  may  be  done  in  a  bottle,  filled  either  witli  common 
mr,  or  with  oxygen  gas. 

(c.)  Or  burn  a  double  stream  of  the  two  gases,  coming  from 
distinct  reservoirs,  and  mingling  at  tlie  moment  of  exit. 

In  these  cases  the  receiver  should  be  kept  cold. 

{d,)  If  a  bladder,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock,  and  a  bent  tube,  be 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  tlie  gas,  kindled  in  a  jet,  be  allowed 


*  Sometimes  a  little  nitric  acid  or  nitric  oxide,  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  ni- 
trogen; or  carbonic  acid,  from  carburetted  hydrogen,  these  being  accidental  im- 
purities in  the  gases. 
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to  burn  under  a  jar  of  common  air,  or  better  of  OKygen  gas, 
standing  over  mercury,  there  will  be  a  rapid  rise  of  the  metal,  and 
water  will  appear,  first  in  vapor,  and  then  m  minute  drops,  lining  the 
mterior  of  the  jar. 

(e.)  I  find  it  perfecdy  easy  to  fill  a  large  glass  globe  with  oxygen 
gas,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  from  a  reservoir  through  a  tube  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  known  when  the  latter  is  fiiU 
by  applying  a  taper,  blown  out,  and  having  a  litde  fire  on  the  wick, 
which  is  then  rekindled  at  the  mouth  of  the  globe.  This  arrangement 
saves  air-pump  exhausdon.  The  hydrogen  gas  is  then  lighted  m  a 
jet,  and  allowed  to  flow  from  a  gasometer  as  long  as  it  is  needed. 
As  I  emplov  the  compound  blow-pipe  in  this  experiment,  it  is  easy 
to  let  in  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  as  it  is  needed,  and  thus  the  com- 
busdon  is  continued  at  pleasure.  The  production  of  water  in  this 
mode  is  immediate  and  palpable.  I  subjom  a  figure  of  a  beautifid  but 
more  complicated  apparatus. 

Lavoisier^ s  apparatus  for  the  recompontion  of  water. 

"  This  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  glass  globe, 
with  a  neck  cemented 
into  a  brass  cap,  from 
which  three  tubes  pro- 
ceed, severally  com- 
municating with  an  air 
pump,  and  with  reser- 
voirs of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. It  has  also  an 
isulated  wire,  for  pro- 
ducing the  inflamma- 
tion of  a  jet  of  hydrogen, 
by  means  of  an  electric 
spark.  In  order  to  put 
the  apparatus  into  op- 
eration, the  globe  must 
be  exhausted  of  air,  and 
then  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen to  a  certain  extait 
In  the  next  place,  hy- 
drogen is  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  it  in  a  jet,  which 
is  to  be  inflamed  by  an 
electric  spark.  As  the 
oxygen  is  consumed, 
more  is  to  be  admitted.^ 
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**  I  have  employed  a  wire  ignited  by  galvanism,  to  inflame  the  hy- 
drogen in  this  apparatus,  and  conceive  it  to  be  a  much  less  precari- 
ous method  than  that  of  employing  an  electric  machine,  or  electro- 
phorus." — Hare. 

(/)  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  he  combined  by  exploiion. — ^This 
happens  of  course,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  nred  together ;  the 
product  is  lost,  if  the  explosion  finds  vent  into  the  open  air,  but  if 
confined  to  an  eudiometer  tube,  over  mercury,  a  little  water  will  be 
obtained ;  this  is  never  done  except  for  the  purposes  of  eudiometry, 
which  will  be  mentioned  agam. 

fgf.)  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  comhine  by  pressure* — ^The  two  gases, 
wilTremam  forever  in  mere  mixture,  at  the  common  temperature 
and  pre^ure,  without  combining ;  but  by  sudden  and  violent  com- 

Eression  in  a  syringe,  they  will  explode,  probably  on  account  of  the 
eat  which  is  dius  evolved,  for  "  an  equal  degree  of  condensation, 
slowly  produced,  has  not  the  same  efiect.'' 

These  gases  combine  slowly  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  mer- 
cury, and  below  that  of  glass  when  ignited,  so  as  to  be  just  visible 
in  tne  dark. 

12.  Propobtion  of  the  elements. 
(a.)  By  volume,  2  hydrogen,  and  1  oxygen, 

by  weight,  88.9  oxygen,     >  , 

"       «       11.1  hydrogen,  5  ^^^  °®^'J^- 
The  combining  weight,  if  there  be  one  proportion  of  each, 
win  be,  oxygen,     8  ^      •    j    •     i     *:     ^  10.00 
«     "   hydrogen,  ir^'"^^^^"^^"^^^^}    1.25 
Combining  weight  of  water,  9*  or  11 .26 

(6.)  The  proportions  of  the  elements  in  water,  have  been  settled 
after  the  most  rigorous  and  often  repeated  analysis.  The  atomic  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  theory  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  are  btuk 
upon  the  result  of  this  analysis.  All  chemists  take  either  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  for  unity,  and  of  late  the  weight  of  opinion  and  authority  is 
evidendy  in  favor  of  hydrogen. 

WATER ANALYSIS . 

1 .  If  water,  in  the  state  of  steam,  be  passed  over  clean  ignited  iron, 
in  an  iron,  or  in  a  luted  glass  or  earthen  tube,  the  iron  absorbs  the  ox- 
ygen, and  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained ;  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
added  to  the  increased  weight  of  the  iron  equals  that  of  the  water  de- 
composed. 2Snc,  antimony,  and  several  other  metals  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  more  or  less  perfectly. 

The  common  arrangement  for  decomposing  water  is  represented 
by  the  following  figure  firom  Dr.  Hare. 

*  9  is  thd  number  now  generally  adopted. 

27 
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WATER. 
Steam  decmpond  by  ignited  iron. 


*^  Havkig  introduced  some  turnings  of  iron  or  refuse  card  teeth, 
into  a  clean  musket-barrel ;  lute  into  one  end  of  the  barrel,  the  beak 
of  a  half  pint  glass  retort,  about  half  full  of  water.  To  the  ocfaer 
end  of  the  barrel,  lute  a  flexible  leaden  tube.  Lift  the  cover  off  the 
furnace,  and  place  the  barrel  across  it,  so  that  the  part  containing 
the  iron  Uimings,  may  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat.  Throw  into 
the  furnace,  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  and  li\re  coals ;  the  barrel  will 
soon  become  white  hot.  In  the  interim,  by  means  of  a  chauflfer  of 
coals,  the  water  being  heated  to  ebullition,  the  steam  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  barrel  in  contact  with  the  heated  iron  turnings." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with 
the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  escapes  m  the  gaseous  state  through  the 
flexible  tube."     For  1  grain  of  hydrogen  evolved,  the  iron  gains  8  grs. 

3.  Galvanism  with  gold  or  ptatina  tviresj  gives  an  elegant  resuU  ; 
the  two  gases,  in  exact  proportion,  being  obtained  in  mixture,  if  the 
two  wires  are  in  the  same  tube  ;  if  in  d^erent  tubes  conmiunicating 
by  a  fluid  or  a  wet  fibrous  solid,  then  the  oxygen  will  be  in  one  tube 
and  the  hydrogen  in  the  other.  If  the  wire  is  oxidable,  hydrogen  gas 
alone  is  obtained  while  the  wire  is  in  the  meantime  oxidized. 

3.  Water  is  readily  decomposed  by  ignited  carbon,  but  the  results 
are  more  complicated ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gases  bemg  obtained. 
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In  this  aceoont  of  the  compositioii  of  water,  as  a  matter  of  coDven- 
ience,  the  qmthesis  has  been  given  before  the  anatysis,  while  the  re- 
verse order  would  have  seemed  more  natural.  The  syntheas  was, 
however,  first  discovered,  although  m  every  instance  of  obtaining  hy- 
drogen for  the  experiment,  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  an  actual, 
although  unknown  analysis  of  water. 

In  1776,  Macquer  and  De  la  Fond,  at  Paris,  burned  a  jet  of  hy- 
drogen, and  observed  that  drops  of  water  were  condensed  irom  it  on 
a  white  China  saucer,  which  was  not  soiled,  and  in  the  followmg 
year,  a  similar  experiment  was  made  by  Bucquet  and  Lavcusier,  who 
could  not  satisfy  memselves  as  to  what  was  produced,  but  ascertained 
that  it  was  not  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Mr.  Warltire  and  Dr.  Priestley  fired  the 
mixed  gases,  but  the  water  produced  was  supposed  to  be  accidental, 
or  to  have  been  merely  deposited  from  a  state  of  suspension. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  and  afterwards,  more  particular- 
ly in  1783,  Mr.  Cavendish  burned  hydrogen  on  a  large  scale,  and 
proved  that  the  product  was  water ;  an  opinion  which  had  been  be- 
fore oitertained  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  communicated  to  Dr.  Priesdey 
and  to  De  Luc.  Mr.  Cavendish,  without  any  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Watt's  opinion,  had  drawn  the  same  conclusion,  and  is  therefore  the 
discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water.  Among  the  innumerable  ex- 
periments which  have  confirmed  this  result,  that  made  by  Fourcroy 
and  his  companions,  is  worthy  of  particular  commemoration ;  the 
gases  were  kept  burning  more  dian  a  week,  37500  cubic  inches  were 
consumed,  and  fifteen  ounces  of  pure  water  were  obtamed  precisely 
equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  gases  employed. 

The  decomposition  of  water  was  first  efilected,  understanding^,  by 
Lavoisier,  in  1783,  by  passing  the  steam  of  water  over  ignited  iron ; 
the  bcrease  of  weight  in  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  Inrdrogen 
gas  obtained,  precisdy  equalled  that  of  the  water  decomposed.  The 
iron  is  found  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it  had  been  burned  m 
oxygen  gas  or  common  air,  it  bemg  a  protoxide. 

WATER. ITS  PROPERTIES. 

1 .  It  absorbs  spontaneouslyj  a  smaU  quantity  of  air^  which  escapes 
by  the  acdon  of  the  air  pump,  or  by  boiling,  and  in  the  Torricellian 
vacuum.  Water  absorbs  oxygen,  rather  than  nitrogen  fit)m  the  air ; 
water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  contains  over  31  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  ;  this  fits  water  to  support  the  life  of  fishes,  and  gives  it  pun- 
gency and  vivacity  to  the  taste.  The  air  obtained  by  ebullidon  from 
rain  water,  contains  32  per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  that  from  snow  water 
34.8,  but  if  the  atmosphere  be  excluded  during  its  melting,  it  is  near- 
ly firee  fi-om  air ;  this  is  not  contradictory,  for  during  the  freezing  of 
water,  the  air  is  expelled,  and  is  again  absorbed  when  it  melts.     When 
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water  absorbs  any  other  gas,  the  air  which  it  Contains  is  more  or  less  ex- 
pdied  ;  hence,  gases  confined  over  water,  are  socm  contaminated  in 
this  manner*  In  boiling  water,  the  first  portions  expelled  contain  the 
most  oxygen ;  the  nitrogen  comes  more  tardily,  and,  if  after  boiling 
and  air  pump  exhaustion  have  ceased  to  evolve  any  more  gas,  electri- 
cal discharges  be  passed  through  water,  more  nitn^en  will  be  evolved 
along  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  proceeding  firom  the  decomposition 
of  the  water. 

2.  Bi>iled  toaier^  absinips  a  portion  of  every  ^a».*— The  quantity 
absorbed  is  mcreased  by  pressure  and  by  cold,  and  the  facts  will  be 
more  particularly  stated  m  giving  the  history  of  each  particular  gas. 

3.  iVaier  alway$  exitU  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  driest  weather. 
(a.)  Deliquescent  substances  attract  it,  as  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
td  muriate  of  lime. 
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fb.)  Cold  bodies  condense  it,  in  dew  or  hoar  bost. 
c.)  Porous  bodies  absorb  water  from  the  air. — ^Dry  earth,  dry  oat 
meal,  and  dry  metallic  filings,  afibrd  examples. 

4.  Water,  by  combination  becomes  solia. — ^This  is  seen  in  the  by- 
drated  alkahes,  potash  and  soda,  in  the  hydrated  oxides,  and  in  many 
crystals,  especially  artificial  ones ;  when  crystals  contam  water,  it  is 
always  in  definite  auantity. 

6.  Water,  dissolves  a  ^eat  variety  of  bodies,  more,  probably,  than 
any  other  fluid — acids,  aA^alies,  salts,  gum,  sugar,  alcohol,  &c. 

It  is  the  most  general  solvent  to  bring  substances  together,  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  promote  the  various  chemical  processes  of 
nature,  and  as  it  alters  their  properties  very  little,  it  is  favorable  to 
chemical  action  by  bringing  many  solids  into  a  state  of  fluidity.  But 
in  some  cases,  its  chemical  action  is  highly  important. 

6.  The  solution  of  a  solid  in  water  generally  produces  cdd. — 
Bi-carbonate  of  potash  and  caustic  potash  crystallized,  produce  cold ; 
but  caustic  potash  that  has  been  recently  ignited,  or  which  after  that 
operation  has  not  again  absorbed  water,  dissolves  with  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

7.  Air  is  disengaged  during  the  solution  of  bodies  in  water. — ^It  is 
partly  contained  in  the  crevices  of  the  bodies,  and  partly  dissolved  in 
the  water. 

8.  Water,  when  pure,  is  perfectly  transparent,  tasteless,  colorless, 
and  inodorous.  According  to  Professor  nobinson,  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  65°,  weighs  998.74f  oz.  Avoirdupois,  or 
62.42  lbs.  A  cubic  inch  at  60°,  and  at  30  inches  pressure,  weighs 
252.525  grains.  Pure  or  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  6QP, 
is  always  taken  as  the  unit,  when  we  speak  of  llie  specific  gravity  of 
other  bodies. 


•  Sec  »  table,  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  225.  1  In  rounU  numbers  1000. 
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The  refractive  power  of  water  is  very  high)  owing,  as,  is  supposed, 
to  the  hydrogen  which  it  contains.  By  a  vigorous  stroke  in  a  syringe, 
water  emits  a  flash  of  light. — Thenard* 

Water  his  generally  been  regarded  as  incompressible,  but  Mr.  Per<« 
kins  applied  to  it  a  force  of  2000  atmospheres,  and  stated  the  com- 
pression at  yV)  but  Prof.  Oersted*  justly  considers  this  estimate  as  far 
too  great.  It  would  appear  from  a  note  by  the  late  Prof.  Fisher,f 
of  lale  College,  that  die  subject  is  not  quite  new,  and  Mr.  Canton, 
90  far  back  as  1764,  ascertained  that  water  expands  ^tttt  P^  ^Y 
the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  an  aaditional 
atmosphere  reduces  its  volume  in  an  equal  degree.  No  natural  water 
is  quite  pure;  it  always  holds  saline  and  earthy  matters  dissolved  be- 
sides gases;  rain  or  snow  water  obtained  away  from  population,  as  on 
a  mountain,  is  the  purest.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  distillation,  espe- 
cially  m  vessels  m  gold,  silver,  or  platmum.  Distilled  water  is  bdis- 
pebsable  in  all  accurate  chemical  operations. 

8.  Utility  of  water. — ^It  is  far  more  abundant  than  all  other  fluids ; 
it  is  indispensable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  no  other  fluid 
would  answer  the  same  purposes. 

Water  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  solids  and  fluids  which 
we  consume  for  food  and  drink ;  it  imparts  that  humiditv  to  the  air 
which  in  breathing  moderates  animal  heat ;  it  aflbrds  by  its  pressure 
and  modon,  the  means  of  great  mechanical  operations,  and  it  facilitates 
commerce  and  friendly  communication  between  nations.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  its  properties  should  be  negative,  or  it  would  be  injurious. 

Oazometerfor  oxygen  or  any  gas  not  absorbed  by  water. — Dr.  Hare. 

"  The  engraving  on  p.  214,  represents  a  section  of  the  gazometer 
for  oxygen,  which  is  capable  of  holding  between  five  and  six  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  It  is  placed  in  the  cellar  beneath  the  lecture  room.  The 
wooden  tub,  V,  is  necessarily  kept  nearly  full  of  water.  The  cylin- 
drical vessel,  T,  of  tinned  iron,  is  inverted  in  the  tub,  and  suspended 
and  counterpoised,  by  the  rope  and  weight,  in  such  manner,  as  to  re- 
ceive any  gas  which  may  proceed  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  in  its 
axis.  This  pipe  passing,  by  means  of  a  water-tight  juncture,  through 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  rises  through  the  floor,  F,  is  furnislied  with  a 
cock  at  C,  and  terminates  in  a  gallows  screw.  This  is  fixed  in  a 
cavity  made  in  the  plank  forming  the  table  of  the  lecture  room,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pneumatic  cistern.  Hence  by  means  of  it,  and  a  lead- 
en pipe  soldered  to  a  brass  knob,  properly  perforated,  a  communica- 
tion may  be  established  between  the  cavity  of  the  gazometer,  and  any 
other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  either  of  introducing  or  withdrawing  the 
gas.  The  counter-weight  being  made  heavier  than  the  vessel,  by 
appending  additional  weight  to  the  rbg,  K,  the  gas  may  be  sucked 


*  Edin.  Jour.  No.  12,  p.  201.  \  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  SIT. 
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in  from  a  bell  daas,  (situated  over  the  pneumatie  cistern,)  as  last 
as  it  eaters  the  heXL^  from  the  geaerating  apparatus.'^ 

**  Graasometers  which  contain  40  or  50,000  cubic  feet,  have  been 
constructed  upon  this  principle,  for  hdding  the  gas  from  (m1  or  coal." 


OeiUi>xide  rf  Hydrogen. 
1 .  His4oRV.<-^atil  1818,  water  was  befieved  to  be  the  onlj  Gom- 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  but  in  that  year,  Thenard  published 
m  the  Transactions  of  die  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,*  an  ac- 
count of  this  smgular  substance,  <and  hitherto  litde  has  been  added 
to  the  facts  stated  in  the  origbal  memoirs  by  this  celebrated  chemist. 

3.  PBXPA&ATioiv.f-«>From  the  peroxide  of  barium,  by  the  acdon 
of  diluted  muriadc  acid,  and  then  of  su^hurio  acid,  both,  a  number 
of  times  repeated ;  followed  by  that  of  sulphate  of  alver,  and  then  by 

•  Thenanl'^  Chem.  4th  Ed.  YoL  Y ,  p.  41. 

t  The  prinisipal  «tept  of  thif  conpUcftad  procew,  which  the  itiid^t  will  aot  be  ez-» 
pected  fully  to  understand  until  farther  advanced,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Prepare  nitrate  of  baryta;  this  may  be  done  by  decomporing  the  sulphate  of 
barytes  by  igniting  it  with  charcoal,  by  which  it  is  turned  into  a  solphuret;  tius  Is 
decomposed  even  in  an  iron  vessel  by  nitric  acid,  and  any  iron  tiut  is  taken  up  is 
precipUated  by  baryta,  and  the  nitrate  of  baryta  Is  then  crystallized. 

a.  The  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  ignition  m  a  porcelain  retort ;  (if  tiie  heated  ni- 
trate be  wiOidrawn  finom  the  lire  in  proper  time,  it  will  t)e  left  In  the  state  of  a  fin» 
deutoxide,  but*)  It  is  commonly  oxygenized  by  passinsr  the  dry  pure  oxygen  gas  over 
the  ignited  baryta  contained  in  a  luted  glass  tube ;  the  oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  we  obtain  the  deutoxiie  or  peroxide  of  barium ;  it  is  thb  very  portion  of  oxycen 
thus  absorbed,  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  water  or  ratiier  to  Us  hydrogen*  and  tt  It 
done  in  the  following  manner. 

8.  Take  water,  six  or  seven  ounces,  and  strong  muriatic  add  sufficient  to  dissolve 
180  grains  of  baryta,  and  add  185  grtins  of  powdered  peroxide  of  barium ;  the  sih 
IttHon  is  without  efiervescence,  because,  although  the  acid  oombiaes  only  with  the 
protoxide,  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  not  disengaged,  but  unites  to  the  water  or  to  the 
nydrogen  of  the  water ;  the  water  thus  becomes  oxygenized,  but  in  too  small  a  pro- 
portioQ  lobe  observed. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid  is  now  added,  just  enough  to  precipitate  the  barytes,  and  the  muri- 
atic acid  is  thus  liberated,  and  is  again  ready  to  act  upon  more  of  the  neroxide,  whldi, 
as  before,  is  now  added  in  the  proportion  of  186  grains ;  this  is  dissolved ;  the  excese 
of  oxygen  is  added  to  the  water ;  the  barytes  is  again  precipitated  by  solphurle  aeld» 
and  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  separated  by  the  filter ;  thus  the  process  is  repeated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times,  until  about  three  ounces  of  the  peroxide  have  been  em- 
ployed, when  the  liquid  will  contain  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  gas. 

6.  The  solution  is  now  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  baryta  with  oxygenized  water,  and 
to  remove  the  salt,  its  acid  is  first  separated  by  sulphate  of  silver,  which  forms  mu- 
riate of  silver,  and  liberates  the  sulphuric  acid,  whleh,  in  its  turn,  is  removed  by  ao- 
lid  baryta  in  powder  and  by  filtration. 

6.  The  solution  is  now  the  oxygenized  water,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  still  cootainine  more  water  than  is  necessary  for  its  scrfu- 
tion ;  this  b  removed  by  the  air  pump ;  me  vessel  containing  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
sen  is  placed  in  another  about  two  thirds  fiill  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  vacuum  It 
formed  over  it,  which  occasions  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  aiid  leaves  eventually 
liething  but  the  peroxide,  which,  if  continued  in  the  vacuum,  is  finally,  but  very 
slowly  volatilized  unchanged.  Thenard  says,  **  au  bout  de  deux  jours  la  liqueur 
contiendra  peut-dtre  deux  cent  cinquante  fois  son  volume  d'  oxygene."  The  per* 
exide,  as  thus  obtained,  has  the  specific  gravity  of  1.458,  and  it  did  not  grow  any 
denser  by  continued  exposure  to  tne  vacuum,  although  it  dftminiriied  considerably 
in  quantity. 

Minute  as  this  abridged  statement  may  appear,  there  are  many  details  necessary 
to  sveoeas,  for  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  Thenard's  own  account  in  his  Chem- 
istry, or  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Yols.  YIII,  IX  and  X ;  or  Ann.  of  PhD. 
Yels.XIUaDdXIY. 

*  The  clause  fai  parenOiesis  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  Torrey. 
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baryta,  and  finally  by  concentration  by  air  pump  exhaustion,  aided 
by  the  affinity  of  the  vapor  of  water  tor  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  They  are  remarkably  different  fram  those  of  water. — The 
fluid  is  colorless  and  inodorous ;  destroys  gradually  the  color  of  litmus 
and  turmeric  paper  ;^  is  somewhat  corrosive  to  the  skin,  bleaches  it, 
and  if  abundantly  applied,  destroys  it.  It  bleaches  the  tcmgue, 
makes  it  tingle,  and  gives  a  peculiar  taste  resembling  that  of  metulic 
solutions. 

(i.)  Although  much  more  fixed  than  water ^  it  may  be  entirely  evap' 
orated  in  a  vacuumj  without  decomposition.  At  59^  Fahr.  it  is  de- 
composed into  water  and  oxygen  gas.  It  can  therefore  be  scarcely 
preserved  except  surrounded  by  ice  ;  but  it  remained  fluid  at  eveiy 
degree  of  cold  applied  to  it. 

(c.)  At  212^,  it  is  decomposed  explosively^  oxygen  gas  being  lib- 
erated, and  therefore  if  we  would  decompose  it  by  heat,  it  must  be 
previously  diluted.  Difiiise  day  light  has  no  efl^t  upon  it,  and  di- 
rect solar  Dght  very  Dttle. 

{d.)  It  is  decomposed  by  nearly  aU  the  meialsy  and  by  most  of  their 
oxideSf  these  substances  being  in  a  state  of  minute  division. 

(e.)  Those  that  powerfully  attract  oxygen  combine  with  a  portion 
oftt;  such  are  potassium,  sodium,  arsenic,  zinc,  8cc.  and  in  this  way 
several  metallic  protoxides  become  peroxides,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple hydriodic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at- 
tract oxygen  from  this  fluid  and  bring  it  to  the  condition  of  water. 

(/.)  Oxide  of  silver^  decomposes  the  oxygenized  water  with  ex- 
plosion.— ^This  happens  if  the  fluid  falls  on  the  silver,  drop  by  drop, 
and  if  the  place  be  dark,  light  is  seen. 

(g.)  Several  other  peroxides  decompose  this  oxygenized  compound. 
—Such  are  those  of  manganese,  cobalt,  lead,  platbum,  gold,  iridium, 
rhodium,  and  palladium ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  b  always  disen- 
gaged, and  sometimes  diat  of  the  oxide.  The  decomposition  is 
complete  and  instantaneous,  and  sometimes  ignition  is  produced  in 
the  glass  tube  containing  the  materials. 

*  Some  have  supposed  thst  the  bleaching  powers  of  chlorine  msj  depend  on  the 
mixture  with  it,  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygenized  water. 

•  t  In  the  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  84,  Dr.  Ed.  W.  Faust  has  suggested,  that  tfiis 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  decomposition  of  oxygenized  water  by  oxide  of  diver, 
may  be  accounted  for  upon  galvanic  principles :  tiius 

"  When  any  metal  is  placed  in  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  galvanic  eflbct  is  pro- 
duced. The  hydrogen  having  less  affinity  for  the  exeeM9  of  oxygen,  than  thMS  metal 
has,  the  liquid  becomes  negative,  thus  acting  the  part  of  the  copper  |rfate  of  a  bat- 
tery, while  the  metal  becomes  positive,  supplying  the  place  of  die  zinc  plate.  The 
liquid  is  thus  resolved  into  water  and  oxygen.  If  the  metal  be  very  oxydable,  it 
retains  the  oxygen,  which  is  evolved  if  gold,  platina,  &c.  be  used.  We  need  scarce- 
ly refer  to  the  wires  of  a  battery,  for  a  parallel  case. 

**  When  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  the 
oxygen  escapes  from  both,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state."  For  a 
fuller  account,  see  the  paper  of  Dr.  Faust. 
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(i.)  Water  and  acids^  especially  the  mare  paweiftdj  render  the 
compound  more  permanent :  if  the  liquid  has  begun  to  efiervesce  by 
heat,  a  drop  of  the  stronger  acids,  and  even  of  the  principal  vegeta^ 
ble  acids,  will  cause  it  to  cease^  and  the  addition  of  an  alkali  wiU 
cause  the  effect  to  be  renewed. 

(t.)  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  heating  carefully  the 
diluted  solution:  its  compositicm  as  ascertained  by  its  discoverer^ 
Thenard,  is  hydrogen  1  proportion  and  oxygen  2=16,  and  1 7  is  there^ 
fore  its  representative  number.  From  its  great  specific  gravity,  it 
sinks  in  common  water  as  sulphuric  acid  does,  although  it  has  a  great 
affinity  for  that  fluid. 

Thenard  suggested  an  application  of  it  to  remove  dark  spots  from 
pictures,  in  which  white  lead  paint  had  become  tarnished  by  sulphuret^ 
ted  hydrogen :  this  it  effected  instantly  by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  oxygenized  water,  which  converted  the  sulphuret  into  a  sulphate. 

Many  other  particulars  might  be  added  respecting  this  curious  com- 
pound, but  diey  would  be  inconsistent  with  (he  extent  of  this  work. 
There  does  not  appear  any  positive  proof  that  the  combination  of  the 
oxygen  is  with  the  hydrogen  direcdy,  rather  than  with  the  entire  water, 
but  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  hears  a  multiple  relation  to  that  contained 
in  water,  afibrds  a  strong  presumptive  proof;  perhaps  a  satisfactory 
one,  in  support  of  the  former  view. 

EUDIOMETRT  BT  HYDROGEN'. 

Eudiometry  has  been  already  mendoned  in  giving  the  history  of 
the  atinosphere,  and  it  remains  to  describe,  as  fast  as  we  come  tcr 
them,  the  action  of  the  various  substances  that  operate  to  remove 
oxygen  from  the  air,  or  from  any  mixture  of  gases.  Hydrogen  ]» 
one  of  the  most  effectual. 

1.  Modes  of  application, 

{a.)  In  a  common  eudiometer  tube.—^^tlns  kmd  cff  tuhe  is 
made  very  stout,  as  in  the  annexed  figure :  the  glass  is  well  ( 
annealed,  its  mouth  is  usually  trumpet  dbaped,  it  is  graduated 
and  furnished,  towards  the  top,  with  two  wires,  cemented  into 
the  glass,  and  approaching,  but  not  touching  each  odier.  In 
this  manner,  an  electric  spark  is  easily  made  to  pass  through 
the  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  an  explosion  ^d  I 
diminution  of  volume  f(^ow# 

(6.)  Dr.  Ure^s  eudiometer^  of  which  a  figOre  is 
annexed,  is  very  simple.     It  is  a  syphon  tube,  clos-/ 
ed  at  one  end,  and  with  platinum  wires  hermetically 
inserted :  it  is  of  course  graduated :  its  legs  are  both** 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  the  interior  diame-. 
ter  is  from  two  to  four  tenths  of  an  inch :  it  will  receive 
safely  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  mixed  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases,  and  nearly  an  equal  volume  of 
olefiant  gas  mixture :  the  water  or  mercury  in  the 
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bend  is  brought  to  die  same  level,  and  two  inches 
left  in  the  leg,  which  is  held  in  the  hand.  The 
firmly  upon  the  orifice,  and  the  spark  taken  either 
as  a  part  of  the  conducting  substance,  or  by  a  wire : 
of  the  confined  air  prevents  all  danger  of  explosion, 
pressure  bemg  feh  at  the  moment.^ 

(e.)  VoUaU  eudiometer. — ^I  give,  from 
Dr.  Hare,  a  figure  of  this  elegant,  but 
expensive,  and  rather  complicated  m- 
strument,  which  is  now  litde  used,  and  I 
therefore  omit  the  detailed  description, 
which  may  be  found  m  Dr.  Hare's  Com- 


or  more  of  air  is 
thumb  is  pressed 
through  the  band 
the  elastic  spring 
only  a  very  slight 
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A  and  G  are  graduated  glass  tubes : 
each  division  of  the  200  parts  of  A  cor- 
responding to  10  of  G,  which  holds  10 
measures  of  A.  C  is  a  funnel-shaped 
foot,  with  a  stop  cock  and  cap  for  intro- 
ducing gas(  firom  the  measure,  £,  which 
is  fiirmshed  with  a  slide  so  as  to  give  al- 
ways the  same  measure.  I  is  an  insu- 
lated electrical  conductor.  F,  a  basm 
shaped  cap  for  pouring  in  water,  and  to 
admit  of  introducing  G,  air  tight,  with  a 
finger  on  the  orifice,  so  that  (F  being 
filled  with  water,)  it  may  be  screwed  to 
its  place,  or  removed  fi'om  it  without  loss 
of  its  contents.  There  is  of  course  a 
communication  through  B  and  £,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  having  been  first 
filled  with  water,  the  mixed  gases  are 
introduced;  the  spark  taken;  B opened 
under  water  to  ascertain  the  diminution, 
and  the  residual  gas  being  let  up  into  G 
b  there  accurately  measured. 

(rf.)  Dr.  HareU  eudiometer. — ^To 
produce  the  explosion  of  the  gases,  this 
gentleman  has  availed  himself  of  the  ig- 
nition produced  by  a  small  cal(Himotor, 
in  a  slender  platinum  wire,  forming  a  part  of  the 
mterior.of  the  eudiometer  tubes :  he  measures  the 
and  accurately,  by  a  graduated  rod,  slidbg  air  tight 


connexion  in  the 
gas  conveniently 
in  the  instrument, 


*  For  a  more  detailed  descripttoo,  see  Ure*8  Dictionary,  art.  Eudiometer ;  alw 
Ed&i.  PfaU.  Trana.  Jan.  1818. 
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Vid  abo  by  some  separate  mstruments  called  volumeters,  and  sliding 
rod  gas  measures.  To  one  of  hb  eudiometers  a  barometer  gage  is 
attached,  by  which  the  amount  of  absorption  is  accurately  ascertain- 
ed. The  Ignition  of  the  platmum  by  the  calorimotor,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflaming  the  gases,  is  an  elegant  and  novel  method  of  operatmg } 
the  various  modes  of  measuring  the  gases  are  ingenious  and  accur^ 
ate,  and  the  detailed  description  of  all  the  instruments  and  operations 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hare's  Compendium,  and  in  the  Am.  Journal. 
We  subjom  the  figure,  and  an  abridged  description  of  the  simptest 
of  these  eudiometers. 

Hydro^xygen  Eudiomtter  of  Dr.  Hare. 
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W  W  Two  brass  wires  passing  through  the  socket  S,  and  appear^- 
ing  withm  the  glass  detonating  tube  G,  where  they  are  connected  at 
the  top  by  a  soldered  arc  of  platina  wire,  visible  in  the  drawing. 
One  of  the  brass  wires  is  soldered  to  the  socket.  The  other  is  fast- 
ened by  means  of  a  coUar  of  leathers,  packed  by  a  screw,  so  that  it 
has  no  metallic  communication  with  the  other  wire,  unless  throu^ 
the  filament  of  platinum,  which  is  called  the  ignitmg  wire. 

At  A  is  a  capillary  orifice  in  the  glass  tube,  which  is  opened  and 
closed  by  the  lever  and  spring,  seen  in  the  drawing,  and  it  may  be 
guarded^by  a  gallows  screw,  in  die  iron  staple  A  A,  which  may  be  ap- 
pended to  the  instrument  by  pivots  at  S,  and  the  opposite  point,  and 
may  be  dropped  out  of  the  way  when  the  eudiometer  is  to  be  charged. 

K  The  sliding  rod,  is  acurately  graduated  to  about  160°,  and  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  leakage,  a  stop  cock  may  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  sliding  rod  and  the  detonatbg  tube. 

B  represents  a  detonating  tube,  to  be  discharged  by  an  electric 
spark  I  It  may  be  screwed  into  the  socket  S,  instead  of  the  tube  G. 


2jM)  WATER. 

The  sliding  rod  eudiometer  being  ascertained  to  be  tight,  is  60ed 
with  water,  free  from  air  bubbles,  the  rod  being  introduced  to  its 
hih,  and  the  valve  at  A  being  open,  the  rod  is  drawn  out  and  the 
instrument  being  m  the  atmosphere,  common  air  of  course  en- 
ters, or  the  eudiometer  is  placed  under  a  bell  glass,  and  the  gas- 
es, either  successively,  or  previously  mixed  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, are  then  introduced  by  suction  of  the  graduated  rod  A,  and 
the  wires  W  W  being  applied  to  the  two  poles  of  a  calorimotor, 
at  the  moment  in  action,  the  explosion  takes  place.  The  valve  be- 
ing opened  under  water,  this  fluid  enters  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
gases  consumed,  and  any  residuary  air  being  excluded  by  the  sliding 
rod,  the  portion  of  the  latter  remaining  without,  wiU,  by  the  gradua- 
tion, indicate  the  deficit,  which  is  to  be  apportioned  by  the  rules  given 
below ;  that  is,  }  of  the  dimmution  is  hydrogen,  and  i  is  oxygen.* 

For  the  purpose  of  the  general  student,  any  mode  m  which  the 
mixed  gases  can  be  exploded  conveniently  and  the  diminution  easily 
fiscertatned,  will  answer  every  valuable  purpose, 

USE    OF   THE    HYD&O-OXTGEN   EUDIOMETER. 

If  we  mix  accurately  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  1  of  oxygen, 
and  inflame  them  in  any  of  the  above  named  eudiometers,  provided 
the  gases  are  pure,  there  will  be  a  total  condensation. 

As  it  is  however  rare  that  the  gases  are  quite  pure,  it  is  often  best 
to  employ  an  excess  of  that  gas  which  is  used  to  detect  the  other. 
In  examining  oxygen  gas,  if  we  take  three  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
one  third  of  die  diminution  being  oxygen,  it  will  not  injure  the  result, 
if  there  should  be  a  residuum.  If  100  measures  of  oxygen  gas  are 
fired  with  300  hydrogen,  and  there  is  a  residuum  of  130,  it  follows 
that  270  have  disappeared,  and  90  is  one  third  of  this,  and  of  course 
it  appears  that  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  foreign  gas,  it  may  be  nitrogen, 
or  carbonic  acid }  for  there  is  an  excess  of  100  of  hydrogen. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  fire  equal  measures  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  say  100  of  each ;  if  the  200  are  reduced  to  80, 
die  diminudon  will  have  been  120,  and  two  thirds  of  this,  that  is  80, 
is  owing  to  hydrogen  ;  it  follows  of  course,  that  there  is  in  the  hy- 
drogen 20  per  cent  of  foreign  gas  most  probably  nitrogen. — Henry. 

If  100  measures  of  common  air  are  mingled  with  50  of  hydrogen, 
and  exploded,  the  50  volumes  will  generally  be  reduced  torST,  giv- 
ing a  diminudon  of  63  measures,  one  third  of  which,  21,  is  the  prq^ 
portion  of  oxygen  usu^y  assigned  to  the  aunosphere. 

*  The  fiffure  of  the  calorimotor  used  in  these  experiments  will  be  given  under 
the  head  of  Galvanism.  For  a  more  detailed  account,  and  variou{)  particulars  to  in- 
iure  accuracy,  see  Dr.  Hare*8  Compendium. 

Not  being  in  possession  of  the  wood  cuts  of  the  barometer  gage  oudiometer»  and 
of  the  sliding  rod  gas  measure,  I  linTc  been  obliged  to  omit  an  account  of  those  in- 
ftrumepts  which  I  had  prcparcil 
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Dr.  Thomson  (First  Principles,)  employed  42  volumes  of  hy^ 
drogen  to  100  of  air,  and  always  obtained  a  reduction  of  60,  one 
tlurd  of  which,  20,  corresponds  with  the  theory  of  volumes,  and  also 
of  multiple  proportions  by  weight,  and  granting  that  atmospherical 
air  is  a  feeble  compound,  this  would  appear  to  be,  in  all  probabili^, 
the  true  proportion ;  and  if  this  is  the  true  proportion,  this  fact  m  its 
turn  strengthens  very  much  the  opinion  that  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
elements  are  not  merely  mixed,  but  slightly  combined. 

The  electric  spark  will  no  longer  cause  expbsion  in  the  mixture 
of  2  volumes  of  conmion  air,  and  1  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  there  are 
12  parts  of  conmion  air,  or  9  of  hydrogen  added  to  the  mixture,  or 
when  it  is  rarefied  16  times  by  diminution  of  pressure,  or  6  times  by 
heat.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases/in  the  proporticm  to  form  water, 
if  rarefied  mechanically  18  times,  will  not  explode  by  electricity; 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  rarefaction  by  heat  causes  the  mixed 
gases  to  explode  more  readily  by  the  temperature  of  ignition. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  by  hydrogen  gas,  5  volumes 
of  air  should  be  sufficient  for  2  of  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  better  to 
empby  a  small  excess ;  here,  as  before,  one  third  of  the  dimi- 
nution will  be  owing  to  oxygen.  Dr.  Hare  says,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  peiformed  by  means  of  his  instruments,  he 
obtained  very  constantly  20.66  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  100 
parts  of  the  air,  and  that  in  twenty  experiments,  the  greatest  discord- 
ance did  not  amount  to  tAt  in  100  measures  of  air.-— Coflip. 

ACTION  OF  PLATINXJM. 

(a.)  A  very  efifectual  eudiometer  was  unexpectedly  presented  to 
us  by  a  discovery  of  Dobereiner,  of  Jena.  The  muriate  of  platinum 
and  ammonia,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  metal  in  the  state  oi  spon^ 
platinum,*  upon  which,  if  a  stream  of  hydrogen  be  directed,  the  metiu, 
if  air  has  access,  becomes  ignited,  and  the  gas  soon  takes  fire. 

(i.)  It  is  necessary  that  tiie  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  be  let  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  water  is  the  result,  as  if  the  gases  had  been  kindled 
in  any  other  way. 

(c.)  If  spongy  platinum  be  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  or 
common  air,  with  hydrogen  gas,  in  explosive  proportions,  they  de- 
tonate ;  in  other  proportions  they  slowly  combine  and  form  water. 

(d.)  The  spongy  platinum  being  formed  into  a  paste,  with  about  an 
eaual  weight  of  alumine,  or  china  clay,  and  water,  with  the  addition 
of  some  muriate  of  ammonia,  to  preserve  the  porosity,  and  made  into 


*  Or  the  sub-oxide  of  platinum,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Davy's  process,  answers,  per^ 
haps  equally  welt, 
t  See  Henry,  Vol.  I.  p.  288,  and  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.  2^,  and  24^ 
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balb  of  the  mxe  of  peas,  and  dried,  at  first  skmly,  and  aiitemrds 
more  rapidly,  the  balls  wiU  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spoo^ 
and  their  power  is  renewed  by  heating  them  in  the  blowppe  flame ; 
being  thus  treated,  they  will,  if  preserved  from  dust,  answer  a 
thousand  times,  and  more ;  their  size  need  not  be  over  2,  4,  or  6 
grams.  If  one  of  the  balls,  fastened  for  convenience,  to  a  piece  of 
platinum  wire,  be  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  air  100,  and  hydros 
gen  gas  50  measures,  it  will  b  a  few  minutes  be  reduced  to  87 ;  the 
dimmudon,  63,  divided  by  3=:21,  the  proportion  of  oxygen. 

(f,)  In  general,  the  platbum  at  common  temperatures  does  not 
act  upon  the  gases  that  are  found  mixed  with  hydrogen ;  but  if  the 
ball  is  hot,  it  sometimes  acts  upon  the  residuary  nitrogen  to  fijcm 
ammonia,  and  produces  a  diminution  greater  than  63. 

(g.)  Moist  platbum  sponge  has  the  same  power  as  dry,  onhr  it  re* 
quires  a  longer  time.  If  some  of  the  anmionio-muriate  oi  plati- 
num be  ignited  b  the  sealed  end  of  a  glass  tube,  or  if  its  solutioD  be 
decomposed  there,  by  a  rod  of  zinc,  a  thb  film  of  the  metal  will  ad- 
here firmly  to  the  bterior  of  the  tube.  In  such  a  tube,  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of  the  latter  and  common  air,  will  be  de» 
conqK>8ed  m  a  few  hours :  and  if  the  hydrogen  prevail,  all  the  otj'* 

Swill  disappear ;  b  this  manner  hydrogen  can  be  perfectfy'  pan* 
firom  oxygen ;  even  one  part  b  100  will  be  abstracted,  which  mudb 
exceeds  the  power  of  hydn^en  alone,  aided  by  the  electric  spaifc. 

(A.)  Dobereiner  supposed  this  to  be  a  peculiar  galvanic  arrange- 
ment, b  which  the  hydrogen  represents  the  zbc,  and  the  platbum 
the  copper ;  but  it  appears  that  no  heat  is  produced,  unless  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air  is  present ;  so  that  the  office  of  the  metal  appears 
to  be  to  produce  a  combustion  of  the  hydrogen. 

(t.)  Platbum,  b  fine  powder,  produces  no  action,  not  even  a  sfew 
one ;  the  laminated  metal  and  its  wire  are  equally  bert,  but  thicker 
leaves  and  wire  acted,  although  slowly,  when  heated  to  between 
300^  and  300^,  Centigrade.  A  very  thb  film  of  platbum,  rolled 
round  a  glass  tube,  or  suspended  freely  b  a  detonatbg  mixture,  pro- 
duced no  effect  b  several  days ;  but  when  crumpled  like  the  wad- 
dbg  of  a  gun,  it  produced  bstant  detonation. 

Q\)  Platinum  sponge  strongly  ignited,  loses  the  property  of  becom- 
bg  mcandescent ;  but  produces  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
combbation  of  the  two  gases. 

(k.)  This  phenomenon  appears  still  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
consiaered  that  it  happens  between  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  body 
known. 

(L)  If,  upon  a  mixture  of  spongy  platbum,  and  nitrate  of  platbum, 
and  ammonia,  a  iet  of  hydrogen  be  directed,  the  mixture  reddens, 
crackles,  and  emits  bflamed  sparks. 
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(m.)  AlcoM  is  turned  into  acetic  acid  alid  water,  by  the  action  of 
the  sulphtoretted  oxide  of  pUtinum  ;*  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  black  powder  which  zmc  precipitates  from  the  platinum  soiutioni. 

(n.)  Sereral  metals  act  in  a  similar  manner  upon  mixtures  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen ;  among  them,  palladium  is  the  most  effectual ; 
this  inetal,  and  iridium  inflamed  the  mixed  gases  at  coihmon  tempe- 
ratures, and  gold  and  silver  acted  efficiently  at  a  heat  below  212^. 

Modes  of  preparing  Platinum  sponge. 

(a.)  According  to  my  own  experience,  when  common  crude  grain 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  muriate 
of  anmionia;  this  orange  precipitate  being  collected  by  subsidence,  may 
be  partially  dried  in  a  Wedgwood's  or  other  dish,  and  then  transfer- 
red into  a  platinum  crucible,  which  may  be  gradually  heated  in  a 
little  earthen  furnace,  till  the  fiimes  of  muriate  of  ammonia  cease 
to  appear.  The  cover  of  the  crucible  may  now  be  put  on,  and  the 
whole  buried  in  burning  coals,  which  may  be  blown  by  hand  beQows, 
both  above  and  below,  until  it  is  fully  ignited ;  it  need  remain  in  this 
state  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  when  it  may  be  withdrawn 
and  cooled. 

(A.)  The  orange  precipitate  may  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  the  filter 
dried,  and  introduced  directly  into  the  crucible.  A  greater  division 
of  the  platinum  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  with  the 
carbon  of  the  burnt  paper,  and  causes  the  platinum  to  ignite  more 
readily  in  a  jet  of  hydrogen ;  neither  is  there  any  waste  of  the  pre- 
cipitate.f 

(c.)  If  a  stream  of  hydrogen  from  the  compound  blowpipe^  or 
other  iet,  fall  upon  the  sponge,  it  will  be  ignited,  and  the  hydrogen 
will  take  fire.| 

(d.)  If  the  oxygen  be  let  in  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  af- 
ter, the  mixed  gases  are  instantly  lighted  with  a  slight  explosion. 

*  Procnred  by  precipitating  the  muriate  or  platinum  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

t  The  above  circumstance  was  observed  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale  Colleee,  by  Mr. 
C.  U.  Shepard,  and  noted  Feb.  17, 1827.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,, 
for  April,  1829,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pleischel  recommends  that  a  piece  of  paper 
be  three  times  immersed  in  the  solution  of  muriate  of  platinum,  and  then  burnt,  which 
leaves  the  platinum  in  the  best  state  for  producing  ignition.  The  Editors  of  the  Jour- 
nal say,  that  a  little  of  the  ammonio-muriate  of  platinum  being  heated  upon  platinum 
foU,  in  a  spirit  lamp,  with  the  mildest  heat  that  will  dissipate  every  thing  v(^tile» 
the  platinum  will  bt  left  in  a  fit  state  to  inflame  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature. 

Dr.  Webster  recommends  dipping  a  cotton  cloth  in  the  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
platinum,  and  then  burning  it  to  tinder,  which,  if  kept  dry,  will  ignite  as  readily  as 
the  sponge. 

t  This  contrivance  is  so  sood  a  substitute  for  the  complicated,  although  elegant  in- 
strument of  Volta,  in  which  ajet  of  hydrogen  is  fired  by  a  spark  from  an  electropho- 
rus,  that  I  have  not  thousht  it  best  to  give  a  drawing  and  description  of  this  instru- 
ment, both  of  which  maybe  seen  in  Dr.  Hare's  Compendium,  p.  66. 
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(e.)  These  facts  are  best  exhibited  in  public,  by  placing  the  pla- 
tinum in  a  wine  glass,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  break  from  £e  sudden 
heat,  it  is  well  to  place  a  dish  beneath* 

(/.)  After  precipitation  of  the  orange  precipitate,  the  yellow  su- 
pernatant fluid  still  contains  platinum,  as  is  mdicated  by  muriate  of 
dn  and  hydriodic  acid — on  evaporation,  a  solid  is  obtain^,  consstii^ 
principally  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  probably  the  foreign  met- 
als;  for  on  heating  this  residuum  in  a  platbum  crucible,  as  in  &e  case 
of  the  sponge,  a  little  metallic  matter  is  obtained,  which,  however, 
does  not  ignite  the  hydrogen. 

babe's  COXPOtTND  OB  OXT-HTD&OOEK  BLOWPIPE. 

1.  Dr.  Robert  Habe,  of  Philadelphia,  invented  this  instrument 
m  1801 ;  and  m  December  of  that  year,  the  discovery  was  com- 
municated to  the  chemical  society  of  that  city;  in  1802,  an  account 
of  it  was  published  in  ai  pamphlet.*  It  was  used  by  Dr.  Hare  and 
the  author  of  this  work,  in  1802'— 3,  and  full  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ments were  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  Philadelphia,  Yd.  YL 
In  Dec.  1811,  an  exten»ve  series  of  experiments  was  performed  by 
the  author,  and  published  in  1812,  in  Dr.  Bruce's  Journal,  several 
years  before  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  were  performed.f 

2.  Dr.  Hare  is  entitled  exclusively  to  the  merit  of  the  discoveiy. 
The  contrivance  of  mixing  the  gases  before  hand  in  explosive  pro- 
portions, is  all  that  has  been  added,  and  this  is  not  an  improvement; 
it  introduces  a  serious  danger  where  there  was  none  before,  and  as 
regards  the  heat  produced,  is  attended  with  no  important  advantage. 

3.  The  principle  of  Dr.  Hare's  instrument  is,  that  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  coming  from  distinct  reservoirs,  mingle  at  the  mo- 
iment  of  their  exit  from  a  capiUary  orifice,  and  are  there  ignited  with 
perfect  safe^. 

4.  Dr.  Hare  first  ascertained,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
can  be  made  to  bum  together  in  this  manner;  that  the  heat  thus 
evolved,  surpasses  that  produced  by  any  other  mode  of  combus- 
tion, and  that  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  even  by  that  produced  by  Yol- 
taic  electricity;  this  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
great  capacity  of  the  gases,  especially  of  hydrogen  for  heat-J 

•  Which  was  republished  in  Vol.  XIY,  of  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  Lond.  and  ta  Ydi. 
XLV,  of  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  Paris. 

t  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  I»  p.  98,  and  Vol.  II,  p.  181. 

t  Being  an  independent  original  witness  to  tne  early  use,  (in  1802,)  of  this  fine  in- 
strument by  its  inventor ;  and  baring  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  frequentiy,  bf 
several  years  before  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  were  published,  as  well  as  etrer  since; 
I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  no  other  name,  than  that  of  Dr.  Hakk,  can  be, 
in  my  view,  rightfully  associated  with  the  invention  of  the  Compound  Blowpipe. 
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5.  The  apparatus  which  I  employ,  is 
that  represented  m  the  annexed  figure, 
the  parts  of  which  are  described  at  page 
184 ;  it  is  convenient  and  efTectual,  and 
has,  for  many  years,  enabled  me  to  per- 
form all  these  interesting  experiments 
with  great  facility,  and  on  a  large  scale. 
By  adverting  to  the  strictures  of  Dr. 
Hare,*  and  to  the  statement  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,f  it  will  be  apparent,  that  in 
point  of  efiect,  no  advantage  is  gamed 
by  mingling  the  gases,  previously  to 
their  combustion,J  and  a  serious  danger 
is  necessarily  encountered,  notwithstanding  the  wire  gauze,  and  oil, 
and  mercury  valves  that  have  been  interposed  b  the  apparatus  of 
Newman  or  Brooke,  whose  figure  is  annexed.^ 


It  is  a  smaU  copper  box,  (here  represented  on  the  left  of  the  page,) 

•  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  281.  t  Ibid,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  87.    . 

X  In  the  apparatus  which  1  employ,  itout  tubes  of  cast  silver  are  screwed  into  a 
piece  of  platinum,  shaped  like  the  lower  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,,  and  this  is  the 
part  of  the  instrument  where  the  gases  issue ;  but  common  brass  tubes  hard  soldered 
and  screwed  into  a  silver  frustrum,  will  answer ;  care  must  however  be  used,  tiiat 
the  silver  is  not  melted,  which  it  certainly  will  be,  if  allowed  to  sink  into  the  hole 
burned  into  a  charcoal  support,  on  which  any  thin^  is  melting  or  burning. 

§  Professor  Griscom  was  so  good  as  to  bring  this  mstrument  to  Yale  College,  some 
yearn  since,  and  we  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  it,  but  with  no  results  differ- 
ent  from  those  produced  by  Dr.  Hare's  blowpipe.  In  point  of  pressure,  we  carried 
it  so  far  that  the  copper  parallelepiped,  was  swollen  till  its  sides  were  convex,  but  no 
advantage  appeared  to  be  gained  by  great  pressiJre. 

29 
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furnished  with  an  bjecting  syringe^  for  the  introduction  of  the  gases, 
previously  mingled  m  the  proportions  to  form  water ;  it  is  furnished 
also  with  an  internal  valvular  apparatus  of  wire  gauze,  to  guard  against 
explosions,^  and  with  a  tube  of  efflux  mounted  vnth  a  stop  cock  and  a 
platinum  orifice.  Great  pressure  may  be  a  convenient  means  of  bring- 
mg  more  of  the  gases  into  the  reservoir,  but  it  is  of  no  avail  as  regards 
the  heat,  for  not  bemg  at  their  efflux,  adequately  resisted  by  the  air,  it 
amounts  to  nothmg  more  than  supplying  the  gases  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. The  previous  accurate  adjustment  of  the  proportions,  may  at 
first  view  seem  to  be  a  point  of  importance,  but  after  a  litde  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  hitting  this  proportion,  when, 
the  gases  come  firom  diflferent  reservoirs ;  the  eye  vriU  easily  perceive, 
by  the  color  and  size  of  the  flame,  and  the  appearance  of  the  focal 
point,  when  the  proper  proportion  is  attained ;  and  the  efiects  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  imporUnt  diflference  in  die  power  of  the  in- 
struments. Mr.  Brooke's  blowpipe  has  the  advantage  in  neatness  and 
convenience  of  size,  but  its  contents  being  soon  exhausted  roust  be 
firequendy  renewed.  It  is  obvious  diat  the  security  of  Dr.  Hare's 
contrivance  may  be  easily  connected  with  that  of  Mr.  Brooke,  by 
simply  providmg  two  condensing  boxes  of  proper  size,  one  for  hy- 
drogen and  the  other  for  oxygen,  aad  connecting  them  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  cut  on  page  225.  On  account,  both  of  strength 
and  capacity,  two  globes  of  metal  would  be  most  convenient ;  and 
an  instrument,  like  that  in  the  figure  above  referred  to,  would  unite 
all  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  different  varieties  of  appara- 
tus, hitherto  constructed  for  diis  purpose,  and  be  at  the  same  time, 
firee  from  their  mconveniences,  and  from  the  danger  attending  Mr. 
Brooke's. 

6.  The  figure  in  the  note  below  represents  the  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, at  present,  used  by  Dr.  Hare.  It  is  less  simple  than  those  that 
have  been  described,  but  the  inventor  says,  that  he  has  found  it 
equally  convenient  in  use,  as  the  most  simple  form,  "  while  its  parts 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  advantageous  adjustment."f 


*  On  n  principle  which  will  be  illustrated  under  the  history  of  the  safety  lamp,  in 
the  section  on  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases. 

t  **  B  is  a  brass  ball,  with  a  vertical  peroration,  terminating  in  a  male  screw  above, 
and  in  a  female  screw  below.  Another  perforation,  at  right  angles  to  this,  causes 
a  communication  with  the  tube,  f,  which  enters  the  ball  at  right  angles.  A  simi- 
lar,  but  smaller  brass  ball,  may  be  observed  above,  with  perforations  similar  to  Iboso 
in  the  larger  ball,  and  a  tube,  in  like  manner,  entering  it  laterally.  This  ball  ter- 
minates in  a  male  screw  below,  as  well  as  above.  The  thread  of  the  lower  screw  is 
carved  to  the  left,  while  that  of  the  screw  of  the  larger  ball,  which  enters  the  same 
nQt,n,  is  curved  to  the  right.  Hence  the  same  motion  causes  the  male  screws  to  ap- 
proach, or  recede  from  each  other,  and  thus  determines  the  deeroe  of  compresi4on 
given  to  a  cork  which  is  placed  between  them,  in  the  nut.  At  s,  above  the  ball,  a 
small  screw  may  be  observed,  with  a  milted  head.  This  is  connected  with  a  small 
tube  which  passes  through  the  cork  in  the  nut,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  external 
orifice,  o,  from  wiiich  the  flame  is  represented  as  proceeding.    This  tube  is  for  the 
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Effects  of  the  compound  blowpipe. 

1.  Every  variety  of  mineral  matter  has  been  melted  by  it,  except 
the  diamond ;  it  is  evident  that  this  substance  and  charcoal  are  ex- 
ceptions, merely  on  account  of  their  combustibility. 

2.  All  combustible  bodies  burii  in  the  focus,  not  excepting  any  of 
the  metals :  the  latter  exhibit  beautiful  phenomena,  depending  on  the 
color  of  their  oxides  and  of  the  flame :  platmum,  because  it  is  too  fixed 
a  substance  to  form  vapor,  burns,  not  with  flame  but  with  scintillation. 

8.  Peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  by  having  two  separate  reser- 
voirs for  the  gases. 

fa.)  We  use  the  hydrogen  flame  alone  if  we  wish  a  lower  degree 
of  neat. 


t  part  of  brass*  but  at  its  lower  end  terminates  in  a  tube  of  platina.  It  commoni- 
cates  by  lateral  apertures  with  the  cavity  of  the  upper  ball,  but  is  prevented  by  the 
cork,  from  communicating  with  the  cavity  in  the  other  ball.    Hence  it  receives  any 

SUB  which  may  be  delivered  into  the  upper  ball  from  the  lateral  pipe  which  enters 
at  ball,  but  receives  none  of  the  gas  which  may  enter  the  lower  ball,  B.*' 

"  Into  the  female  screw  of  the  latter,  a  perforated  cylinder  of  brass,  c,  with  a  cor- 
responding male  screw,  is  fitted.  The  perforation  in  this  cylinder,  forms  a  continu- 
ation of  that  in  the  ball,  but  narrows  below,  and  ends  in  a  small  hollow  cylinder  of 
platina,  which  forms  the  external  orifice  of  the  blowpipe,  o." 

«  The  screws,  $  $  $  t,  are  to  keep,  in  the  axis  of  the  lar^r  ball,  the  tube  which 
passes  through  it,  from  the  cavity  of  the  smaller  ball.  The  intermediate  nut,  by 
compressing,  about  the  tube,  the  cork  which  surrounds  it,  prevents  any  commune 
cation  between  the  cavities  in  the  two  balls.  By  the  screw,  s,  in  the  vertex,  the 
orifice  of  the  central  tube  may  be  adjusted  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  external 
orifice. — ^Three  difierent  cylinders,  and  as  many  central  tubes,  with  platina  orifices 
of  different  calibres,  were  provided,  so  that  the  name  might  be  varied  in  size,  agree- 
ably to  the  object  in  view.'* 
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(&.)  We  let  in  a  portion  of  oxygen,  more  or  less,  as  we  wish  the 
heat  to  be  increased  to  any  degree,  till  we  reach' the  maximum. 

(c.)  We  ignite  charcoal  by  the  compound  flame,  and  then  shut 
off  the  hydrogen,  if  we  wish  to  have  the  effects  of  oxygen  gas  alone. 

(d.)  This  is  beautifully  seen  b  burning  the  metals ;  we  first  raise 
the  heat  by  the  compound  flame,  and  when  the  globule  of  metal  is 
heated  very  intensely,  we  cut  off  the  hydrogen  and  permit  the  oxy- 
gen alone  to  flow,  which  at  that  high  temperature  sustains,  and  even 
bcreases  the  combustion  of  the  metak,  not  exceptmg  cobalt,  nickel, 
silver  and  gold. 

4.  Most  intense  light  is  exhibited,  by  bringing  incombustible  bodies, 
such  as  the  earths,  and  particularly  lime  and  argil,  in  the  form  of  a 
pipe's  stem,  or  of  porcelain,  into  the  focus :  the  naked  eye  cannot 
endure  the  light:  and  in  this  locus  the  most  refractory  substances, 
the  rocks,  the  pure  earths  and  the  gems,  are  melted ;  the  diamond 
alone  excepted,  which  bums  with  great  mtensity,  and  b  soon  exhaled 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.^ 

THE  ALKALIES. 

Preliminary  Remarki. 

Several  eminent  writers  at  the  present  time,  have  broken  up  the 
k>ng  established  class  of  alkalies,  and  disUributed  them  according  to 
relations  derived  from  their  composition :  ammonia  is  described  in 
connexion  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,*  and  potassa,  soda  and  lithia, 
under  the  metals.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  also  to  the  earths. 
This  course  is  logical,  but  it  is  highly  inconvenient;  for  it  is  scarcely 

Csible  to  take  more  than  a  few  steps  in  the  chemistry  of  particular 
ies,  widiout  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  alkalies,  in  our  experiments 


*  For  the  detaili  of  these  and  of  numerous  olher  experiments,  see  Dr.  Hsre'sori- 
gfaitl  pamphlet,  and  his  and  my  own  Various  memoirs  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  Phila- 
delphia; in  Tilloch*8  Phil.  Mag. ;  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique ;  in  Dr. 
Bruce^s  Journal,  and  in  the  American  Journal. 

Dr.  Hare  remarks,  (Comp.  p.  77,)  that  excepting  the  republication  of  his  memoir 
In  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  and  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  ct  de  Phys.  and  a  quotation  of  his 
reralts  in  Murray's  System  of  Chemistry,  they  had  been  generally  neglected. 
'*  Hence,  (adds  Dr.  Hare,)  a  modification  of  the  hvdro-oxygen  blowpipe  was  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Brooke.  Dr.  Clarke,  by  means  of  this  modincation,  repeMted  my  ex- 
periments and  those  of  Prof.  Silliman,  without  any  other  notice  of  our  pretensions 
than  such  as  was  calculated  to  convey  erroneous  impressions." 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  omission,  although  made  known,  was  never  corrected,  and 
that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Clarke,  most  of  which  had  been,  years  before,  performed 
and  accounts  of  them  publuhed  by  Dr.  Hare  or  myself,  were  entiUed  to  no  credit 
for  originality ;  while  the  almost  identity  (in  many  cases)  of  the  language  in  which 
thev  were  described,  with  that  used  by  us  so  long  t>efore,  proves  that  the  results 
with  the  two  instruments  were  the  same. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  transgress  the  kind  maxim,  nil  de  mortuis  ni$i  bonum  ;  but 
tnitli  oblices  me  in  this  instance  to  do  it. 

The  clums  of  Dr.  Clark.e  respecting  the  compound  blowpipe  were  entirely  un- 
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and  reasoning :  this  remark  is  perhaps  equally  true  of  the  principal 
acids,  and  both  these  important  classes  of  bodies  should  be  placed  sb 
early  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  student.  It  has  been  alrec|dy 
stated,  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  that  in  teaching,  I  have  found  the 
most  convenience  in  introducing  the  alkalies  before  the  acids ;  al- 
though my  preference  is  not  so  decided  that  I  should  have  any  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  opposite  course.  But,  I  am  not  willing  to  post- 
pone the  history  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  until  we  come  to  that  of 
the  metals,  and  to  treat  of  them  merely  as  appendages  of  those  bodies ; 
and  I  should  be  still  more  reluctant,  lor  the  sake  of  avoiding  this  diffi- 
culty, to  bring  in  the  metals  first,  or  in  connexion  with  the  simple 
combustibles,  as  some  authors  have  done ;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  alkalies^  and  earths  then  fall  in  naturally  as  metallic  oxides. 
It  is  true  that  modem  discovery  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  giving 
a  strictly  logical  definition  of  an  alkali;  but  the  bodies  that  have  usu- 
ally been  called  by  this  name  are,  in  some  of  their  forms,  familiarly 
known ;  they  have  also  a  sufficient  number  of  properties  m  common, 
to  distmguish  them  from  other  classes  of  bodies,f  and  this  is  the  most 
important  point  to  be  attained  m  our  arrangements.  It  is  true  also 
that  their  properties  graduate  into  those  of  some  of  the  earths;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  designate  the  latter  as  alkaline  earths,  and  to  leave 
the  remainder  of  them  to  be  called  earths  proper. 

Explanatory  Statement. 

The  alkalies,  when  they  ate  to  be  prepared  pure  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, are  generally  extracted  from  their  saline  combinations,  and  it 
IS  therefore  necessary  to  premise,  that  a  salt  is  composed  of  an  acid 
and  a  base :  the  alkaline  salts  have,  of  course,  an  alkalme  base,  and 
the  object  of  our  processes  is  to  separate  the  acid,  and  leave  the  base 
isolated,  and  free  also  from  accidental  bodies,  commonly  caUed  im- 
purities. 

In  giving  the  history  of  potassa,  soda  and  ammonia,  only  two  acids 
need  be  mentioned  :  potassa  and  soda,  as  they  occur  in  commerce, 
are  usually  found  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  ammonia 
both  with  that  and  with  the  muriatic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid,  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  oxygen,  is  a  gaseous  body,  which  when  com- 
bined with  the  alkalies,  blunts  their  properties,  but  it  is  easily  remov- 
ed from  these  combinations,  partially  by  heat  and  completely  by  the 
superior  affinity  of  lime.  It  is  also  entirely  expelled  by  stronger 
acids,  but  a  new  salt  is,  in  that  case,  formed ;  and  in  general  the  form- 
ing of  such  a  compound,  would  rather  retard  than  advance  our  pro* 


*  Ammonia  excepted,  which  no  one  arranges  under  the  metals, 
t  It  is  Bcarcelv  necessary  to  add,  that  I  do  not  include  the  new  alkaline  vegetable 
proximate  principles,  morphia,  delphia,  quinia,  strychnia,  &c. 
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gress  towards  obtaining  the  pure  alkali.  The  muriatic  acid  is  also  a 
gaseous  body :  it  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  alkalies  by  beat :  it  can 
be  displaced  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  vnll  only  engage  the  alkdi 
in  a  new  combination :  to  remove  it  entirely,  we  employ  lime  m  this 
case  alsoy^which  will  attract  it  away  and  leave  the  alkali  free  and  pure.* 

AMMOIflA — ^POTASSA — SODA — ^LITHIA. 
OENKRiLL  CHA&iLCTER    OF   ALUUUtES. 

(aA  Caustic  to  the  animal  organs. 

{&.}  Volatilizable  by  heat,  but,  except  ammonia,  not  decomposable 
by  heat  alone. 

(c.)  Combine  with  acids  and  form  salts  ;f  acids  and  alkalies  are 
antagonists. 

(a.)  Very  soluble  in  water,  even  m  the  state  of  carbonate  ^  solu- 
ble also  in  alcohol. 

{e.)  Tum;[  most  blue,  purple,  and  other  dark  vegetable  colors,  to 
green  ;  as  tincture  or  infusion  of  violets,  and  of  purple  cabbage. 

(/.)  Turn  most  yellow  vegetable  colors  to  brown;  as  turmeric  and 
rhubarb  ;  and  red  to  purple,  as  tincture  of  brazil  wood.^ 

(f .)  The  colors  altered  by  an  alkali,  are  generally  restored  by  a 
due  proportion  of  an  acid. 

(A.)  Unite  with  oils  and  form  soaps ;  corrode  woollen  cloth ;  and 
are  generally  powerful  solvents  of  animal  matter. 

(t.)  Taste,  acrid  and  peculiar ;  particularly  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  acids;  it  is  called  the  alkaline  taste,  and  in  a  milder  form, 
is  observed  m  pearl  ashes  and  soda. 

Sec.  I. — ^Ammonia.  II 

Remark. — ^This  alkali  is  placed  first  because  of  its  relation  to  ni- 
trogen, and  hydrogen,  which  have  been  described. 

*'  Hid  we  beruB  with  adds,  an  explanatory  statement  would  have  been  nece«iiy 
reapeeting  alkaues  and  Balls,  as  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  adds,  the  nitric  and 
muriatie,  are  extracted  from  saline  combinations. 

f  The  definition  of  alkali  proposed  by  Dr.  Ure,  founded  on  the  power  of  **  com- 
bining with  acids,  so  as  to  neutralize  or  impdr  their  actlTlty,"  would  eenfeund  Uiem 
with  the  earths  and  OMtallic  oxides. 

t  The  power  to  affect  vegetable  colors,  continues  even  after 'combination  witti 
carbonic  add,  which  distinguuhes  the  alkaline  from  the  earthy  carbonates.  Ammo- 
nia being  a  volatile  alkali,  sometimes  escapes  by  evaporation,  and  the  original  eolor 
is  thus  restored. 

§  Bibulous  paper,  wet  with  these  colored  solutions,  forms  test  papers,  by  which 
the  application  of  colors  is  easily  made.  Litmus  is  not  changed  bv  alkalies,  bat  If 
previously  reddened,  it  is  turned  back.by  an  alkali  to  its  orighial  color,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  test 

II  CaUed  also  the  volatile  alkali.  Popular  name  hartMhrnn^  because  it  was  an- 
cientlv  distilled  from  the  horns  of  the  hart  or  deer,  which,  in  common  with  other 
aidmal  matter  contain  its  elements. 
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1.  Th£  name  is  derived  from  that  of  sal  ammoniac,  or  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  and  this  from  the  sandy  country  of  Lybia,^  {f^H'^^9) 
where  the  salt  was  first  procured. 

2.  Discovery. — ^The  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  by 
heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  shops ;  he  collected  the  gas  in 
vials  filled  with  mercury,  which  was  expelled  by  the  gas. 


3. 


Process  for  obtaining  gaseous  Ammonia. 
Preparation. 


(a.)  From  equalparts 
of  potvderea  muriate 
of  ammonia^  and  dry^ 
slacked^  quick  lime^'m- 
timately  mingled,  and 
heated  moderately  m 
a  glass  retort ;;(  we 
receive  the  gas  over 
mercury,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed cut  of  Dr.  Hare. 

It  is  very  convenient 
to  displace  the  com- 
mon air,  by  conveymg 
the  gas,  by  a  glass  tube 
into  an  inverted  glass 
vessel ;  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  is  the  flask  containing  the 
materials ;  6  a  spirit  lamp,  for  heat ;  c  the  recipient, 
and  d  the  connecting  tube.     It  is  obvious  that  this  pro- 
cess is  founded  on  the  levity  of  the  gas,  which  displaces 
the  air  of  the  vessel. 

(6.)  Heat  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  to  expel 
the  gas ;  but  this  is  not  an  eligible  mode,  as  the  water  dis- 
tils over,  is  condensed  above  the  mercury,  and  reab- 
sorbs the  gas.     In  the  process  3,  (6.)  we  know  when 
the  recipient  is  full,  both  by  the  pungent  smell,  and  by 
bringing  a  feather  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  near  the  mouth      ^         , 
of  the  vessel,  when,  if  the  gas  is  overflowing,  there  will  ^tt!^^  ^^-^ 
be  a  white  cloud  of  regenerated  muriate  of  ammonia.     When  it  is 
important  to  have  the  gas  very  dry,  unslacked  lime  should  be  used ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  glass  and  break  it. 

4.  Physical  properties. 

*  Called  Ammonia.  Some  say  in  allusion  to  the  sand ;  otbcra  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

f  That  18,  slacked  with  such  a  portion  of  water,  as  to  remain  dry. 

t  Id  all  operations  for  collecting  gases  over  mercury,  ground,  tubulated  glass  re- 
torts are  better  than  flasks,  as,  from  the  pressure,  the  latter  are  apt  to  leak  at  the  cork. 
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(a.)  TVatupareni  and  colorleti;  imell^  highly  odoratU  and  pun^ 
gent. — ^Agreeable,  if  largely  diluted  with  air  ;  it  causes  a  sharp  prick- 
Ting  sensation  in  the  hands,  and  if  the  skin  is  moist,  it  is  absorbed,  and 
is  almost  corrosive  ;  combining  with  the  moisture  on  the  eye-balls,  it 
causes  a  sensation  of  intolerable  pain.  It  is  therefore  decidedly  caus- 
tic, and  could  it  be  made  solid  without  combination,  it  would  doubtless 
act  on  animal  matter  with  as  much  energy  as  the  fixed  alkalies  do. 

(6.)  Specific  Gravity  0.5957,  air  being  1. — Weighty  18.17,  at 
the  medium  temperature  and  pressure. 

(c.)  Hostile  to  animal  life, — An  animal  immersed  in  it  instantly 
dies.  It  kills  by  suffocation  and  excoriation ;  admitted  mto  the  fauces 
it  is  intensely  painful ;  it  causes  a  violent  spasm  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  glottis,  and  produces  the  most  distressing  coughing,  and  a  lasting 
irritation. 

5.  Chemical  properties. 

ia.)  Instantly  absorbed  by  watevj  a  drop  of  which  being  admitted 
agitated  with  the  gas,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  being  closed  by  the 
finger,  and  then  opened  under  the  fluid,  it  rushes  in  as  it  would  into  a 
iracuum.  Ice  melts  in  the  gas  more  rapidly  than  it  would  m  the  fire ;  if 
passed  up  into  ajar  of  gas  standing  over  mercury,  the  metal  rises  rap- 
idly as  the  ice  melts,  and  the  gas  is  absorbed  to  form  liquid  ammonia. 

\b.)  Ice-<old  water  absorbs  780  times  iis  volume  of  this  gat. — 
{Thomson.)  Sir  H.  Davy  has  stated  its  absorbability  at  475 ;  water 
easily  absorbs  this  quantity,  and  then  holds  about  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  the  gas.  Sir  H.  Davy's  more  recent  statement  was,  that 
670  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  was  condensed  into  one  of  water. 

(c.)  Aqiia  Ammonia  is 
prepared  in  pharmacy  and  in 
chemistry,  by  passing  am- 
moniacal  gas,  from  equal 
parts  of  slacked  lime,  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  heated 
in  an  iron  botde,  through  ice 
cold  water,  contained  in 
Woulfe's  bottles,  the  contents 
of  the  first  bemg  rejected  as 
impure.  For  a  figure  of 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  see  mu- 
riatic acid.  I  annex  a  cut 
from  Dr.  Hare,  of  an  appa- 
ratus which  wiU  answer  for 
a  common  experiment.  It 
needs  no  explanation. 

(d!.)  The  aqua  amm4>nue 
smells  like  the  gas;  it  is  a 
very  useful  reagent,  and  an 
efficacious  medicine. 


The  jiloro  Ug%  waler  k  impregBtted  with  fiaaismj  til*  Kglter 
k  is,*  as  appetiB  from  die  fdJowing  table  of  Sir  H.  Dnrjr^  in  iHiioll 
the  propoatioDs  are  by  weight 

Sp.  gr.                                 Ammouia.  Water. 

0.8760          -        •          32.60  .        -  67*50 

0.8876  ...     29.25  -        -        -      70.75 

0.9000           -        .          26.00  .        -  74,00 

0.9054  .        .        .      25.37  -        -        -      U.6$ 

0-9166          •        -          22.67  -        -  77.93 

0.9265  .        -        -      19.64  -        -        •      80.46 

0.9326          .        .           17.52  -        -  82.48 

0.9386  -        .        -      16.88  -        -        -      84.12 

0.9435          -        .          14.63  -        -  85.47 

0.9476  .        *        .      13.46  -        -        •     86.64 

9.9613          .        •           12.40  -        .  87.60 

0.9545  -        -        -.      11.56  .        •        .      88.44 

0.9673          -        •          10.82  -        -  8S(.18 

0.9697  .        .        -      10.17  .        -        -      89.63 

0.9619          •        •            9.60  •        •  90.40 

0.9692  •        .        -        9.60  -        -        -      90.60 

Dr.  tJref  has  given  another  table ;  he  thinks  the  numbers  in  Sir  H« 
Da^'s  too  high  hj  about  1  per  cent.  A  vial  containmg  224  grains 
of  mstilled  water,  will  contain  only  216  grains  of  strong  aqua  am- 
moniae. 

(e.)  Akohol  can  be  impregncUed  in  the  sdmt  manner^  and  it  may 
be  done  at  the  same  time,  in  a  separate  bottle  of  the  apparatus. 

{fi)  AmmoniaccH  gas  extinguiskes  Jlame^  but  bums  slightly  ;  very 
evidently,  if  taken  in  quantities  not  less  than  a  pmt,  and  having  at 
the  same  tkne  access  to  the  air,  when  it  bums  as  it  rises,  with  a 
a  voluminous  yellow  flame.|  If  it  were  collected  in  large  jars,  in 
die  manner  already  described,  3.  (a.),  it  would  doubtless  bum  with 
a  flame  still  more  conspicuous. 

(jg.)  ^  introduced  into  oxygen  gas^  in  the  form  of  a  jet^  U 
iumSf  and  the  products  are  water  and  nitrogen  gas ;  the  hydrogen 
uniting  with  the  oxygen,  and  leavmg  the  nitrogen  behind. 

6.  Analysis,  comfosition,  and  proportion  of  elements. 

(a.)  By  the  deetric  spark,  passed  through  the  gas,  standing  in  a 
detonating  tube,  over  mercury.  It  requires  two  or  diree  huncked 
discharges  to  eSdci  the  decomposition. 


*  The  ttme  ftct  is  obaenred  in  the  lolutions  of  its  salts.        f  Diet.  2d  Ed.  p.  14^. 
t  Am.Joof.  Vol.VI,p.l85. 
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(&.)  By  furnace  heat^  the  gas  being  driven  through  a  porcelain  tube ; 
but  the  decomposition,  is  m  this  way  very  tardy,  and  requires  an  in- 
tense heat  to  produce  a  few  bubbles  of  gas.*  It  is  much  better  done 
in  an  iron  tube,  filled  with  coils  of  iron  wire,  or  copper,  silver,  gold, 
or  pladnum;  their  relative  energy  corresponds  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  above,  but  iron  is  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful. The  explanation  of  this  decomposition,  appears,  at  first,  not 
very  easy ;  since  the  metals  do  not  combine  with  either  of  the  con- 
stituents of  ammonia,  and  are  not  altered.  Probably  they  act  by 
transmitting  heat ;  the  metals  neither  gain  nor  lose  in  weight,  and 
appear  to  act  as  conductors  only.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
gives  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen  gas,  in  mixture ; 
electrization  gives  the  same  result ;  by  weight,  17.64  hydrogen, 
82.35  nitrogen }  as  the  gases  are  condensed  mto  half  their  volume,  the 
specific  gravity  of  ammonia  is  not  that  of  nitrogen,  .9782+3  hydro- 
gen .2083=1.1865,  but  half  of  this  =.593.t 

A  soft,  pasty,  semi  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  when  a  globule 
of  mercury  is  galvanized,  or  a  piece  of  potassium  laid,  in  a  cavity, 
in  a  solid  ammoniacal  salt,  particularly  in  muriate  of  ammonia; 
it  resembles  an  amalgam,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  either 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  or  both,  has  a  metallic  base ;  but  the  sub- 
stance has  never  Eeen  obtained  isolated,  and  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion can  be  built  upon  it. 

(c.)  By  oxygen. — 100  measures  of  ammonia  +50  of  oxygen, 
being  detonated  over  mercury  in  a  tube,  the  oxygen  disappears  ; 
then  add  30  or  35  measures  more  of  oxygen ;  detonate  again ;  one 
third  of  the  entire  diminution  is  oxygen,  and  double  this  is  die  hydro- 
gen ;  the  nitrogen  remains,  deducting  any  that  may  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  oxygen  gas ;  this  result  corresponds  with  that  under 
(J.)  givmg  3  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  nitrogen,  whicli,  as  they 
exist  in  a  state  of  combination  in  ammonia,  are  condensed  into  2  vol- 
umes ;  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  therefore,  doubles  its  volume ; 
it  is,  however,  no  longer  ammonia,  but  a  mixture  of  its  constituent 
gIBiseSf  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

[d.)  The  mixed  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  obtained  by  igne- 
ous or  electrical  decomposition,  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  detonation  with  oxygen,  and  will  give  the  same  result.f 


*  As  the  aminonia  is  instantly  absorbed  by  water,  none  of  it  will  pass  throuf^h  that 
fluid,  and  the  mixed  gases  obtained,  are  of  course  hydrogen  and  nitrosen.  I  hare  re- 
peatedly carried  this  experiment,  by  the  aid  of  bellows,  almost  to  the  fusion  of  the 
porcelain  tube,  without  obtaining  a  cubic  inch  of  gas;  while  if  there  be  iron  ia  the 
tube,  the  gases  coino  over,  abundantly. 

t  .695  is  the  number  which  we  have  quoted,  p.  232 ;  Dr.  Thomson  slates  it  at  .690. 

t  The  analysis  by  chlorine  is  very  elegant  and  easy.  See  that  topic.  The  chlo- 
rine removes  the  hydrogen,  and  leaves  the  nitrogen. 
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7.  Synthesis. 

(a.)  Hydrogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas^  mingled  in  the  proper  pro" 
portions,  do  not  farm  ammonia j  nor  would  they  ever  do  it — ^their  spe- 
cific caloric  opposes  the  union ;  they  would  remain  always  a  mere 
mixture. 

(b.)  Hydrogen  in  its  nascent  state,  meeting  with  nitrogen,  forms 
ammonia  ;  this  happens  when  hydrogen  is  disengaged  from  moistened 
iron  filings,  included  in  a  jar  of  nitrogen. 

(c.)  Nitric  add,  acting  on  tin  or  on  phosphorus,  forms  ammonia  ; 
water  furnishing  the  hydrogen  and  the  acid  the  nitrogen ;  it  is  then 
disengaged  by  a  little  lime  which  arrests  the  acid,  and  the  ammonia 
is  perceived  by  its  odor,  and  by  a  white  fume  witli  muriatic  acid.* 

{d.)  Ammonia  is  formed  during  animal  decomposition  ;  both  its 
elements  being  evolved  from  the  animal  matter,  and  unitbg  at  the 
instant ;  this  is  the  origin  of  ammonia  in  stables,  privies,  and  other 
similar  places. 

8.  Action  on  coLORs.f 

(a.)  Red  tincture  of  alkanet  becomes  blue  ;t  blue  infusion  of  cab- 
bage, green ;  diluted  yellow  tincture  of  rhubarb  or  turmeric,  brown, 


•  AnD.  de  Cbim.  et  de  Physique,  XXIV.  295. 

t  I  am  Dot  aware  that  any  reason  has  been  suggested  for  these  changes  of  color ; 
certainly  none  has  occurred  to  xne  that  is  satisfactory.  As  a  general  fact,  permanent 
changes  of  color  depend  on  changes  of  compositioo,  as  is  evinced  in  innumerable 
cases;  for  instance,  red  lead  and  red  precipitate  contain  oxygen,  a  colorless  body, 
and  metals,  one  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  gray ;  indigo  is  intensely  blue, 
but  becomes  green  by  losing  oxygen.  In  the  case  of  the  test  colors,  the  color  is 
permanent,  as  long  as  the  coloring  matter  is  not  decomposed,  which  happens  event- 
ually, and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  a  peculiar  combination  takes  place  between  the 
coloring  matter  and  the  acid  or  alkali,  although  we  can  give  no  reason,  any  more  than 
in  other  cases,  why  these  particular  colors  should  result,  or  why  there  should  be  any 
change  of  color. 

The  autumnal  hues  of  the  leaves  of  trees  probably  depend  on  similar  causes ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  fuller  developeraent  of  acid  or  alkali,  by  the  variations  of  temperature  ; 
for  these  agents  always  etist  abundantly  in  vegetable  bodies,  and  particularly  in  their 
fluids.  It  IS  not  impossible  that  galvanic  principles,  may  aid  in  producing  and  mod- 
ifying  the  eflects. 

If  any  person  would  examine  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  maple,  for  instance,  just  be- 
fore the  first  autumnal  frosts,  and  while  they  are  still  green,  he  could  easily  decide 
whether  acid  or  alkali  were  predominant,  or  whether  either  was  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  freedom ;  then  let  him  examine  the  leaves  after  they  have  turned  red,  a  color 
which  we  should  of  course  attribute  to  the  developement  of  acid.  A  similar  exa- 
mination should  be  made  of  the  chemical  condition  of  leaves  exhibithig  other  col- 
ors produced  by  decay,  as  the  yellow  of  the  hickory,  the  brown  of  several  species  of 
oak,  &.C.  and  so  of  the  different  colors  observed  in  leaves  of  the  same  trees  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  decomposition. 

In  the  American  Journal,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  215,  there  is  a  reference  to  an  essay  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Aout,  1828,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the 
colored  parts  of  vegetables,  appear  to  contain  a  particular  substance,  called  by  Prof. 
I>e  Candolle,  chromuU,  and  the  autumnal  change  in  the  color  of  leaves  is  attributed 
tvOie  fixation  of  oxygen,  and  to  a  sort  of  acidification  of  the  chromult. 

\  We  owe  this  very  convenient  test,  to  Dr.  Hare. 
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kc. ;  acids  bring  the  cobrs  back,  as  has  been  stated  m  gMog  Am 
general  characters* 

{h.)  In  appljring  these  coiors,  we  may  fill  a  small  tube  stopped  a| 
eoe  end,  or  an  essence  vial,  with  the  colored  fluid,  and  with  a  finger 
oa  the  mouth,  turn  it  upward  into  a  jar  of  the  gas  standing  over  niar<- 
eury  i  instantly  the  eoknr  wiU  change,  and  the  gas  be  absorbed. 

9.  Coia>KNSATI01V  OF  THE  GAS,  BT  COLD  AND  raXSSCntE. 

This  was  accomplished  by  Mr«  Faraday,*  by  disengaging  il  in 
aealed  syphon  tubes,  &om  cUoridef  of  silver  which  absorbs  it  m 
lai^e  ouintities,  100  gnuns  absorbing  190  cubic  inches  of  the 
gas.  The  leg  of  the  syphon  containing  the  chloride,  was  heated  «» 
100^  Fahr.  and  the  other  leg  kept  cold  by  ice.  AramcMuacal  gas  wae 
evoked,  and  part  of  it  was  by  the  pressure  of  the  rest,  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state.  It  was  a  cobriess  flmd ;  ka  refractive  power  was  great-* 
er  than  that  of  water,  and  at  50^,  its  pressure  eipiaUed  $.5  atmos- 
pheres ;  its  specific  gravity  was  0.76,  water  being  1. 

10.  Process  in  the  arts. 

By  the  distillatbn  of  bones,  and  other  firm  paits  of  animal  snb- 
atttioea,  ammonia  is  generated,  by  the  reaction  of  its  elements,  but 
it  is  more  or  less  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  Among  the  ele- 
ments of  animal  matter,  we  always  find  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The 
ammonia  obtained  is  impure,  mixed  with  animal  oil,  tzc  and  is  pui- 
rified  by  combining  it  with  the  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
decomposing  this  ammoniacal  salt  by  quick  lime,  in  the  manner  alrea- 
dy described.  In  the  manufactories,  bones  and  horns  are  commonly 
employed,  and  sometimes  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter  houses.  Aa 
iron  retort  or  still  is  generally  used ;  the  bones  are  introduced  roughs 
ly  broken*  and  a  strong  heat  applied.  A  tar  like  substance,  oil,  and 
very  fetid  gases,  are  evolved,  which  should  always  be  burned  as 
they  are  both  noxious  and  disgusting.  Valves  are  sometimes  fixed 
in  d)e  apparatus  to  prevent  the  return  of  common  air ;  this  would  of 
course  happen  when  the  apparatus  grows  cold,  and  the  air  by  ming- 
ling with^  the  inflammable  gases,  might  occasion  an  explosion,  when 
the  fire  is  lighted  again.  Animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  remains  in  the  iron  vessel.  | 

11.  Pharmaceutical  process. 

To  procure  aqua  ammoniae,  we  may  employ  either  a  still§  or 
Woulfe  8  bottles ;;  the  latter  are  always  used  in  phtbac^ical  laborato- 
ries }  the  proportions  of  the  materials  are  1  to  2  parts  of  slacked  lime, 
and  1  of  pulverized  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  gas  is  received  in  water, 


«  Phil.  Traoi.  ISSS,  ^  lOS.  f  MuKito.  t  Gray*^  Op.  Chem. 

$  Id  the  larg*  way,  «»•  of  iron  k  uwd  with  a  atone'ware  haad,  and  atooa^warft  hot* 
Ilea  may  be  uaed  for  the  condcnaatioiK 
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equal  in  weight  to  the  sah  employed ;  it  is  kept  cold  hjicear  fsnaw^f 
or  at  least  by  cold  water  often  renewed.  When  the  gai^  ceases,  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  to  the  materials  in  the  retort,  will  renew  the 
flow  of  gas,  and  produce  complete  decomposition ;  ten  pounds  of  sal 
ammoniac  should  produce  thirty  pounds  of  aqua  ammonis,  sp.  gr. 
•950,  and  containing  about  12  per  cent,  of  ammonia.*  The  Edin- 
burgh c(^ege  prepare  it  of  the  strength,  .989 ;  that  of  London,  .960. 

12.  NATtJRAI/  SOUBCES. 

From  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  as  in  privies  and' 
stables,f  &c. ;  it  is  probable  that  ammonia  is  produced  generally 
during  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  oodies ;  a  pungent, 
reviving,  and  antiseptic  gas  thus  springs  up,  from  the  very  iKisom  of 
putrefaction. 

The  Chenopodiura  vulvaria  emits  this  gas  m  the  act  of  vegetation, 
and  many  flowers,  even  those  with  an  agreeable  odor|  do  the  same. 

13.  General  inference. 

In  destructive  distillation,  and  in  spontaneous  decomposition,  the 
appearance  of  ammonia  indicates  nitrogen,  and  of  course  hydrogen. 

This  remark  will  apply  not  only  to  animal  substances,  but  to  plants^ 
when  they  affi>rd  ammonia,  as  all  those  do  which  putrefy  with  an  an- 
imal odor. 

14.  Polarity. 

Ammonia  is  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  in  the  galvanic  eircahy 
and  is  therefore  electro*positive. 

15.  Combining  weight  17 — ^made  up  of  1  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen 14,  and  3  of  hydrogen  a  17. 

16.  Medical  and  other  uses."— These  are  important;  taken  in-^ 
temally,  in  the  propcMrtion  of  8  or  10  drops  to  a  wine  glass  full  of  wa- 
ter, ammonia  is  a  powerful  and  valuable  stimulant,  producing  the  most 
useful  effect  of  alcohol,  but  without  its  mischiefs.  It  is  also  an  ant**' 
acid. 

Externally,  it  is  a  rubefacient,  but  it  is  generally  used  in  the  form 
of  volatile  liniment,  made  by  agitating  aqua  ammonis  in  a  vial  vritb' 
olive  oil.  Ammonia  is  a  very  valuable  antidote  to  poison.  Either 
the  aqua  ammoniaB,  the  carbonate,  or  the  volatile  liniment  may  be 
used  externally,  and  the  two  former  internally.^ 

'The  iron  bottles  ia  which  quickiilver  is  brought,  answer  very  well  for  the  ile- 
eompositioD  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  Uie  muriate  of  lime  is  easily  extr^ted  from  them 
by  hot  water. 

t  In  these  places^  the  ammonia  is  mixed  with  fetid  gases;  the  pungeney  belongs 
to  the  former,  and  the  disagreeable  odor  to  the  latter.  The  ammoni«i  is  often  so 
abundant  as  to  prodace  a  white  cloud,  when,  in  these  places,  the  stopper  is  withdrawn 
from  a  vial  of  muriatic  aeid.  In  Europe,  ancient  hotels  are  sometimes  filled  with 
ammoniacal  exhalations,  arising  from  the  privies  within  the  premises. 

t  Jour,  de  Phar.  Feb.  1824>  p.  100 ;  also.  Am-  Jour.  Vol.  X, p.  190. 

§  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  183. 
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It  is  given  to  animals,  to  relieve  the  inflation  occasioned  by  eating 
excessively  of  green  grass,  clover,  lucerne,  be.  It  is  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  use  in  practical  chemistry. 

Remarks. 

Ammonia  is  one  of  those  gases  which  destroy  animal  life,  when 
it  is  mingled,  in  only  a  small  proportion,  with  the  air  that  is  respired. 

It  was  found  by  Chevallier  in  iron  rus^,  in  situations  exposed  to 
animal  effluvia ;  it  was  formed  when  clean  iron  that  had  been  ignited 
was  boiled  in  pure  water,  and  it  appears  to  be  always  formed  when 
iron  decomposes  water  in  contact  with  air ;  the  water  affording  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  air  the  nitrogen. 

It  appears  also  to  exist  in  natural  iron  ores,  such  as  the  red  hema- 
tite of  Spain,  the  micaceous  ore,  and  the  Jenite  of  Elba.* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ammonia  is  formed  when  mois- 
tened iron  filings  are  placed  in  nitrogen  over  mercury,  as  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Austb,  in  1788. 

Sec.  II. — ^PoTAssA. 

1.  Name. 

From  the  potashes  of  conmierce ;  and  their  name  is  obviously 
derived  from  ashes,  and  the  pots  (called  potash  kettles,)  in  which  the 
lixivium  is  boiled  down.  Some  of  the  old  names  were,  vegetable 
alkali — salt  of  tartar — ^salt  of  wormwood,  and  alkali  of  nitre,  in  allu- 
sion, to  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  alkali  is  obtained. 

2.  Process  of  the  ARTs.f 

The  watery  lixivium |  of  the  ashes^  mixed  with  quick  lime,  beine 
boiled  down  in  the  iron  pots  or  kettles,  the  residuum  is  ignited,  and 
then  constitutes  the  potashes  of  commerce.  Placed  in  a  revedbera- 
tory  furnace,  and  stirred  while  the  flame  plays  upon  it,  it  becomes 
white,  and  is  then  the  pearlashes  of  commerce  ;  it  is  thus  purified  by 
fire  only,  by  the  destruction  of  extractive  and  other  combustible  mat- 
ter, and  the  dissipation  of  volatile  principles,  gases,  be. ;  it  loses  gen- 
erally about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  || 

The  purest  alkali  is  obtained  from  the  mutual  action,  in  a  red  hot 
iron  pot,  of  nitre  1 ,  and  tartar  2 ;  the  basis  of  both  salts  being  potash, 

•  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  181. 

I  To  render  tbis  proeem  intelligible,  nothing  more  need  be  premiied  tbtn  that  be- 
ildei  imparities,  the  potash  of  commerce  is  found  combined  with  carbmiic  add, 
which  the  lime  detaches  by  its  superior  affinity,  and  thus  liberates  the  alkali. 

t  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a  lye  made  with  ashes,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  lix,  denoting  tills  preparation,  and  L4xa  is  a  worker  in  tibis  branch  of  die 
Arts.— Parkes. 

§  When  wood  is  burned,  the  ashes  constitute  about  1-iOOth  part  of  its  weicfat.^— 
Ure*B  Diet. 

II  See  Dr.  Roger*s  account  in  Am.  Jour.  Vot  VIII,  p.  804. 
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and  the  acids  being  destroyed  by  their  action  on  each  other ;  also  by 
igniting  nitre  in  a  crucible  of  gold. 

3.  Preparation  or  potassa,  or  pure  potash. 

Take  1  part  potashes,  or  pearl  ashes,  and  good  quick  lime  2,  with 
abundance  of  water ;  boil  for  an  hour,  in  an  iron  or  copper  kettle,  till 
the  fluid  neither  effervesces  with  acids,  nor  precipitates  lime  water.* 
Strain  it  through  a  coarse  brown  towel,  stretched  on  a  frame  with  ten- 
ter hooks,  and  hot  water  should  be  repeatedly  passed  through,  until  wo 
have  used  ten  times  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash employed*  The  caustic  fluid  may  be  put  up  in  black  bot- 
tles, and  aUowed  to  settle  over  night ;  the  next  mormng  it  may  be 
drawn  off  by  a  glass  syphon.  To  avoid  burning  the  mouth,  the  sy- 
phon tube  may  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  finger  being  pressed  up- 
on the  mouth  of  the  longer  leg,  the  shorter  may  be  dexterously  turn- 
ed into  the  botde's  mouth,  without  breaking  the  column  in  the  sy- 
phon, the  water  in  which  may  be  allowed  to  run  off, 
and  the  fluid  is  then  saved  for  evaporation. 

In  general,  filtermg  succeeds  badly  with  caustic 
alkalies,  unless  very  weak,  as  they  are  apt  to  corrode 
the  filters,  and  paper  can  scarcely  be  used,  unless 
for  small  assays.  If  the  filtering  is  slow,  the  car-^  [ 
bonic  acid  of  the  air  is  apt  to  combine  with  the  alkali, 
and  to  prevent  this,  Mr.  Donovan  contrived  the  an- 
nexed apparatus,  in  which  A  is  the  filtering  fimnel, 
whose  mouth  is  obstructed  bv  folds  of  linen  ;t  D  is 
the  receiving  vessel,  and  c  is  a  connecting  tube,  to 
prevent,  at  once,  any  communicadon  with  the  exter- 1* 
nal  air,  and  any  accumulation  of  pressure  in  the 
lower  vessel.  J 

(ft.)  Boil  the  sohidon*^  down  to  dr3mess  in  a  clean  iron  ketde ;  fuse 
the  mass  in  a  silver  crucible ;  pour  it  out  on  a  marble  slab ;  break  it  up, 
without  delay,  and  cork  it  tight  from  the  air  in  a  glass  bottle.  Cream 
of  tartar,  ignited  in  a  crucible,  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  boiled 
with  sufficient  lime,  obtained  clear  by  subsidence  and  decantation, 
and  solid  by  evaporauon  in  a  silver  vessel,  to  the  consistence  of  oil, 
gives  a  cake  of  the  pure  hydrate  of  potassa,  without  the  trouble  ojf 
using  alcohol.    It  must  be  put  up  immediately,  in  close  botdes. — Ure* 


*  Taking  care,  proTided  the  solution  of  HksM  is  strong,  to  dilute  it  with  pure 
water ;  otherwise  it  may  precipitate  the  lime,  by  seizing  Uie  water,  and  thus  give  a 
delusive  indication. 

t  Better  by  fragments  of  glass,  coarser  below  and  finer  and  fitier  above ;  water  is 
passed  through,  both  before  and  alter  an  experiment,  to  remove  impurities,  and  thus 
a  permanent  filter  is  obtained  for  acids  and  other  corrosive  fluids.  D.  0. 

t  Ann.  Phil.  26, 116,  and  Turner,  2d  Ed.  p.  406. 


Vol 


h  For  a  table  shewing  the  real  quantities  of  alkali  In  aqueous  solutions,  see  Henry, 
)l.  I,  p.  628, 10th  London  Ed. 
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TUs  substance,  mixed  with  lime,  and  fbsed  and  cant  in  cylindrical 
moulds,  forms  the  caustic  called  lapis  infemalU,  or  lapis  catisdcus 
of  the  shops.  It  is  said  that  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged,  duriog  its  so- 
lution b  water,  and  that  it  varies  apparently  with  the  impurity  of  the 
^cimen. 

(c.)  It  is  WW  caustiCf  but  coniains  all  the  soluble  impurities^  chie^ 
•ly  saks,  carbonate,  muriate,  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  sUex,  and  oxide 
of  iron  and  manganese,  &c. ;  to  purify  it,  dissolve  it  in  good  alcohol ; 
ihe  soludon  will  be  wine  red  ;  tne  watery  solution  of  the  salts  b^ 
low  is  immiscible  with  the  alcoholic  soludon  of  the  alkali,  and  the  solid 
impnriues  are  at  the  bottom.  Evaporate  the  alcohol,*  and  finish  the 
process  in  a  silver  basin  or  crucible,  with  moderate  igniticm ;  then 
break  up  the  mass,  and  secure  it  from  the  air. 

It  still  contains  a  litde  carbonic  acid,  ariang  from  the  reaction  of 
the  alkali  on  the  alcohol,  or  absorbed  firom  the  air.  The  addition  of 
barytic  water,  previous  to  the  last  evaporation,  will  entirely  remove 
the  carbonic  acid. 

(d.)  Hydrate  ^ Potassa.-^^Tbisis  the  substance  above  described. 

if  tne  whole  of  the  akohol  be  not  expelled,  the  alkali  will,  on  cod- 
ing, crystallize  in  single  or  double  plates,  needles,  or  tetrahedral  py^ 
ramids.  This  hydrate  contains  one  proportion  of  water,  9,  and  one 
of  potassa,  which,  as  we  shall  see  under  potassium,  is  represented  by 
48,  and  its  equivalent  is  therefi»re  57.  Heat  alone  will  not  separate 
the  wnter  from  it ;  if  it  is  urged,  the  alkali  will  rise  along  with  the 
water,  which  can  be  separated  only  when  it  enters  into  new  combini^ 
tions. 

4.   PROPS&TIES. 

(a.)  Solid  at  common  temperatures ;  melts  at  300^,  and  is  vola- 
talized  at  low  ignition,  with  a  visible  cloud  of  caustic  fumes,  highly 
acrid ;  color,  white  or  gray ;  taste,  when  strong,  burning  and  in- 
tolerable ;  corrodes  and  destroys  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
subverting  completely  the  organic  texture,  and  in  a  word,  it  posses- 
ses, in  perfectioQ,  and  in  full  energy,  all  the  characters  of  alkalies, 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  their  properties. 

(&•)  It  afiects  vegetable  colors  as  ammonia  does ;  in  addition  to 
the  colors  enumerated  under  ammonia,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  red  rose,  answers  very 
well. — Parkes, 

(c.)  Deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air^  and  by  absorbing  carbonic 
acid,  becomes  partially  mild  again.    It  acquires  moisture  so  rajHdly, 


*  Or  dIstO  off  and  save  the  first  half  of  It,  in  a  receiver,  as  it  will  be  alcohol  of  t 
good  quality ;  the  remainder  wUl  contain  more  water,  and  is  scarcely  worth  sa- 
ving ;  (here  is  danger,  besides,  if  we  evaporate  too  low  in  a  glass  vessel,  fliat  it  will 
be  attacked  by  the  alkafi. 
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from  the  air,  ds  speedily  to  change  the  color  of  an3r  of  the  alkaline 
test  papers  upon  which  it  is  laid.    Turmeric  paper  shews  it  welL 
Crystallized  hydrate  of  potassa^  produces  cold  during  its  solution  in 
water,  while  the  solid  alkali  evolves  heat^ 
"  6.  CoMPOsitioN. — -See  potassium. 

6.  FohABitr.^'^EIeetro  positite }  it  is  attracted  to  the  negative 
pole  in  the  galvanic  circuit. 

7.  Origin. 

From  vegetables  that  have  no  Connexion  with  salt  watef .    Plant* 

Jield  more  than  trees ;  the  branches  more  than  the  trunk ;  the  small 
ranches  more  than  the  large,  and  the  leaves  most  of  all.  Her^ 
baceous  plants  ]rield  more  ashes  and  more  alkali  than  wood.  Fumi<« 
tory*  is  said  to  jdeld  more  salt  than  any  other  plant,  and  wormwood 
more  alkali  than  any  other  vegetable* 

One  thousand  pounds  of  the  following  vegetables  yielded  saline 
matter  in  the  following  proportions. 

Wormwood,        -        -       748     Fumitory,  -        -        360 

Stalks  of  sunflower,  349     Beech,  -        -        -    219 

Stalks  of  Turkey  Wheat,  or  Ehn,  .        .        .        l66 

Maize,  -  -  -  198  Fir,  •  -  -  •  132 
Vme  branches,    •        -       162  6  Oak,  -        -        -         111 

Fern,  cut  in  Aug.    •        -   116     Headi,  -        -        -     115 

Sallow,       -        -        -       102     Aspen,       -        •        .  61 

Box,      ...  78  Kirvmn. 

Fern  leaves  are  used  in  Yorkshire,  in  England,  in  cleaning  cloth 
for  fulling,  and  appear  to  affi>rd  alkali  already  developed. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  soap  is  made  from  the  alkali  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  peat. 

The  resinous  and  odorous  woods  afford  litde  alkali ;  hence  the 
ashes  of  pine  wood  are  regarded  m  families,  as  worthless  for  soap- 
making. 

Potatoe  tops  yield  a  great  deal  of  alkali. 

The  alkali  of  ashes  arises  principally  from  salts  existing  in  the  veg-* 
etable  juices,  and  modified  by  the  fire.f 

8.  History. 

In  an  impure  state,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  i  Pliny  states  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans,  formed  soap  of  ashes  and  tallow ;  and  Dr< 
Thomson  thinks  that  dieir  ashes  were  the  same  with  our  potash« 

*  In  Mr.  Kirwan's  table,  quoted  in  the  text.  Fumitory  is  stated  to  yield  but  about 
half  as  much  saline  matter  as  wormwood. 

t  As  the  alkali  of  vegetables  is  not  an  essential  constituent,  and  is  derived  from  the 
soil,  the  quand^  which  any  plant  will  affi)rd,  will  depend  on  the  qualities  of  the 
earth,  in  which  it  is  raised.  Hence  we  can  account  for  the  discrepancies  of  different 
experimenters  respecting  the  relative  quantities  of  alkali  af&rded  by  different  plantt< 
— J.  T. 

31 
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lodeed  it  was  not  known  in  purity  until  nSS,  when  Berthcdlot  ggve 
the  process  by  alcohol. 

In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  an  eruptioa 
of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  '^  a  complete  soap  boiler's  shop  was  discov- 
ered, with  soap  in  it,  which  had  evidently  been  made  by  the  combi- 
nation of  oil  and  alkali,"  and  it  was  perfect,  although  it  had  been 
made  more  than  seventeen  centuries.* 

9.  Tests  for  poTASH.f 

1.  With  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  it  forms  a  precipitatei  which, 
when  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  forms  peculiar  white  streaks. 

9*  Af  uriaie  of  platinum  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  a  triple  salt  of 
platinum  and  potash^  forming,  by  gentle  evaporati<Hi  to  dryneas,  and 
the  addition  of  cold  water,  "  small  shining  crystals." 

3.  Potash  b  precipitated  by  nothing.— 3\fmer. 

10.  PUASMACKVTlCJkh  PB^SPARATION   AND   MBDIOAL  USB. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparation  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
which  has  been  already  described  for  the  purification  of  the  alkaH. 

The  principal  use  ot  caustic  pota^  b  as  an  escharotie ;  the  cylin- 
drical masses  found  in  the  shops,  are  often  impure,  and  partially  car- 
bonated and  deliquesced,  and  will  sometimes  disappoint  the  practi- 
(ieter.  That  which  is  carefully  prepared  by  the  process  3.  (a.)  and 
(&.)  is  much  more  powerful.  Potash  is  mixed  with  lime  to  render  it 
milder,  and  less  deliquescent  $  this  is  the  kali  causticum  cum  cake^  of 
the  pharmacopeias.  The  pure  alcoholic  potassa,  prepared  by  the  pro- 
eess  3.  (c.)  is  a  very  certain  caustic,  and  if  fused  at  ignition,  in  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  process,  broken  up  immediately,  and  put  up  in  close 
vials,  it  discovers,  even  in  several  years,  no  disposition  to  debqiies- 
cence,  and  preserves  its  crystalline  structure.J 

Caustic  alkali  has  been  used  as  a  lithontriptic.  When  the  concre- 
tions consist  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia,  there  is  often  a  favor- 
able effect  produced,  but  it  is  difficult  to  persist  long  in  the  use  of 
such  a  remedy,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  injection  into  the  bladder. 

When  there  is  to  be  a  bng  perseverance  in  the  use  of  alkaline 
remedies,  they  must  be  taken  in  a  milder  form,  as  will  be  mention- 
ed under  their  carbonates. 


*  Purkei*  Cbeoi.  Essays. 

f  The  nitrate,  oxalate,  or  oxide  of  nickel,  fused  with  borax,  will  give  a  blue  cotor 
with  Mtre,  feldspar,  or  aoy  substance  coDtainine  potash,  and  the  presence  of  soda 
does  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  color ;  if  nickel  contains  cobalt,  the  glass 
wiU  have  a  brown  color.— ^m.  Journal,  Vol.  XVI,  p,  387. 

t  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  used  to  obtain  this  alkali  from  the  lab- 
oratory, in  all  cases  when  he  wished  an  energetic  and  certain  eflect,  and  it  never  dis- 
appointed him.  I  have  many  times  gone  through  the  whole  labor  of  preparing  it 
apd  although  the  processes  are  trouble^ionic,  the  result  is  very  valuable,  both  to 
chemistry  and  medicine. 
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Remarks. — Common  ashes  effervesce  powerfully  with  acids,  and 
they  easily  give  a  solution  with  hot  water,  which  affects  tlie  taste  with 
the  perception  of  alkalbity,  and  the  test  colors  vdtli  their  appropriate 
changes. 

The  most  familiar  use  of  a  lye  in  families,  is  in  soap  making,  and  a 
princip^  cause  of  failure  is,  that  the  alkali  is  not  rendered  caustic  by 
the  application  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  quick  lime.  The  den- 
sity of  the  solution  is  ascertained  by  the  family  hydrometer,  an  fegg, 
which  floats  when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dense ;  but  it  hiay  be 
dense  without  being  caustic,  and  if  it  is  not  caustic,  it  will  act  but 
partially  in  forming  soap.  It  should  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  if  it 
does,  it  is  proof  that  me  carbonic  acid  has  not  been  all  wilhdiraWn, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  it  through  more  lime.  If  it  is  too 
weak  from  having  too  much  water  in  it,  this  is  easily  removed  by 
boilmg  it  down.  The  subject  of  saponification  will  be  mentioned 
again  under  oils,  vegetable  and  animal.  Lye  has  a  valuable  antisep- 
tic effect,  and  is  often  used  in  families,  as  a  part  of  poultices,  and 
also  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  wounds  towards  tetanus. 

This  alkali,  as  it  separates  almost  every  base  from  acids,  and  as  it 
dcts  with  great  energy  upon  many  substances,  is  of  great  utility  in 
chemistry,  tt  is  an  immediate  antagonist  of  acids,  and  fol'iils  salti^ 
with  them. 

AVcalimeier. 

This  simple  instrument  is  founded  upon  tlie  fact  that  100  grains 
of  pure  subcarbonate  of  potash,  are  saturated  by  70  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  acid  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube  graduated  into  100 
eaual  parts,  and  the  tube  to  the  extent  of  the  graduations,  is  then 
filled  with  water.  The  purity  of  the  alkali  to  be  tried,  will  be  as- 
certained by  the  proportion  of  this  diluted  acid  which  it  requires  for 
perfect  saturation ;  if  there  be  60  per  cent,  then  100  grs.  will  require 
60  divisions,  and  so  in  proportion ;  if  pure,  it  will  require  it  all. 

If  we  would  ascertain  the  proportion  of  pure  potassa  in  the  salt, 
then  we  must  employ  102  grains  of  the  acid,  and  dilute  it  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  requisite  to  fill  the  tube. — Ure. 

This  alkali  is  of  vast  importance  in  glass  making,  soap  making,  in 
medicine^  in  domestic  economy,  and  in  various  arts,  and  it  constitutes 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  especially  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe. 

POTASSIUM. 

1.  Discovery — ^by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  October,  1807.* 

*  See  (he  Bakerian  lecture  for  that  year,  in  the  Philoa.  Tram.  Althou^  aoda 
has  not  been,  as  yet,  described  in  this  work,  I  will  give  the  account  of  the  discovery 
of  its  decomposition  in  connexion  with  that  of  potassa,  as  the  facts  in  the  two  casei 
are  very  similar,  and  are  in  both  perfectly  intelligible.  A  more  particular  state- 
ment of  the  properties  of  sodium  will  be  afterwards  given. 
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2*  Process. 

decomposition  ot  potash  and  soda. 

1.  By  galvanism. — ^The  first  attempts  of  Sir  H.  Davy  were  made 
upon  aqueous  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  but  the  water  alone  was 
decomposed.  He  then  kept  the  potash  in  perfect  fusion  by  an  in- 
genious contrivance ;  it  was  contained  in  a  spoon  of  platinum,  which 
was,  in  the  first  bstance,  connected  with  the  positive  side  of  a  battery 
of  one  hundred  pairs  of  six  inches,  highly  charged,  and  the  connexion 
from  the  negative  side  was  made  by  means  of  a  wire  of  pladnum. 
A  most  intense  light  was  exhibited,  at  the  negative  wire,  and  a 
column  of  flame  arose  from  the  pomt  of  contact.  When  the  spoon 
was  made  negative,  and  the  wire  positive,  a  vivid  and  constant  light 
appeared  at  its  pomt,  and  aeriform  globules  which  bfiamed  m  the  at- 
mosphere rose  through  the  potash. 

A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  slightlv  moistened  by  the  air,  so  as 
to  give  it  conducting  power,  was  placed  on  an  insulated  disc  of  pla- 
tinum, connected  with  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  power 
c^250  pairs  of  6  and  4  inches,  in  a  state  of  intense  activi^  and  a 
platinum  wire,  communicating  with  the  positive  side,  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkali.  The  whole  apparatus 
was  in  the  open  atmosphere. 

There  was  a  fusion  of  the  potash  at  both  surfaces — a  violent  ef- 
fervescence at  the  upper,  and  at  the  lower,  '  smaU  globules,  havmg  a 
high  metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely  similar,  in  viable  characters, 
to  quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of  which  burnt  with  explosion  and 
bright  flame,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others  remained  and 
were  merely  tarnished  and  finally  covered  by  a  white  film  which 
formed  on  their  surfaces. 

These  globules  were  the  basis  of  the  potash ;  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  plaimum,  for  they  appeared  equally,  whether  copper, 
silver,  gold,  plumbago,  or  even  charcoal,  was  employed  for  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  The  air  had  no  agency  in  producing  the  glo- 
bules, for,  they  were  evolved  when  the  alkali  was  placed  m  a 
vacuum.* 

The  substance  was  likewise  produced  from  potash,  fused  by 
means  of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes,  confined  over  mercury,  and  furnish- 
ed with  hernieucally  inserted  platinum  vrires,  by  which  the  electrical 
action  was  transmitted.  But  the  glass  was  so  rapidly  decomposed 
by  the  substance  that  the  operation  could  not  be  carried  far. 

The  substance  produced  from  potash  remained  fluid  at  the  tem-t 
perature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time  of  its  production. 


*  I  repeated  these  experiments  in  1810,  and  then  obtained  the  metalloids ;  see 
Bruce's  Journal.  Dr.  (now  Pres.)  Coo|>€r  first  decomposed  potash  in  this  country 
by  the  gun  barrel  and  fqrnace. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  PHENOMENA. 

These  decompositions  agree  perfectly  with  those  which  have  been 
before  described ;  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  positive  wire,  and  the 
combustible  with  which  it  was  united  at  the  negative.  When  the 
solid  potash  or  soda  was  decomposed  in  glass  tubes,  the  new  sub- 
stances were  always  evolved  at  the  negative  wire,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate examination  proved  that  the  gas  liberated  at  the  positive  wire 
was  pure  oxygen,  and,  unless  more  water  was  present  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  conducting  power  to  the  alkali,  no  gas  whatever  was 
given  out  at  the  negative  wire.*  The  synthetical  proofs  were  equal- 
ly satisfactory. 

The  bases  of  both  alkalies,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  be- 
came tarnished  and  covered  with  a  white  crust,  which  immediately 
deliquesced ;  water  was  decomposed,  a  farther  oxidizement  took 
place,  more  white  matter  was  formed,  and  the  whole  became  a  sat- 
urated soludon  of  fixed  alkali.  When  the  metallic  globules  were 
confined  over  mercury  in  oxygen  gas  or  common  air,  an  absorption 
took  place,  a  <;rust  of  alkali  instandy  formed,  and,  for  want  of  mois- 
ture the  process  stopped,  the  interior  being  defended  fit)m  the  action 
of  the  gas.  "  When  the  substances  were  strongly  heated,  confined 
in  given  portion^  of  oxygen,  a  rapid  combustion  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame  was  produced ;  and  the  metallic  globules  were  found  convert- 
ed into  a  white  and  solid  mass,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  substance 
from  potash  was  found  to  be  potash,  and  in  diat  firom  soda,  soda.'^ 

2.  By  the  furnace. 

{a.)  The  next  spring,  1808,  potash  was  decomposed  in  a  gua 
barrel,  in  Paris,  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 

SbA  Very  many  precautions  are  necessary  to  secure  success.f 
c)  Principal  particulars. — Provide  a  clean  sound  gun  barrel 
bent,  so  that  the  middle  shaU  be  curved  a  little  downward,  while  the 
end  in  which  the  potash  is  to  be  placed,  shall  incline  gently  upward, 
and  the  other  end  downward  j  it  must  be  protected  by  a  very  refrac- 
tory lute,  made  of  coarse  siliceous  sand  and  potter's  clay,  with  as  much 
sand  as  can  possibly  be  worked  in,  and  dried  with  extreme  slowness  ; 
place  the  tube  across  a  furnace  ;  potash  in  fragments  is  put  into  the 
elevated  end  out  of  the  furnace  ;  this  is  the  breech  of  the  gun  barrel, 
and  the  breech  pin  is  now  put  in  with  a  lute  ;  clean  iron  turnings  are 
introduced  into  the  beUy  of  the  tube  in  the  part  which  lies  in  the  fur- 

*  Some  have  supposed  that  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  pure  alkali  to 
form  the  metals. 

t  See  Recherches  Physico-Chimiques;  also,  my  translation  of  the  Memoir  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  in  the  Boston  Edition  of  Henry's  Chemistry,  18)4 ;  also  Aq-« 
nales  de  Chimie,  LXV,  825;  Memoires  d*  Arcueil,  11,  209. 
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nace ;  a  stop  cock  and  tube  of  glass  bent  downward  at  right  angles, 
are  fixed  at  the  other  end ;  the  glass  tube  dipping  into  oil ;  both  ends 
are  kept  cold  by  water  or  ice,  till  a  great  heat  is  raised  by  a  powerful 
bellows  blowing  with  a  large  orifice,  so  as  to  introduce  abundance  of 
air ;  the  potash  which  should  have  been  previously  ignited,  before 
its  introduction  into  the  tube,  is  then  slowly  melted  by  a  portable 
furnace,  and  running  down  upon  the  igiiited  iron,  is  decomposed ; 
its  oxygen  is  fixed  in  the  iron,  and  hydrogen  gas  being  abundantly 
disengaged  from  the  tube,  holding  potassium  in  solution,  and  being 
spontaneously  inflammable,  it  flashes  frequently  and  with  intense 
brightness ;  the  potassium  rises  in  vapor  and  congeals  in  the  cold 
end  of  the  tube ;  it  is  then  cut  out  by  a  knife  dipped  in  naptha  and 
is  preserved  under  that  substance.  It  may  be  melted  beneath  it, 
and  is  readily  moulded  by  the  fingers  smeared  with  naptha,  into  any 
ibrni  and  into  pieces  of  convenient  size. 

The  great  difliculty  is  in  preserving  the  gun  barrel  from  oxidation 
and  fusion.* 

Curaudau  of  Geneva,  in  the  same  year,  shewed  that  potash  might 
be  decomposed  by  charcoal  alone,  by  mixing  it  in  powder  with  twice 
its  weight  of  diy  carbonate  of  potash,  and  heating  die  mixture  strong- 
ly in  an  iron  tube  or  spheroidal  iron  bottle.  Prof.  Brunner  has  im- 
proved this  process.  His  apparatus  is  a  spheroidal  wrought  iron 
bottle,  of  one  pint  in  capacity,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  a  bent  gun 
barrel,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  screws  into  the  mouth  of  the  botde  ; 
the  apparatus  is  well  luted,  and  the  gun  barrel  protected  by  iron  wire 
wound  around  it,  dips  into  a  vessel  of  naptha,  kept  cold  by  ice.  In 
one  experiment,  6  oz.  of  iron  filings,  2  of  charcoal,  and  8  of  fused 
carbonate  of  potash,  were  intimately  mingled  and  heated  in  a  furnace, 
when  140  grains  of  potassium  were  obtabed.  It  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  observation  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  '*  potash  or  pearl- 
ad^  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  combined  attractions  of  charcoal  and 
iron ;  but,  it  is  not  decomposable  by  charcoal,  or,  when  perfecdy  dry, 
by  iron  alone.     Two  combustible  bodies  seem  to  be  required  by  their 

*  For  improved  processes,  see  Ann.  of  Phil.  New  Series,  VI,  883 ;  Quarterly 
Joomal  of  London,  XV,  879;  and  Annales  de  Chim.  XXVII,  840;  also.  Am.  Jour. 
Vol.  YIII,  p.  372.  It  would  be  difficult,  without  an  amount  of  detail  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  state  all  the  circumstances  that  influence 
the  success  of  this  difficult  process.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  method  of  ob- 
taining potassium,  and  for  several  years  after,  I  labored  much  in  this  field,  having 
gone  many  times,  through  every  part  of  the  operation,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
caustic  alkali  to  its  decomposition,  and  (he  evolution  of  its  metal ;  I  was  a  coadju- 
tor at  diflerent  periods,  in  these  experiments,  with  Dr.  Hare,  Prof.  Dewey,  and 
Prof.  Olmsted.  The  statements  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  are  extremely  pre- 
cise and  very  full ;  perhaps  I  might  have  added  some  things  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, but  it  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  fact,  that  easier  means  have  been 
discovered,  and  potassium,  from  being  one  of  the  dearest  of  all  substances,  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
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cenAined  affinities  fer  the  efleet ;  thus,  in  the  experiment  whh  the 

gun  barrel,  iron  and  hydrogen  are  concemed." 

It  fvould  seem,  however,  that  charcoal  alone  has  succeeded  in  the 
hands  of  Wohler,  who  employed  the  cream  of  tartar,  after  being 
heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  tartar  may  be  calcined 
in  the  same  iron  botde  in  which  it  is  to  be  decomposed,  and  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  mix  a  litde  charcoal  with  the  tartar  previous  to  calcin- 
ation ;  300  grains  h^ve  been  obtained  from  24  oz.  of  crude  tartar. 
Prof.  Berselius  is  said  to  have  obtained  half  a  pound  at  one  opera- 
tion.* 

4.  PaOP£RTlBS. 

(a.)  At  60^  or  70^  Fahr.  it  is  imperfectly  fluid ;  perfectly  so  at 
lOOP,  and  of  course  at  a  higher  temperature ;  when  melted  under 
oaptfaa,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  mercury;  at  150^,  two  glo- 
bules will  run  into  one ;  at  50^,  it  is  a  soft  solid,  plasdc  in  the  hand ; 
at  3S^  or  bwer,  it  is  britde ;  breaks  with  brilliant  histre  ;  and  when 
broken,  exhibits  through  a  microscope,  a  cry^Uizadon  in  facets  very 
white  and  splendid ;  at  about  the  heat  of  ignition,  it  is  volatile,  rises 
in  vapor  and  if  air  and  moisture  are  excluded,  condenses  unaltered. 

fbA  It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
e.)  Sp.  gr.  about  0.866,  (G.  L.  and  Th.)  0.876,  Buchola  or  from 
•6  to  ,9,  water  being  1.  Davy.    That  obtained  by  chemical  means,  is 
a  little  heavier,  owing  to  carbon  or  iron  combined  with  it,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficiently pure  fop  experiments. 

(d.)  In  the  air  or  by  moisture,  it  is  oxidized  and  becomes  again 
caustic  potash;  it  cannot  be  preserved  except  under  naptba;  if  that 
fluid  has  been  recently  distilled,  and  the  vial  is  full  of  the  fluid,  the 
potassium  may  be  kept  under  it  for  years,  only  it  will  collect  a  fihn 
of  soap  around  it ;  the  metal  may  be  examined  in  the  air,  if  cover- 
ed with  a  fihn  of  naptha. 

5.  Oxides. 

(a.)  The  proioooide  is  formed  by  die  action  of  water,  the  air  being 
excluded ;  in  that  case,  there  is  great  eflTervescence,  but  no  flame ; 
40  grains  of  potassium  decompose  9  grs.  of  water  and  evolve  1  gr.  d 
hydrogen  gas,  while  the  other  8  grs.  combine  with  the  metal ;  thence 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  inferred ;  also,  from  the  oxygen  absorbed 
by  potassium  when  it  is  exposed  to  dry  air  ;f  if  it  is  in  thin  dices, 
the  prcMboxide  is  formed  m  this  manner  also. 

ProporticMis,  potassium,  83.34,  oxygen,  16.66=100.00. 

This  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  100  potassium  to  20  oxygen, 
it  follows,  that  20  :  100:  :8  :  40 ;  8  being  the  representative  num- 


•  Graham,  and  Bib.  Univ.  XXII,  86. 

f  According  to  Thenard,  it  is  the  only  metal  that  is  acted  upon  by  perfectly  dry 
oxygen  gas. 
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ber  of  oxygen,  40  becomes  that  of  potassium,  and  therdbre  the  num- 
ber for  protoxide  of  potassium  is  46» 

j[6.)  Properties  of  the  protoxide^  free  from  water ;  this  is  its  con- 
diaon  when  it  is  formed  in  diy  air  or  in  dry  oxygen  gas.  It  is  white, 
very  caustic,  and  fusible  a  little  above  a  red  heat,  but  it  requires  a 
vei7  high  heat  to  volatilize  it. 

Dissolved  in  water  and  obtained  again,  it  becomes  even  after  igoi* 
tion,  a  hydrate,  containing  protoxide  of  potassum,  84,  water,  16=100. 

Potassium  being  represented  by  40,  oxygen  by  8,  and  water  by 
9,  it  follows  that  the  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potassa  is  57.  This  is 
the  substance  described  under  potassa.  We  know  not  whether  the 
solid  anhydrous  protoxide  is  causdc  or  not,  because  its  properties 
cannot  be  exambed  m  this  particular,  without  admittmg  water  to  it, 
when  it  becomes  a  hydrate.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
hydrate  melts  at  a  low  heat,  (360°,)  and  is  easily  volatilized.  The 
protoxide  is  formed  also  by  acting  on  potassium  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  or  by  heating  potassium  with  commcm  caustic  potassa,  and 
by  i^iting  potash  in  a  crucible  of  gold. 

JC.)  Peboxide. 
a.^  The  white  dry  protoxide  heated  in  oxygen  gas^  absorbs  two 
littonal  proportions^  and  becomes  of  an  orange  color* — It  may  be 
formed  also  by  heating  and  burning  potassium  in  oxygen  gas,  or  in 
common  air. 

(J.)  Its  properties. — Color  yellow;  fusible  with  less  heat  than  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  and  crystallizes  m  laminse  by  cooling.  When  plunged 
into  water,  the  two  additional  proportions  of  oxygen  are  evolved,  and 
it  becomes  hydrate  of  potassa.  Heat  greater  than  that  at  which  it 
was  formed,  expels  the  excess  of  oxygen,  and  brings  it  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  or  true  anhydrous  potash.*  The  heating  must  be  per- 
formed in  a  platinum  tray,  and  die  oxide  covered  with  muriate  of  pot- 
ash. When  mixed  with  combustible  bodies,  and  heated,  it  acts  vig- 
orously upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  two  additional  proportions 
of  oxygen  which  it  contains,  and  it  thus  becomes  potassa.  The  com- 
position of  the  peroxide  is  potassium,  one  proportion  40,  and  oxygen 
3=24,  and  its  equivalent  number  is  64. 

Nitrogen  and  potassium  have  no  action  upon  each  other,  but  if 
potassium  be  heated  in  ammoniacal  eas,  a  fusible  olive  colored  com- 
pound is  formed,  which  consists  of  nitrogen  and  potassium,  and  of 
this  compound  and  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time,  hydrogen  gas  is 
liberated.    As  it  appears  not  to  be  particularly  important,  we  refer 


*  This  is  said  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  sustain  the  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  without  being 
volatilized ;  it  attracts  water  very  powerfully,  and  generates  intense  heat  during  its 
solution.    The  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  is  easily  volatilized  by  heat. 
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for  a  more  full  account  of  its  properties  to  Thenard,  Vol.  II,  p.  413| 
4th  Ed. 

6.  MiSCEIjLANEOUS  phenoiusna. 

(a.)  When  ihrcvm  up(m  toater^  poteusium  floats,  mdts,  becomes  a 
polished  sphere,  runs  briskly  about,  takes  fires,  and  emits  brilliant 
white  red,  and  violet  light,  with  fumes  of  caustic  potash ;  sometimes 
rings,  of  white  smoke,  from  the  combustion  of  potassuretted  hydro^ 
gen  are  formed  in  the  air,  and  the  regenerated  alkali,  by  becoming 
red  hot,  often  produces  a  slight  explosion ;  if  the  piece  is  as  large  as  a 
pea,  the  explosion  is  sometimes  violent,  and  jets  of  the  burning  metal 
are  thrown  about  the  room,  followed  by  white  streaks  of  caustic  potash. 

The  movmg  power  that  impels  the  floating  metal,  is  potassuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  aided  by  steam,  both  being  generated  beneath  the 
globule ;  the  explosion  is  caused  by  the  ignited  caustic  potash,  com-* 
bining  with  the  water. 

{b7)  On  ice,  potassium  acts  in  a  similar  manner;  it  bums  and  melts 
a  hole,  in  which,  the  existence  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  easi- 
ly ascertained  by  turmeric  paper ;  it  sometimes  explodes  on  ice. 

(c.)  Placed  on  ignited  iron,  it  bums  in  common  air,  and  briUianily 
in  ooiygen  gas,  producing  abundant  white  alkaline  fumes,  which  are 
soon  condensed  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  vessel. 

(d.)  On  all  the  test  fluids — cabbage,  turmeric,  alkanet,  fyc.it  bumM 

I  produces  the  effect  of  an  alkali,  and  that  although  they  may  have 
been  first  changed  red  by  an  acid :  the  experiment  is  strikingly  exhib- 
ited m  a  small  glass-flask,  containing  the  watery  solution  of  these  colors* 

(e.)  It  flames  on  the  three  strong  minerals  adds,  producing  with 
them  salts  of  the  respective  acids:  the  sulphate  of  potash,  on  ac- 
count of  its  insolubili^,  sinks  through  the  fluid  in  white  streaks. 

(/.)  It  dances  about  on  alcohol  and  ether,  gradually  wasting  away, 
but  generally  without  flaming,  and  the  globule  looks  like  polished  silver : 
in  the  very  best  ether  it  sinks,  and  when  it  rises  it  does  not  of  course 
prove  that  it  is  lighter  than  the  ether,  as  it  is  often  made  buoyant  by 
the  hydrogen  generated  beneath  it.  It  discovers  and  decomposes 
even  Uie  small  quantities  of  water  contained  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
being  insoluble  in  the  latter,  it  forms  in  it,  a  turbid  cloud  of  potash, 
while  hydrogen  is  disengaged^ 

{g.)  With  oils  it  slowly  forms  soap,  and  when  kept  even  under 
naptha,  in  vials  carelessly  closed,  it,  in  the  course  of  some  time,  be- 
comes entirely  saponified ;  absorbing  oxygen  first  to  form  alkali,  and 
this  uniting  with  the  naptha  to  form  soap.  Potassium,  when  heated 
in  the  concrete  oils,  (tallow,  spermaceti,  wax,  Sz;c.)  acquires  oxygen 
even  from  them,  gas  rises,  the  b^e  is  slowly  converted  into  potash, 
and  a  soap  is  formed. 

(A.)  C^  test  papers,  if  moist,  it  runs  about,  changes  the  color,  and 
fires  if  there  be  moisture  enough.     We  should  never  touch  it  with 
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moist  bands,  as  it  immediately  biases,  and  we  bave  in  that  case,  baiii 
the  actual  and  potential  cautery. 

(u)  Hydrogen  gas,  heated  in  contact  with  potaanum,  dissolves  it^ 
and  becomes  spontaneously  inflammable,  but  loses  this  property  by 
standing,  and  deposits  potassium  again.  A  solid  compound  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  heating  the  gas  and  metal  together, 
with  a  spirit  lamp.  It  is  gray,  dull,  infusible,  and  not  inflammabley 
except  at  a  high  heat,  when  it  bums  vividly. 

7.  Powers  of  comeination. 

They  are  almost  universal^  as  iviU  appear  farther  on  ;  it  unites  with 
iodine,  chlorine,  the  metals  and  most  of  the  combustibles,  be.  and  ii 
decomposes  the  acids,  most  of  the  oxides  and  salts,  and  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  and  few  substances,  simple  or  compound,  are  im- 
affected  by  it.  Its  greatest  prerogative  however  is  to  attract  oxygen, 
which  it  takes  from  every  thing,  even  from  glass  and  stones,  and 
from  the  firmest  compounds,  both  natural  and  ardficial. 

8.  Jn  relation  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  an  element. — The 
most  singular  circumstance^  in  the  character  of  potassium  is  its  levity: 
it  resembles  the  metals  very  much  in  the  greater  number  of  its  propr 
erties,  but  differs  from  them  remarkably  in  specific  gravi^,  while  m 
its  extreme  inflammability  it  is  assimilated  to  the  most  combustible 
bodies.* 

9.  Polarity  and  combining  proportion. 

Like  other  inflammable  and  metallic  bodies,  it  resorts  to  the  negt- 
Uve  pole  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  and  is  therefore  electro-positive*  its 
combining  number  or  chemical  equivalent  has  already  been  stated  to 
be  40,  hydrogen  being  l.f 

]  0.  Uses.— As  yet  they  are  exclusively  philosophical.  In  the 
bands  of  the  chemist,  it  is  a  fine  instrument  of  analysis,  especially  in 
the  agencies  which  it  exerts  upon  oxygen.  It  is  a  splendid  substance 
for  experiment,  admitting  of  many  beautiful  and  instructive  modes  of 
exhibition.  From  the  improved  modes  of  obtaining  it  which  have 
been  discovered,  there  seems  litde  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  be 
manufactured  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required,  and  its  introductkra 
as  a  new  means  of  annoyance  and  destruction,  would  perhaps  not  be 
improbable,  were  it  not  that  it  might  prove  nearly  equally  dangerous 
to  friend  and  foe. 


*  These  properties,  with  ttie  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  ealvaiuc  decomposi- 
tion of  the  alkali,  although  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  there  is  no  hydrocen 
given  off  at  the  negative,  led  to  the  presumptwn  that  potassa  u  not  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  potassium,  but  of  potash  and  hydrogen ;  the  oxygen  arising  from  th« 
decomposition  of  water,  and  the  hydrogen  of  that  fluid  going  into  union  with  tlie 
alkali  to  produce  potassium.  For  an  ineenioua  discussion  of  these  and  some  other 
similar  views,  see  Murray,  6th  ed.  Vol.  11,  p.  27. 

'  t  Mr.  Murray  has  stated  some  reasons  why  it  may  rather  be  supposed  to  be  41, 
4iee  as  above. 
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Sec.  III. — Soda. 


1.  Names. — ^The  caustic  soda  was  always,  and  is  still  unknown 
to  commerce ;  anciently,  the  carbonate  was  called  natron,  natrum 
and  nitrum,  whence  the  nitre  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  as  a  detergent,  and  as  disagreeing  (effervescing  ?)  with  vin- 
egar ;  both  of  which  qualities  belong  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
neither  of  them  to  nitre.  In  Africa,  they  call  it  trona ;  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  soda  and  barilla.  It  has  been  called  marine 
and  mineral  alkali.    The  term  soda  is  now  universally  used. 

2.  HisTORT. — Indicated  by  Geber,  an  Arabian  chemist,  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  confounded  with  potash  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century;  and  unknown  in  its  pure  state  until  the  discovery  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  Effervescence  with  acids  was  formerly  considered 
as  characteristic  of  soda  as  well  as  of  the  other  alkalies,  but  it  be- 
longs to  them  in  the  state  of  carbonate  only,  and  not  in  the  pure  state. 

3.  Points  of  similaritt  between  it  and  potassa. 

(a.)  Their  history  is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  is  necessary  only 
to  indicate  the  difference. 

(6.)  All  that  respects  the  preparation  is  identical,  and  their  prop- 
erties are  very  similar. 

4.  Soda  originates  from  ^maratime  and  marine  plants,  the 
alge  iiici,  salsola  soda,  he. :  the  plants  are  dried,  burned  and  lixivi- 
ated, and  the  lixivium  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  crude  soda  of 
commerce,  called  barilla,  is  the  incinerated  salsola  soda:  kelp,  a 
coarser  variety,  is  the  incinerated  sea  weed,  and  often  contains  only 
from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  alkali ;  white  good  barilla  contains  20  per 
cent.  The  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained 
either  from  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  with  charcoal  and  chalk  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  by  decomposing  the  muriate  of  soda  by 
carbonate  of  potash. — Ure. 

5.  Properties. 

(a.)  Caustic  soda  is  at  first  deliquescent  in  the  air,  like  potassa^ 
but  unlike  that  alkali  it  never  runs  into  the  consistency  of  an  oily  fluid ; 
for  it  soon  becomes  efflorescent,  from  combination  with  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere :  a  change  which  potash  never  un- 
dergoes. 

(p.)  Caustic  soda  is  in  the  form  of  gray  sub-crystalline  masses, 
which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  potassa,  by  the  eye  or  by 
any  sensible  properties. 

6.  The  farce  of  attractuyn  in  soda  for  the  acids,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  potassa:  the  soda  salts  are  decomposed  by  potassa. 

*  Sakola  is  a  m&ratime  plant,  (i.  e.  it  grows  on  the  sea  shore,)  hut  the  alMt  are 
marine ;  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  truly  marine  plants  only,  yields  iodine. — J.  T. 
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7.  Soda  with  oU forms  hard  soap-^potash  soft;  and  soda  is  per^ 
haps  a  litde  less  caustic  than  potassa. 

8.  Distinctive  characters. 

(a.)  It  forms  difierent  combinations  with  acids ;  for  instance,  the 
sulphate  of  soda  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  that  of  potash  the  opposite. 

(i.)  Its  salts,  suspended  upon  platmum  wire,  impart  a  rich  jeDow 
color  to  the  blowpipe  flame. — Turner. 

(c.)  Muriate  of  platinum  and  tartaric  acid  give  no  precipitates  with 
salts  of  soda:  the  opposite  is  true  of  potash. 

9.  Uses  and  importance. — Soda  is  scarcely  inferior  in  this  re- 
spect to  potassa :  in  soap  and  glass  making  it  is  largely  used,  and  it  is 
preferred  for  the  finest  articles.  In  the  form  of  carbonate  it  is  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid :  in  medicine  the  caustic  soda,  is  not 
used,  having  no  advantage  over  potash. 

1 0.  The  distinction  of  vegetable  and  mineral*  alkali  is  unfounded; 
for  both  are  found  in  plants,  and  both  also  in  stones  and  various  min- 
erals. Still  it  is  true  that  potash  is  found  in  most  plants,  and  soda  in 
those  onlv  which  are  connected  with  saline  sources ;  on  the  other 
hand,  solid  mineral  salt,  the  ocean  and  other  saline  waters,  and  the 
soda  lakes  and  incrustations,  present  great  quantities  of  that  alkali  in 
the  mineral  kingdom.f 

11.  Polarity. — ^In  the  galvanic  circuit,  soda  goes  to  the  negative 
pole,  and  is  therefore  electro-positive.     Its  combining  weight  is  32. 

Remarks. — In  commerce,  we  never  see  caustic  soda ;  m  its  pur- 
est form,  in  the  shops,  it  is  always  in  semi-crystalline  masses  of  car- 
bonate, called  sal  soda. 

The  purest  fossil  alkali,  obtained  from  the  efflorvescence  on  plaster 
walls,  contains  about  60 J  of  its  weight  of  alkali  in  crystab. 
Alkali  manufactured  at  Liverpool,         -  -  -      49 

Fossil  alkali  from  India,     -  -  -  -  28 

Best  Alicant  Barilla,  -  -  -  -      26^ 

Sicilian  Barilla,     .  -  .  -  .  23 

The  richest  Kelp,  made  in  Norway,  the  Orkney  Islands, 

and  Skye,  -  .  .  -  ,         6i 

The  general  produce  of  Scottish  Kelp,       -  -  2JJ 

There  are  associated  with  the  soda  in  sea-weed,  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  soda,  and  portions  of  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  and  alumina.     There  is  also  more  or  less  of  sul- 


*  Potfi<<h  was  formerly  called  the  vegetable  alkali,  and  soda  the  mineral. 

t  As  felspar,  which  constituten  so  Uvf^e.  a  proportion  of  granite,  whose  detritus 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  roil?,  confainA,  on  an  average,  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
potassa,  this  alkali  may  after  all  be  more  abundant  than  soda. — J.  T.  and  C.  U.  S. 

X  Black*8  Lect. 
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phur,  which  is  often  to  a  degree  separated  by  tlie  efflorescence  of 
the  soda,*  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 

When  soda  plants  are  made  to  vegetate  away  from  saline  sources, 
the  quantity  of  soda  constandy  diminishes,  and  eventually  they  a^rd 
only  potash. — Murray.  Although  soda  is  separated  from  its  com- 
binations with  acids  by  potash,  it  exceeds  that  alkali  in  its  power  of 
neutralizing  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6,  or  2  to  3,  its  equiva- 
lent being  32,  and  that  ofpotash  48. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  real  alkali  in  the  soda 
of  Commerce. 

Take  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.10,  which  is  gene- 
rally prepared  by  mixing  one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  best  acid  of  the 
shops,  with  six  of  water. 

Pulverize  finely,  an  average  sample ;  take,  say  100  grains,  and 
add  to  it  2  oz.  measures  of  pure  water,  agitating  it  occasionally,  for 
a  few  hours ;  after  subsidence,  decant,  add  more  water,  and  again 
allow  the  soUd  matter  to  subside ;  decant  again,  and  filter  the  fluids, 
and  lastly,  wash  the  solid  residuum  on  a  filter,  until  the  water  drops 
tasteless,  and  no  longer  affects  the  test  colors.  Mix  the  different 
fluids,  and  concentrate  them,  by  boiling,  to  the  volume  of  2  or  3  oz. 
measures.  In  a  vial  of  known  weight,  place  2  oz.  of  the  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1.10,  and  then  add  it  cautiously  to  the  alkali,  till  effervescence 
ceases,  and  the  test  papers  are  no  longer  altered.  Sulphur  will  be 
precipitated.  Now  see  how  much  acid  remains.  It  having  been 
ascertained  by  previous  trials,  that  100  grains  of  dry  alcoholic  potas- 
sa,  require  520  grains  of  the  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.10,  for  saturation, 
and  that  100  grams  of  alcoholic  soda  require  812  grams  of  the  same 
acid,  it  is  easily  calculated  how  much  real  alkali  there  was  in  the  por- 
tion subjected  to  examination.  Trial  is  made  also,  for  potash,  and 
the  test  used  is  muriate  of  pladnum ;  there  will  be  a  yellow  precipitate 
if  potash  is  present ;  otherwise  none.  If  muriate  of  potash  should 
be  suspected,  since  the  muriate  of  platinum  detects  all  the  salts  of 
potash,  it  may  be  known  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  alka^ 
line  lixivium,  when  there  will  be  iumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  if  the 
muriate  of  potash  is  present.f 

SODIUM. 

1.  Discovery. — ^By  Sir  H.  Davy,  at  the  same  time  with  potas- 
sium, October,  1807. 


*  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  essays,  mentions  that  some  dealers  refuse  to  buy  theefflores' 
ced  carbonate  of  soda,  thinldng  it  to  be  spoiled,  whereas  it  is  really  in  a  good  degree 
purified. 

t  Parkes*  Chem.  fisaays,  Vol.  H. 
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3.  Modes  or  obtainimg. — ^The  same  as  thoee  described  for  po- 
tassium ;  only  the  decomposition  of  soda  is  more  difficult,  reqnir- 
iog  a  higher  voltaic  power,  and  in  the  process  by  the  furoace,  a 
greater  degree  of  beat ;  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  is  more  eamOj 
decomposed,  and  aflbrds  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals. 

Dry  muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  po- 
tassium, with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  sodium  is  evolved ;  it  is  done  in  an 
iron  tube. 

3.  Properties. 

(a,)  Extremely  similar  to  those  of  potassium. 

(6.)  Rather  more  itlid  at  the  common  ^emperolvre— under  naptha, 
brilliant  like  silver,  and  quite  as  white. 

(c.)  Very  malleable  ;  by  pressure  of  a  pladna  blade,  a  globule  ^'r 
or  TT  ^^  ^^  i^cl^  ^  diameter,  is  made  to  cover  |  of  a  square  inch,  and 
this  property  does  not  diminish  even  when  it  is  cooled  down  to  32^. 

(a.^  Several  globules,  by  strong  pressure,  unite  into  one,  and  it  is 
therefore  capable  of  being  welded  at  the  common  temperature,  while 
iron  and  platinum  require  full  ignition. 

(e.)  It  merely  floats  on  tvater;  the  sp.  gr.  at  59^  Fahr.  is  sup- 
posed to  be  0.972,  water  being  1. 

(/.)  Less  fusible  than  potassium ;  softens  at  120^,  is  perfidctly 
fluid  at  180^  or  200^,  and  readily  melts  under  naptha. 

{g.)  Vaporizable,  but  at  what  exact  temperature  is  unknown,  for 
it  does  not  rise  in  vapor  at  the  fusing  point  of  plate  glass,  but  is  dis- 
tilled at  an  intense  heat. 

(hi)  Tarnished  by  common  air,  but  not  by  air  artificially  dried,  un- 
less  heated  in  it. 

Jt.)  Heated  to  fusion,  it  bums  with  scintillations  and  white  flame, 
u)  On  water,  it  melts,  appears  like  a  globule  of  floating  silver, 
I  wastes  rapidly  away,  but  without 'emittmg  light,  unless  the  water 
be  hot,  when  it  scintillates  and  flames ;  there  is  no  combination  of  the 
sodium  with  the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  wa- 
ter, on  the  surface  of  which  it  has  a  rapid  motion,  owing  to  the  causes 
mentioned  under  potassium.  It  bums  in  chlorine  gas  with  bright  red 
scintillations,  and  muriate  of  soda  is  die  result.  When  plunged  be- 
neath it,  it  decomposes  water  with  violent  effervescence,  and  a  loud 
hissing  noise ;  soda  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  evolved,  but  there  is  no 
luminous  appearance.  On  moistened  paper,  or  in  contact  with  a 
small  globule  of  water,  as  there  is  nothing  to  carry  off  the  heat,  the. 
sodium  usually  inflames.  The  action  on  alcohol  and  ether,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  potassium.  In  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  oils, 
and  on  naptha,  on  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  on  mercury  and  sev- 
eral other  metals,  there  is  almost  a  perfect  similarity  with  the  ac- 
tion of  potassium.  The  soaps  are  of  a  darker  color,  and  less  solu- 
ble ;  the  combinadon  with  sulphur,  (efiected  as  in  the  case  of  potas- 
sium in  close  vessels  filled  with  the  vapor  of  naptha,)  is  attended  with 
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verf  vrrid  light,  and  nuiefa  heajb,  aiid  often  expIosioD.  The  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  sodium  seems  to  form  triple  compounds  with  other 
metals;  Sir  H.  Davy  thought  that  the  mercury  remained  in  combina- 
tion with  iron  and  platinum,  after  the  sodium  was  alkalized,  and  sep- 
arated by  deliquescence.  The  amalgam  fcmns  a  triple  compound 
of  a  dark  gray  color  with  sulphur. 

(k.)  Liflames  on  the  strong  adds^  forming  salts  with  soda  for  a 
basis ;  the  nitric  acid,  as  usual,  acts  with  the  most  energy. 

4.  Oxides. 

(a.)  Protoxide. — Sodium  combmes  spontaneously  with  oxygen  re- 
producing soda,*  but  its  attraction  for  oxygen  appears  to  be  less  en- 
ergetic than  that  of  potassium ;  the  process  is  slower,  and  the  deli- 
quescence of  the  alkali  produced  is  not  so  rapid.  The  combination 
is  accelerated  by  heat,  but  combustion  in  oxygen  gas  does  not  take 
place  till  near  ignition ;  it  then  bums  beautiiiilly  wjdi  a  white  flame 
and  bright  sparks,  and,  in  common  air,  the  flame  is  similar  to  that 
from  bumbg  charcoal,  but  much  brighter.  Sodium  heated  with  so- 
da, is  said  to  divide  the  oxygen  between  them,  producing  a  deep 
brown  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  dark  gray  solid,  and  at* 
tracts  oxygen  again  from  air  and  water.f 

The  protoxide  is  produced  also  by  burning  sodium  in  dry  common 
air,  the  sodium  being  in  excess,  or  by  the  acti(»  of  water.  This 
protoxide  is  caustic  soda;  its  color  is  gray,  fracture  vitreous,  does 
not  conduct  electricity,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  combines  with  water, 
with  great  heat,  and  produces  hydrate  of  soda,  which  is  white,  crys- 
talline and  more  fusible  and  volatile  than  before.  Its  constitution  is, 
1  proportion  of  sodium,         -         -         -         -  24 

1         "  oxygen,  .         .        -         -         g 

And  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  soda  is  32 

It  combines  with  water,  as  already  remarked,  with  great  energy,  be- 
combg  a  hydrate,  and  the  water  cannot  be  expelled  by  ignition. 
The  constitution  of  the  hydrate, 

1  proportion  of  protoxide,  32  per  cent.  22^  water.  I 

1         "  water,  9 

41 
(&.)  Deutoxide  of  sodium. — Bum  sodium  in  an  excess  of  oxygen 
gag,  or  heat  the  protoxide  in  that  gas ;  the  protoxide  is  always  formed 


*  Tb«  btppens,  of  course,  if  it  is  not  «lu«fuUy  kept;  I  have  lost  mames  of  Mxiiuni 
in  this  manner ;  the  metal  turns  into  white  caustic  soda,  and  eventually  effloresces 
in  the  form  of  carbonate,  at  the  tame  time  enlarging  its  volume  very  much. 

i  It  is  doubted  whether  it  is  not  a  mixture  of  the  metal  with  soda. 

X  See  Mr.  DaIton*s  table  of  the  qoantitiM  of  soda,  in  diflferent  solution«,  Henry, 
Vol.  I,  p.  658,  10th  Lon.  Ed. 
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fitst,  and  then  more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  peroxide  is  generated. 
The  color  of  this  oxide  is  yellowish  green  or  orange ;  it  is  fusible ; 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  when  thrown  into  water,  it  gives 
out  its  excess  of  oxygen. 

Its  composition  according  to  Davy,  is  sodium,  -      75 

oxygen,    -  25 

100 
Its  constitution  is  stated  to  be  1  proportion  of  sodium  24,  and  H 
of  oxygen  =12=36,  but  as  this  introduces  a  fraction,  it  is  probable 
that  our  knowledge  is  not  precise. 

■   The  peroxide  acts  upon  most  combustible  bodies  with  deflagration. 

According  to  some,  the  peroxide  is  composed  of  two  proportions,  of 

Sodium,         ------  48 

/     Oxygen  3, =24 

72  would 
then  be  its  equivalent  or  representative^  number ;  of  the  truth  of  this 
view,  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  proof. 

5.  Powers  of  combination. 

They  are  very  extensive,  like  those  of  potassium ;  to  which  how- 
ever it  yields  an  energy  of  affinity,  as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
decomposition  of  common  salt  by  potassium. 

6.  Polarity. 

Lake  potassium,  it  is  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  in  the  galvanic 
series,  and  in  this  way  it  was  first  discovered. 

7.  Diffusion. 

Sodium  exists  very  extensively  in  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  muriate 
and  other  forms  of  soda  salts ;  it  is  foimd  in  some  plants,  especially 
marine  ones,  and  in  many  stones  and  rocks. 

Remarks. — ^The  great  prerogative  of  sodium  is  to  attract  oxygen, 
in  which  function,  it  is  inferior  only  to  potassium.  Both  these  re- 
markable bodies  are  endued  with  such  a  degree  of  activity,  and  their 
chemical  relations,  are  so  numerous,  as  almost  to  realize  the  brilliant 
suggestion  of  their  illustrious  discover,*  that  they  approach  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  imaginary  alkahest  of  the  ancient  alchemists.  Their  dis- 
coveiy  has  placed  in  our  hands  new  means  of  investigation,  and  of 
beautmil  and  splendid  experiment.  Nothing  could  be  more  unex- 
pected, than  tliat  common  salt  and  sea  weed  should  contain  a  metal, 
or  wood  ashes  another.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
must  regard  potassium  and  sodium  as  elements.  As  they  exist 
abundantly  in  minerals,  we  can  understand  how,  in  the  processes  of 


*  Applied  by  him  more  particularly  to  potassium. 
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vegetable  life,  they  should  become  constitueDt  parts  of  plants.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  hydrogen  has  been  supposed  by  some,  to 
be  one  of  their  constituent  principles ;  a  suggestion  which  is  coun* 
tenanced  by  their  levity,  and  by  the  fact,  so  contrary  to  what  is  found 
to  be  true  in  most  other  cases,  that  their  oxides  are  heavier  than  the 
metals  which  they  contain.^ 

Sec.  IV. — LiTHiA. 

1.  Name. — From  Xi^o^,  a  stone,  or  Xidsiof,  stony. 

2.  Discovery. 

Detected  m  the  year  1818,  by  Mr.  Arfwedson,  in  the  petalite,  which 
contains  from  3  to  8  per  cent. ;  in  the  triphane  or  spodumene,f  there 
is  8  per  cent,  and  in  crystallized  lepedolite,  4  per  cent. ;  it  has  been 
found  also  in  the  green  and  red  tourmaline,  and  in  several  varieties 
of  mica. 

3.  Process. 

(a.)  Fuse  the  powdered  petalite,  1  part,  with  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash 3  parts,  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid— evaporate  to  dryness — digest 
In  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  muriate  of  lithia  and  litde  else ;  this  so- 
lution is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  again  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  gives  the  muriate  pure ;  it  is  then  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  silver,  to  form  carbonate  of  lithia ;  this  being  decomposed 
by  lime  or  barytes,  gives  pure  lithia,  which  must  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  away  from  the  air.  J 

(6.)  Another  process  by  Berzelius,  is  as  follows : — ^Mix  2  parts  of 
fluor  spar,  and  3  or  4  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  1  of  powdered  petalite 
o|r  spodumene,  and  apply  heat  till  the  acid  vapors,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  silicated  fluoric  acid,  have  ceased  ;  thus  the  silica  is  remov- 
ed, and  the  alumina  and  lithia  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
form  of  sulphate ;  that  of  alumina  is  decomposed,  and  the  earth  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling  with  pure  ammonia.  Ignition  expels  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  the  pure  sulphate  of  lithia  remains,  which  is 
easily  converted  into  the  carbonate,  and  the  carbonic  acid  being  ex- 
pelled from  this,  we  obtain  the  pure  lithia. 


*  It  h  however  sufficient  to  cautioo  us  against  admitting  conjectures  in  such  cases, 
that  soda  was  formerly  suspected  to  be  composed  of  magnesia  and  nitrogen,  and 
Fourcroy,  in  his  large  worlc,  has  stated  the  reasons  why  he  with  some  other  chem- 
ists, conjectured  that  potash  was  composed  of  iime  and  nitrogen,  and  soda  of  magne- 
sia and  nitrogen. 

t  In  the  spodumene  and  petalite,  the  lithia  is  combined  with  silica  and  alumina ; 
bat  in  the  lepidolite  and  in  the  lithion  mica,  it  is  combined  also  with  potassa,  and  to 
avoid  contamination  with  this  alkali,  the  lithia  should  be  prepared  from  the  spodu- 
mene and  petalite. — 7\$mer. 

t  For  other  processes,  see  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  X.  86 ;  also,  Henry,  Vol.  I, 
p.  572,  and  Th^nard,  Vol.  II,  p.  828,4th  Ed. ;  Ure's  Diet  8d  £d.  p.  682. 
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4i  Pbopebties. 

(a.)  Color  white ;  not  deliquescent,  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid  by 
exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  becomes  a  carbonate. 

(6.)  Very  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  than  potassa  and  soda,  and 
scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  alcohol ;  acrid,  caustic,  acts  on  colors  as 
the  other  alkalies  do. 

(e.)  Heated  with  platinum,  it  acts  on  the  metal ;  place  on  platinum 
foil,  with  a  small  excess  of  soda,  a  piece  of  a  lithia  mineral  as  large 
as  a  pin's  head,  and  heat  it  with  the  blowpipe  for  two  minutes ;  a  dark 
color  or  dull  yellow  trace  appears  near  the  fused  alkali,  and  the  met- 
al is  oxidized  by  aid  of  the  lidiia  and  tlie  air,  while  it  is  not  affected 
under  the  soda.  The  soda,  by  combining  with  the  other  principles 
df  the  stone,  liberates  the  lithia. 

(J.)  Lithia  has  a  higher  neutralizing  power  than  potassa  and  soda, 
or  even  than  magnesia ;  its  phosphate  and  carbonate  are  sparingly 
soluble,  its  chloride  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  this 
soludon  bums  with  a  red  flame ;  all  the  salts  of  lithia  give  a  red 
color  when  heated  on  a  platinum  wire  before  the  blowpipe.  ^'  lithia 
is  disdnguished  from  the  alkaline  earths  by  forming  soluble  sahs  with 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,"  and  the  carbonate,^  although  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  stains  turmeric  paper  brown.  The  muriate  and  ni- 
trate are  deliquescent ;  the  concentrated  lithia  salts  mixed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbcmate  of  soda,  deposit  carbonate  of  lithia. — 
Berzdius. 

Some  of  these  properties  have  been  mentioned  in  andcipation,  and 
others  are  omitted  or  reserved  for  their  more  appropriate  place. 

6.  Decomposition. 

The  metallic  base  was  evolved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  galvanism,  but 
it  was  too  rapidly  oxidized  to  be  collected  ;  and  the  metal  was,  how- 
ever seen  to  be  white  like  sodium,  and  burned  with  bright  scintilla- 
tions. Composition  supposed  to  be— lithium,  56.50,  oxygen,  43.50 
=ss  100.00,  or  by  Dr.  Thomson,  lithium  10,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  its  equivalent  number,  and  oxygen  1  proportion  8=18,  for  the 
equivalent  of  the  alkali. 


*  liko  the  earthy  carboimtes,  and  it  therefore  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
characters,  stated  p.  280,  (cf.) 
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EARTHS. 

LIME BARYTA STRONTIA— MAGNESIA-— SILICA ALUMINA GI.U- 

CINA ZIRCONIA    AND    YTTRIA. 

IrUroductory  Remarks. 

In  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  in  connexion  with  the  alkalies,  some 
objections  have  been  stated  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  arranging  most 
of  them,  and  all  the  earths,  under  the  metals.  With  respect  to  the 
earths,  this  course,  though  highly  inconvenient,  would  perhaps  be 
somewhat  less  so  than  in  relation  to  tlie  alkalies ;  but  I  decidedly  pre* 
fer  to  preserve  the  old  division  of  earths,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
esdng  discovery  that  most,  if  not  all,^  of  them  are  metallic  oxides. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
pursuing  the  analytical  course,  by  proceeding  from  the  compound  to 
its  principles, — first  describing  the  earth,  and  then  its  composition ; 
and  reverting  agam  to  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  when  we: 
come  to  the  metals.  The  great  advantage  proposed  in  pursuing  this 
course  is,  that  we  are,  as  early  as  possible,  put  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  these  important  bodies,  and  that  the 
natural  order  of  earths  will  remain  unbroken ;  for,  as  Dr.  Uje  (Diet.) 
very  jusdy  remarks,  "  whatever  may  be  the  revolutions  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  mankind  will  never  cease  to  consider  as  earths,  those 
solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral  strata,  which  are  incombustible, 
colorless,  not  convertible  mto  metals  by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of 
reduction,  or  when  reduced  by  scientific  refinements,  possessing  but 
an  evanescent  metallic  existence,  and  which  either  alone,  or  at  least 
when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  are  insipid,  and  insoluble  in 
water." 

Nearly  the  whole  crust  of  our  planet  is  composed  of  these  bodies ; 
for,  the  combustibles,  and  alkalies^  and  the  metals,  properly  so  called, 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  Nine  bodies  have  been 
distinguisiied  by  chemists,  to  which  the  name  earth  has  been  given ; 
they  are,  as  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  division.  Lime,  Baryta, 
Strontia,  Magnesia,  Silica,  Alumina,  Glucina,  2Srconia,  and  Yttria. 

The  three  latter  are  of  little  consequence,  eidier  in  a  scientific  or 
practical  view,  and  seem  chiefly  important  in  determining  the  con- 
stitution of  some  few  gems,  and  of  a  few  other  minerals,  most  of 
them  rare.  Of  the  remaining  six,  the  most  abundant  is  silica ;  lime, 
is  in  this  respect,  the  next ;  then  follows  alumina,  and  then  magnesia ; 


*  The  base  of  silica  seems  to  have  no  claim  to  be  called  a  metal ;  should  it  he 
melted  it  may,  perhaps,  exhibit  metallic  properties. 
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these  four  earths  constitute  the  great  mass  of  our  mountains,  rocks, 
stones,  gravel,  and  soil,  and  were  the  five  others  annihilated,  it  would 
not  sensibly  diminish  the  volume  of  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Baryta 
and  strontia  exist,  however,  in  some  quantity,  and  bar3rta,  especially 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  although  it 
is  generally  confined  to  veins  in  the  rocks. 

As  chemical  reagents,  lime  and  baryta  are  of  signal  utility ;  stron- 
tia possesses  similar  properties,  but  has,  in  comparison  with  those 
earths,  little  that  is  peculiar,  or  that  cives  it  a  ground  of  preference. 
Silica,  alumina,  and  magnesia  are  of  limited  use  in  scientific  chem- 
istry, but  they  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  arts,  and  along  with 
lime,  are  the  foundation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  of  agricul- 
ture ;  as  our  best  soils  consist  of  different  proportions  of  these  earths  ; 
and  the  varying  qualities  of  soils,  although  modified  in  an  important 
degree  by  moisture  and  bv  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  other 
causes,  are  characterized  chiefly  by  the  predominant  earths. 

The  preceding  sketch  has  been  presented,  that  the  student  might 
not  fail  to  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  important  natural  order  of  earths, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define  by  unexceptionable  chemical  characters ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  clear  discriminatbns,  provided  we 
divide  the  earths  into  groups.* 

The  divisions  under  which  the  earths  will  be  described,  are — 

1.  Alkaline  earths. 

2.  One  earth  of  a  sub-alkaline  character. 

3.  Earths  proper. 

ALKALINE   EARTHS. 

LIME BARTTES STRONTIA. THEIR   GENERAL    CHARACTERS. 

Soluble  in  water^  but  much  less  so  than  the  alkalies. 
Acrid  and  caustic ;  in  light  powder,  irritate  the  nostrils,  and 
produce  sneezing. 

fc.)  Test  colors  affected  by  them,  as  by  the  alkalies. 
d.)  Differ  from  the  alkalies  in  their  very  difficult  fusibility,  but  fb- 
sible  by  the  compound  blowpipe,  and  by  galvanism. 

•  Perhaps  the  only  characters  that  will  strictly  apply  to  them  all,  are  thoe — 
1.  They  are,  when  prepared  pore  by  art,  white  powders. — 2.  They  are  not  volatile 
by  heat,  and  are  remarkably  difficult  to  melt,  and  are,  both  when  pure,  and  when  in 
combination  with  each  other,  in  the  stones  and  rocks,  the  most  infusible  and  unalter- 
able bodies  that  arc  p^enerally  known  to  mankind. — 8.  They  have  oxygen  for  a  com- 
mon principle,  united,  in  each  earth,  to  a  peculiar  metallic  or  combustible  base.  It 
is  true  (as  sug^gested  by  a  friend,)  that  some  of  the  proper  metallic  oxides,  would  be 
covered  by  these  characters,  e.  ^.  the  oxides  of  columbium,  titanium  and  cerium; 
but  still,  most  of  our  artificial  divisions,  fail  of  rigorous  exactness;  the  oxides  them- 
selves  graduate  into  the  acids,  but  no  one  for  that  reason  thinks,  of  blending  them. 
There  can  be  no  ^ood  objection  to  dividing  the  numerous  class  of  oxides  into  eon- 
venieDt  orders,  which  are  also  in  a  great  measure  natural.    See  Introduction,  p.  S. 


i« 
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(e.)  Not  volatile  by  any. beat  bitherto  applied. 
If.)  Form  soaps  with  oils. 

(g.)  In  common  with  the  other  earths,  combine  with  acids  and 
form  salts.* 

EARTH    OF    A   MIXED    CHARACTER. ^NAMELY,    MAGNESIA. 

(a,)  Not  acrid  or  caustic. 

(b.S  Applied  in  substance,  affects  the  vegetable  colors, 

\c.)  Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  absorbs  it. 

Id.)  Equally  difficult  to  fuse  as  lime,  not  volatile. 

te.)  Combines  readily  wiih  acids  to  form  salts. 

(/.)  Combines  indirecdy  with  oils  to  form  soap. 

EARTHS    PROPER. SILICA ALUMINA— OLUCINA ZIRCONIA 

YTTRIA.*!* 

Destitute  of  alkaline  properties,  except  that 

(a.)  They  unite  with  acids,  and  form  salts ;  silica  combines  per-' 
manendy  with  only  one  acid  ;  i.  e.  the  fluoric. 

(b.\  Insoluble  in  water ;  but  most  of  them  absorb  it* 

[c.)  Tasteless,  innoxious,  inodorous. 

frf.)  No  effect  on  test  colors. 

(e.)  Very  difficult  to  melt,  but  less  so  than  the  alkaline  earths  ; 
still  tne  alkaline  earths  are  powerful  fluxes  of  the  earths  proper,  and 
of  common  metallic  oxides. 

(f.)  Not  volatile  by  heat. 

(g.)  In  their  pure  state,  do  not  combine  with  oils  to  form  soap* 

Sec.  I. — Lime. 

1.  Discovery. — Familiariy  known  from  the  remotest  ages. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  thoroughly  ignidng,  in  a  good  furnace,  in  a  covered  cru-- 
cible,  smalt  fragments  of  marble,  chalk,|  or  shells,  or  other  pure  cal-' 
careous  carbonate  of  linfe,  (Carrara  and  Parian  marble  are  prefer^ 
red,)  these  substances  lose  half  their  weight  or  more  m  the  fornr 
of  gas  and  water,  and  if  fully  calcined,  they  will  not  efiervesce  with 
acids. 

(6.)  As  the  natural  carbonates  of  Kme  are  not  always  pure,  we 
may  dissolve  them  in  dilute  muriatic  acid }  then  add  amm(Miia,  which 


*  Even  silica  combines  permanently  with  fluoric  acid,  and  transiently  and  slightly 
with  some  other  acids ;  this  earth  diners  in  several  respects  from  the  rest,  and  some 
have  even  regarded  it  as  an  add. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  Thorina,  which  was  transiently  admit- 
ted among  the  earths,  has  been  found  to  be  a  snb-pbosphate  of  Yttria. 

t  Chalk  is  the  least  pure  of  the  three. 
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will  precipitate  the  magnesia  and  alumina,  and  not  the  lime ;  we  then 
decompose  the  filtered  solution  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  lime,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  decom- 
posed by  a  strong  heat.  Common  good  quick  lime,  that  has  not 
been  air  slacked,  answers  every  purpose  for  demonstrating  the  pro- 
perties of  lime. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Cohry  white,  and  the  masses  recently  from  the  furnace  are 
rather  hard,  but  brittle.  When  dry,  not  active  on  the  animal  organs, 
but  if  moistened,  lime  acts  as  a  caustic ;  taste  astringent  and  alkalme. 


{h.\  Specific  gravity  2.3. 


Soluble  in  water:  writers  vary  in  stating  the  proportion,  be- 
tween 450  and  778  parts  of  water  for  the  solution  of  1  part  of  lime, 
or  558  for  the  hydrate :  500  is  the  number  heretofore  adopted ;  prcH 
bably  700  may  be  near  the  truth ;  but  it  appears  that  only  a  weak 
lime  water  is  obtained  by  using  water  at  212^,  which  dissolves  only 
j^\^  of  the  lime,  and  tjt  of  die  hydrate,  while  at  32^.  Accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Daltdn*  and  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  it  takes  up  ^^^9  ^^  nearly 
double,  and  when  the  solution  is  heated,  it  becomes  troubled,  and 
lime  is  deposited.  These  facts  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  solution  when  it  is  aided  by  heat. 

(rf.)  Lime  water:  its  taste  is  acrid  and  disagreeable,  and  it  produ- 
ces upon  test  colors  the  effects  of  alkalies ;  it  is  not  however  caustic, 
and  there  is  so  litde  of  it  contained  in  the  water  that  it  may  be  swal- 
lowed with  safety,  and  often  with  advantage.  It  is  a  valuable  reagent 
and  medicine ;  it  is  prepared  by  simple  solution  of  lime,  in  water ;  it 
must  be  preserved  in  close  bottles  from  the  atmosphere,f  otherwise 
it  precipitates  as  a  carbonate. 

(e.)  Lime  water'^  is  made  to  afford  crystals^  if  placed  in  a  vacu- 
um, under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  the  evaporation  being  aided 
by  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  another  vessel ;  the  process  is  gradual, 
and  depends  on  the  same  principle  as  the  congelation  of  water  by 
the  same  means,  (see  page  116.)  The  crystals  are  transparent 
hexahedra,  and  are  true  hydrates,  containing  lime,  76.26,  water, 
23.74=  100.00. J     Lime  water  forms  an  imperfect  soap  with  oil. 


•  Ann.  Phil.  N.  S.  I.  107. 

t  Place  in  a  clean  carboy,  a  quantity  of  good  hydrate  of  lime ;  fill  the  vessel  with 
rain  water;  agitate  it,  and  allow  the  lime  to  subside  over  night;  it  will  be  dissolved 
in  one  fourth  of  an  hour,  and  in  the  morning  it  may  be  drawn  off  clear  by  a  syphon, 
or  filtered  through  paper  if  it  is  wanted  immediately;  if  the  cork  be  good,  and  the 
water  is  not  allowed  to  freeze,  the  same  arrangement,  adding  water  from  time  to 
time,  will  answer  for  years. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  I.  335. 
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(/.)  Slacking  of  lime. — ^In  this  familiar  process,  the  earth  com* 
bines  with  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  forming  a  true  hy- 
drate ;  and  in  this  condition,  lime  kept  secluded  from  the  air,  is  in  the 
most  useful  state  for  the  laboratory.  The  water  may  be  again  expel- 
led by  a  red  heat,  contrary  to  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  hydrates  of 
E^tassa  and  soda,  and  of  baryta  and  strontia.  The  heat,  (about  800^, 
alton,)  arises  from  the  solidification  of  the  water,  and  is  much  more 
than  the  latent  heat  of  the  water,  because  ice  or  snow  and  lime  slack, 
witjb  energy,  and  give  out  a  heat  of  212°.  Light  sometimes  appears, 
when  the  slacking  is  performed  in  a  dark  place ;  I  have  seen  it  from 
the  Carrara  marble.*  If  fragments  of  good  lime  be  placed  in  a  quart 
tumbler,  filling  not  more  than  one  tliird  of  it,  the  tumbler  resting  in 
a  dish,  the  proper  quantity  of  water  being  sprmkled  over  it,  and  a  tall 
bell  glass  covering  the  whole,  the  vapor  will  rise  in  a  dense  cloud ; 
it  will  soon  produce  currents  like  rain,  down  the  sides  of  the  bell,  which 
will  become  clear,  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  steam 
will  then  blow  out  powerfully  under  its  sides :  when  the  bell  is  lifted 
out  of  the  dish,  the  cold  air  will  again  produce  a  thick  cloud. 

(g,)  MUk  or  cream  of  lime,  is  the  hydrate  brought  to  the  consist- 
ence of  paste  with  water,  and  thus  mechanically  suspended :  it  is 
very  useful  in  purifying  gases  from  carbonic  acid ;  they  are,  for  this 
purpose,  made  to  pass  through  the  milk  of  lime,  tlie  large  quantity 
of  the  earth  being  much  more  effectual  than  lime  water,  which  is  how- 
ever, very  convenient  in  small  experiments. 

(A.)  Lime  is  mechanically  raised  in  slacking^  as  is  perceived  by 
the  odor,  and  by  the  effect  on  test  paper,  placed  in  the  steam  that  ri- 
ses from  it. 

(i.)  Lime  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air^  falls  to  powder,  and  be- 
comes a  true  hydrate.f 

(y.)  The  mere  water-slacking  of  lime  does  not  destroy  its  activity  ; 
its  peculiar  powers  are  blunted  or  suspended  by  air-slacking,  the  cause 
of  which  will  be  explained  under  the  history  of  the  carbonate. 

4.  Fusibility. — Extremely  infusible;  first  partially  melted  by 
Dr.  Hare's  compound  blowpipe,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1812  more 
perfectly,  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale  College.  J  The  lime  must  be 
shaped  into  the  form  of  an  acute  cone,  not  over  the  size  of  a  large 
pin,  and  the  focus  of  heat  must  be  directed  upon  the  apex ;  when  it 
softens,  subsides,  and  is  soon  covered  with  a  vitreous  glaze.  Fusible 
also  in  the  galvanic  current.  The  light  emitted  by  lime,  in  the  focus 
of  heat,  is  most  intense ;  it  has  been  used  with  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas, 


**  In  a  dark  cellar,  In  Mr.  Acrum*s  house,  in  London,  some  limo  of  Carrara  mac- 
ule, during  its  slacking,  (»hotved  luminous  points  of  mild  white  liprht. 
\  It  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  loses nts  causticity. 
}  Afterwards  bv  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  Galvanism. 
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directed  through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  signal  light,  which  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

5.  PoLARiTT. — It  is  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  in  the  galvanic 
circuit,  and  is  therefore  electro-positive. 

6.  Combining  toei^ht^  28,  as  will  be  seen  more  particularly  under 
calcium,  the  basis  of  Jume. 

7.  Pharmaceutical  preparation. — ^This  is  the  same  that  has 
been  ah*eady  described  in  givbg  the  process  for  quick  lime. 

CALCIUM. 

1.  Discovery. — ^In  1808,  in  Sweden,  by  Prof.  Berzeltus  and 
Dr.  Pontin ;  afterwards  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  England.  The- 
nard  attributes  the  first  observation  to  Dr.  Seebeck. 

2.  Process. 

(a.)  A  cup  or  capsule,  made  of  moistened  lime,  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  containing  a  globule  of  mercury,  is  placed  on  a  metallic  dish  ; 
the  negative  wire  of  the  galvanic  battery  of  100  pairs,  in  good  action, 
is  made  to  touch  the  mercury,  and  the  posidve  wire  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  metallic  support.  An  amalgam  of 
mercury  and  calcium  is  formed,  but  tlie  process  must  be  continued 
a  good  while  in  order  to  obtain  any  manageable  quantity  ;  in  a  small 
(green*)  glass  retort,  or  tube  closed  at  one  end,  this  amalgam  is  dis- 
tilled, with  naptha,  which  rises  first,  then  the  mercury,  and  the  cal- 
cium remains  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapor  of  naptha,  for  which  nitro- 
gen may  be  substituted. 

(6.)  When  potassium,  in  vapor,  was  passed  through  quick  lime 
heated  to  whiteness,  tlie  potassium  acquired  oxygen,  and  became 
potash,  and  a  dark  gray  substance,  with  metallic  lustre,  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  potash,  and  it  was  evidently  calcium,  more  or  less 
perfectly  reduced,  because  it  efiervesced  violendy  in  water,  and 
formed  a  solution  of  lime. 

3.  Peroxide. — ^This  is  formed  when  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over 
lime  ignited  in  a  tube ;  the  exact  proportions  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide. 

In  the  moist  way,  die  oxygenized  water  of  Thenard  forms  the  same 
peroxide. 

4.  Properties. — lAtile  knovm. 

(a,)  Color,  white,  like  that  of  silver,  and  with  the  same  lustre ; 
sinks  m  water. 

(6.)  Ignited  in  a  tube  in  which  the  distillation  of  the  amalgam  was 
going  on,  it  took  fire  when  the  tube  broke,  and  burnt  vrith  an  intense 


*  Because  white  glass  contains  oiide  of  lead,  whose  oxygen  would  change  the 
calcium  to  the  state  of  oxide,  or  lime. 
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white  light,  into  quicic  lime.  When  the  amalgam  of  calciunl  was 
thrown  into  water,  hydrogen  gas  was  evolved,  and  lime  water  re- 
mained. 

{e.)  Lime  is  the  protoxide  of  calcium.  Its  composition  is  estima- 
ted by  Berzelius  at  calcium,  71.73,  oxygen,  28.27= lOO.OO. 

Th^nard  says,  that  it  ought  to  contain  by  calculation,  39  of  oxygen. 

5.  Its  e^ttivalekt  weight  is  stated  at  20,  and  therefore, 
oxygen  being  8*,  lime,  or  the  protoxide  is  represented  by  28. 

6.  Polarity. — Electro  positive ;  it  goes  to  the  negative  pole  m 
the  galvanic  series. 

7.  Uses  of  Lime.— They  are  numerous  and  important*  In  med- 
icine, the  caustic  earth  is  not  used,  except  to  prepare  lime  water ; 
in  the  solid  form,  the  pure  earth  is  too  acrid  for  internal  use ;  it 
was  formerly  used  as  an  escharotic,  and  its  caustic  properties  are  still 
employed  in  removing  the  hair  from  skins,  preparatory  to  tannbg. 
It  is  almost  constantly  used  in  the  laboratory  ;  in  the  lorm  of  lime 
water,  it  is  an  important  reagent,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  employ- 
ed to  disengage  the  alkalies  in  a  caustic  state ;  it  is  largely  used  tor 
the  same  purpose  in  soap  making.  In  a  word,  it  is  of  great  value  in 
medicme,  in  architecture,  in  agriculture,  and  in  many  arts. 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  or  gravel,  or  both  and  lime ;  in  the 
proportions  of  fine  sand  3  parts,  coarse  sand  4,  quick  lime  1,  recent- 
ly slacked  with  as  litde  water  as  possible. 

It  is  well  to  add  some  pulverized  lime,  that  has  not  been  slacked ; 
it  absorbs  water,  and  solidifies  the  other  ingredients.  Roman  mor- 
tar was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  modem,  but  of  the  best 
quality,  and  accurately  proportioned  ;  time  has  done  much  to  ^ve  it 
hardness.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  made  their  best  cement  a 
year  before  it  was  used,  so  that  it  was  partly  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  before  it  was  laid  in  the  work,  m  old  Roman  stone  buildings, 
the  stone  will  often  break  as  soon  as  the  mortar. 

Another  recipe  for  mortar. — Fine  sand,  3,  brick  powder,  3,  (well 
baked,^  slacked  hme^  2,  unslacked  lime  2.     If  very  little  water  be* 
used,  tne  mortar  sets  the  sooner.     Burnt  bones,  not  exceeding  one 
fourth  part,  improve  the  tenacity  of  mortar. 

Manganese  and  puzzolana  cause  mortar  to  harden  beneath  the 
water.  Puzzolana  is  decomposed  lava,  and  consists  of  salica,  alu- 
mina, and  oxide  of  iron.  The  mortar  for  the  Eddystone  light-house 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Cornwall,  (Eng.)  was  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  slacked  lime  and  puzzolana. 


•  For  71.78  :  28.27  : :  100  :  3S.4  tnd  39.4  :  100  : ;  8  :  20.3.— K^wiry. 
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Manganesian  and  femigbous  limestones  are  valuable  in  this  respect, 
and  a  portion  of  silica  and  alumine  in  the  composition  of  the  lime- 
stone improves  it  for  these  purposes.* 

Recipe  for  water  mortar. -f — Blue  clay,  4  parts,  manganese,  6, 
limestone  90,  and  all  in  powder ;  calcine,  mix  with  sand  60  parts,  and 
form  it  into  a  mortar,  with  water.  The  tarras,|  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  dykes  in  Holland,  is  merely  an  ancient  decomposed  lava 
fix>m  the  extinct  volcanos  on  the  Rhine ;  some  call  it  a  decomposed 
basalt,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  rocks  of  this  family,  are  efiectual  in 
this  way,  if  previously  decomposed,  or  calcined,  so  that  they  can  be 
broken  down  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  lime.^  Parker's  ce- 
ment is  composed  of  silica,  22,  alumine,  9,  oxide  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, 13,  carbonate  of  lime,  55=99,  and  there  was  in  the  analysis  a 
loss  of  3.25.  The  white  cement  used  in  New  Haven  to  cover  stone 
houses,  is  composed  of  the  best  slacked  lime,  1  part,  by  measure, 
and  from  3  to  5  measures  of  coarse  siliceous  sand  and  some  hair, 
well  beaten  together,  and  laid  on  with  a  trowel ;  the  workmen  pre- 
tend to  add  sugar,  and  various  sahs,  particularly  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash ;  but  having  tried  the  mortar,  both  with  and  without  tliese  addi- 
tions, I  am  persuaded  that  they  are  of  no  importance,  and  that  the 
cement  of  coarse  sand,  hair  and  lime,  alone,  will  stand  any  length  of 
time,  pronded  water  does  not  get  beneath ;  if  it  dpes,  the  first  freez- 
ing will  crack  the  mortar,  and  throw  it  off. 

Lime  is  of  great  use  in  Agriculture. — In  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  is  oiten  mixed  with  soils,  and  will  be  mentioned  again.  In 
the  state  of  quick  lime  it  is  largely  used  in  England,  where  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  extensive  tracts  covered  with  heaps  of  it.||  It  appears 
to  be  a  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  as  it  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most  of 
them,  and  it  may  be  also  a  stimulus  to  vegetable  life.  Its  immedi- 
ate action,  when  caustic,  is  to  destroy  vegetable  organization,  and  it 
appears  to  act  as  a  manure,  principally  by  decomposing  hard  dry 

*  Hydraulic  lime  of  the  slate  of  New  York,  contains  according  to  Dr.  Hadley's 
analysif^t  carbonic  acid  35.05,  lime  25,  silex  15.05,  aiuinine  16.05,  \v9ter  5.03,  oxide 
of  iron  2.02.— jlm.  Tiwr.   Vol.  lll^p.  281. 

t  Hydraulic  lime  to  found  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  near  the  canal,  and  in 
many  places  on  the  Erie  Canal. — See  Am.  Jour.  Vol  XI LI,  p.  882. 

X  The  proportions  said  to  be  used  In  Holland,  are  tarras  1  part,  and  slacked  lime  2 
parts. 

§  I  saw  them  preparing  the  trap  rocks  in  this  manner,  at  Greenock,  where  (1806,) 
they  were  making  hydraulic  mortar  for  a  dock.  The  porous  and  vesicular  trap 
which  they  used  was  from  the  neighboring  isle  of  Arran.  That  in  East  Haven, 
which  is  crumbly,  and  used  for  mending  the  roads,  and  the  vesicular  trap  near 
Hartford,  (see  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1,)  would  in  all  probability  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  it  may  be  found  of  the  same  character  in  many  other  places  in 
our  trap  regions.  Th«t  more  vesicular,  and  the  more  decomposed  it  is,  the  better, 
because  it  Is  the  more  easily  pulverized  by  calcination  and  grinding. 

11  Extensively  used  in  Pennsylvania,  and  highly  valued. — .f.  (■.  Not  much  used 
in  New  England. 
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vegetable  fibres,  and  thus  rendering  them  soluble ;  even  tanner's  bark 
is  decomposed  by  lime,  and  rendered  useful  as  a  manure ;  it  is  tliought 
to  be  injurious  with  animal  manures,  unless  they  are  too  rich,  and 
need  to  be  in  part  decomposed.* 

Sec.  II.  Baryta. 

Name  from  the  Greek  /SaptV,  heavy  .f 

1.  Discovery. — By  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  in  1774;  formerly 
confounded  with  lime. 

2.  Process. 

(a.)  Native,  or  artificial  carbonate,  in  powder,  mixed  with  lamp- 
black and  oil,  in  a  ball,  is  strongly  calcined  in  a  crucible,  for  one 
hour,  by  the  heat  of  a  forge  or  wind  furnace,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
is  thus  decomposed,  or  expelled.  Boiling  water  dissolves  out  the 
caustic  earth.  The  theory  of  the  process  will  be  rendered  more  in- 
telligible hereafter. 

(6.)  By  calcination  of  the  nitrate  of  Barytes  ;  see  that  salt. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Color,  gray  before  slacking;  consistency,  porous  ;  after  slack- 
ing, a  white  powder ;  sp.  gr.  4. 

ibA  Taste  acrid  and  caustic ;  poisonous, 
c.)  Affects  the  test  colors,  as  lime  and  the  alkalies  do. 
d.)  The  hydrate  is  fusible  m  its  own  water,  of  which  it  contains 
about  9  or  10  per  cent. 

(e.)  Baryta,  even  when  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  is  fusible  by  the 
compound  blowpipe.f 

(/.)  Water  causes  it  to  slack  with  much  greater  energy  than 
lime ;  the  phenomena  and  theory  are  the  same,  but  much  more  strik- 
ing, and  light  is  said  to  be  sometimes  emitted.^  The  water  slacked 
baryta,  is  a  true  hydrate,  and  as  the  earth  is  represented  by  78,  and 
there  is  one  proportion  of  water  in  the  hydrate,  the  equivalent  num- 
ber is  of  course  87. 

It  sladcs  in  the  air,  as  lime  does,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  20  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  if  boil- 
ing, in  2  parts. 

(i.)  On  cooling,  it  forms  regular  crystals — flattened  hexagonal 
prisms. 


^1     to  \J 


*  See  Davy's  Airricultura]  Chemistry,  and  Ure*8  Diet 

t  The  natund  sulphate  is  known  to  the  miners,  by  the  name  of  heavy  spar. 

t  Respectable  authors  state  that  baryta  thus  prepared  is  ittfusible,  but  they 
bad  probably  not  tried  the  compound  b)ow-pipe. 

§  The  observation  is  attributed  to  Dobereiner,  and  it  will  not  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary, since  lime  sometimes  exhibits  light  while  slacking,  although  the  energy  of 
the  action  is  much  less  lemarkable. 
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Jj.)  2%ey  cantainf  accordiog  to  Daltoo,  70  per  ceiU.  of  watar, 
i  lose  60  by  ignition ;  their  constitution  is,  according  to  the  same 
author,  bar}rta  1  proportion  76,  and  water  20  proportions  or  180,  and 
their  equivalent  number  is  258 ;  they  melt  b  their  own  water,  or  suSbr 
the  aqueous  fusion ;  after  ignition,  the  dry  powder  which  remains, 
slacks  again  with  great  energy. 

!k.)  Crystals  soluble  in  17j^  times  their  weight  of  water. 
/.)  Burning  alcohol^  although  it  does  not  dissolve  this  earth,  re- 
ceives  from  the  crystah  a  yellow  iingej  but  this  is  better  exhibited  in 
the  flame  of  the  compound  blowpipe,  in  the  focus  of  which,  every 
form  of  baryta,  not  exceptbg  the  sulphate,  exhibits  this  characteristic 
color  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

(m.)  Barytic  noater  ii  a  very  uiefid  reagent;  it  should  be  kept 
stopped  from  the  air,  otherwise  it  is  precipitated  m  the  form  of  an  in- 
soluble carbonate.  It  produces  all  tne  effects  of  the  alkalies  upon  the 
test  colors. 

(n.)  Solution  of  baryta  forms  a  soap  toith  oils;  its  salts  also  form 
soaps  if  mingled  with  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  soaps. 

(o.)  Dust  of  the  earth  u'ritates  the  nosUrils  as  it  rises. 

4.  Polarity — electro-positive,  it  resorts  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  galvanic  battery. 

5.  Combining  Weight,  78,  the  elements  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  barium. 

BARIUM. 

1.  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  coZcttfm,  using  native  carbonate 
of  baryta  or  the  pure  earth,*  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  a  globule 
of  mercury  being  placed  in  a  litde  hollow  made  in  its  surface ;  the 
paste  was  laid  upon  a  platinum  tray  in  connexion  with  the  positive 
wire  of  a  galvanic  battery,  while  the  negative  wire  touched  the  mer* 
oury.  The  mercury  is  distilled  off  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  the  metal.f 

2.  Properties. 
Metal  of  a  dark  grey  color^X  with  less  lustre  than  cast  Iron. 
Solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature^  but  becomes  fluid  below 

Ignition. 

(c.)  Aear  redness^  rises  in  vapor^  and  acts  violently  on  the  glass. 


(a.)  A 
\b)  S 


*  Oxide  of  mercury  may  be  used  in  ohtaiaiDi^  the  raetels  of  Um  eartlit ;  one  fliird 
partis  mixed  wiUi  two  thirds  of  the  earth,  and  galTonixed,  when  an  amal^samis 
^med  with  the  metallic  base. 

4  Dr.  Clarice  states  that  he  obtained  tho  metal  from  the  nitrate,  by  the  oompound 
blowpipe.  I  mentlened  in  the  mciuoir  published  in  Bruce's  Journal,  ia  1813,  that 
the  metallic  bases  of  both  baryta  and  airontia,  appeared  to  me  to  be  evi^rod,  and  to 
dart  out  in  bright  scintillations,  when  the  earths  were  in  the  focus  of  Uie  iaatnimeat* 
but  as  they  always  burned  away,  I  was  not  able  to  collect  the  metals. 

t  **  White  color,  with  metallic  lustre,  having  a  resemblance  to  silver."— Jjfiirray. 
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(d.)  In  air,  bee&mu  covered  vnih  a  JUm  of  baryta,  and  in  waoer  un- 
dergoes tho  same  change ;  effervesces  violently  and  evolves  hydro* 
gen.  If  gently  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with«a  deep  red  light  and  be- 
comes barj^a. 

(e.)  Sinks  in  water,  and  even  in  sulphuric  acid,  although  surround- 
ed by  gas ;  hence  its  sp.  gr.  cannot  be  less  than  2,  probably  over  3. 

(f,)  Flattened  with  difficulty  by  pressure. 

{£.)  Constitution  of  the  protojnde,  about  89.75,  metal,  10.25 
oxygen  se  100.00.  Barium,  1  proportion,  70,  oxygen,  1  proportion, 
8=78. 

(A.)  PsRoxiDE  OR  DEUToxiDE. — ^Baryta,  prepared  by  ignition  of 
the  nitrate,  is  placed  in  fragments  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  in  a  coated 
glass  tube,  and  heated  to  low  redness,  when  it  rapidly  absorbs  dry 
oxygen  gas  as  it  is  passed  over  it  and  becomes  peroxide  with  prob- 
ably two  proportions  of  oxygen ;  it  is  formed  also  by  heating  ba- 
ryta in  contact  with  oxygen  or  common  air  restmg  upon  it,  but  in  the 
latter  case  some  carbonate  is  also  formed.  Concentrated  barytic 
water  oecomes  filled  with  pearly  plates  of  the  deutoxide  of  barium^ 
when  oxygenized  water,  contabmg  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  is  poured  into  it. — Thinard, 

Composition  of  the  peroxide. — Barium,  70,  oxygen,  2  proportims, 
16=86;  the  peroxide  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  pro- 
toxide. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  nitrate  of  baryta  majr  be  decomposed 
by  heat  with  such  care,  that  the  deutoxide  is  left ;  it  is  done  in  a  lu- 
ted porcelain  retort,  connected  by  a  Welter's  safety  tube  with  an  in- 
verted jar  of  water.  The  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  redness,  a^  kmg 
as  nitric  oxide  or  nitrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  when  they  cease 
and  pure  oxygen  comes,  it  is  a  proof  that  sJl  the  nitrate  is  decompos- 
ed, and  then  the  deutoxide  will  remain  in  the  retort. — Turner. 

(».)  The  deutoxide  of  barium  is  scarcely  sapid,  it  is  grayish  white, 
bses  its  excess  of  oxygen  by  an  intense  heat,  and  acts  with  the  aid 
of  the  same  agent  upon  various  combustible  bodies,  and  thus  becomes 
a  protoxide.  In  contact  with  hydrogen  near  a  red  heat,  there  are 
luminous  Jets  from  the  surface  of  the  deutoxide,  but  the  water  that 
is  formed  is  all  retained  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  the  baryta  thus 
becomes  very  fusible.  Boiling  water  causes  the  excess  of  o:cygen 
to  escape  b  the  form  of  gas. 

(j.)  This  substance  was  employed,  (July,  1818,)  by  Thinard,  for 
the  oxygenation  of  water.* 

Baryta  is  poisonous ;  its  natural  carbonate  is  employed  in  Lan- 
cashire, (Eng.)  as  a  ratsbane. 


*  See  this  work,  p.  215,  and  Henry,  Vot.  I,  p.  264, 10th  Lond.  Ed. ;  also,  Ann.  de 
Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Yll.  IX ;  Ann.  of  Philos.  XIII,  XIV,  XT,  and  Quarterly  Eng. 
Jour,  of  Science,  VI.  150, 879,  VIII.  114, 154. 
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Pure  baryta  is  useful  to  the  chemist  as  a  test,  particularly  for  the 
discovery  of  carbonic  acid,  either  free  or  combined.  Its  muriate  is 
used  by  physicians  in  scrofula,  S^c.  The  sulphate  is  the  most  abund- 
ant form,  and  it  is  convertible  into  every  other,  by  certain  processes 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

3.  PouABiTY — Electro-positive  ;  it  resorts  to  the  negadve  pole  in 
the  galvanic  circuit. 

4.  Combining  weight,  70. — ^This  is  the  number  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son. Berzelius  states  it  at  50.66,  but  the  former  number  is  gene- 
rally adopted. 

Sec  III. — Strontia. 

1.  Name. — From  the  lead  mine  of  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire  in 
Scodand,  whence  the  minerals  containing  it  were  6rst  brought. 

2.  Discovert. — By  Dr.  Thomas  Hope,*  then  and  still,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Univ.  Edin.  Anno.  1791. 

3.  Preparation. — ^The  same  as  that  of  baryia.f 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  The  result  of  the  igneous  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  is  a 
grayish  norous  substance ;  sp.  gr.  approaching  that  of  baryta. 

(6.)  With  water f  slacks  violently,  like  baryta  and  lime,  and  the 
theoij  is  the  same ;  the  powder  of  the  dry  substance  irritates  the 
nostrils  and  lungs. 

(c.)  After  slackingj  no  more  water  being  used  than  is  necessary, 
the  earth  remains  in  the  form  of  white  powder  ;  it  is  then  a  hydrate 
consisting  of  stronda,  one  proportion,  52,  and  one  of  water  9=61. 
The  hydrate  fuses  readily  at  ignition,  but  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
strongest  heai  of  a  wind  nimace. 

(d.)  More  water  betn^  added,  it  dissolves  in  about  40  parts ;  if 
the  water  be  boiling  hot,  it  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  that  fluid,  and  crys- 
tals are  formed  on  cooling,  having  the  form  of  thin  quadrangular 
plates,  sometimes  square,  oftener  parallelograms,  not  over  J  of  an 
inch  m  diameter.]; 

(c.)  After  being  heated,  the  dry  earth  remaining,  is  about  32  per 
cent. ;  the  crystals  contain  1  proportion  of  earth,  52,  and  12  of  wa- 
ter, 108=160. 

(/.)  At  60^,  soluble  in  51 J  parts  of  water ;  boiling  water  takes  up 
half  its  weight. 


*  Dr.  Crawford  observed  a  diflerence  between  the  muriate  of  strontia  and  that  of 
baryta,  in  1790.    Klaproth  confirmed  the  views  of  Dr.  Hope. 

t  Vide  Edin.  Trana.  IV,  44. 

t  In  both  casea,  the  decomposition  of  the  salphate  is  the  cheapeat  proceas ;  see  the 
articlea  aulphate  of  baryta  and  aulpbate  of  strontia.  The  carbonate  is  manaj^ed 
with  the  greatest  ease. 
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The  composition  of  the  hydrate  of  strontia  according  to  Dalton,  is 
1  proportion  of  earth  and  12  of  water, 

(g.)  Sirantia  imparts  to  the  flame  of  boiling  alcoholy  a  blaod  red 
color  ;  its  effects  on  the  test  colors  are  the  same  as  those  of  baryta, 
lime,  &c. 

ik.)  No  union  with  fixed  alkalies  or  baryta. 
i.)  Heat  readily  separates  the  water  from  the  hydrate,  and  from 
the  crystals. 

(y.)  The  compound  blowpipe  melts  the  earth  itsdf*  with  the  char- 
acteristic red  flame. 

(A;.)  This  blowpipe  produces  a  similar  fl^ame  from  every  combination 
of  strontia^  even  from  the  native  minerals. 

(L.)  Distinctive  characters— cannot  be  confounded  with  any 
thing  except  baryta,  but  it  is  lighter  than  that  earth,  less  caustic,  and 
attracts  acids  less  powerfully  ;  the  strontitic  salts  being  decotnposed 
by  baryta,  produce  different  combinations  with  acids,  are  less  poison- 
ous, and  give  a  different  colored  flame.* 

5.  Polarity. — Like  that  of  baryta,  electro-positive,  and  of  course 
it  is  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  in  the  galvanic  series. 

6.  Combining  weight,  62 — composed  of  strontium  one  propor- 
tion, 44,  and  oxygen  one,  8=52. 

strontium. 

1 .  Obtained  from  native  carbonate  of  strontia^  by  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  those  which  afford  barium ;  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in 
1808. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Similar  to  those  of  barium ;  has  less  lustre  \  difScult  to 
fuse  3  not  volatile. 

(6.)  Action  of  air  and  of  water  ^  converts  it  into  strontia;  in  wa- 
ter, it  produces  hydrogen  gas. 

(c.)  Proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  protoxide. 

Strontium,         -         84.54,  or  1  equivalent,  44 

Oxygen,      -         -     15.46,  or  1  "  -       8 


100.00  52 

3.  The  deutoxide  or  peroxide  of  strontium  is  obtained  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  that  of  barium.  According  to  Thenard, 
{II,  314,)  it  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  oxygenized  water, 
or  deutoxide  of  hydrogen  upon  strontia  watery  the  peroxide  of 
strontium  precipitates  in  brilliant  pearly  crystals.     This  oxide,  by 


•  First  effected  by  Dr.  Hare,  1802—3.    See  Phil.  Trans,  of  Philad.     It  is  one  of 
the  most  refractory  of  natural  substances. 
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heat,  even  that  of  a  lamp,  pves  up  its  excess  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 
protoxide.  It  acts  like  the  nitrates  upon  burning  coiis,  causing  in- 
creased combustbn.  When  it  is  moist,  it  graduafff  loses  the  oxygen, 
and  rapidly  m  hot  water.  It  appears  to  contain  just  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  protoxide  or  strontia. 

4.  Combining  weight.— This  is  estimated  at  44. 

5.  PoLABiTT. — Electro-positive ;  resorts  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  galvanic  battery. 

6.  UsKs,  Ssc.— Strontia  has  the  same  uses  in  chembtry  as  baryta. 
It  is  a  test  for  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids ;  as  a  natural  production, 
it  is  more  rare,  especially  its  carbonate ;  its  sulphate  is  ibund  abund- 
andy  in  Put-m-Bay,  Lake  Erie ;  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Lockpoit,  &c. 

Tho  salts  of  strontia  are  not  poisonous ;  the  pure  earth  is  acrimoni- 
ous like  the  other  alkaline  bodies. 

The  natural  and  artificial  compounds  of  barjrta,  are  heavier  than 
those  of  strontia,  and  there  are  various  points  of  difference  found  in 
their  combinations.  The  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  to  give  a  blood 
red  cok>r  to  artificial  fire  works.* 

Ssc.  IV. — ^Magnesia. 

1.  DiscovEBT. — ^In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen^  century,  ex- 
posed for  sale  as  a  panacea  at  Rome,  by  a  canon,  who  called  it  pow- 
der of  Count  Palma  ;  but  Dr.  Black,  in  1755,  was  the  first  person 
who  distmguished  it  clearly  from  other  substances. 

3.    PAEPAAATION. 

(a.)  In  the  arts. — ^From  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
found  in  sea  and  salme  water ;  they  are  decomposed  by  alkalies,  or 
usually  by  their  carbonates ;  magnesia  may  be  extracted  by  acids  torn 
magnesian  stones,  and  the  salts  thus  obtained  can  be  decomposed  as 
above. 

(&.)  In  Chemistry, — lignite  the  common  carbonate  of  the  shops, 
0£  dissolve  the  sulphate  and  decompose  it  by  any  alkali  or  alkaline 
carbonate,  wash  thoroughly,  and  ignite  the  precipitate. 

3.  Properties. 

ia.)  In  light  spongy  masses,  or  in  a  finable  powder,  which  formi 
1  water  a  paste  destitute  of  cohesion ;  the  carbonate  is  commonly 
seen  in  cubical  cakes. 

(b.)  Sp.  gr.  2.3;  still  the  cakes  float  awhile  on  water^  till  they 
are  filled  by  absorption. 

(c.)  Taste  insiptdj  or  slightly  earthy ;  Gme  mixed  with  it  some- 
times communicates  to  it  a  slight  degree  of  acrimony. 

(d.)  Mild,  harmless,  and  without  corrosive  action  on  the  living  or 
dead  animal  organs. 

•  Ure,  2d  Ed.  743. 
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(e.)  jyiecU  the  most  ddieate  test  fluids;  tf  mioDed  with  them  in 
9ub$tmice\*  e*  g.  cabbage  infusion^  violet  tincture,  and  that  of  tur- 
ineric ;  .but  it  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water,  to  impart  the  same 
power  to  that  fluid. 

Z)  Does  not  slack  with  water. 

J.)  Nearly  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  which  takes  up  about  jj\j  at 

^andat2120^^Hj.t 

(A.)  Absorbs  water,  so  that  100  becomes,  in  weight,  118;  heat 
drives  the  water  off,  and  the  magnesia  contracts  again.  It  forms  a 
hydrate  with  water,  but  it  unites  with  this  fluid  without  any  sensible 
heat,  and  it  is  easily  driven  off  at  ignition. 

(i.)  Precipitated  from  acids  in  the  state  of  hydrate  containing 
Iffobably  one  third  water. 

(j.)  This  hydrate,  dried  by  a  very  gende  heat,  is  transparent:  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  1  equivalent  of  magnesia  20,  and  1  of  water,  9=29. 

(A;.)  Native  hydrate,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  contains  about  30 
per  cent,  of  water. 

{l.\  Alkalies  do  not  combine  with  magnesia ;  alkalme  earths  unite 
witn  It  by  heat. 

(».^  Of  very  difficult  fusion;  first  melted  by  Dr.  Hare's  blow* 
pipe,  m  the  laboratory  of  Yale  College. J 

(n.)  Those  minerals  in  which  it  is  a  large  ingredient,  are  very 
infusiole  ;  hence  soapstone  is  used  in  furnaces. 

(o.)  With  lime,  in  excess,  it  melts  in  furnaces ;  for  the  lime,  al*' 
thougn  itself  infusible,  acts  as  a  flux. 

4.  Polarity. — Magnesia  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  and  is  there* 
fore  electro-positive. 

5.  CoBiBiNiNo  WEIGHT. — ^Theory  estimates  it  at  20;  of  which  12  is 
assigned  to  magnesium  and  8  to  oxygen,  being  1  proportion  of  each. 

6.  CHAaACTERisTics. — ^Its  sulphatc  is  very  soluble,  while  those 
of  lime,  baryta  and  strontia,  are  very  insoluble :  its  nitrate  and  mu- 
riate are  very  deliauescent,^  and  soluble  in  alcohol :  the  bi-carb(«ales 
of  potassa  and  soda  do  not  precipitate  it,  on  account  of  the  carbonic 
acicL  H  Oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  precipitates  Bme,  does  not 
precipitate  maoiesia,  if  the  solution  is  moderately  diluted. — Turner. 

7.  Uses. — -Magnesia  is  a  very  useful  article  of  the  materia  medica; 
it  is  used  as  an  antacid  and  cathartic.  It  seems  however  to  be  nesxW 
inoperative,  unless  there  is  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  unless  acid  is 
taken  after  it:  all  the  salts  of  magnesia  are  bitter  and  cathmiie. 

*  Probably  thU  effect  is,  in  some  cafes,  owing  to  the  &et,  that  the  alkali  need  hi 
decomposing  the  magnesian  salt  has  not  been  perfectly  removed  by  washing. 
t  Fyfe,  quoted  by  Henry. 
i  Con.  Acad.  Trans.  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  11,  p.  290. 
i  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  deliqueacent 
1)  The  same  is  true,  in  a  good  degree,  of  lime. 

36 
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The  carbonate  is  most  commonlj  used,  but  the  pure  earth,  sold  un* 
der  the  name  of  calcined  magnesia,  is  sometimes  preferred,  because 
no  gas  is  extricated  from  it  in  the  stomach.  Magnesia  sometimes 
forms  large  and  dangerous  accumulations  in  the  bowels,  of  several 
pounds  weight,  particularly  when  its  use  has  been  long  persevered 
m,  and  the  earth  has  not  been  duly  evacuated,  by  acids,  forming 
with  it  saline  combinations.  It  sometimes  enters  into  the  clays,  and 
other  materials  which  go  to  form  porcelain,  in  the  fabrication  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  infusibility,  it  serves  a  valuable  purpose.  Tt 
is  (me  of  the  four  earths  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  this 
planet.  Soapstone  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  magnesia,  particu- 
larly its  infusibility:  magnesian  stones,  such  as  soapstone  and  talc, 
are  much  employed,  not  only  to  resist  fire,  but  because  they  are  so 
easily  wrought  by  took  into  any  desired  form.*  They  are  used  in 
building. 

MAGNESIUM. 

1.  Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  metals  of  the  earths. 

2.  A  white  and  brilliant  solid ;  (a  little  mercury  still  remaining  in 
combination  with  it.) 

3.  Sinks  rapidly  in  watery  although  surrounded  bv  bubbles  of  gas. 

4.  Both  in  air  and  toater  reproduces  magnesia;  in  air  gains 
weight,  as  the  balance  proves,  both  with  respect  to  this  and  other 
earths. 

5.  PoLARiTT. — Magnesium  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  and  is  there- 
fore electro-positive. 

6.  The  combining  weight  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Thomson  at  12,  and 
this,  with  1  proportion  of  oxygen,  forms  magnesia,  which  is  the  only 
known  oxide  of  magnesium,  whose  equivalent  is  of  course,  20* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  magnesia  is  a  metallic  oxide.  Hitherto 
chemists  have  been  unable  to  make  it  absorb  more  oxygen. 

Sec  V. — Silica. 

1.  Name. — Silex  is  the  Laiin  for  fiini^  which  is  composed  of  dns 
earth,  nearly  pure ;  limpid  rock  crystal  is  almost  pure  silica,  and  sev- 
eral other  sdiceous  mmerals,  as  chaleedony,  carnelian,  opal,  agate, 
&c.  consist  principaUy  of  this  eartk  The  purest  white  sand  contains 
litde  else :  in  the  form  of  quartz,  it  constitutes  mountain  masses,,  and 
in  that  of  sandstone  vast  strata. 


*  S«T»ge  nttkms  are  acquainted  with  these  uaes :  many  of  their  containing  ves- 
eela,  emcMiy  Teaaela  for  cookery,  are  made  of  theae  mfnerala.  After  the  abori- 
gines 01  this  country  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  they  made  bullet 
moulds  of  soapstoDe ;  they  were  ingeniously  arranged  in  halves,  with  a  regular  mouth, 
and  were  tied  together  by  withes ;  I  have  such  a  specimen.  Soap  stone  is  also  used 
te>  diminish  friction  ia  machinery .~jfm.  J<mr,  Vol.  XIV,  pi  376. 
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2.  Pbepabation. 

{a,)FUfU  or  rock  crystal,  ignited,  thrown  into  toaier,  andptdver'^ 
izedj  affords  sUica  sufficiently  pure  for  every  common  purpose. 

(&.)  But  the  more  correct  process  is,  to  mix  these  powders  with  3 
or  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,*  and  to  mdt  the  mixture 
in  a  crudbk,  giving  a  higher  heat,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  to- 
wards the  kst,  and  stirring  it  to  prevent  overflowing.f 

{c.)  Caustic  potash  or  soda  is,  of  course,  more  energetic  in  its  ac- 
tion, out  is  more  expensive ;  there  is  however  an  advantage  in  using 
^caustic  alkali,  as  it  does  not  intumesce ;  if  a  silver  crucible  is  used, 
it  should  be  thick,  that  there  may  be  the  less  danger  of  melting  it. 

id.)  Dissolve  the  melted  alkalino-siliceous  mass  in  water,  filter, 
aad  diluted  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  precipitation 
contmues ;  the  acid  must  be  added  in  excess.^ 

(e.)  The  solution  was  formerly  called  liquor  sUicum,  liquor  of 
flints;  the  vitreous  mass  from  wluch  it  is  obtained  is  deliquescent, 
and  if  the  solution  formed  from  it  is  dilute,  and  the  acid  is  added 
gradually,  the  alkali  may  be  saturated  without  precipitating  any  of  the 
silica,  but  by  evaporation  to  dryness  the  silica  is  rendered  insoluble ; 
the  salt  formed  by  the  alkali  may  be  dissolved  out,  and  the  earth  thus 
obtained  pure  after  ignition. 

,  (/,)  If  the  proportions  of  alkali  and  earth  are  reversed,  then  the 
compound  produced  is  glass ;  of  which  mention  will  be  made  again. 

3.  Pboperties. 
White,  insipid,  harsh. 

JVb  effect  on  test  colors,  no  causticity,  or  any  alkaline  proper- 
ty, except  its  union  with  a  single  acid,  the  fluoric. 

(c.)  tVater  does  not  directly  dissolve  silica,  nor  is  it  absorbed  by 
that  earth,  but  when  it  is  newly  precipitated,  it  retains  26  per  cent* 
of  water,  at  70°  Fahr. 

(d.)  When  dry  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  just  precipita- 
ted, it  is  dissolved  by  that  fluid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  rvViry^  ^^^ 
and  if  taken  in  its  nascent  state,||  it  is  even  largely  dissolved,  and  a 

*  Dry  pearl  ashes  will  do. 

t  It  18  recommeniled  to  dissolve  the  alkali  first,  in  as  little  water  as  may  be,  to  mix 
it  with  the  silica,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  then  fuse  it,  which  may  be  done  in  a 
^ver  erueible.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should  however  recommend  caution 
in  the  use  of  silver  vessels,  as  they  melt  at  about  the  degree  of  heat  which  produ* 
ces  the  combination  between  the  silica  and  the  fixed  alkadi. 

X  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  *<  the  alkaline  liquor  must  be  added  to  the  acid,  and  not  the 
reverse ;  for,  m  the  latter  case,  the  precipiute  will  be  glass  and  not  silica." — Vol,  L 
p.  642,  lOth  ed. 

§  Found  naturally  dissolved,  as  in  the  Geysers  in  Iceland,  in  which  the  solution 
is  aided  by  soda,  contained  in  the  water :  in  the  similar  hot  fountains  of  the  Azores, 
silica  is  found  in  solution,  &c.  there  are  natural  hydrates,  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  crystak  of  quartz,  evince  that  silex  has  been  in  solution  on  a  great  scale. 

II  Particularly  when  the  sulphuret  of  silicium  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  silica 
is  regenerated  by  the  oxygen  of  that  fluid,  while  its  hydrogen  u  evolved,  combined 
with  sulphur. 
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bulky  gelatinous  hydrate  is  obtained,  bv  a  gentle  evaporation  :  it  is 
decomposed  at  a  common  temperature,  but  entirely  at  icnition.  Dr. 
lliomsoD,*  has  shown  diat  there  are  several  hydrates  ol  silica.^ 

(e.)  Insoluble  in  acids,  except  the  fluoric^  which  attacks  it  with 
great  enemr. 

(f.)  When  newly  precipitated^  soluble  to  some  extent,  in  sevend 
aadsj  and  readily  forms  triple  salts.  Dn  Marcet  recommends  to 
precipitate  it  with  muriate  of  ammonia. 


{m.\  Specific  ^ra^ly  2.66. 


.)  Ii^usible  tn  anyfumaeej  but  readily  melted  by  the  compound 
blowpipe ;  this  was  done  originally  by  Lavoisier,  with  oxygen  gas 
directed  upon  burning  charcoal ;  afterwards,  and  often,  by  Dr.  Hare, 
and  m  the  laboratory  of  Yale  College  :f  it  forms  a  perfect  glass. 

(A.)  Silica,  minutely  divided,  is  dissolved  at  a  boiling  heat,  by  caus- 
tic fixed  alkali;  die  alkali  should  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  silica ; 
afier  evaporation,  the  white  pu%  mass  forms  a  clear  solution  with 
warm  water,  as  already  mentioned  under  (e.) 

(t.)  SUica  is  hard,  and  when  rubbed  between  two  plates  of  glass 
wears  them  so  as  to  spoil  their  poli^. 

4.  Polarity. — ^I  believe  it  is  not  distincdy  determined.  Several 
chemists  of  eminence  regard  silica  as  being  an  acid  rather  than 
an  earth.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  it  satu- 
rates the  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  in  its  natural  combihadons,  it  sat- 
urates the  other  earths.  It  has  therefore  been  called  the  alicic 
acid,  and  its  compounds,  silicates.  This  however,  appears  to  be 
a  ibrced  arrangement.  In  every  other  particular,  sinca  is  quite 
foreign  firom  the  nature  of  acids,  and  as  regards  its  combmadons  with 
earthy  and  alkaline  bases,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  oxide  to  unite 
with  another ;  the  alkalies  dissolve  many  metallic  oxides,  and  potassa 
and  soda  readily  dissolve  alumina,  and  should  therefore,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple be  called  acids.  The  student  will,  however,  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  silicates  mentioned  in  modem  books,  and  frequendy  in 
the  analyses  of  minerals,  are  compounds  of  silica  with  bases.  Wheth- 
er we  regard  silica  as  an  earth  or  an  acid,  there  appears  no  reason 
why  these  combinations  should  not  take  place  in  definite  proportions, 
such  as  are  actually  found  to  exist. 

6.  Combining  weight. — According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  16, 
of  which  one  proportion  is  oxygen,  8,  and  one  alicium,  8.  Accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  it  is  1  proportk>n  of  silicium,  and  3  of  oxygen. 


•  First  Principles,  Vol.  I,  p.  191. 

t  Not  first  by  Dr.  Clarke,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  643,  lOth  London  ed. 
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SILICIUH,    OR   SILICON.* 

Remark, — ^The  student  may  omit  this  head  until  he  has  studied 
the  fluoric  acid,  and  its  compounds. 

]«  Proc£ss,« 

(a.)  Iron  seven  parts,  silica  five,  and  from  {  to  |  of  soot,  fused  in 
a  blast  furnace,  gave  an  alloy  of  sificium  and  iron. 

(&.)  Purified  potassium,  when  heated  in  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas^ 
bums,  condenses  the  gas,  and  gives  a  brown  substance. 

(c.)  This  boiled  in  water,  and  dried,  bums  in  oxygen  gas,  and 
produces  only  silicated  fluoric  acid,  and  silica. 

(dJ)  "  The  residue,  treated  with  fluoric  acid,  gave  silicated  fluoric 
acid,  and  its  color  was  rendered  much  darker." 

^e.)  '^  Thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried,  it  was  pure  silicium, 
which  may  be  obtmned  also  by  heating  potassium  in  a  glass  tube, 
with  dry  silicated  fluate  of  potash." 

(/.)  "  The  product  by  being  well  washed  with  water,  yields  a 
compound  of  silicium  and  hydrogen,  from  which  the  latter  may  be 
detached  by  heating  in  a  crucible."f 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Colorfdeep  nut  hrown^  without. lustre,  and  acquires  no  bril- 
liancy from  a  burnisher ;  no  resemblance  to  a  metal }  resists  friction 
like  an  earthy  substance. 

Incombusttbhy  in  common  air,  or  even  m  oxygen  gas.} 


*  Sir  H.  Davy,  (as  already  mentioned  witfi  respect  to  lime,)  by  driving  the  potassi- 
um through  tibe  earths  heated  intensely,  succeeded  so  far  in  decomposing  several  of 
thwiit  that  the  mass  exhibited  metallic  points,  and  the  potassium  became  potash. 
No  considerable  masses  of  metals  were  obtained  in  this  way,  but  in  general  there  • 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  decomposed,  and  In  this  manner  he  was  the  ' 
first  to  ascertain  Uiat  silica  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  base. 

f  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  XXYII,  887.>-Am.  Jour.  Vol.  IX»p.  377.-.Hen. 
ry.  Vol.  I,  p.  641, 10th  £d. 

The  best  method  of  decomposing  silica,  is  by  taking;  it  in  the  fonn  of  double  fluate 
of  alHca  and  potash  or  soda;  the  latter  is  preferred,  because  it  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  silica.  To  prepare  it,  the^  aqueous  solution  of  silicated  fluoric  acid  is  • 
mixed  with  tlie  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  double  salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble, 
precipitates,  and  is  washed  and  dried  at  a  heat  above  212^.  This  is  stratified  with 
thin  slices  of  potassium,  in  a  glass  tube,  hermeUcally  sealed  at  one  end,  and  the 
mass  must  be  uniformly  heated,  and  at  once,  by  a  spirit  lamp.  Even  belbre  ignition 
the  silica  is  reduced  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  some  appearance  of  heat,  but  if  the 
matter  Is  drv  no  heat  is  evolved. 

The  resulting  brown  mass,  after  being  thoroughly  freed  from  acid  and  saline  mat- 
ter, by  water  repeatedly  applied,  at  first  cold,  and  in  abundance,  and  at  last  boiling 
hot,  is  then  ignited,  to  expel  hydrogen.  It  is  then  washed  in  diluted  hydro-fluoric 
acid,  to  remove  any  siliceous  particles,  and  is  again  washed  and  dried.  For  the  de- 
tails see  Ure*8  Diet  2d  Ed.  p.  718,  and  Ann.  of  Phil.  Vol.  XX  Vi,  p.  116. 

\  When  first  obtained,  and  before  it  is  freed  Iroui  hydrogen,  it  burns  when  heated, 
even  in  the  open  air,  but  if  caiefuUy  iguited  first,  in  seclusion  from  the  air,  to  expel 
the  hydrogen,  it  becomcH  uninllainniabU*. 
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(A.)  J^oi  attacked  by  ioater,  or  sulphurie^  niiricj  w  nUrtMnuriaiie 
acid.  Infusibhy  and  unalterable  by  the  blowpipe,  and  apparently 
one  of  the  most  infusible  of  bodies. 

ic.)  Fluoric  acid,  unth  a  little  nitric,  attach  it  vigorously, 
d.)  After  ignition,  chlorate  of  potash  does  not  aflfect  it  at  anj 
temperature.     Nitre  acts  upon  it  violently  at  a  white  heat     If  a  frag- 
ment of  carbonate  of  soda  be  introduced  into  the  mixture,  it  detonates. 

(e.)  Vapor  of  sulphur  unites  with  the  ignited  silicium,  and  becomes 
incandescent. 

(/.)  The  resulung  sulphuret  decomposes  water  rapidly,  and  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  silica  is  generated,  and  the  water  dissolves 
it,  and  becomes  gelatinous,  but  after  it  is  dry,  it  remains  a  cracked 
mass,  and  is  entirely  insoluble  in  acids.  It  is  observed  that  this  solu- 
bility of  silica  just  formed,  may  explain  die  existence  of  siliceous 
crystals  in  closed  caviues,  which  could  never  have  contained  vrater 
enough  for  the  solution  of  the  materials,  unless  they  were  originaDj 
in  a  much  more  soluble  state.  \ 

{g,)  Silicium  bums  in  chldrine  at  a  red  heat,  and  forms  a  yel- 
low volatile  liquid,  smelling  like  cyanogen,  and  depositing  silica  on 
the  addition  of  water. 

(A.)  Detonates  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  with 
the  hydrates  of  fixed  alkalies,  and  of  baryta,  producmg  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  redness,  vivid  incandescence ;  it  acts  upon  the  alkali 
of  nitre,  after  the  acid  is  destroyed  by  heat. 

(i.)  A  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

(j.)  Alloys  of  silicium  are  obtained  bv  heating  silica  al<Mig  with 
other  metals,  but  silicium  once  extricated  firom  oxygen,  does  not  form 
alloys. 

{k.)  It  stains,  and  sticks  strongly,  even  when  dry,  to  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  it  is  kept. 

(/.)  When  sUidum  is  heated  in  vapor  of  potassium  it  takes  fire, 
producing  a  compound  of  silicium  and  potassium. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  not  easy  to  ckss  silicium.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  metal,  as  it  is  infusible,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electncity, 
and  has  none  of  the  physical  properties  of  a  metal.  It  maybe  re- 
garded as  a  combustible,  since  it  bums  in  chlorine,  and  those  who 
choose  to  consider  its  combination  with  sulphur  and  potassium,  witli 
amission  of  heat  and  light,  as  a  combustion,  will  of  course  add  those 
nstances  as  proofs  of  its  combustibility.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
more  allied  to  boron  and  carbon,  dian  to  the  metals ;  but  carbon  has 
turo  metallic  properties ;  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  in  the 
form  of  plumbago,  and  of  fused  charcoal,  it  has  the  metallic  lustre. 
Some  of  the  metals,  as  uranium,  titanium,  and  columbium,  are  rather 

*  See  Ann.  de  Chem.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  337,  and  Ure's  Diet  p.  719. 
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remote  in  tfaeir  properdes  from  those  usually  assigned  to  metals.—*  . 
Berzelitu. 

GLASS.* 

1.  History. — Knovm  to  the  ancients, — Glass  beads  were  found 
among  the  ornaments  of  mummies  in  the  catacombs,  near  Memphis^ 
supposed  to  be  1600  years  older  than  the  Christian  era ;  glass  wa» 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  glass  vesseb  were  discovered  in  the  hous- 
es of  Herculaneum,  and  a  coarse  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  houses 
in  Pompeii,  which  were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D. 
79 ;  glass  lachrymatories  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.f  Glass  was  however,  with  the  ancients,  merely  an  article 
of  luxury  and  curiosity^  and  it  is  only  In  modem  times  that  it  has 
come  into  general  use. 

In  Europe,  it  was  first  made  at  Venice^  and  its  use,  in  windows 
of  private  houses,  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  tenth  century,, 
nor  was  it  common  until  the  13th  or  14tb  century. 

2.  Composition. — EuentidUy  a  compound  of  nlieaf  and  fixed 
alkaUj  with  however,  various  adventiuous  ingredients;  sometimea^ 
glass  is  made  of  lime,  or  of  the  coarsest  refuse  ashes,^  and  sand. 

3.  Princijpal  kinds. — Flint  glass ;  crown,  or  window  glass  ;  broad^ 
or  coarse  wmdow  glass ;  plate  glass ;  green  botde  glass. 

(a.)  Flint  Glass.'l — 120  parts  clean  white  sand,  40  purified  peail 
ashes,  35  litharge,  or  minium,  13  nitre,  and  a  litde  oxide  of  manga- 
nese ;  or  100  white  sand,  80  to  85  red  oxide  of  lead,  35  to  40  of  pearl 
ashes,  2  or  3  of  nitre ;  or,  (in  England,)  purified  Lynn  sand  100  parts, 
litharge,  ^r  red  lead,  60,  purified  pearl  ashes^  30.  To  remove  the 
color,  derived  from  combustible  matter,  or  oxide  of  irOBr^  little  nitre, 
or  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  arsenic  is  added ;  the  oxigen-  eon-^ 
tamed  in  these  substances,  either  bums  the  combustible  matter,  or 
brings  the  metallic  oxides-  that  may  be  present,  to  such  a  state  that 
they  do  not  color  the  glass.  The  fusion  takes  about  thirty  hours*^ 
The  lead  gives  to  this  species  of  glass  greater  toughness  and  softness^ 
so  that  it  can  be  cut^  ground,  and  higl^y  polished,  and  greater  densi-^ 


*  Glaw  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  a  vitr^eation:  Many  earthy  and  saline 
substances,  and  metallic  oxides,  either  alone,  or  mixed',  become  by  fusion,  dense,  hard^ 
brittle,  sMning  bodies,  usually  breaking  with  aconchoidal  fracture,  and  havlog  more 
or  leas  of  transparency.    The  slag  and  scorie  of  furnaces  are  imperlect  vitrif  cations. 

t  Specimens  were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Jones,  author  of  "  Nayal  Sketches,"  and* 
are  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  Yale  College  f  they  are  supposed  to  be  2200  years  old. 
Some  of  them  are  beautifully  irised ;  the  glass  b  perfect,  and  is  a  little  green  in  itv 
shade  of  color. 

t  Called  flint  gTass,  because  it  was  formerly  made  from  flints ;  and  it  has  beeiy 
called  crystal  glass,  being  sometimes  made  from  rock  crystals ;  both  are  ignited  anifi 
thrown  into  water  to  crack  them,  and  they  are  then  pulverized. 
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ty,  and  higher  refractiTe  power.    It  is  the  glass  of  our  tables,  of  op> 
tical  instruments,  and  lusUres. 

(4.)  Crown  Glois. — ^200  parts  of  good  soda,  (or  pearl  ashes,) 
300  pure  sand,  33  lime,  250  to  300  ground  fragments  of  glass  ;  tins 
last  addition  is  not  essential ;  or,  by  measure,  fine  sand  purified  5, 
best  kelp,  ground,  11  ;  by  weight,  sand  200,  kelp  330.  Professor 
Sweigger  dis<:^overed  that  sulphate  of  soda  might  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass,  and  his  proportions  are,  sand  100,  dry  sulphate  of 
soda  50,  dry  quick  lime,  in  powder,  17  to  20,  charcoal  4,  The  re- 
sult is  a  good  glass ;  tlie  sulphate  of  soda,  aided  especially  by  die 
charcoal,  is  decomposed,  and  its  soda  combines  with  the  silica  and 
the  lime  aids  m  producing  the  vitrificadon.  The  materials  of  glass 
are  combined,  b  part,  by  a  preliminary  operation,  called  Jritting^ 
performed  in  a  furnace,  by  which  sulphur  and  other  volatile  mat- 
ters are  expelled,  previous  to  the  full  fusion,  and  the  alkali  is  brought 
into  combination  widi  the  silica,  so  that  it  is  not  volatilixed  by  a 
higher  heat. 

{cA  Broad  elass. — Soap  maker's  waste  2,*  sand  1,  kdp  1,  mix- 
ed, oried  and  fritted ;  or,  soap  boiler's  waste,  6  bushels,  3  (^  kelp, 
and  4  of  sand ;  these  form  a  pretty  good  broad  glass.  The  materi- 
als are  calcined  for  20  or  30  hours  before  fusion,  and  then  it  requires 
12  or  15  hours  to  melt  them  into  perfect  glass. 

{d.)  Piatt  glass — 300  lbs.  sand,  200  soda,  30  lime,  32  os.  man- 
ganese, 3  oz.  azure,  and  300  lbs.  fragments  of  glass ;  or  pure  sand 
43,  dry  soda  26.5,  pure  quick  lime  4,  nitre  1.5,  broken  plate  glass 
25=£l00,  from  which  90  parts  of  good  plate  glass  may  be  obtamed. 

(e.)  Bottle  glass, — ^Common  sand,f  100  parts,  30  o(  varec  or 
coarse  kelp,  160  leached  ashes,  30  pure  adies,  80  of  bride  clay, 
about  100  broken  glass ;  or,  soap  maker's  waste  and  river  sand,  in 
proportions  determuied  by  practice.  Common  sand  and  lime,  with 
some  common  clay,  and  sea  salt,  form  a  cood  mixture  for  bottle  ^ass. 

3.  Pastes  are  artificial  imitations  of  the  ^cm*.— They  are  veiy 
fine  glass,  rendered  msiUe  by  borax  and  other  fluxes,  and  stained  bj 
oxides  of  metals.  Rock  crystal,  or  other  very  pure  siliceous  mat- 
ter, is  selected,  pulverized  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  other  sd)- 
stances ;  the  following  examples  will  shew  the  composition. 

Pulverized  rock  crystal,  or  flint,  8  oz.  purified  pearl  ashes,  24  os. 
these  are  fritted  together,  and  then  mixed  with  12  oz.  of  white  lead, 

*  Cooristing  of  refuse  lime,  that  had  heea  used  to  give  cauBticity  to  the  alkali, 
die  inaoluble  part  of  the  kelp  or  bariUa,  and  aome  salt  and  water,  ^1  in  a  pasty  itate. 
—Ure. 

t  In  England,  the  government  will  not  permit  any  but  coarse  sand  to  be  used  in 
this  mairiu&cture,  lest  the  common  ^ass  should  be  so  good  that  the  sale  of  Uie  flint 
and  other  superior  kinds  of  glass,  which  pay  a  higher  duty,  diouki  be  diminidMd.— 
Parkeg. 
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and  1  oz.  of  borax — after  fusion,  5  drachms  of  nitre  are  added ;  or, 
rock  crystal  pulverized,  3  oz.,  white  lead,  8  oz.,  and  bcnrax,  2  oz^ 
and  half  a  grain  of  manganese.  This  is  a  paste  in  which  the  lead 
and  b(Nrax  answer  the  purpose  of  a  flux. 

Some  principal  colors  are  given  hj  the  following  oxides  of  metab. 
Antimony  gives  yeUow,  and  the  same  is  produced  by  muriate  of  sil- 
ver, and  by  oxide  of  zinc,  white  clay,  and  yellow  oxide  of  iron  $ 
manganese  produces  violet ;  gold,  many  shades  of  violet,  red  and 
purple ;  cobalt^  blue ;  chrome,  green,  or  red  ;  iron,  red,  and  a  grettt 
many  other  colors  and  shades  ^  and  many  varieties  are  imparted  by 
mixtures  of  di&rent  oxides.  Fluxes  for  'the  colors  are  made  of 
borax,  pearl  ashes,  lead,  inc.  These  imitations  of  the  gems,  except 
in  lustre,  are  oft^  equal  in  beauty  to  the  originab,  but  diey  are  softi 
and  easily  defaced. 

{g.)  Stained  glass.-^The  art  of  staining  glass  was  introduced  into 
England,  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  reign  of  king  John.  Many  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  churches  in  Europe,  are  ornamented  by  stamed 
^ass,  the  panes  of  the  windows  having  pctures  painted  upon  them. 
The  glass  used  for  this  purpose,  is  made  without  oxide  of  lead,  be-* 
caiise  that  addition  would  make  it  too  fusible,  so  that  it  would  lose 
its  shape  during  die  second  heating.  The  colors,  ground  in  water, 
are  laid  on  the  glass,  which  is  heated  under  a  muflSie*,  until  the  colors 
are  melted,  and  united  to  the  glass ;  and  the  pieces,  to  prevent  their 
bending,  are  supported  upon  the  biscuit  of  unglazed  porcelain,  or 
some  other  suitable  substance.* 

(A.)  MedaUions  encased  in  glass. — They  appear  to  be  something 
like  the  biscuit  of  p(»celain  introduced  into  the  glass,  while  in  fusion ; 
they  are  caUed  crystatto  ceramief  and  are  very  beaudiuLf 

(%,)  Etiasnels  are  glasses,  more  or  less  opakey  stained  with  various 
colors ;  one  of  the  most  commcm  is  stained  by  oxide  of  tin  or  oxides 
of  tin,  arsenic  and  lead  more  or  less  mixed,  as  in  watch  faces. 

Dr.  Bigelow  mforms  us,|  that  the  beautiful  imitatk>n  of  porcelain, 
made  in  Boston,  and  now  seen  in  the  shops,  is  flint  glass,  containing 
a  portion  of  white  arsenic,  upon  which  its  opacity  depends. 

Remarks, — Green  glass  is  much  harder  and  less  fuable  than  white 
flint,  and  as  it  ccHitains  no  lead,  it  is  also  much  fitter  to  contain  cor« 
rosive  chemical  agents.  Glass  is  very  ductile,  as  is  proved  by  its 
being  spun  into  the  most  delicate  threads }  it  is  highly  elastic,  form* 
ing  the  finest  toned  bells  and  musical  instruments ;  it  expands  and 
contracts  less  dian  any  other  substance  by  variation  of  temperature, 

*  J  have  seen  modern  stained  glass  in  the  windows  in  the  University,  Cambridge 
Eng.  and  in  Hartford,  Conn,  (the  latter  of  Boston  manufiictare,)  less  beMitilul, 
however,  than  the  ancient 

t  Heads  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Napoleon,  and  other  distinguished  persons, 
have  been  executed  in  this  way.  t  Technology,  460. 
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and  might  therefore  be  used  for  clock  pendulums ;  h  is  a  bad  con* 
ductor  of  heat,  and  a  large  mass  of  it  poured  in  fusion  into  water,  wiD 
remain  red  hot  in  the  inside,  for  several  hours  after  the  outside  is  soUd. 

3.  Mechanical  oPERATioNs.-^It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  tlus,  to  describe  even  the  outlmes,  of  the  ingenious  operar 
tions  by  which  glass  is  fabricated  into  the  various  forms  in  which  we 
see  it.  In  general,  it  is  blown  by  the  breath  o(  the  artist,  injected 
through  an  iron  tube,  to  which  the  melted  glass  is  made  to  adhere, 
by  dippmg  and  rolling  one  of  its  ends,  repeatedly  in  the  cnidble ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the^operation,  while  it  is  inflated,  it  is  roDed 
on  a  smooth  iron  plate.  I  will  briefly  describe  a  few  cases,  most  of 
which  I  have  seen,  and  they  will  serve  as  examples  for  the  rest  A 
porter  botde  is  partly  bk>wn,  and  then  allowed  to  drop  into  a  moaU 
of  copper,  brass,  or  iron,  in  which,  by  a  vigorous  inflation,  it  receives 
its  form ;  the  bottom  is  indented  to  make  it  stand ;  the  mould  opens 
with  a  hinge,  and  another  workman  attaches  a  rod,  having  a  little 
melted  glass  upon  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  botde ;  the  neck  is  cracked 
off  by  touchmg  it  with  an  bstrument  wet  with  cold  water,  and  the 
broken  mouth,  being  again  heated,  is  shaped  by  mtioducing  a  revolv- 
ing iron  into  it,  and  a  coil  of  melted  glass  is  wound  around  to  give 
it  strengh  ^  it  is  then  carried  away  to  the  annealing  furnace,  to  be 
gradually  cooled.  Glasses  consisting  of  several  parts,  are  blown  sep- 
arately, opened,  moulded,  shaped  and  stuck  together  while  hot ;  the 
foot  of  a  wine  glass  is  blown,  as  well  as  the  conical  part. 

A  glass  tube  is  drawn,  by  blowing  a  litde  into  a  mass  of  melted 
glass  on  the  end  of  the  iron  tube,  and  then  an  assistant  palls  the  mass 
with  iron  pincers,  and  moves  off  rapidly  or  slowly,  as  the  tube  is  to 
be  coarser  or  finer. 

Plate  glass  is  cast  on  an  iron  table  ;*  an  iron  cylinder  of  five 
hundred  pounds  weight  or  more,  is  passed  over  it  to  spread  it 
smoothly,  and  it  is  finished  by  being  ground  and  polished.  Plates 
have  been  made  of  twelve  feet  by  six.  The  smaller  glass  plates  are 
blown,  opened  by  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  cut,  while  hot,  by  shears, 
spread  open  upon  a  table,  and  afterwards  annealed  and  cut  by  the 
diamond.  Plates  can  be  made  in  this  way,  of  four  or  five  feet,  by 
two  or  three.  Window  glass  is  blown,  and  either  cut  open  and 
spread  ;  (^  in  the  best  kinds,  after  bemg  blown  into  a  huge  globe, 
tUs  is  fixed  at  the  bottom,  to  another  iron  tube,  or  rather  an  iron 
rod ;  the  neck  is  cracked  off,  and  the  mouth  is  heated  at  a  flaming 
furnace,  while  the  botde  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  the  mouth  opens  and  widens,  and  the  globe  suddenly 
expands  bto  a  wheel,  forty  eight  or  fifty  inches  in  diameter,  called 
by  the  workmen,  a  table ;  this  operation  is  called  flashing f  and  is 

*  Copper  tablM  and  rollers  were  formerly  employed,  but  the  copper  is  ept  to 
cnck. 
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very  beautiful.  The  glass,  after  being  annealed,  is  cut  up  into  squares 
by  a  diamond ;  the  centre  piece  by  which  the  wheel  was  supported, 
is  called  the  bull's  eye,  and  is  often  seen  in  entry  windows.  Broad 
glass  is  blown  into  a  conical  form ;  cracked  longitudinally  while  hot, 
by  touching  it  with  a  cold  wet  iron,  and  it  is  then  spread  out  on  a  ta- 
ble, whence  its  name  ;  it  is  afterwards  annealed  and  cut. 

The  annealing  ofglassy  which  means  the  cooling  of  it,  very  slow- 
ly, in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace^  is  important  to  prevent  its  crack- 
ing by  slight  movements,  or  jars,  or  variations  of  temperature. 

Prince  Ruperfs  drops  are  made  by  pouring  melted  green  ela^s 
into  water,  when  the  portions  assume  a  tadpole  shape ;  they  will  bear 
the  moderate  blow  of  a  hammer,  if  lymg  on  a  smooth  table,  but  if 
the  point  is  broken  off,  they  explode  into  a  thousand  pieces.  That 
this  peculiarity  depends  on  an  unequal  contraction  produced  by  sud- 
den cooUng,  is  evident,  because  if  the  drops  are  gradually  heated  red 
hot,  and  gradually  cooled,  they  will  no  longer  fly  on  having  the 


The  Bologna  vial  is  blown  with  a  thick  bottom,  but  is  cooled  in 
the  air,  vrithout  being  annealed ;  it  will  bear  to  be  struck  upon  a  table 
with  some  force,  but  if  a  fragment  of  glass  or  sand  be  dropped  into  it, 
it  flies  to  pieces,  and  frequeody  it  does  so  by  slight  changes  of  tem- 
perature ;  even,  as  I  have  observed,  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands. 
Cups  of  green  glass,  unannealed,  have  been  made  three  inches  thick 
at  bottom,  which  were  not  broken  by  a  musket  ball  falling  from  a 
considerable  height,  but  were  shivered,  by  a  piece  of  flint  of  two 
grams  weight  falling  into  them. 

Sec.  VI. — ^Alumina. 

1.  Name. — From  alumen,  the  latin  of  alum,  which  has  this  earth 
for  its  basis ;  called  also  the  argillaceous  earth.  Indicated  by  Geof- 
froy,  in  1727,  established  by  Margraff,  of  Berlin,  1756.  Formerly 
called  argil,  because  it  was  the  basis  of  clays. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  To  a  solution  of  alum,*  in  20  parts  of  water,  add  liquid  ammo- 
nia till  precipitation  ceases :  or,  precipitate  by  bicarbonate  of  potash ; 
as  a  litde  sulphuric  acid  b  apt  to  adhere,  it  may  be  re-dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  tried  for  sulphuric  acid,  by  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes ;  when  there  is  no  farther  milkiness,  it  may  again  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  above  reagents,  or  the  nitrate  may  be  decomposed  by 
heat.+ 

(b.)  Or,  alum  purified  from  iron,  by  repeated  crystallizations,  is 
dissolved  in  4  or  6  parts  of  water,  at  212^ ;  add  carbonate  of  potash 

*  Alum  u  apt  to  contain  iron,  whicli  will  remain  when  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and 
the  earth  dissolved  hy  potas«a ;  or,  if  dimolved,  it  will,  after  a  Tew  hours,  precipitate 
m  brown  flocka. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  XXXII,  p.  64. 
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m  slight  excess,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sub-sulphate ;  digest  a 
little  while,  filter  and  wash  the  fMrecipitate  with  boiling  water,  to  re- 
move the  acid  entirely ;  but  as  scmie  alkali  may  adhere  to  the  earth, 
re-dissolve  it  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  decompose  by  ammonia,  or 
its  carbonate ;  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  and  give  it  a  white 
heat,  when  it  mU  be  pure. 

(c.)  When  alum  is  composed  of  'sulphuric  acid  and  alumina,  with 
ammonia,  and  without  any  other  alkali,  the  earth  may  be  obtained  by 
heat  akme,  which  expels  the  ammonia,  and  decomposes  the  acid. 

(if.)  Galvanism  discovers  minute  portions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and 
acids  in  the  alumina  prepared  as  above,  but  not  when  it  b  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.* 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Tatteks^tj  inodarousj  insclubk  in  water ;  no  efBact  on  test  flu- 
ids ;  mfusible  in  furnaces.  Sp.  gr.  2.  No  alkaline  property,  ex- 
cept that  of  uniting  with  acids. 

(6.)  Although  insoluble  in  vxUer^  it  attraeti  U  powerfully  ;  when 
dry,  it  adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  when  precipitated,  and  moderately 
dned,  it  is  a  hydrate,  half  of  whose  weight  is  water,  which  cannot  be 
expelled  except  by  a  white  heat. 

After  i^ition,  it  attracts  water  so  fast  from  the  air,  that  balances 
show  the  mcrease  of  weight.f — Henry.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
there  are  two  hydrates;  the  one  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  alu- 
mina, and  2  ol  water,  forming  a  bi-hydrate ;  the  other  containing 
one  equivalent  of  each. 

ie.)  Easily  divisible  in  water ,  and  farms  with  itaplastie  mass; 
whether  dry  or  moist,  is  impalpable  between  the  fingers,  or  teeth, 
not  being  harsh  and  grit^,  like  silica ;  nor  alkalme  like  lime,  baryta, 
and  strontia ;  nor  rough,  like  magnesia. 

(d.)  If  precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkali,  it  is 
a  light  friable  powder,  and  adhesive  to  the  tongue. 

Ce.)  If  from  a  dilute  solution,  the  dried  precipitate  is  transparent, 
yellow,  and  britde,  compact,  not  earthy,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue;  this  retains  water  forcibly,  and  has  .15  of  it,  even  after  in- 
candescence. 

(/.)  Infusible  in  furnaces j  but  fused  by  pure  oxygen  gas,  on  char- 
coal, and  by  the  flame  of  the  compound  blowpipe,  into  an  enamel,  or 
a  glass. 

(g.)  Dissolved  in  the  humid  way  by  the  fixed  aJBcalieSy  but  very 
imperfectly  by  ammonia ;  the  earth  precipitated  from  alum,  potaJi 
or  soda,  is  re-dissolved  by  adding  tliose  alkalies  in  excess,  and  pre- 
cipitated again  by  an  acid. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1800,  Davy. 

)  In  fierzelius'  haodt,  15  1-2  per  cent  were  gained  in  a  dry,  and  33  in  a  homid  air. 
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(A.^  Alumina  and  baryta,  in  equal  parts,  boiled  togetlier  in  water^ 
are  dissolved. 

{%.)  Five  parts  of  strontia  being  boiled  on  1  of  alumina,  a  portion  is 
dissolved,  and  a  compound  of  strontia  and  alumina  is  left  undissolved ; 
thev  unite  also  by  fusion. 

(j.)  Alkaline  solution  of  alumina,  added  to  lime  water,  produces 
an  insoluble  precipitate  of  lime  and  alumina. 

(A.)  The  same  alkaline  liquor  boiled  on  lime  dissolves  no  more 
than  the  water  alone  will  dissolve ;  if  alumina  be  mixed  with  the  lime, 
much  more  lime  is  taken  up  than  before. 

iL)  Mixture  of  alumina  and  lime,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  melts 
er  oxygen  gas,  directed  upon  burning  charcoal,  but  in  no  propor- 
tions in  a  common  furnace. 

fm.)  Alkaline  solution  of  silica,  with  alkaline  solution  of  alumina, 
on  Deing  mixed,  gives  a  precipitate  of  silica  and  alumina,  which  fuses 
with  an  intense  heat,  into  a  inilky  glass  or  enamel. 


f  n.)  Not  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates. 


(o.)  Alumma  unites  by  fusion  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  with 
most  of  the  earths. — Henry. 

(p.)  This  earth  attracts  coloring  matter  powerfuUy — see  dyeing, 
under  vegetables. 

(or.)  Contracts  permanently  in  the  fire  ;  and  becomes  so 
hard  as  to  give  fire  with  steel.  This  is  fix)m  an  intimate  union  of  the 
molecules,  and  especialty  when  silica  is  present,  as  in  the  natural 
clays. 

Wedgewood's  pyrometer  depends  on  this  fact. — See  heat,  and 
the  means  of  measuring  heat. 

4.  Polarity. — Electro  positive ;  it  is  separated  at  the  negative 
pole  in  the  galvanic  circuit. 

5.  Combining  Weight. — 18  according  to  Dr.  Thomson  and 
Gray-Lussac,  but  chemists  are  not  perfectly  agreed  as  to  this  number. 

6.  Distinctive  characters. 

(a.)  Plastic  with  water,  and  imparts  this  property  to  large  mix- 
tures of  other  esirths. 

(&.)  Precipitated  as  a  hydrate,  by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  by 
pure  ammonia. 

(c.)  Precipitated  by  pure  potassa  and  soda,  and  immediately  re- 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  those  alkalies ;  some  choose  to  call  this  an 
acid  property,  but  the  alkali  is  not  fully  neutralized. 

6.  Natural  history  and  uses. 

In  various  forms  and  combinations,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
substances  in  nature.  Clays  are  composed  of  alumina,  for  their 
characterisdc  ingredient,  mixed  with  silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  other 
substances.  Tbose  clays  which,  when  burned,  become  red,  contain 
oxide  of  iron,  as  is  seen  in  our  red  bricks. 
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Alumina  enters  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  most  soils, 
and  it  generaUy  forms  strata  in  valleys  and  low  grounds  and  plaiiK, 
where  it  arrests  the  water  which  has  filtered  down  from  the  hills,  aiad 
causes  it  to  issue  from  the  ground,  in  springs  and  rivulets.  On  ac- 
count of  its  impermeabiiitv  to  water,  clay  is  employed  in  the  con- 
fitruction  of  tanner's  vats,  of  artificial  mill  pcHids,  &c.  where  it  is  wish- 
ed to  retain  the  water. 

In  soils,  this  earth  is  of  the  first  importance ;  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  there  cannot  be  a  good  soil  without  it.  Its  pe- 
culiar office  appears  to  be,  to  retain  moisture,  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  the  soluble  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  manures,  which 
80  rapidly  filter  through  siliceous  sand  and  gravel.  Still,  a  soil  may 
contam  too  much  alumina ;  it  will  then  be  stiff,  cold,  and  difficultly 
penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  but  if  it  is  mixed  with  a  good  pro- 
portion of  siliceous  sand  and  gravel,  it  will  be  warm,  still  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  sufficiendv  mellow* 

Lime  is  an  excellent  mgredient  in  soik,  as  will  be  mentioned  more 
icularly  under  the  carbonate  of  that  earth. 

Alumina  exists  abundandy  in  rocks,  especially  in  felspar,  which  is 
a  constituent  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  in  clayslate,  steatite,  asbestus, 
and  serpenUnes,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  mmerak.  fit  is  nearly  pure 
in  the  sapphire,  and  all  the  most  precious  oriental  gems ;  it  forms 
nearly  the  whole  of  corundum  ;  it  exists  m  a  vast  proportion  of  min- 
exdkf  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  the  globe.  ^| 

PORCELAIN  AND  POTTERY. 

In  all  the  manufactures  which  go  under  the  general  name  of  pot- 
tery, from  the  coarsest  tile  or  water  pot,  to  the  most  beautiful  porce- 
lain— ^m  chemical  lutes,  m  fuller's  earth,  and  bricks,  silica  and  alu- 
mba,  in  certain  proportions,  are  the  essential  ingredients. 

History. — Known  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  most  barbarous 
nations  fabricate  rude  vessels  of  baked  earth,  as  well  as  by  hollowing 
out  soft  stones ;  bricks  were  employed  in  the  tower  of  Babel,*  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  they  are  found  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  structures  in  Britainf  and  elsewhere.  Earthen  lach- 
rymatories are  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 


*  In  Yale  College,  are  some  Babylonish  bricks  brought  out  by  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Lewis,  of  N.  Haven ;  they  were  never  baked ;  they  contain  straw  and  bitumen,  and 
some  of  them  have  "  inscriptions  in  the  arrow  headed  character ;"  the  dimenriois 
of  the  largest  are  twelve  and  three  fourths  inches  square  by  three  and  a  half  thick. 

t  In  the  Roman  wall  at  York,  the  bricks  are  seventeen  inches  long,  eleven  broad, 
and  two  and  a  half  thick  ;  and  there  is  in  Yale  College,  a  piece  of  brick  and  mortar, 
finom  Roman  baths  at  Paris,  presented  by  Mr.  Joel  Root,  who  obtained  it  from  th« 
ruins. 
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Romans  ;*  the  celebrated  Etruscan  tases  were  foond  in  the  totnbs 
of  lower  Italy.f 

Water  pipes  were  made  by  the  ancients.  I  have  one  from  Sntiyr* 
na,  sent  out  by  the  American  missionaries,  which  indicates  its  anti- 
quity by  numerous  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  accumulated  in  the 
tube  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  evidently  deposited 
from  the  water  which  ran  through  it. 

The  Egyptians  ornamented  the  mummies  in  their  catacombs,  not 
only  with  glass,  but  with  earthen  figures,  some  of  which  were  cover- 
ed with  a  blue  glazing  made  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  the  same  mate- 
rial that  is  now  used  for  this  purpose.  Porcelain  was  made  by  the 
Per«an,  and  other  eastern  nations,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
art  is  of  high  antiquity  in  China  and  Japan.  It  was  mtroduced  into 
Europe,  early  in  Uie  late  century,  and  labricated  first  in  Saxony  and 
France ;  it  was  established  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the 
late  century,  and  the  manufacture  was  brought  to  great  perfection, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood.  J  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  has 
been  within  a  few  years,  begun  in  the  United  States,^  and  beautiful 
porcelain  is  now  made  at  Philadelphia,  by  Hulme  and  Tucker. 

Materials  of  porcdain.'^Tbe  Romidb  missionary,  father  D'En- 
trecoUes,  early  in  the  18th  century,  sent  home  some  of  the  materials 
used  by  the  Chinese,  and  oaUed  by  them  petuntze  and  kaolin,  the 
former  being  undecomposed  felspar,  and  of  course  fusible  ;  the  lat* 
ter  decomposed  and  infusible,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  al^ 
kali,  which  is  one  of  its  constituent  principles. 

The  felspar  is  composed  of  silica  about  60  or  70,  alumina  from 
15  to  25,  and  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  potash  or  soda. 

Porcelain  differs  from  stone  ware  in  having  a  vitreous  fracture  and 
delicate  translucence,  which  arises  from  its  being  composed  of  one 
fusible  mgredient,  while  the  infusible  one  preserves  the  vesseb  from 
losing  their  form  in  the  fire. 

Porcelam  clays  abound  in  this  country,  and  the  materials  from 
Chester  County,  near  Philadelphia,  now  used  there,  are  of  the  first 
order  in  point  of  exceUence.  Such  clays  should  be  firee  from  iron, 
or  the  ware  will  be  colored. 

Materials  of  pottery. — ^Tbere  is  no  difference  m  principle  between 
the  materials  ofpottery  and  those  of  porcelain,  except  that  the  latter 

^Specimens  are  in  Yale  College,  brought  out  by  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Jones. 
Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  particularly  those  from  the 
tombs  near  Athens.  Dr.  Howe  informed  me  that  he  was  present  when  they  were 
taken  from  the  tombs. 

f  I  saw  a  collection  of  these  in  the  British  museum,  sent  out  from  Italy  by  the 
late  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 

t  The  common  pottery  had  been  manufactured  in  England,  time  out  of  mind, 

§  I  believe  that  Dr.  Meade,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  person  who  succeeded  i» 
this  country  in  making  true  porcelain. 
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and  contain  one  fusible  ingredient,  and  are  purer.  The  pottery  being 
opake,  needs  not  the  felspar,  and  it  has  a  dull  earthy  fracture  instead 
of  a  vitreous  one. 

The  most  common  earthen  ware  is  made  of  pipe  clay,  often  con- 
taining iron,  which  of  course  colors  the  ware  when  it  is  burned.  A 
clay,  much  used  in  this  country,  b  obtabed  from  Amboy,  N.  Jersey, 
and  is  gray,  both  before  and  after  it  is  burned. 

The  plasuc  property  possessed  by  moist  clay,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  is  moulded,  depends  on  die  alumina ;  but  the  pieces  would 
crack  and  be  destroyed  by  shrinkage,  were  not  the  alumina  correct- 
ed by  the  silica,  which  is  not  prone  to  shrink  in  the  fire.  K  natural 
clays  then  have  the  requisite  proportions  of  the  two  earths,  and  are 
free  from  iron,  they  have  all  die  properdes  that  are  essential ;  and  if 
a  cok>r  is  produced  by  burning,  it  does  not  prevent  the  clay  from 
forming  a  useful  ware,  although  it  may  not  be  beautiful.  Magnesia 
frequently  enters  into  the  composition  of  clays,  and  is  a  valuable  in- 
gredient, as  it  is  a  very  infusible  earth,  and  contracts  but  litde  in  the 
fire ;  but  if  there  is  much  lime,  it  will  act  as  a  flux,  and  produce  a  dis* 
torted  ware. 

As  the  natural  clays  do  not  always  contain  a  sufficient  portion  of 
siliceous  earth,  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  mix  with  them  siliceous 
sand  or  ground  flints,  the  clay  being  first  blended  with  water  into  a 
paste,  and  it  is  then  uniformly  mixed  with  the  siliceous  ingredient.* 

Fabrication  of  porcelain  and  pottery. — ^There  are  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  two,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  operations 
relating  to  both,  but  a  few  general  facts  may  be  stated.  There  is  no 
analogy  between  these  processes  and  those  by  which  glass  is  made ; 
they  are  in  fact  directly  opposite ;  glass  is  "  softened  by  heat,  and 
wrought  at  a  high  temperature,  whereas  the  clay  is  wrought  while 
cold,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  heat." — Bigdow. 

lliere  is  much  labor  in  preparing  the  matenals,  die  detail  of  which 
would  be  foreign  from  the  object  of  this  work,  in  which  only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  operations  can  be  mentioned. 

Circular  conical  vessels  are  moulded  upon  the  potter's  wheel,  a 
very, ancient  instrument,  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers,  sacred 
and  profane.  A  mass  of  the  prepared  clay  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  it  revolves  by  a  movement  given  by  the  foot,  or  by  some  other 
power ;  the  potter,  his  hands  being  moistened,  to  prevent  adhesion, 
one  hand  being  on  the  outside,  and  the  other  within,  gives  it  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  he  employs  sometimes  a  rude  instrument,  like  a  knife, 
to  aid  in  finishing  the  piece.  Many  articles,  modeled  in  this  way, 
being  too  thick,  are  afterwards  turned  in  the  lathe,  to  make  them 
thinner. 

*  Pottery  contains  silica,  two  thirds,  alumina,  from  one  fifth  to  one  third,  and 
sometimes  one  five  hundredth  or  one  two  thousandth  of  lime,  and  iron  Irom  the 
smaUett  portion  to  16  or  20  per  cent— Foufuefm,  quottd  by  Parkes. 
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Handles,  spoots,  knd  other  appendages  are  made  separately,  and 
«re  stuck  on  afterwards,  widi  a  thin  paste  of  the  clay,  caUed  slip. 

Vesseb  that  are  to  have  a  peculiar  form,  oval,  scalloped,  fluted, 
%Dc.  are  made  in  moulds,  usually  of  calcined  plaster  of  Paris, 
IvUch,  by  its  absorbing  power,  aids  in  drying  the  articles,  and  tlie 
flnoistiire  is  expelled  from  the  moulds  by  heat,  so  that  they  are  soon 
Tendered  serviceable  again. 

Bmming  or  Baking.^^The  vessels,  after  they  are  dried,  either 
in  the  air,  or  in  stove  rooms,  are  jdaced  in  earthen  cases,  called  seg<- 
gars,  and  these  are  so  arranged  that  one  covers  another,  in  the  oven 
or  furnace,  where  they  are  gradually  heated  for  about  12  hours,  by 
Asies,  commumcating  from  without,  and  the  full  heat  is  maintained 
from  34  to  48  hours ;  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  es- 
tddlshment,  and  the  nature  of  the  ware.*  'Tbe  furnace  being  grad- 
ually cooled,  the  pieces  are  withdrawn,  and  are  then  in  the  state 
ijt  biscuit,  as  it  is  called  :  it  will  be  a  perfect  pottery,  only  it  is  ab- 
sorbent oif  fluids,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used,  except  for  promoting 
evaporation,  when  it  b  desired  that  the  ffaiid  should  ^ass  tinough  the 
Mres  and  be  exhaled  from  the  outside.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue^ 
because  it  absorbs  its  mdsture. 

Porcelam  contracts  so  much  in  baking,  that  some  tablets  which  I 
have  from  the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Sevres,f  in  France,  which  were 
marked  oflfinto  ten  equal  parts,  are  shrunk  one  division,  comparing 
them  widi  those  that  have  not  been  baked. 

Magnesia  very  much  diminishes  the  shrinkage  of  the  porcelain,  and, 
m  die  form  of  steatite,  is  now  employed  by  the  English  manufacturers. 
Great  quantises  of  bones  are  consumed  in  the  English  potteries; 
it  is  done  for  economy,  for  the  quali^  of  the  ware  is  injured,  as  to 
fimmess  and  weight,  although  it  is  white  and  translucent. 

Omainen/ttig'.-— In  the  state  of  biscuit,  the  figures  are  usually  put 
on ;  in  the  finer  kinds,  by  the  pencil,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  por* 
celain,  by  the  best  artists,  with  exquisite  taste  and  ridll ;  and  often  a 
separate  figure  or  scene  is  painted  upon  every  piece  of  an  extensive 
set :  the  colors  are  metallic  oxides.  The  ground  oxide,  in  fine  pow- 
der, is  intimately  mixed  with  gum  water,  acid  of  tar,  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  some  other  essential  oil,  and  after  the  color  is  laid  on,  the  fluid  is 
entirely  evaporated.  The  colors  empkyed  are  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  under  glass. 

*  Trial  piecdf  are  withdrawn,  from  time  to  time,  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
Judge  of  the  atate  of  the  ware. 

i  Thit  ifl  a  part  of  a  very  inatraetive  collection,  containing  a  complete  suite  of  all 
the  materiala  used  in  the  manufocture  of  French  porcelain,  and  in  all  their  stages  of 
preparttion  and  febrication,  from  the  decomposed  granite,  up  to  the  perfect  Tessel;  em- 
Dracing  also  a  series  of  colors,  applied  upon  the  porcelain,  and  accompanied  by  ex- 

flanatory  and  descriptive  catahwues.    It  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Irensttiart,  the  superintendant  of  the  manufactory,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  hU 
valuable  researches,  and  excellent  works  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 
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Very  beautiful  designs  are  now  fixed  upon  the  cotmnon  ware  by 
fud  of  the  copperplate  printing  press.  The  design,  first  painted^  and 
dien  engraved  upon  copper,  is  printed  with  a  metallic  color,  mix- 
ed with  prepared  linseed  oil,  upon  tUver  paper,  which,  widi  the  figure 
upon  it,  is  immediately  appliea  to  the  biscuit,  and  then  rubbed  with 
a  hard  roll  of  flannel,  to  make  it  adhere,  and  after  about  an  hour,  the 
article  is  immersed  in  water,  which  softens  the  paper,  so  that  it  is  easily 
removed,  and  leaves  the  colored  figure ;  the  piece  is  next  heated 
moderately  in  an  oven,  to  dissipate  die  oil,  and  is  then  prepared  to 
receive  the  glaze. 

The  porcelain  is  not  always  painted  in  the  biscuit;  sometimes  itb 
pabted  on  the  glazing,  and  I  believe  this  is  generally  done,  on  the 
most  beautifiil  porcelain ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  heat  the  vessels  again, 
in  the  enameller's  oven,  that  the  coloring  matter  may  be  melted,  and 
incorporated  with  the  glazing. 

Cnazing.f^To  prevent  the  absorption  of  fluids,  and  to  make  the  ves* 
sels  more  cleanly,  they  are  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat,  a  thin  glassy 
film,  which,  as  )ong  as  it  lasts,  protects  the  ware  below.  In  the  case 
pt  the  common  stone  ware,  it  is  produced  by  throwmg  into  the  hot 
fiimace,  common  salt,  which  is  raised  in  vapor,  by  the  heat,  when  the 
8oda  vitrifies  the  outside  and  forms  a  perfect  covering,  which  is  also 
safe  and  cheap. 

The  glazing,  used  on  the  common  yeUow  ware,  is  composed  of  40 
pounds  of  ground  flints,  and  100  of  litharge,*  or  of  100  of  litharge, 
0nd  80  of  Cornish  granite. 

For  porcelain  and  the  finer  kinds  of  earthen  v^re,  it  is  composed  of 
white  lead,  ground  flint  glass,  ground  silex,  and  common  salt. 

The  materials  of  the  glaze  are  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  suspended  by  agitation  in  water ;  the  vessels  are  dipped  in  them, 
and  tliey  retain  enough  to  form  a  perfect  covering  when  they  are 
again  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  This  glamng  b  dangerous ; 
on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  lead  :  lava  and  pumice  stone, 
have  been  substituted  in  France  with  good  success  ;  and  even 
ground  flint  glass,  mixed  with  clay  and  water,  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer ;  indeed,  no  protection  would  be  better  than  the  common  mate- 
rials of  glass,  was  not  the  ratio  of  its  contraction  and  expansi(»i  by 
heat,  different  from  that  of  pottery,  which  would  cause  it  to  break. 
Metals  and  tlieir  oxides  are  sometimes  mingled  with  the  materials  of 
the  glaze,  to  give  it  color,  in  certain  parts,  as  on  the  edges  of 
plates,  copper  being  used  for  green,  and  manganese  for  black. 

Porcelain  is  occasionally  covered  with  gold  or  platinum  in  sub- 
stance. The  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  is  evap- 
prated,  leaving  the  metal  in  a  state  of  minute  division ;  \\  ig  qex^  miic- 

^  The  FreDc)i  use  galena,  the  pative  sulpl^uret  of  lead,  tiience  cfilled  potter'v 

hvl  ore.  • 
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ed  with  borax,  and  gum  water,  and  by  means  of  a  volatile  oil^  applied 
to  the  article ;  it  is  then  baked,  and  afterwards  burnished.  The 
lustre  ware  is  made  by  applying  an  oxide  of  gold,^  with  a  volatile 
oil,  which  is  laid  upon  the  vessels,  colored  by  umber  or  red  clay ; 
this  appears  through  the  gold,  and  gives  the  Copper  tmt.  llie 
steel  cobred  ware  is  covered  with  &e  precipitate  by  muriate  of 
ammonia,  from  the  muriate  of  platinum,  which  is  applied  in  a  similar 
way,  but  upon  a  cream  colored  basis  ;  and  in  both  cases,  it  is 
introduced  mto  the  enameller's  oven,  where  the  heat  dissipates  the 
volatile  principles,  and  the  metals  being  left  in  their  duH  state,  are 
afterwahls  burnished. 

The  ware  is  glazed  before  the  gold  and  platinum  are  applied. 

When  prints  are  made  to  adhere  to  the  biscuit,  in  the  manner  al-' 
ready  described,  as  the  glaze  is  applied  afterwards,  h  is  important  that 
it  diould  be  transparent,  that  the  colors  may  be  seen  through  it.    ■ 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  glazing  on  the  best  porcelain,  par* 
ticularly  that  of  China,  is  composed  entirely  of  feldspar,  finely  pulver* 
ized,  and  susperided  in  an  aaueous  fluids  which  is  said  to  be  in  China^ 
a  lye  of  fern  adies ;  no  leaa,  or  other  metallic  matter,  enters  into  its 
composidon,  and  it  requires  a  very  great  heat  to  produce  its  fusion ; 
it  is  much  harder  than  the  glaze  on  most  European  porcelain. 

The  Chinese  ware  is  made  so  firm  that  it  is  merely  dried  before 
dipping  it  into  the  glaze,  and  does  not  require  a  previous  baking  to 
bnng  it  to  the  state  of  biscuit. 

In  general,  the  Europcian  porcelain,  although  superior  to  the  On** 
ental  in  whiteness  and  beautyy  and  in  its  exquisite  Qmamenta,  is  in^* 
ferior  in  hardness,  infusibility,  weight,  capability  of  enduring  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  in  the  permanency  of  its  glazing.-  Some 
of  the  Saxon  porcelam  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Chmese. 

Crucibles  are  made  of  the  most  mfusible  clays,  and  pipes  and  tiles 
are  manufactured  upon  similar  principles  with  those  that  have  been 
exj^buned.f 

Bricksy  of  every  variety,  are  merely  rude  pottery.- 

Fire  Bricks  are  made  of  very  refiractory  clay,  called  fire  clay,  and 
ave.  both  more  infusible  and  worse  conductors  of  heat  than  common 
bri6ks.  They  are  sometimes  prepared  so  as  to  be  soft,  or  capable 
of  being  cut,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  different  purposes^ 
and  the  fire,  as  they  are  used,  hardens  them  afterwards ;  at  other 
times  they  are  burned  hard  at  first.     Those  manufactured  at  New 


*  A  private  letter  to  tfie  author  from  Mr.  Accum,  in  1809,  mentioned,  that  fulmina'' 
ting  gold  was  applied  in  thts  way ;  ff  mT,  ddubtless  its  explosive  character  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  combustible  matter  of  the  oil  of  spike,  with  whteh  it  was  said  to  b6 
mixed. 

t  See  Parkes*  Esuays,  Vol.  II ;  Gray's  operative  Chemist,  and  Bigelow's  Tech^ 
oology. 
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Haven  are  made  by  using  a  fire  day,  brought  firom  Amliof ,  and 
ibund  near  die  pipe  clay ;  an  equal  measure  of  radier  coaiae  silice- 
ous sand  is  added,  and  they  are  baked  m  a  poller's  oven,  widi 
less  heat  dian  is  employed  for  stone  ware.  Sucn  bricks  endure  the 
intense  beat  raised  m  the  cylmdrical  iiimace  stoves,  in  which  die 
anthracite,  and  particularlr  the  Lehigh  coal  is  bnmed.  On  die  side 
exposed  to  die  fire,  they  become  vitrified,  and  die  impurities  of  die 
coal,  consisting  of  earths,  and  oxide  of  iron,  attach  thcoiselves  to  die 
bricks,  in  the  form  of  a  slag,  and  if  the  accumulated  matter  i&not 
firecraendy  detached,  it  eventually  chokes  the  furnace. 

jHie  canmon  bftcks  are  burned  in  huge  piles,  caUed,  in  this  cent* 
try,  EUns^  in  England,  Clamm.  They  are  constructed  of  the 
moulded  and  sun-dried  bricks,  laid  up  with  intersdces,  for  the  flame 
and  hot  air,  and  there  are  cavities  left  at  the  bottom,  crossing  the 
structure,  in  an  arched  form ;  m  these  the  dried  wood  is  laid,  and 
die  fire  bebg  kmdled,  b  gradually  increased,  for  the  first  twelve 
hours,  after  which  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform  height  for  several  days  and 
nights,  until  the  bricks  are  sufficiendy  hardened.  Some  are  extev^ 
Muly  vitrified,  or  covered  with  a  glaze,  which  is  nothing  but  die 
melted  materials  of  the  bricks,,  and  is  not  desirable,  as  good  bcieks 
ean  be. made  without  vitrification.  Some  bricks  are  scm,  and  ab* 
SOTbent  of  water,  and  will  split  "with  the  frost :  othen  are  firm,  and 
wiB  endure  a  great  length  of  time.  There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the 
elays  of  difierent  places,  as  regards  the  goodness  of  die  bricks  made 
from  them.  Bricks,  after  bebg  pardally  dried  m  the  sun^  are  some- 
times pressed  m  iron  machines,  which  torces  out  water  and  air,  and 
makes  them  more  firm  and  handsome. 

Terra  coita^  or  Terrt  emtej  (burnt  earth,)  is  used  by  the  modems, 
as  it  was  by  the  ancients,  m  making  (Nmamental  designs,  **  vases, 
imitations,  and  architectural  decorations."  The  finer  kinds  of  day 
are  employed,  and  they  we  with  great  facility  moulded  into  any  de» 
sired  form. 

Reamur^M  Porcelain* — ^This  curious  producdon  mi^  have  been 
mentioned  under  glass,  of  which  it  is  only  an  alteration,  efifected  by 
the  acdon  of  continued  heat  to  the  point  of  softening,  and  followed 
fcy  stow  cooling,  when  the  glass  loses  it»  transparency,  and  under- 
goes a  kind  of  crystallizadon*  The  change  is  most  easily  efieeted 
upon  green  botde  glass ;  it  is  found  to  he  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
aUcali  by  the  heat,  and  that  the  glass  thus  changed  will  endm«  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  as  well  as  the  best  porcelain.^  It  is 
usually  prepared  by  filling  a  common  green  glass  botde  with  white 
sand  and  gypsum ;  it  is  buried  and  pressed  down  in  this  mixture,  in 
a  covered  and  luted  crucible,  and  baked  in  a  potter's  kiln,  during 
the  usual  time  of  firing  the  ware,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  it  will 
be  found  changed  into  a  kind  of  porcelain. — BigdouPs  Tech. 
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1.  H{»TOBar. 

(a.)  Discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  obtained,  by  galvanic  pow« 
er,  a  compound  of  iron  and  this  metallic  base,  wbi<^  eifenresced  in 
water,  wd  produced  alomina,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  also,  by  pasabg 
potassiumi  in  vapor,  through  alumina  heated  to  whiteness,  the  potassi'' 
um  was  converted  into  potash,  and  sKtaQic  particles  were  obtained, 
which  became  white  in  the  air,  and  eflbrvesced  in  water ;  when  the 
tea^ierature  was  only  at  a  red  heat,  an  aUoy  of  the  two  metals  ap- 
peared to  be  obtained,  which  effervesced  violeody  in  water,  and  took 
fire  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

9    N^KW  Progess 

(a.)  0^20^6,  Dr.  Wohler  ha$  obtamed  ^Oumimum  pwe^i^-jTO^ 
student  may  omit  this  process  until  he  has  studied  chkrine.)  Chkn 
ride  of  aluminium  b  formed  b^  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  tlux>ugb  an 
igpiced  porcehiB  tube,  oontainaig  very  dry  alumina^  intimittefy  Uend-^ 
ed  With  charcoal,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  mbted  m  the 
state  of  hydrate,  fuid  dien  igmted  in  a  oovwed  crucible,'  wUb  chM^ 
coal,  sugar,  and  dl ;  the  hydrate  is  made  by  adding  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  to  a  hot  sdnoon  of  aliim. 

Jb.)  Carbanie  oxide  gas  was  emlved^  and  after  the  cUoiine  gat- 
passed  lor  an  hour  and  a  half^  the  saUiined  chloride  of  akimini^ 
um  had  collected  in  such  quantity  as  to  choke  the  ^d>e« 

(c.)  The  chloride  vfas  in  greenish  yettow  translueent  sealery  retms^ 
Wing  takf  deKqoesdag  into  a  clear  liquid^  and  combinmg  wtdi  water,- 
with  heat,  and  even  ehwllitioB,  if  die  qoanttfy  of  water  was  snaU^ 
and  muriate  of  alumina  was  foimed. 

(d.)  Potassiiun  decomposes  the  chloride  ofahmimm^andevoSmF 
the  metti* — The  action  is  too  vktesA  for  glaas»  wfaioh  is  (destroyed 
by  the  heat  disengaged.  It  succeeds  in  a  platmuna  crucible,  tfar 
cover  being  secured  by  wire,  and  the  heat  of  a  spint  lamp  Bp[dbd; 
but  the  crucible  becomes  red  hot.]: 

(6.)  X^  potassium  should  be  free  from  etarbon^  and  Ae  quanti^ 
not  wet  the  sise  of  ten  peaS)  and  so  proporttoned,.  diot  naoe  of  the 
chloride  may  sublime,  during  the  decompoation,  nor  the  xesuhitig: 
mass  be  alkaline. 


*  Alttmunun  would  seem  prefefible,  but  I  adopt  dio  oHbtgraphjp  alnady  intm* 
duced. 

t  The  fint  hint  was  given  by  FroC  Oerfted,in  consequence  of  hie  having  obtafaK 
ed  whet  he  believed  to  be  a]uBiintuni»  by  aetfng  upon  chloride  of  aluodna»  by  aa 
amalsram  of  potassium.    . 

t  To  prevent  the  possibiliW  of  deception,  the  experiment  wai  repeated  m  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  and  with  complete  i 
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(/.)  The  mass  in  the  crucible  is  found  to  be  mehed,  and  of  a  dark 
gray  color,  and  when  put  into  water  after  it  is  cold,  the  saline  matter 
is  dissolved,  an  offensive  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  metallic  scales 
remain,  which  after  being  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,*  are  pure 
aluminium. 

3.  PnOPERTlfiS. 

(a.)  A  gray  powder  very  rimilar  to  that  of platinumj'm  small  me- 
taUic  scales  or  spangles,  or  in  slightly  coherent  spongy  masses,  hav- 
ing in  some  places  a  tin  white  lustre,  rendered  more  distinct  by  pres- 
sure on  steel,  or  in  an  agate  mortar. 

(6.)  In  fine  powder  J  a  nonconductor  of  electricity^  but  becomes  a 
conductor  after  fusion^f 

(c.)  Fusibk  at  a  higher  heat  than  that  which  tnelti  cast  iron, 

{d.)  J^ited  in  the  air^  it  bums  vividly,  and  the  product  is  alu- 
minous earth,  white  and  considerably  hard ;  sprinkled  m  powder,  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle^  it  gives  bright  scintillations,  like  iron  in  oxygen 
gas. 

(eA  ignited  in  pure  o^oygen  gasj  it  bums  ivith  great  heat  and  lights 
ana  tne  resulting  alumina  is  partially  vitrified,  yellowish,  and  hard  as 
corundum  ;  it  even  cuts  glass,  mien  butning  in  glass,  it  appeared 
to  reduce  die  silicium,  producing  a  semi-fused  brown  spot. 

(/.)  J^ear  ignitiony  it  bums  in  chlorine  gasy  and  cUoride  of  alu- 
minium is  formed. 

(g.)  JVot  oxidized  nor  tarnished  by  cold  water;  near  ebuUitioD, 
hydrogen  gas  is  feebly  evolved,  and  scarcely  any  oxidizement  is  ob- 
served. 

(A.)  JVb  action  u?ith  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  in  the  cold, 
but  with  heat,  the  former  is  decomposed,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas 
evolved ;  it  is  dissolved  m  dilute  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
hydrogen  gas  extricated. 

(f.)  Dissolved  readily  and  entirdv  in  dilute  solution  of  potash, 
ana  even  in  ammonia,  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved,  and  much  alu- 
mina held  in  solution4 

4.  Combining  weight. — ^Not  accurately  ascertained ;  it  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  number  10  has  been  adopted,  and  that  it 
combines  with  one  proportion  of  oxygen,  8,  to  form  alumina,  whose 
equivalent  is  of  course,  18. 


*  The  solution  is  neutral,  and  contains  some  alumina,  formed,  as  it  is  said,  in  ooo- 
aequenee  of  a  combination  between  chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  aluminium. 

t  It  IS  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Wohler  observed,  that  metallic  iron,  in  fine  powdery  h 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  so  that  this  property  of  metals  seems  to  depend  on 
Iheir  form,  or,  possibly,  on  interveniog  air.  Perhaps  if  silicium  were  meHed,  it 
jiiieht  become  a  conductor,  and  thus  be  assimilated  to  tho  metals. 

f  Dr.  Brewster's  Journal,  No.  17,  p.  178. 
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5.  PoLARiTT. — Electrthpontivej  as  appears  from  the  original  ex- 
periment of  Sir  H.  Dav^,  in  which  it  was  attracted  to  an  iron  wire 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  series. 

Remark, — ^That  alumina  so  extensively  diffused  and  so  familiarly 
known,  should  contain  a  metal,  distinct  and  remarkable  in  its  pro^ 
perties,  and  with  the  aid  of  potassium,  so  easily  obtained,  b  a  very 
mteresdng  confirmation  of  the  views  of  die  illustrious  Davy,^  and  must 
^ve  celebrity  to  that  of  Dr.  Wohler. 

Should  the  basis  of  the  most  important  of  the  earths,  namely,  si- 
licium,  which  Prof.  Berzelius  has,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  agent, 
potassium,  now  placed  fully  within  our  reach,  eventually  prove,  after 
fusion,  to  be  truly  metallic,  it  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
series ;  but  in  any  event,  die  great  fact  that  the  earths  are  all  oxides, 
is  sufficiently  estabfished. 

Sec  Vn. — ^ZiRCONu, 

1.  Natural  history  and  discovert. 

Never  found  pure  in  nature ;  discovered  first  in  1789,  by  Klap* 
roth,  in  the  jargon  qr  zircon,  a  precious  stone  from  Ceylon,  in  which 
he  found  37.5  silica,  .5  nickel  and  iron,  and  G8.  of  die  new  eardi, 
which  from  its  parent  mineral,  he  called  zirconia.  In  1795,  found 
by  him  in  the  hyacinths  of  Ceylon,  and  in  1796,  discovered  by  Mor- 
veau,  m  those  from  the  brook  of  Expailly,  in  France ;  Vauquelin 
confirmed  the  discovery  by  farther  experiments.f 

2.  Process. 

(a.)  To  the  pulverized  zircon,  add  three  or  four  times  its  weight,t 
of  caustic  potash,  and  fuse  it  in  a  silver  crucible,  dirowing  in  the  mix- 
ture, spoonful  by  spoonful,  stnd  waiting  for  the  fusion  of  each  portion 
before  another  is  added,  and  after  all  are  fused,  increase  the  heat  and 
maintain  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Wash  the  contents  of  the  cru- 
cible abundandy  in  boiling  hot  water,  to  remove  the  alkali.  Now 
add  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  the  zirconia,  some  silica  is  taken  up  by 
the  acid,  which  is  precipitated  by  heating  the  fluid,  and  removed  by 
filtration.  Lasdy,  add  potassa ;  the  zirconia  precipitates ;  or  it  may 
be  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  must  then  be  washed 
sufficiendy  with  pure  water. 


*  Whose  premature  death,  the  friends  of  science  and  mankind  will  long  deplore. 

t  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  has  discovered  18  per  cent  of  zirconia,  in  the  Silli- 
manite,  a  new  prismatic  mineral  species  found  at  Chester,  in  Saybrook,  Conn,  and 
first  analyzed,  named,  and  described  by  the  late  Prof.  Bowen,  who  found  it  to  consist 
of  alumina,  54.11,  silica,  42.66,  iron,  1,99,  and  water  .61.  Dr.  Thomson  found  a  sim- 
ilar constitution,  except  that  ho  discovered  the  zirconia  as  above  stated. — Jim.  Jovir. 
Vol.  VIII,  196.  217 ;  Vol  XII,  169,  and  VoL  XVI,  207. 

X  Five  or  six  times.  Four.  11,  210^oiuo  times,  Ure*s  Diet  816. 
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(&.)  Orytolpiitpowderedzircoiiia,add2ofpotassa,aiidlietth 
one  hcytir  in  a  silver  crucible  ;  add  disdiled  water,  fiber  and  wash  weO 
the  insoluble  part,  which  will  be  a  compouDd  of  zircooia,  silica,. potadi 
and  oxide  of  uron.  Dissolve  m  muriadc  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, to  separate  the  silica.  Redissolve  the  muriates  of  zhcoma  and 
iron  in  water,  and  having  wadied  the  remaining  silica  with  weak  mu* 
riatic  acid,  to  remove  any  adhering  zirconia,  add  it  to  the  fluid,  fil- 
ter and  precipitate  the  sirconia  and  iron  by  pure  ammonia ;  wash 
the  precipitates  well,  and  then  boil  them  m  oxalic  acid ;  this  dis- 
ftolves  the  iron  and  leaves  the  zirconia  an  insoluble  oxalate,  wtkh  is 
to  be  wadied  untfl  no  more  iron  can  be  detected  in  the  washings. 

Hie  oxalate  of  the  earth,  which,  when  dry,  is  of  an  opaline  odor,* 
is  then  to  be  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  platinum  cnicibie.f 

3.  Pboperties. 

(a.)  A  fine  white  powder,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  resembles  alu- 
mma,  but  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch ;  sp.  gr.  after  bemg  heated  vi- 
olently on  charcoal,  4.3. 

(&.)  Infusible  before  the  common  blowpipe,  but  heated  in  a  char- 
coal crucible  protected  by  an  earthen  one,  in  a  good  forge  fire,  for 
some  hours,  becoming  a  substance  like  porcelain,  insoluble  in  acids, 
flufiering  a  partial  fusion,  and  acquiring  a  gray  color.  In  this  state, 
it  vnH  scratch  glass — gives  fire  wiUi  steel,  and  has  the  specific  gravi^ 
of  4.3. 

{c.)  Perfectly  fusible  before  the  compound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hiare, 
.  jproduci]^  a  wmte  enamel.| 

(4.)  Mioltible  in  water j  but  is  absorbent  of  it,  and  when  dried 
fllowly  after  being  precipitated  form  a  solution,  it  has  a  yellow  color ; 
retains  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water;  has  a  small  degree  of 
transparency,  and  resembles  gum  arable.  When  heated  red  in  a  cru- 
cible of  silver,  it  loses  .37  of  its  weight. 

(e.)  No  action  on  combustibles,  or  oxygen,  or  nitrogen. 

If.)  Insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  dissolved  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

(£.)  Insoluble  in  actds^  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  again  by 
£austic  potcuh,^  and  washed  till  the  alkali  is  removed  ;  it  is  next  dis- 
jsolved  m  muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  washed  hy- 
drate,^ is  then  easily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  salts,  and  those  with 
the  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  are  insoluble  m  water. 
In  general,  the  salts  of  zirconia  are  msoluble,  and  those  that  are  solu- 
ble, have  a  sweedsh  astringent  taste. 


**  For  a  third  proeeas,  aee  Tli6iiftrd,  Vol.  II,  p.  295,  and  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbya. 
T.XUI,p.845. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  XIV,  p.  110. 

tAm.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  292. 

§  The  hydrate  heated  hy  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  glass  capMile»  beeomea  red  hot,  ai 
if  it  were  on  6n.^Th6nard. 
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(A.)  ZircoDia  difiers  from  silica,  in  being  much  more  soluble  in 
acids,  and  in  being  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
carbonates ;  in  this  last  property  it  differs  from  alumina  and  glucina. 

(t.)  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  oxide  of  titanium  and 
xirconia^  in  most  of  their  properties ;  but  tincture  of  galls  precipi- 
tates oxide  of  titanium  reddish  brown — zirconia  in  yellow  flocks.* 

4.  Polarity. — ^From  analogy,  supposed  to  be  electro-positive; 
and  to  be  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  series. 

5.  Combining  weight,  48,  consisting  of  zirconium,  1  proportion, 
40,  and  oxygen,  1  proportion,  8. — Thomson.  It  has  been  supposed 
from  some  experiments  of  Berzelius^  that  it  is  30  or  33. 

ZIRCONIUM. 

1.  HiSTORT  ANB  PROCESS. 

Sir  H.  Davy  discovered,  that  when  zirconia  is  ignited  tvith  po- 
iassiumj  the  latter  is  oixidized^  and  dark  metallic  particles  are  diffused 
through  the  alkali. 

Berzdius  has  more  recently  procured  this  base,  as  he  did  sili- 
cium ;  that  is,  by  heating  with  a  spirit  lamp,  in  a  tube  of  glass  or  iron, 
a  mixture  of  potassium  and  hydro-fiuate  of  zirconia  and  potassa,  care- 
fully dried ;  at  a  temperature  below  ignition,  the  earth  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  and  without  any  luminous  appearance ;  the  mass  is 
next  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  then  digested  for  some  time  in 
pure  muriatic  acid ;  the  residue  is  pure  zirconium.f 

2.  Properties. 

!a,)  Blade  as  charcoal;  it  is  a  powder, 
i.j  JVot  oxidized  by  boiling  water ^  or  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
but  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  and  hydro-fluoric  acid,  the  latter  evolv- 
ing hydrogen. 

(c.)  Zirconia  bums  intensely  in  the  open  air^  with  a  slight  in- 
crease of  heat,  but  far  below  luminousness,  and  produces  zirconia. 

(e?.)  It  combines  with  sulphur,  forming  a  chesnut  brown  sulphuret, 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  alkalies ;  but  which  bums  brilliandy, 
regenerating  the  earth,  and  evolving  sulphurous  acid.t 

(e.)  Does  not  conduct  electricity;  it  is  capable  ot  being  pressed 
out  into  scales  of  a  dark  gray  color,  having  somewhat  of  the  metal- 
lic appearance,  but  it  is  not  perfectly  settled  whether  it  ought  to  be 
called  a  metal. 

3.  Combining  weight — not  accurately  determined.  See  zirco- 
nia, 5. 


*  Ann.  of  Philos.  XIII,  83.  \  Turner,  and  Eng.  Quar.  Jour.  XVIII,  157. 

t  Ann.  of  PhiloB.  N.  S.  VIII,  123. 
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Sfic.  Vlll. — Glucina. 

1.  Name — ^Natural  History — ^Discovert. 

From  7Xi;xur,  sweet,  because  its  salts  have  that  taste.  Discovered 
in  the  beryl  and  emerald,  m  1798,  by  Vauquelin,  who  at  the  request 
of  Haiiy,  analyzed  the  beryl  to  discover  whether  its  chemical  in- 
gredients were  the  same  with  those  of  the  emerald,  as  from  physical 
considerations,  he  had  conjectured  that  they  were.  The  analysis 
proved  the  suspicions  of  Haiiy  to  be  well  founded* 

2.  Process. — (Th.  I,  630.)  Fuse  pulverized  emerald  or  beryl 
1  part,  with  potassa  3  parts  ;  dilute  the  mass  with  water,  dissolve  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the  matter  towards 
the  end.  Mix  it  with  much  water,  and  filter  to  separate  the  silica, 
which  is  more  than  half.  The  muriates  of  glucina  and  alumina  are 
in  solution ;  precipitate  them  by  carbonate  of  potash,*  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  dissolve  it  in  sulphuric  acid.  Add  to  the  solution  sul- 
phate of  potash ;  evaporate  and  obtain  crystals  of  alum.  When  no 
more  are  formed  by  adding  sulphate  of  potash,  add  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  shake  £e  mixture,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  gluci- 
na is  dissolved  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nothing  but  alumina 
is  left,  then  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  when  a  white  powder  is 
obtained,  which,  after  slight  ignition  in  a  crucible,  is  glucina,  in  the 
proportion  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  stone.  Euclase  also  contains  21.78 
of  this  earth ;  and  by  Mr.  Seybert's  analysis,  the  chrysoberyl  of  both 
Haddam  and  Brazil,  has  as  much  as  the  emerald,f  that  is  15.80 
glucina  for  the  chrysoberyl  of  Haddam,  and  16,  for  that  of  Brazil; 
the  other  constituents  were  for  the  latter,  alumina  68.66,  silica  5.99, 
oxide  of  titanium  2.66,  oxide  of  iron  4.73,  and  water ;  for  that  of 
Haddam,  73.66  alumina,  4  silica,  1  oxide  of  titanium,  3.38  oxide  of 
iron,  and  a  little  moisture.  The  existence  of  glucma  in  chrysoberyl 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  first  analysts,  until  it  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Seybert. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Inodorous^  tastelessy  and  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  forms  with 
it  a  paste  of  some  tenacity.  It  is  a  fine  white  powder,  resembling 
alumina,  and  like  that  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

(b.)  Does  not  contract  in  thefire^  nor  aflfect  the  test  colors. 

(c.)  Specific  gravity  3. 

(cf.)  Infusible  by  the  common  blow  pipe^  but  perfectly  fusible  by 
that  of  Dr.  Hare. 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  process  may  be  conducted  differently  from  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  text.  After  precipitating  the  alumina  and  glucina,  dissolve  them  in  water 
acidulated  by  muriatic  ^cid,  and  precipitate  again  by  pure  ammonia;  then  dissolve 
this  iu  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  proceed  to  the  end  as  already  directed.  Or,  start- 
ing from  the  same  point:  add  to  thic  precipitated  earths  pure  potassa,  which  will  dis- 
solve the  alumina,  and  a  portion  of  the  glucina,  but  that  which  remains,  is  this  earth 
sometimes  slightly  colored  by  iron.  For  the  mode  of  extracting  glucina  from  the 
chrysoberyl,  see  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  105.  t  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VIII»  p.  106. 
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(e.)  Combines  with  potassa  and  soda^  but  not  with  ammonia^  al- 
though it  is  soluble  iit  the  carbonate  of  that,  and  of  other  alkalies,  and 
in  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies. 

(/.)  With  all  the  acids  forma  saltsy  with  a  sweetish  astringent  taste ; 
they  are  decomposed  by  ihe  alkalies,  even  by  ammonia,  which  does 
not  precipitate  alumina,  which  glucina  considerably  resembles. 

(xA  Resembles  alumina  in  attracting  coloring  matter. 

(A.)  It  is  not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potash. 

(t.)  It  absorbs  carbonic  actdy  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air. 

4.  Combining  weight. — Stated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  by  Ber- 
zelius  as  26. 

5.  Polarity. — From  analogy  supposed  to  be  electro  positive. 

glucinium. 

1.  This  base  has  not  been  distinctly  obtained,  but  the  analogy 
which  would  lead  us  to  admit  its  existence,  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  following  fact. 

2.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  that  by  ignitmg  potassium  with  glu- 
cina, the  metal  is  converted  into  potassa,  thus  proving  the  existence 
of  oxygen  in  the  earth ;  dark  colored  particles,  with  a  metallic  aspect 
also  appeared  in  the  mass,  and  regained  the  earthy  character  by  be- 
ing heated  in  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of  water,  hydrogen  gas  being, 
in  the  latter  case,  evolved. 

3.  Combining  weight. — ^Dr.  Thomson  concludes  that  the  num- 
ber for  the  earth  must  be  26,  and  if  it  consists  of  1  proportion  of  me- 
taUic  base,  and  1  of  oxygen,  the  latter  being  8,  die  former  will  of 
course  be  18.* 

4.  PoLARiTT. — Supposed  from  analogy  to  be  electro  positive. 

Sec  IX. — ^Yttria. 

1.  Name — Nat.  History — ^Discovery. 

Name,  from  Ytterby,  a  quarry  in  Sweden,  where  the  mineral  was 
found,  from  which  Yttria  was  first  extracted. 

Discovered  by  Prof.  Gadolin,  in  1794,  during  his  analysis  of  this 
mineral,  called  after  him,  the  Gadolinite,  and  confirmed  by  several 
eminent  chemists  since. 

Yttria  has  been  found,  not  only  in  the  mineral  mentioned  above,f 
which  yielded  it  in  the  proportion  of  35  to  45  per  cent.,  but  also  in 
another  mineral,  consisting  of  the  metal  tantalum,  and  yttria,  called 
yttrotantalite,  containing  about  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  yttrocerite, 
which  has  about  8  or  9  per  cent.  These  minerals,  as  well  as  Ga- 
dolbite  are  found  only  in  the  quarry  of  Ytterby. 

2.  Process. 


*  Thomgon'8  First  Principles,  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 
t  Combined  with  black  oxide  of  iron  and  silica. 
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J  a.)  *Let  the  Gadolinite  be  repeatedly  digested  in  muriatic  acid, 
silica  remains.  To  the  fluid,  add  liquid  ammonia,  boil  the  pre- 
cipitate in  solution  of  potash,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  insoluble  resi- 
due of  the  last  process  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, ignite,  and  redissolve  it  in  water ;  a  precipitate  falls  down,  which 
must  be  separated  by  the  filter. 

The  filtered  soluuon,  when  mingled  with  liquid  ammonia,  jrields  a 
precipitate  which  is  Yttria.f 

(i.)  Fuse  the  Gadolinite  1  part,  with  caustic  potash  2,  wash  the 
mass  with  boiling  water,  and  filter  the  liquor,  which  will  be  of  a  fine 
green }  evaporate  till  the  oxide  of  manganese,  in  the  form  of  a  black 

E»wder,  ceases  to  fall ;  then  saturate  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid. 
igest  the  undissolved  sediment  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  will  dis- 
solve the  earth  with  much  heat,  leaving  the  silica  undissolved,  and 
the  iron  highly  oxidized.  Mix  the  two  liquors,  evaporate  to  dryness 
and  redissolve  and  filter,  which  will  separate  any  silica  or  oxide  of  iron 
that  may  have  been  lefi.  A  litde  carbonate  of  potash  will  separate 
any  lime,  and  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash  wiU  precipitate  any  mangan- 
ese; but  if  too  much  be  added,  it  will  throw  down  theyttriatoo. 
Lasdy,  ammonia  will  {X'ecipitate  the  yttria,  which  must  be  well  wash- 
ed and  dried.| 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  A  fine  white  powder^  infusible  ahne^  but  with  borax  melts 
nto  a  glass. 

(b.)  Tasteless f  smooth^  and  inodorus — no  eflfect  on  v^etable  colors* 

fc.)  Sp.  gr.  4.842,  greater  than  that  of  any  earth. 

(d.)  Insoluble  in  water,  but  absorbs  it,  and  loses  .31  of  its  weight 
when  heated  to  redness. 

(e.)  Soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates^  but  not  in  pure  alkalies,  like 
alumina  and  glucina  ;  requires  to  dissolve  it  5  or  6  thnes  as  much 
carbonate  of  ammonia  as  glucina  does. 

(/•)  ^^^^  acids  forms  sweet  tasted  salts,  with  some  degree  of 
austerity,  and  several  of  them  are  said  to  be  colored,  a  fact  not  ob- 
served in  any  other  metalfic  salts,  but  there  can  be  htde  doubt  that 
Ae  color  is  owing  to  the  adhering  iron  and  manganese. 

{gJ)  Solution  of  Yttria  in  muriatic  acid,  evolves  chlorine  after  be- 
ing long  heated. 

(A.)  Oxalic  [acid,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  precipitate  yttria  like 
muriate  of  silver. 

4.  Polarity. — Supposed  from  analogy  to  be  electro  positive. 

6.    COBIBINING   WEIGHT,  42. 

*  Accuoi.  Minora],  p.  137. 

t  For  the  process  of  Vauquelin,  see  Ann.  de  Chim.  p.  150,  XXXVI,  and  Henry, 
lOtb  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  625, 
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YTTKIUM. 

1.  Not  yet  obtained  isolated. 

2.  Yttria  converts  potassium  into  potassa,  when  aided  by  heat,  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  earth,  which  also  exhibits  ap- 
pearances of  metallization,  so  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
this  earth  consists  of  oxygen  and  inflammable  or  metallic  matter. 

3.  Combining  weight. — ^Dr.  Thomson  assigns  42  as  the  repre- 
sentative number  of  yttria,  and  supposing  that  the  earth  is  composed 
of  1  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  1  of  metal,  he  states  the  latter  at 
34,  for  344-8=42. 

Since  the  account  of  the  earths  was  in  type,*  Prof.  Griscom  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  forward  to  me  the  following  notice  of  a  new  earthy 
which,  as  it  is  so  named  by  its  discoverer,  I  msert  here  rather  than 
under  the  metals.  The  learner  will  observe  that  it  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  substance  formerly  called  Thorina. — See  note^p.  261. 

iJiscovery  of  a  new  earth,  named  Thorinaj  and  its  metallic  bascj. 
named  Thorium. — ^M.  Dulong  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  in  a  letter  from  M.  Ber- 
zelius,  the  discovery  of  a  new  earth.  "  I  have  just  discovered,'^ 
says  die  Swedish  Savant,  "  a  new  earth,  which  possesses  almost  all 
the  properties  of  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Thorina,  and  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  only  a  phosphate  of  Yttria.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  striking  analogy,,  that  I  have  retained  the  name  of 
Tfaorma,  for  this  new  substance.  This  earth  is  white,  and  irreduci^ 
ble  by  charcoal  and  potassium.  After  being  strongly  calcined,  it  is" 
attacked  by  none  of  the  acids,  except  concentrated  sulphuric,  even 
after  being  treated  with  caustic  alkalies.  The  sulphate  of  Thorina 
is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  water,, 
so  that  it  may  be  freed  from  many  other  salts,  by  washing  the  mix- 
ture with  boiling  water.  Thorina  dissolves  easily  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  An  elevation  of  temperature  occasions  a  precipitation  of 
a  part  of  the  earth ;  but  on  cooling,  the  precipitate  disappears.  AIT 
the  salts  of  Thorina  have  a  very  pure  astringent  taste,  very  similar 
to  that  of  tannin.  The  chloride  of  Thorium,  treated  with  potassium^ 
is  decomposed  with  a  triple  deflagration.  There  results  a  gray 
metallic  powder,  which  does  not  decompose  water,  but  which,  raised 
above  a  red  heat,  bums  with  a  splendcwr  almost  equal  to  that  of  phos- 
phorus in  oxygen  gas.  Nevertheless,  Thorium  is  feebly  attacked 
by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  hydrochloric,  on  the  contrary, 
dissolves  it  with  a  brisk  effervescence.  Thorina,  or  the  oxide  of 
Thorium,  contains  11.8  oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9.4.  Tho- 
rina exists  in  a  new  mineral  which  has  been  found  in  very  small 
quantities  at  Brevig,  in  Norway. — Bib.  Univ.  Juittetj  1829. 

*  But  before  U  was  struck  off. 
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SIMPLE  INFLAMMABLE  AND  ACIDIFIABLE  BODIES,  (nOt  metallic,)  AND 
THEIR  COMBINATIONS  WITH  THE  PRECEDING  BODIES. 

HYDROGEN SULPHUR— CARBON ^PHOSPHORUS ^NITROGEN ^BO- 
RON  UNKNOWN  BASE    OF    FLUORIC'  ACID— SELENIUM. 

Sec.  I. — Hydrogen. 

(a.)  This  inflammable  body  has  been  already  described  under 
the  head  of  water,  and  is  here  mentioned  again  only  for  the  sake  of 
classing  it* 

(6.)  With  oxygen,  it  forms  no  acid,  but  it  forms  one  with  chlorine, 
as  wiU  be  shewn  in  its  place. 

Sec.  n. — Sulphur. 

1.  History. — ^Known  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

2.  Sources. 

(a.)  Vokanos^  active^  dormant  or  extinct ;  sublimed  by  the  sub- 
terranean heat,  collects  in  craters  and  solfaterras,  as  near  Naples,  in 
Gaudaloupe,  &c. 

(6.)  Combined  with  metaJsy  forming  numerous  species  of  native 
sulphurets,  as  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c.  sublimed  from  them 
by  artificial  heat,  but  is  not  in  this  manner  obtained  pure  ;  it  is  con- 
taminated with  the  metals,  with  which  it  was  combined. 

(c.)  In  sulphureous  mineral  waters — ^imparting  a  disgusting  odor, 
and  the  property  of  blackening  white  metals  and  their  solutions;  be- 
ing suspended  by  hydrogen,  it  is  deposited  as  that  gas  is  exhaled, 
and  is  found  in  the  channels,  through  which  the  waters  pass.* 

(d.)  In  animals  and  plants — found  more  or  less  in  all  animal  bo- 
dies, as  is  proved  by  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dur- 
ing their  decomposition.  Among  plants,  m  the  rumices  or  docks, 
in  the  cruciform  plants,  as  scurvy  grass  and  cresses. 

Sulphur  was  sublimed  by  Deyeux,  from  roots  of  horse  radish  and 
of  dock.  J 

(e.)  In  rocks  and  stones^  along  with  gypsum  and  sulphate  of  stron- 
tia,  and  even  with  the  primitive  rocks  in  veins,  and  sometimes  m  in- 
durated marl  and  compact  limestone ;  arising  perhaps  from  the  de- 
composition of  sulphurets. 


*  At  Niagara,  it  oozes  from  the  bank  near  the  north  side  of  the  great  Horse  Shoe 
fail. — Chrni  obaervaliansy  Oct  1827. 
t  Exists  in  eggs,  in  privies,  in  pits  in  which  flax  has  been  steeped,  &c. 
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(/.)  In  sulphuric  acid^  forming  a  consutueut  of  Uie  natural  sul- 
phates of  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  soda,  &c.  and  in  the  free  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acids. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Sp.gr.  1.99. 

(b.)  Electric  by  friction  ;  color  lemon  yeDow,  but  precipitated  sul- 
phur IS  at  first  white,  and  it  becomes  white  if  water  be  dropped  on  it 
while  in  fusion,  and  also  if  sublimed  with  watery  vapor ;  the  whiteness 
is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  combination  with  water  ;*  electricity, 
negative  or  resinous  ;  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  Hence,  a  roll  of  it, 
grasped  in  the  hand,  crackles  in  consequence  of  its  brittleness,  and 
of  its  unequal  expansion  by  heat. 

(c.)  Emits  a  peculiar  odor  when,  rubbed  or  heated, — ^Brittle  and 
fracture  brilliant ;  it  has  a  considerable  refractive  power. 

(d.)  Evaporates  at  170°,  with  a  disagreeable  smell ;  fuses  at  186° 
or  190°  ;  fluid  at  220°,  mostperfecdy  fluid  between.230°  and  280°, 
when  it  is  of  an  amber  color. 

(e.)  It  begins  to  thicken  at  320°  ;  at  360°,  stiflTens  and  acquires 
a  deeper  color  ;f  is  very  tenacious  between  428°  and  482°,  but 
from  that  to  its  boiling  point,  it  grows  fluid  again,  and  on  cooling,  also, 
it  recovers  its  fluidity ;  this  may  be  repeated  by  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature  in  close  glass  vessels ;  otherwise  the  sulphur  is  volati- 
lized.| 

Evaporates  at  290° ;  it  can  be  distilled  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  re- 
ceiver. 

(yi)  Sublimes  at  600°. — ^The  sulphur  being  thrown  on  an  ignited 
iron,  and  covered  suddenly  with  a  bell  glass,  the  latter  is  instandy  lined 
with  the  sublimate  called  flowers  of  sulphur ;  melted,  skimmed,  de- 
canted, and  cast  in  moulds,  this  forms  the  best  roll  sulphur.^ 

*  It  is  said  also  to  acquire  a  paler  color  from  adulteratioD  with  rosia,  flour,  &c. 

t  In  this  state,  or  when  heated  to  428°,  it  is  poured  into  hot  water,  and  is  used  to 
copy  medals,  they  being  impressed  upon  it  while  it  is  warm. 

t  Th6nard,  1, 107,  quoted  by  Henry,  Vol.  1,  p.  380. 

§  Rough  sulphur  is  purified  by  melting  it  in  cast  iron  bodies  or  retorts,  covered 
with  earthen  ware  heads;  about  six  cwt  at  once,  and  the  distilled  sulphur  is 
drawn  off  into  water,  at  the  lower  of  three  holes  in  the  receiver ;  one  being  for 
the  admission  of  the  retort,  and  one  for  the  escape  of  the  vapors ;  the  refined  sulphur 
is  cast  in  moulds  made  of  beech  wood.  In  subUming  sulphur,  the  furnace  is  below, 
and  the  sulphur,  melted  in  iron  pots,  rises  into  a  room  placed  above,  where  it  is  con- 
densed in  flowers  or  sublimate. 

It  is  sublimed  also  from  thick  iron  pots,  of  the  capacity  of  10  or  12  cwt.  by  a  lateral 
communication  from  its  dome  into  a  chamber,  which,  if  intended  for  roll  sulphur,  may 
be  not  more  than  one  fifth  the  size  that  would  be  rcqubite,  if  flowers  of  sulphur  were 
to  be  made. — Gray*a  Op,  Chem, 

If  the  distillation  is  rapid  and  incessant,  it  will  condense  in  the  liquid  form,  and 
will  be  made  into  roll  sulphur ;  if  slow  and  witli  suspension  at  night,  it  will  be  in  the 
form  of  flowers.  Formerly,  crude  sulphur  was  merely  melted,  and  when  the  impuri- 
ties had  subsided,  it  was  ladled  out  and  cast  in  moulds;  the  sulphur  thus  obtained 
was  impure,  and  much  was  lost  in  the  sediment;  the  best  roll  sulphur,  as  well  as 
flowers,  has  been  distilled  or  sublimed. 
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{g.)  In  the  arUf  to  farm  the  fiowersj  it  is  sublimed  in  room$  Uned 
wUh  sheet  lead. 

(A.)  Examined  by  the  test  fluids,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  add ; 
agitate  it  with  bfusion  of  cabbage  or  litmus. 

(i.)  Crystallization — ^natural  in  volcanos— often  beautiful  modi- 
fied octahedra ;  by  art — sulphur  melted  in  a  broad  deep  vessel,  sev- 
eral pounds  at  once,  (a  crucible  or  earthen  pot  will  answer,)  when 
its  surface  congeals,  break  it  and  pour  out  the  liquid  interior. 

(J.)  The  cavity  vnU  be  found  lined  ufith  prismatic  or  needle  form 
crystals,  of  which  the  basis  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

(A;.)  fVith  toater — no  action  ;  if  the  sulphur  be  pure,  it  comes  off 
tasteless ;  but  precipitated  sulphur  is  a  hydrate,  and  is  white  ;  it  wa9 
formerly  called  lac  sulphwis* 

(Z.)  With  liquid  akoholr-^no  action ;  in  vapor  they  unite,  a  vial 
of  alcohol  being  suspended  in  an  alembic  in  which  sulphur  b  sublim- 
ed, the  spirit  rises  too,  and  a  union  results ;  water  precipitates  the 
sulphur. 

(m«)  Boiling  essential  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  sulphur  entirely, 
but  not  the  usual  impurities ;  hence,  used  to  detect  its  adulterations ; 
when  properly  purified,  it  has  a  fine  sparkling  brilliant  yellow  color.* 

4.  ISin  element  in  relation  to  our  knowledge. 

(a.)  Sir  H*  Davy  evolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  it,  by  gal- 
vanwm^-but  is  not  certam  that  the  gas  did  not  come  from  decom- 
posed water,  lodged  in  the  interstices.f 

f  i.^  Potassium  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  intense  heat 
ana  bght. 

7.  Uses. 

(a.)  An  important  article  in  the  materia  medica,  both  internally, 
as  a  laxative,  and  externally,  as  a  remedy  against  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

(bA  The  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

ic.)  Used  with  iron  filings  as  a  cement,  and  for  matches. 

id.)  In  its  viscid  form  for  copying  medals,  &c. 

{e.j  The  chief  use  is  in  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  of  wliich  it 
usualfy  forms  15  per  cent.  For  these  and  other  purposes  it  is  large- 
ly imported  bto  this  country  from  Italy,  whose  volcanic  regions 
abound  with  sulphur,  particularly  in  the  Solfaterra  near  Naples,  and 
it  comes,  in  perhaps,  larger  quantities  from  Sicily  than  from  Naples. 


*  Aikin'g  Diet.  Vol.  II,  p.  363. 

t  Berzelius  found  Uiat  when  metals  combine  with  sulphur,  as  dry  as  possible,  little 
or  DO  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  exhaled. 
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(h.)  To  divide  a  bar  of  iron ;  when  at  ignition,  or  better  at  a  white 
beat,  if  rubbed  with  a  roll  of  sulphur,  the  iron  melts  and  falls  in  drops 
of  liquid  sulphuret. 

"  if  a  gun  barrel  be  lieated  red  hot  at  the  but-end,  and  a  piece  of 
sulphur  be  thrown  into  it,  on  closing  the  muzzle  with  a  cork,  or  blow- 
ing into  it,  a  jet  of  ignited  sulphurous  vapor  will  proceed  from  the 
touch  hole.  Exposed  to  this,  a  bunch  of  iron  wire  will  bum  as  if 
ignited  in  oxygen  gas,  and  wiU  fall  down  in  the  form  of  fused  glob* 
ides,  in  the  state  oT  proto-sulphuret.  Hydrate  of  potash,  exposed  to 
the  jet,  fuses  into  a  sulphuret  of  a  fine  red  color." — Dr.  Hare. 


6.  Poi«ARiTY — Electro  positive ;  it  goes  to  the  negative  pole'  in 
the  galvanic  circuit. 

6.  Combining  weight,  16,  hydrogen  being  1. 

8.  Pharmacy. — ^No  peculiar  preparation  is  necessary  to  fit  the 
best  roll  and  flowers  of  sulphur  for  medical  use.  Whether  it  is  acid 
may  be  learned  from  its  taste,  and  from  its  efiTects  on  the  test  colors ) 
if  it  turns  the  blue  vegetable  color  red,  it  must  be  washed  abund- 
antly with  hot  water,  and  the  addition  of  a  litUe  alkali  will  aid  in  re- 
moving the  acid. 

ACIDS. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

One  of  these  bodies,  vinegar,  seems  to  have  been  always  known  to 
mankind.  In  the  progress  of  time ;  accident,  art  and  science  have 
either  developed  or  formed  many  more.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  acids  are  all  compound  bodies,  and  that  the  only  one  which 
remains  undecomposed,  the  fluoric,  has  an  mflammable  base,  like  the 
rest  'j  for,  with  this  exception,  all  of  the  hundred  or  more  that  are 

39 
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known  to  cheoiistiy,  have  mflammable  or  metallic  matter,  as  their 
basis,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  wliich,  insteaid  of  being  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
acidifyme  principle,  may  still  be  viewed  as  sustaining  this  agency  in 
nearly  aif  cases. 

Tnirty  years  ago,  there  were  three  acids  whose  composition  was 
unknown,  namely,  the  muriatic,  the  boracic,  and  the  fluoric.  Althougb 
the  latter  is  still  undecomposed,  the  boracic  acid  has  followed  the 
general  analogy,  having  jrielded  a  new  combustible  body,  boron,  united 
to  oxygen.  The  muriatic  acid  is  now  believed  to  be  composed  of  hy- 
drogen and  chl<»rine.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  most  oi  the  proper- 
tes  of  an  acid,  but  contains  only  sulphur  and  hydrogen  ;  the  hydriodic 
acid  consists  of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  and  the  prussic  acid  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  united  to  form  a  compound  base,  which  is  however  not  acid, 
until  it  unites  with  hydrogen.  Thus,  there  are  four*  acids  in  which 
hydrogen  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  acidity,  and  oxygen  is  not 
present ;  while  the  bases  of  three  of  these  acids,  namely,  sulphur,  io- 
dme,  and  chlorine,  form  other  acids,  by  uniting  with  oxygen ;  and  even 
the  compound  basis  of  the  pnissic  acid,  consists  of  elements  which, 
mdividually,  form  acids  with  oxygen. 

Some  chemists  are  now  inclinmg  to  the  opinion,  that  no  one  princi- 
ple can  be  regarded  as  being  endowed  with  me  peculiar  prerogative  of 
being  an  aci(&fier,  but  that  acidity  may,  and  often  does  arise  from  a 
balanced  or  conjoined  eflfect  of  several  principles.f  Oxygen  exists, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  all  the  alkalies,  except  ammoma,  and  in  all  the 
earths  and  metallic  oxides,  so  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  it  the  ex- 
clusive proper^  of  producing  either  acidity  or  alkalinity,  although  it 
is  in  most  instances  concerned  m  both ;  still,  that  body  without  which 
another  would  not  be  acid,  must  be  considered  as  its  acidifier. 

Most  of  the  acids  that  have  been  discovered,  are  of  very  little  im- 
portance ;  but  several  of  the  principal  acids  are  eminendy  valuable, 
and  their  history,  being  equally  instructive  and  interesting,  will  be 
developed  with  suflicient  detail,  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  in- 
flammable bodies  that  form  their  bases.  In  giving  the  history  of  the 
principal  acids,  I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  synthetical  course,  as 
being  the  most  convenient  and  inteUigible,  although  the  analytical  was, 
for  the  same  reasons,  adopted  in  the  account  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths;  or,  in  other  words,  the  bases  of  the  most  important  acids  will 
be  presented  first,  whereas  those  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  earths 
were  presented  last. 

*  Besides  others  of  a  most  doubtful  character,  as  that  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
tellurium. 

t  For  an  ingenious  discussion  of  this  view,  see  Murray's  Elements,  6th  Ed.  Vol. 
II,  Art  Acids.  Mr.  Murray  is  inclined  to  Ibink  that  even  the  water,  usually  re- 
yarded  as  combined  with  acids  and  alkalies,  acts  rather  by  its  elements,  than  in  the 
character  of  water,  a  fact  which  it  may  be  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove. 
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GENERAL   PROPERTIES    OF   ACIDS. — ^THEIR  NOMENCLATURE. 

1.  Most  of  them  sour. 

2.  Soluble  in  water ;  most  of  them  largely— some  very  sparingly. 

3.  Redden  most  of  the  vegetable  blues — ^restore  the  colors  that 
have  been  changed  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 

4.  Combine  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  other  metallic  oxides,  and 
form  salts. 

5.  The  stronger  acids  corrosive. 

6.  They  consist  generally,  of  an  inflammable  base,  combined  with 
oxygen ;  in  a  few  cases  hydrogen  takes  its  place.* 

7.  Exist  solid,  fluid  and  gaseous,  in  different  cases. 

NOMENCLATURE   OF   THE   ACIDS. 

(a.)  In  the  new  or  French  nomenclature,  acids  are  named  from 
the  inflammable  bases. 

{b.)  The  termination  ie  denotes  the  higher  combination  with  oxy- 
gen ;  ou8j  a  lower,  and  the  proportions  in  both  are  definite. 

(c.  J  Where  there  is  only  one  proportion  of  oxygen  the  terminati<»i 
is  in  iC. 

(d.)  Where  the  base  is  complex,  as  in  the  anunai  and  vegetable 
acids,  the  termination  ic  means  nothing,  and  the  acid  is  usually 
named  from  the  substance  which  aflbrds  it ;  as  tartaric  acid,  from 
tartar,  be. 

(e.)  The  names  of  the  hydracids,  as  they  are  called,  terminate  in 
ic,  as  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  &c. 

SULPHURIC    ACID. 

1.  Name. — Derived  from  sulphury  the  inflammable  base,  which 
aflbrds  also  other  acids.     Oil  of  Vitriol  is  the  name  of  the  shops.f 

2.  HisTORT. — ^Discovered  by  Basil  Valentine,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Idth  century. 

3.  Earlt  Process. — By  distSUw  sulphateX  ofironj  ([copperas,) 
whose  water  of  crystallization,  amountmg  to  about  one  halt  its  weight, 
had  been  previously  dissipated  by  a  moderate  heat.  This  process 
is  still  followed  in  Saxony ;  600  lbs.  of  copperas  gave  Bernhardt 
but  64  of  the  acid,  and  when  no  water  was  put  into  me  receiver,  53 
poimds  of  a  dry  concrete  acid  were  obtained,  formerly  called  glacial 
oil  of  vitriol.  Glauber  says  that  sulphate  of  zinc  aflbrds  a  purer  and 
better  acid,  and  with  less  heat.^ 


*  Sulphuretted  hydroffen  and  pnissic  acid,  consUt  wholly  of  combustible  elements. 
Chloric  acid  is  composed  of  two  supporters  of  combustion  and  some  would  refer  the 
oxiodic  and  the  chloriodic  acids  to  tne  latter  class. 

t  Because  it  was  disdlled  from  green  vitriol,  and  has  an  oily  consistence ;  it  was 
caUed  spirit  of  vitriol,  when  it  was  less  concentrated. 

t  It  is  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  which  pastes  to  the  condition  of  peroxide. 

§  Parkcs'  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  468. 
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4.  Modern  Process.* 

(a.)  Carried  on  in  chambers^  lined  thravghouiy  with  sheet  lead  ; 
usual  size,  20  feet  long,  and  12  wide — or  40  to  60  by  16  or  18; 
in  one  case,  in  England,  120  by  40,  and  20  high— contents  96000 
cubic  feet. 

(6.)  Sulphur  J  7,  8  or  9  parts^  coarsdu  bruised^  and  1  pari  <f 
common  nitre^  are  mixed. — One  pound  of  the  mixture  for  every  300 
cubic  feet  of  air,  is  placed  in  separate  portions  upon  iron  or  leaden 
plates,  supported  by  stands  of  lead.  The  sulphur  is  lighted  by  a  bot 
iron  and  the  door  closed.f  The  combustion  continues  30  or  40 
minutes,  and  in  three  hours  the  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  water  oo 
the  floor  of  the  room,  which  is  usually  about  six  mches  deep ;  or 
sometimes  the  acid  vapors  are  carried  by  the  current  of  air  that  sap- 
.  ports  the  combustion,  mto  another  leadeo  room,  where  they  are  con- 
densed by  water.  J 

(c.)  The  room  is  then  ventiiaiedf  and  the  process  repeated  every 
four  hours,  day  and  night,  until  the  water  at  the  bottom  is  sufficieatl^ 
acid. 

(d.)  Then  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon^  into  a  leaden  reservcMr. 

\eA  It  is  pnmped  from  this  into  leaden  boilers j  and  there  ooncen- 
trateajl  by  heat,  until  it  is  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.350  to  1.450,  or  1.560. 

(/.)  It  is  finished  in  glass  retorts^  placed  in  sand  baths,  and  the 
retorts  are  now  generally  furnished  with  platinum  wire  to  prevent  the 
coQCussion  inJKjding ;  water,  and  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  be- 
ing expelled,  it  then  has  the  speciBc  gravity  1»850,  ot,  as  Dr.  Ure 
says,  1.842,  if  pure.  For  economy,  the  concentration  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  now  often  perfonned  in  platmum  boilers,  [daced  withui  iron 
ones  of  the  same  size  and  ibrm. 

The  conversion  of  sulphur  into  an  acid,^  is  easily  proved  by  burning 
it  m  a  pendent  metal  spoon,  introduced  into  a  botde  5f  oxygen  or 
common  air,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  some  litmus  infusion.^ 

5.  Properties. 

(a.)  TTiich,  oUy  looking  fluid;  pours  slowly  from  vessel  to  ves- 
sel ;  corrosive,  and,  with  or  widiout  heat,  destroys  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies ;  the  first  sensation  when  it  is  rubbed  on  the  skin, 
is  that  of  lubricity,  but  immediately  after,  there  is  extreme  burning. 

*  Begun  by  Dr.  Ward,  in  England,  before  1746,  by  combustion  in  gltM  bells  or 
globes ;  in  1746  Dr.  Roebuclc  introduced  the  leaden  chambers  at  Birmingham. — 
Parkes'  Essays,  Vol.  I,  d.  476. 

t  A  red  hot  cannon  ball  is  sometimes  rolled  in  through  a  trough  lined  with  iron. 

t  The  theory  of  this  process  cannot  be  fully  elucidated  until  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nitric  compounds,  when  it  will  be  resumed.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  sulphurous  acid  is  ibrmed  from  the  sulphur,  and  nitric  oxide  gas  from 
the  nitre ;  this  obtains  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes  nitrous  acid  vapor,  then  oxy- 
genizes the  sulpburous  acid,  and  turns  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
SThe  sulphurous. 
Concentration  is  when  a  volatile  ingredient  is  driven  off,  and  a  more  6xed  one  is 
saved. — Distillation  when  the  volatile  ingredient  is  saved. 
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(&.)  When  pure;  cotorkss^Mmfid,  inodorous ;  intensely  soiir,  eren 
when  largely  dilated  with  water. 

(c.)  Sp.  gr.  as  already  stated,  1.860,— or  (Ure,)  1.842 ;  ac- 
cording 10  Dr.  Thomson,  1.847  ;  if  heavier,  it  may  contain  sulphate 
of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  or  both ;  2^  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
potash  gives  it  the  sp.  gr.  of  1.860,  and  Dr.  XJre  states*  that  the  best 
acid  of  commerce  contains  from  ^  to  |  of  1  part  in  100,  of  foreign 
matter,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  4,  to  solphate  of 
potash  l.f 

(d.)  Its  purity  it  decided  by  saturating  it  by  an  alkali. — Dry  car- 
bonate of  soda,  100  grabs,  neutralizes  9Q  grains  of  pure  liquid  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  100  of  the  acid  require  108,  or  108.6  of  the  car- 
b(Miate,{ — Henry, 

(c.)  Produces  heat^  tBhen  mingled  with  water  in  et>ery  proportion  ; 
4  acid  +2  water=300^  Fahr. ;  or  better,  2|  acid  to  1  water,  or 
by  measure,  1§,  or  1^  acid  to  1  water.^ 

Place  a  thin  glass  tumbler  in  a  dish--^ur  in  the  water—provide 
a  thin  glass  tube,  8  or  10  inches  long,  and  fill  it  two  thirds  widi 
colored  water,  add  the  acid  in  a  slow  stream,  stirring  with  the  glass 
tube,  and  soon  after,  the  water  in  the  tube  ^1  boil,  and  another 
tube,  filled  with  alcohol,  will  also  be  made  to  boiL 

Ewpianatum, — ^Increase  of  specific  gravity,  and  diminutioin  of  ca- 
pacity fer  heat. 

Two  by  measure,  of  acid  +1  of  water,  starting  from  60° =300^, 
and  the  concentration  =^^7' 

(/.)  WUh  ice.— Ice  1+  acid  4=212o. 

ice  4+  acid  1  produce  intense  cold. 

In  bodi  instances,  the  afiinity  of  the  acid  for  the  water  produces 
fiision,  as  the  two  cannot  unite  while  the  water  is  soUd.  The  excess 
of  acid  then  goes,  in  the  first  case,  to  produce  heat  with  the  water  fiurm- 
ed ;  in  die  second  case,  there  being  no  more  acid  than  is  wanted  for 
the  fusion,  cold  is  produced,  upon  the  general  principle  that  fluidity 
requires  heat,  and  that  the  absorption  of  heat  produces  cold« 

(g-.)  Absorption  of  toater  from  the  air. — Rapid,  especially  if  ex^- 
posed  with  a  large  surface ;  in  one  day  3  parts  became  4,  and  1  oz. 
in  twelve,  mcmths  gained  6^ ;  a  drachm  gained  in  five  successive  days, 
68,  68,  39, 23,  and  18  grains,  and  in  five  days  more  only,  6,  4,  3, 4  ; 
in  one  case,  in  fifty  six  days  a  drachm  became  6}  drachms. 

•  Diet.  2d  Ed.  p.  91. 

t  The  acid  of  commerce  often  contains  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  gaits,  and  sometimes 
more  arising  from  the  use  of  nitre,  to  remove  the  brown  color ;  evaporation  in  a  pla- 
tinum dish  gives  a  prompt  result,  and  if  there  are  moire  than  5  grains  in  500,  the  acid 
is  sopliisticated. —  Ure, 

t  These  numbers  do  not  correspond  with  the  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  they  stand  in  our  modern  works.  100  acid  should  neutralize  very 
nearly  110  of  carbonate  soda.  (49  liq.  sul.  acid :  54  carb.  soda : :  100  S.  A. :  110.2 
C.  S.) — Communicated. 

§  Seventy  three  acid  to  twenty  seven  water,  or  very  nearly  3  acid  to  1  water .^I7re. 
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(A.)  Difcobro^ion  from  the  otr,  fyc. — ^AO  commoD  combustibles, 
even  the  floating  dust  in  a  room,  will  discolor  this  acid ;  a  drop  of 
oil  of  turpentine  does  it  instantly ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  acid,  and 
carbon  developed. 

(t.)  The  mre  acid  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  dUutianwUhiD^  — 
The  impurities  are  chiefly  sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  lead; 
the  latter  being  very  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  renders  the  acid  milky, 
and  in  time  subsides ;  hence  dilution  is  a  means,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  purifying  the  acid.* 

(j.)  The  acid  is  purified  by  disiiUation. — Dr.  Ure's  method  is 
good,  and  avoids  the  danger  which  was  encountered  in  the  old  way. 

Arrangement.'--^A  retort  of  from  2  to  4  quarts  capacity ;  acid  1 
pint,  adopter  3  or  4  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  large  receiver ;  ap^r 
a  charcoal  fire  to  the  naked  retort,  which  should  contain  along  with 
the  acid,  a  few  pieces  of  broken  glass,  or  some  platbum  wire,f  cr 
platinum  foil,  which  will  prevent  the  heavy  recoil  upon  the  gbasi 
produced  by  the  sudden  coadensation  of  vapor,  aod^  by  the  great 
weight  of  the  fluid. 

(k.)  Boiling  point. — ^Acid  of  sp.  gr«  1.850  containing  81  per  cent 
real  acid,  boils  at  620^,  and  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  mingled  with  more  water;  that  of  sp.  gr.  1.849,  boils  at  605^, 
and  contains  80  per  cent  real  acid ;  that  of  sp.  gr.  1.838  containing^, 
real  acid  75  per  cent,  boils  at  530^,  be.  It  is  rendered  stronger 
by  heating,  until  the  acid  itself  rises  in  vapor,  and  if  mmg^ed  with 
combustible  matter,  this  is  burned  off  by  heating  it* 

(l.)  The  freezing  point, — ^This  depends  on  the  dilution  of  the 
acid.  If  of  sp.  gr.  1780,t  it  congeals  at  45^;  viz.  with  13  degrees 
less  than  causes  water  to  Ireeze ;  it  freezes  at  32^,  if  any  where  be- 
tween 1.786,  and  1.775;  if  1.843,  or  like  that  of  coounerce,  it 
freezes  at— 15^  ;  and  if  half  water,  at— 36°. 

When  once  firozen,  it  does  not  easily  melt ;  it  sometimes  forms 
regular  prismatic  crystab.^ 

(m.)  liffeets  on  the  test  fluids^  the  same  that  were  mentioned  under 
the  general  properties  of  acids ;  infusion  of  litmus  is  very  sensible, 
and  that  of  purple  cabbage  sufficiendy  so ;  alkanet  tincture,  previ- 
ously blued  by  a  litde  ammonia,  is  instantly  turned  red  again  by  a 
drop  of  the  diluted  acid. 

*  Dr.  Ure,  by  evaporating  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  dish,  obtained 
fiiree  quarters  of  a  part  of  solid  matter,  of  which  2  ^4  ?  p.  309,  c.)  was  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  1  sulphate  of  lead.— Jour.  Science,  Vol.  IV,  p.  116. 

For  a  table  of  the  boiling  point  of  acid  of  different  densities,  see  Henry,  Vol.  I, 
p.  S86,  and  Eng.  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  IV,  p.  127. 

t  I  have  found  it  to  succeed  well  without  this  precaution,  which,  however,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  take. 

T  Easily  brought  to  this  specific  gravity  hv  mingling  6 1-8  parts  of  the  aeid  of 
commerce  with  1 1-8  of  water.— Thomson's  First  Principles,  Vol.  I,  p.  214. 

§  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VI,  p.  186. 
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6.  DSCOMPOSITION. 

(a.)  Driven  in  vapor  through  a  red-hot  platinum  tuhe,  or  a  small 
tube  of  glass  or  porcelain,  this  acid  is  decomposed,  and  affords  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  two  volumes,  and  oxygen  gas  one  volume. 

(b.)  Its  decomposition  is  best  effected  upon  one  of  its  salts,  as  will 
be  mentioned  under  sulphate  of  baryta,  from  which  we  can  obtain  the 
sulphur. 

(c.)  Heated  with  charcoal  powder,  it  is  decomposed,  and  various 
gases  are  evolved,  as  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

(d,)  When  it  chars  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  it  snSEsrs 
decomposition. 

(e.)  Decomposed  by  galvanism — sulphur  appears  at  the  negative, 
and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole,  platinum  wires  bemg  used. 

(/.)  By  being  passed  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  along  with 
hydrogen,  which  unites  with  its  oxygen  and  precipitates  the  sulphur, 
and  perhaps  evolves  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

7.  Proportion  of  its  constituents  and  combining  weight. 
(a.)  Centesimal  ratio. — ^Writers  vary  between  43.28  sulphur,  and 

56.72  oxygen,  and  40  sulphur  and  60  oxygen.  Dr.  WoUaston  ad- 
mits the  latter  numbers,  and  Berzelius  dfiose  that  approximate  to 
them;  40 and  60  are  probably  correct. — Murray. 

(i.)  Equivalent  numbers. — ^The  proportions  of  40  and  60,  coires^ 
pond  with  16  of  sulphur,  1  proportion,  and  24  of  oxygen,  3  propor- 
tions, making  40  for  the  representative  number  of  the  dry  acid,  and 
liquid  sulphuric  acid  s=  1  real  acid,  40,  and  1  of  water  9^49. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  volume,  the  sidphur  would  be  represented 
by  100,  and  the  oxygen  gas  bv  150,  for  oxygen  gas  is  considered  as 
combining  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  volume  which  would  be  50,  if 
the  1  proportion  of  sulphur  is  called  100,  and  there  are  3  of  oxygen, 
which  would  of  course  be  150. 

8.  Anhydrous  acid. 

(a.)  The  dark  fuming  acid,  already  mentioned  as  being  obtained 
by  distilling  green  vitriol,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.896  or  1.90,  and  boils 
from  102°  to  122^  Fahr. 

(b.)  Heated  in  a  glass  retort  to  which  a  receiver  is  attached,  sur- 
rounded by  snow  and  salt,  half  of  the  acid  passes  over  in  a  state  re- 
sembling asbestos,  and  is  regarded  as  sulphuric  acid  without  water, 
or  the  anhydrous  acid,  and  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  is  like 
the  common  oil  of  vitriol,  composed  of  acid  one  proportion,  and  water 
one. 

(c.)  It  is  the  pure  acid  without  water. 

{d.)  It  smokes  violendy  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  dissipated 
too  speedily  to  admit  of  being  weighed.  It  is  less  corrosive  than 
common  sulphuric  acid.     It  crystallizes  in  tough  silky  filaments  like 
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asbestos,  or  in  flat  transparent  rhomboids,  of  which  the  large  angles 
are  but  little  above  90^. 

Thrown  into  water,  it  acts  like  red  hot  iron. 

It  liquifies  at  66^,  is  more  fluid  than  the  common  acid,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.97. 

9.  Impobtanck  and  uses  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(a.)  Largely  used  in  chemistry,  being  the  most  common  agent  in 
decompositions,  where  other  acids  are  to  be  separated  fix>m  their  com- 
binations. 

(&.)  For  generating  hydrogen,  with  the  aid  of  zinc  or  iron,  and 
water,  for  filling  balloons. 

(c)  For  the  manufacture  of  soda  water,  to  evolve  the  gas  finom 
marble  powder. 

(d.)  For  manufacturing  nitric,  muriatic,  citric  and  tartaric  acids. 

(e.)  In  dyein£,  bleaching,  cleaning  metals  fix>m  oxide,  and  injpre* 
panng  chlorine  for  dismfection. 

{f^  In  forming  metallic  sulphates,  as  those  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron ;  m  making  calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sulphuric  ether ; 
in  dissolving  indigo,  extracting  phosphorus,  &c. 

{j^.)  In  medicine,  largely  dilute(£ — 50  or  60  parts  of  water  to  1  of 
acid.*  Used  as  an  antifebrile  drink,  and  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  It  is 
also  used  externally  as  a  caustic,  and  m  the  composition  of  elixir  vi- 
'triol,  be.  Externally,  as  a  gargle  in  putrid  sore  throats,  and  apthous 
mouths,  and  as  a  wa^  in  cutaneous  diseases.  In  its  concentrated 
state,  it  is  a  violent  poison,  and  the  person  who  swallows  much  of  it, 
dies  m  agony ;  chalk  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the  best  rem- 


10.  Diffusion  in  nature. 

Largely  in  combination,  as  in  the  earthy  and  metallic  sulphates,  but 
not  much  known  in  a  free  state  ;  occurs  in  that  condition  in  the  cra- 
ter of  a  volcano  at  Mount  Idienne,  in  Java,  &c. ;  also,  observed  by 
Banm  Humboldt,  in  the  river  Vinagre,  in  the  Andes  of  Popayan.f 

Found  in  the  cavities  of  a  small  volcanic  hUl,  called  Zoccolino,  near 
Sienna ;  also,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  J 

11.  Test. — Muriate  of  barytes;  it  acts  by  giving  its  earth  to 
this  acid,  and  by  thus  taking  it  from  every  combination,  it  affi>rds  us 
an  infallible  test  for  the  sulphuric  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  a  heavy 
white  powder. 

12.  PoLARiTT. — Ekdro-negaiive ;  it  is  attracted  to  the  positive 
pole  in  the  galvanic  series. 


*  Or,  M  much  u  will  make  it  agreeable,  and  it  may  be  qualified  with  sugar.  To 
prevent  its  ii^uring  the  teeth,  it  is  usual  to  suck  it  through  a  quill,  but  a  glass  tube 
would  be  better. 

t  Boston  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  460.        X  By  Prof.  Eaton— Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XV,  p.  2S. 
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Remark. — ^According  to  Berzelius,  a  minute  quantity  of  titanium 
exists  m  the  English  acid,  and  of  tellurium  in  that  of  Sweden. 

sulphurous  agio. 

1.  History. 

This  gas  being  produced  whenever  sulphur  is  bunied,  it  has  proba- 
bly always  been  known,  although  it  was  not  recognized  as  a  distinct 
chemical  agent,  until  noticed  by  Stahl ;  but  it  was  first  obtained  pure 
by  Dr.  Priestley.* 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  In  a  glass  globe  or  bottle,  bum  sidphurin  common  air,  either 
in  a  pendent  spoon,f  or  by  means  of  a  sulphur  match ;  sulphurous 
acid  gas  will  be  formed,  and  if  there  be  litmus  or  cabbage  mfusion 
m  the  bottle,  it  will  be  reddened,  and  eventually  the  color  wiU  be  des- 
troyed. 

(i.)  The  same  restdt  is  obtained  tuiih  oxygen  gas  ;  the  combus- 
tion is  brilliant,  with  a  blue  and  white  light,  and  the  product  is  entire- 
ly sulphurous  acid.  There  is  no  change  in  the  volume  of  oxygen 
gas,  but  the  weight  is  doubled. 

One  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  unites  widi  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

(c.)  Red  oxide  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  equal  parts,  or  sulphur 
12,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  100  parts,  mbgled  in  powder 
and  heated,  produce  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  in  the  former  case,  one 
cubic  inch  is  obtained  for  every  5  grains  of  the  oxide ;  the  latter  pro- 
cess is  recommended  as  being  a  very  good  one. 

(rf.)  nie  best  process  is,  by  mercury  1  part,  unth  6  or  T^  of  suU 
piuric  add,  in  a  small  glass  retort ;  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  of  a 
few  coals,  and  obtain  the  gas  over  mercury,  or  by  a  recurved  tube 
passing  to  the  bottom  of  a  jar  or  botde,  and  displacing  the  common 
air,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure  on  p.  232j  only  substituting  an  empty 
bottle  for  the  botde  of  water — ^theory,  die  mercury  detaches  1  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  combined  with 
the  remaining  two  proportions  of  oxygen,  and  thus  evolves  the  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas ;  the  sulphate  of  mercury  which  is  formed,  may  be  sav- 
ed for  future  use. 

(e.)  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  many  other  things  ;  it  may 
be  boiled  on  charcoal,  wood,  straw,  cork  or  almost  any  vegetable 


*  On  Air,  Vol.  II,  p.  1. 

t  Pendent  spoons  are  easily  made  by  cutting  a  slip  of  sheet  copper,  into  the  form 
of  a  very  acute  isosceles  trianfrle,  the  sharp  end  may  be  thrust  tnrough  a  cork,  and 
the  other  be  hammered  into  a  spoon  and  turned  at  right  angles. 

I  Metal  2.  acid  3.  (Turner,)  with  so  small  a  proportion  of  acid,  there  might  be 
danger  of  breaking  the  retort;  it  is  better  to  use  an  excess  of  add  which  can  be  af- 
terwards poured  off.    Th^nard  directs  6  or  7  of  acid  to  1  of  mercury. 

40 
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substance,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  will  be  obtained ;  but  there  are 
other  gases  produced,  and  the  process  is  much  less  neat  than  wh^i 
mercury  or  copper  is  employed ;  tin  answers  equally  well. 

3.  Composition  and  pboperties. 

(tf.)  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  composed  of  1  volume  of  sulphur  in 
vapor,  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into  one  volume, f  or  we 
may  say  that  the  volume  of  Sie  oxygen  gas  is  not  changed,  but  an 
equal  weight  of  sulphur  is  added  to  it. 

Its  sp.  gr,  being  2.22,*  and  that  of  oxygen  gas  1.11,  therefore 
the  weight  of  the  gas  is  divided  equally  between  the  oxygen,  and  the 
sulphur. 

(b.)  100  cubic  inches  iDeigh  nearly  68  grains  ;  accurately,  it  should 
be  67.776  grains,  containing  33.888  of  sulphur,  that  is,  just  half.{ 

(c.)  It  is  fatal  to  life^  producing  spasms  of  the  glottis,  and  kilfing 
botn  Dy  suffocation  and  excoriation ;  used  to  destroy  bees.^  Intol- 
erably suffocating,  disgusting,  and  distressing,  even  when  breathed  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  mixed  with  much  air;  it  creates  a  cough 
and  a  stricture  of  the  breast. 

(d.)  Extinguishes  combustion  ;  best  shewn  by  a  pendent  candle 
let  down  into  a  jar  of  the  gas,  as  exhibited  in  a  note  to  p.  187;  it 
may  be  extingui^ed  many  times,  and  then  the  gas  may  be  poured 
upon  other  candles,  and  will  run  down  like  water  and  extinguish 
them. 

(e.)  Fugaciausly  reddens,  and  soon  bleaches  the  dark  vegetable  col- 
ors. — ^A  red  rose  becomes  white  in  it,  as  may  be  beautmilly  shown 
by  holding  a  red  rose  over  a  burning  sulphur  match,  when  it  will  be- 
come first  variegated  and  then  white,  and  immersion  in  water  re- 
stores the  color ;  litmus  paper  is  first  reddened  and  then  becomes 
white.  The  color  is  not  decomposed,  for  it  can  be  restored  by  a 
stronger  acid  or  by  an  alkali.-*- Twmcr. 

»^  (yT)  The  aqueous  solution  is  prepared  bypassing  the  gas^  with  a 
recurved  tube,  through  water,  which,  when  kept  cold  by  snow,  ab- 
sorbs 33  times  its  volume  ;||  or  100  grains  absorb  8.2  of  the  gas. 

(g*.)  The  gas  is  spontaneously  disengaged  into  the  air ;  rapidly  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

\h.)  Sulphuric  atid,  saturated  with  the  sulphurous,  crystallizes 
with  a  moderate  reduction  of  heat ;  when  distilled,  it  crystallisses 
and  becomes  solid. 

(t.)  J^ot  decomposed  by  heat. 


»  2.234,  Th6nard— 2.26,  Th.  and  G.-Lus.  t  Thomson's  First  Prin.  I.  216. 

t  Aiin.de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  Vol.  V. 

§  A  gratuitous  cruelty,  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  ;inothcr  hive,  and  thus,  both 
the  bees  and  the  honey  can  he  saved.  ]|  At  61^. —  L^rc, 
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(j.)  If  two  measures  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  one  of  oxygen  b^ 
mingled  in  a  iar,  standing  over  mercury,  and  a  little  water  be  added, 
sulphuric  acid  will  be  formed ;  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  passbg 
the  mixed  gases  through  a  red  hot  tube,  or  causing  the  electric  spfurk 
to  pass  through  them. 

[k.)  Becomes  liquid  by  great  cold;  or  by  moderate  cold,  — 31^, 
if  aided  by  pressure. 

(/.)  Decomposed  when  passed  over  ignited  charcoal,  or  with  hy- 
drogen, through  a  red  hot  tube ;  water  and  sulphur  are  the  products 
(m.)  Liquid  sulphurous  acid  does  not  give  up  its  gas  by  freezmg, 
and  becomes  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. 

(n.)  Boiling  expels  the  gas,  although  the  water  remains  acid,  from 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(o.)  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  acid  becomes  slowly  sulphuric 
acid,  absorbing  oxygen  gas  from  the  air ;  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  gas. 
(p.)  Decomposed^  hy  potassium^  heated  in  it ;  products,  probably 
potassa  and  sulphuret  of  potassium ;  also,  at  ignition,  by  hydrogen^ 
forming  water  and  leaving  sulphur ;  and  by  carbon,  producmg  carbo- 
nic acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  liberating  sulphur. 

{q.^  Sulphurous  add  attracts  oxygen  powerfully;  it  converts  the 
peroxide  into  the  protoxide  of  iron  ;  the  same  with  manganese,  and  it 
precipitates  gold,  platinum,  and  mercury  in  the  metallic  state,  be* 
cause  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  feeble ;  it  becomes  itself,  in  the 
mean  time,  sulphuric  acid,  by  acquiring  one  proportion  of  oxygen. 

(r.)  Condensation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas. — ^Mr.  Faraday,f  by 
confining,  in  a  bent  glass  tube,  both  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury,  and 
applying  heat,  caused  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  which  diey  produced 
by  their  reaction,  to  pass  into  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  thus  obtained  the  sulphurous  acid  m  a  liquid 
state.     The  pressure  was  about  two  atmospheres. 

(«.)  Mr.  BussyX  also  obtained  the  liquid  anhydrous  acidj  fix)m 
the  above  named  materials,  by  passmg  the  dried  gas  into  a  vessel 
cooled  by  ice  or  snow,  then  through  a  tube  containing  melted  muri- 
ate of  lime,  and  finaUy  mto  a  matrass  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of 
ice  2  parts  and  common  salt  1 ;  in  this,  the  gas  is  condensed  into  a 
liquid,  at  the  common  atmospheric  pressure.^ 


*  It  is  decomposed  in  the  same  maDnor  by  fodlom. 

f  Pha.  Trans.  1823.  p.  190. 

t  Ann.  Phil.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  807,  N.  S. 

§  M.  A.  de  la  Rive  (Bib.  Univ.  Mare,  1829,  and  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  IM,) 
directs,  Uiat  a  second  tube,  filled  with  muriate  of  lime,  should  pass  from  the  second 
to  a  third  vessel  cooled  like  the  others,  and  from  this  a  tube  may  proceed  to  the  mer- 
curial cistern.  The  junctures  must  be  luted  tight.  The  gas  having  been  disenga- 
SkI  during  8  or  10  houre,  white  crystals,  (hydrates)  are  found  in  the  vessel  No.  1 ; 
ey  resemble  Uie  hydrate  of  chlorine ;  they  are  said  to  remain  solid  at  4^  or  60  (eenH- 
grade/)  and  in  Nos.  2  and  3,  is  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  which  must  be  immediately 
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(i.)  Sir  H.  Davy,  substitutiog  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  of  ether  for 
that  of  the  gas  itself,  and  causing  the  former,  through  the  medium  of 
mercury  in  the  bend  of  the  tube,  to  press  upon  the  latter  in  the  other 
leg,  while  cold  was  applied,  succeeded  in  condensing  the  sulphurous 
acid  into  a  fluid.* 

4.  Properties  of  the  lk^uified  gas. 

(a.)  lAmpidj  colorless^  refractive  power  similar  to  that  of  water ; 
when  the  tube  was  opened  it  evaporated  rapidly,  but  without  expk>- 
»on. 

fi.)  Sp.  gr.  1.46 — baih  at  14°  Fahr.  and  evi^porates  rapidly,  but 
without  explosion,  cooling  the  residuary  fluid  to  0,  so  that  it  re- 
mains some  time  liquid  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

(c.)  JVb  visible  Jumesj  but  a  strong  smell  of  sulphurous  add^ 
eventually  leaving  the  tube  dry. 

(d.)  lee  dropped  into  the  fluid,  proved  so  much  warmer,  that  the 
ice  niMt  the  flutd  boU, 

(e.)  Mercury  is  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  sulphurous  acid;  for  this  purpose  the  ball  of  a  thermometer  tube 
is  surrounded  with  cotton,  and  kept  wet  with  the  liquid. 

(/•)  By  its  aid,  and  that  of  a  moderate  pressure,  several  addition- 
al gases  Imve  been  liquified. f  The  cold  was  carried  to  —60°,  but 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether  did  not  freeze.  One  part  of  the  acid 
in  a  watch  glass,  freezes,  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
other. 

5.  COXBINING    WEIGHT.  i 

Sulphurous  acid  consists  of  1  proportion  of  sulphur  16, +2  of  oxy- 
gto  16=32,  which  is  therefore  its  equivalent  number. 

6.  Polarity.— Like  other  acids,  it  is  electro  negative^  as  it  is 
attracted  to  the  positive  pole  in  the  galvanic  arrangement. 

7.  Sulphurous  acid  in  volcanos  and  solfaterras. — ^It  is 
constantly  emitted  wherever  volcanic  fires  are  acuve.  This  arises 
from  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  raised  by  the  subterranean  heat, 
and  burned  by  the  air  in  its  passage.  Those  who  visit  volcanic  cra- 
ters and  solfaterras  are  constantly  incommoded  by  this  gas,  and  often 
find  it  necessary  to  mount  some  elevation  in  order  to  escape  from 
suflbcation. 


corked  tight,  uid  (he  vesiel  most  be  oonctmUy  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
else  the  gai  will  eicape,  or  the  vessel  explode.  A  few  drops  of  the  liquid  sulphu- 
rous acid  Uirown  upon  water,  produces  a  crust  of  ice. 

If  mercury,  of  the  volume  of  a  hazlenut,  is  moistened  by  a  few  drops  of  the  add, 
nd  the  apparatus  placed  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  metal  will  freeze  solid, 
and  a  oonaderable  mass  may  be  thus  frozen  and  preserved  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
fimnd  that  solid  mercury  Is  a  much  better  conductor  of  electricity  than  the  fluid 
metaL  In  Its  pure  liquid  state,  it  was  not  decomposed  by  electricity,  but  if  a  little 
water  was  added,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  appeared  at  one  pole,  and  oxygen  at  the 


•  Sea  Faraday's  Chemical  Manip.  p.  206.      t  Ann.  Phil.  N.  S.  Vol.  YIII,  p.  aet. 
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8.  Uses,  in  bleaching,  and  far  other  purposes.* 

J  a.)  It  bleaches  straWy  iffoolen  and  sUk,  and  gives  sUk  lustre, 
>ulphiir  is  burned  in  a  barrel,  in  family  operations ;  the  articles 
to  be  bleached  are  hung  up  in  the  barrel,  and  moistened  with  water  or 
solution  of  pearlashes.f  It  also  discharges  iron  moulds  and  vegeta- 
ble stains  nom  linen.  For  this  purpose,  the  places  must  be  made 
thoroughly  damp,  and  then  two  or  three  sulphur  matches  must  be 
burned  close  to  them ;  liquid  sulphurous  acid  will  thus  be  formed, 
and  the  spots  will  soon  disappear. 

(fr.)  A  similar  process  is  practised  on  a  large  scale  in  the  arts  ; 
the  sulphur  is  burned  in  chambers  lined  wim  sheet  lead,  and  the 
moisteiDed  articles  are  hung  upon  frames.^ 

(c.)  Prepared  of  a  proper  strength  for  liquid  bleaching,  by  dis* 
tilling  in  a  glass  retort  1  lb.  of  wood  shavings,  with  the  same  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  placing  two  gallons  of  water  m  the  receiver ; 
if  to  be  us^  to  stop  the  fermentation  of  wine,  only  two  quarts  of 
water  are  placed  in  the  receiver. 

(d.)  A  rag,  imbued  with  sulphur,  is  sometimes  burned  m  cider 
casks  topreserve  the  cider  from  too  rapid  fermentation. 

(e.)  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  (or  in  other  words,  sulphurous 
acid  gas,)  were  employed  1600  years  ago  in  bleaching  wool;  but 
the  gas  whitens  only  the  surface,  and  therefore  the  liquid  acid  is  pre* 
ferred. 

(/.)  Th^nard  says^  that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  begmning  to  be 
used  to  cure  diseases  of  the  sksn— that  there  are  in  various  hospit'- 
als  in  Paris,  baths  of  this  kind — ^that  a  few  applications  suffice  to 
remove  psora,  and  that  the  tetters  yield  to  tne  continued  use  of 
this  remedy.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Gules,  of  Paris  applies||  the  vapor 
of  burning  sulphur  mixed  with  air,  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  an 
air  bath,  with  much  advantage  in  many  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints, 
the  glands,  and  the  Ijrmphatics. — Ure. 

#  *  *  *  *  «  • 

Dr.  Torrey  informs  me  that  he  has  made  the  liquid  sulphinrous 
acid  before  his  class,  and  that  tubes  of  it  may  be  sealed  by  the  blow-' 
pipe,  while  immersed,  (except  the  capillary  extremity,)  in  a  freezing 
mixture. 

The  hypo-  or  sub-sulphurous,  and  the  hypo-  or  sub-sulphuric  acids 
will  be  mentioned  after  the  sulphates  and  sulphites. 


*  See  Parkes  on  Bleaching.  Essays,  Vol.  II,  p.  387. 

f  Water  woald  probably  be  better,  as  the  alkali  would  neutralize  a  part  of  the 
acid  taa,  and  withdraw  it  from  action. 
t  Verbal  communication  to  the  author  while  in  England,  from  a  manufacturer. 
§FifthEd.  yii,p.  196. 
n  Ib  an  apperatas  calWd  Boite  Funugatdre. 
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tntroiuctory  Remarks. 

That  the  student  may  not  be  fatigued  by  a  too  frequent  reiteration 
of  similar  properties,  the  history  of  saUne  bodies  will  be  given,  in  di- 
visions, under  that  of  the  acids,  which  they  respectively  contain,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  principal  acids  is  given,  under  combustibles. 

We  shall  thus  dispose  of  the  salts  in  convenient  groups,  and  the 
most  important  will  be  brought  into  view,  as  early  as  possible. 

As  many  of  the  salts  are  unimportant,  the  history  of  some  of  them 
will  be  abridged,  and  that  of  others  omitted,  or  included  in  a  general 
statement  of  the  properties  of  the  genus  to  which  thev  belong.  Some 
of  the  salts  are,  however,  eminently  important  and  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  history  of  such  salts  will  be  developed,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary details.  Under  the  head  of  attraction  and  crystallization, 
many  things  have  been  stated  respecting  saline  bodies,  which  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  and  various  generalizations  will  be  prefixed  to 
the  first  genus.  It  remains,  to  make  a  few  other  observations,  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  history  of  salme  bodies  generally. 

As  salts  consist  of  acids  and  salifiable  bases ;  aUkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  we  observe  that  the  powers  of  saturation  difier  very 
widely  among  these  agents ;  it  takes  much  more  of  some  bases  to  satur- 
ate a  given  acid  than  of  odiers,  and  vice  versa,  of  di&rent  acids  to 
saturate  a  given  base.  This  evidently  depends  upon  the  number  ex- 
pressing the  combining  powers  of  those  difierent  bodies ;  or  rather 
the  formation  of  salts  is  only  a  mode  of  ascertaining  and  expressing 
this  very  fact,  in  relation  to  acids  and  bases.  For  instance,  the  com- 
bining power  of  nitric  acid  is  expressed  by  54,  that  of  lime  by  28, 
and  that  of  baryta  by  78 ;  to  form  then  anhydrous  nitrate  of  lime, 
54  parts  of  nitric  acid  will  unite  with  28  of  lime,  and  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  lime  will  be  54+28=82;  but  to  saturate  54 
of  nitric  acid,  requires  78  of  baryta,  and  therefore  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  baryta  will  be  54+78=132. 

Now,  suppose  lime  and  baryta  to  be  combined,  each  widi  two 
acids ;  say  the  nitiric  and  the  sulphuric ;  the  numbers  expressing  the 
combining  powers  of  these  earths  being  as  above  stated,  and  that  of 
sulphuric  acid  being  40,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  will  be  expressed  by 
40+78=118,  and  that  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  by  40+28=68,  the 
salts  being  supposed  anhydrous.  It  was  suggested  by  Berthollet,  and 
the  idea  was  adopted,  more  or  less,  by  many  chemists,  that  the 
strength  of  affinity  is  inversely  as  the  saturating  power ;  but  this  idea 
is  inconsistent  widi  facts ;  e.  g.  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  require  28 
of  lime  and  78  of  baryta  for  saturation,  and  tnerefore  baryta  should 
attract  sulphuric  acid  less  powerfully  than  lime,  which  is  not  true. 
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Triple  Salti  are  those  which  have  two  bases  united  to  one  acid, 
as  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  two 
phosphates  combined,  or  as  a  phosphate  of  two  bases ;  some  prefer 
to  cdl  such  combinations  double  salts. 

Neutral  Salts  were  formerly  regarded  as  those  in  which  the  pro^ 
perties  of  the  acid  and  base  are  both  entirely  lost,  as  in  sulphate  of 
potassa  ;  but  sometimes  there  are  peculiar  characters  imparted  by 
the  acid  or  base,  more  commonly  by  the  latter ;  e.  g.  the  salts  of  am-> 
monia  are  volatile ;  of  magnesia  bitter ;  of  alumina  styptic ;  and  of 
glucina  sweet.  The  nitrates  are  cooling,  and  they  deflagrate  with  red 
hot  charcoal.  In  general,  a  salt  is  said  to  be  insoluble,  if  it  requires 
1000  parts  of  water  for  its  solution. 

Salts  are  not  only  compound  bodies,  but  the  acids  and  bases  of 
which  they  consist,  are  also  compound.  Thus,  m  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  base  of  oxygen 
and  sodium.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  in  salts,  the  ele- 
ments, losing  the  form  of  acids  and  bases,  are  directly  united  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  produce  ternary  or  quaternary  compounds. 
^  Thus,  in  sulphate  of  soda,  the  oxygen,  which  exists  in  the  acid,  in 
'  the  base,  and  in  the  water  of  crystallization ;  the  sulphur  of  the  acid ; 
the  sodium  of  the  base,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  are  regarded 
as  being  in  immediate  union,  to  form  a  quaternary  compound; 
but  of  the  truth  of  this  speculation  there  is  no  direct  proof;  and 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  is  true,  because  the  acid,  the  base 
and  the  water  can  be  combined  syntheticaUy,  to  form  the  salt ; 
the  water  can  be  expelled  by  heat  and  recovered,  and  the  galvanic 
power  will  separate  the  acid  and  alkali  unaltered,  m  full  proportion, 
and  we  know  not  of  any  affinity  which  should  unite  these  bodies  in 
a  quaternary  combbation,  and  then  resolve  them  again  into  binary 
compounds. 

NOMENCLATURE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  SALTS. 

1.  As  almost  every  acid  unites  ivith  nearly  every  base,  and  some- 
times in  more  than  one  proportion,  it  follows  that  the  salts  are  very 
numerous. 

2.  7%ey  are  said  to  exceed  2000,  although  not  more  than  thirty 
were  known  fifty  years  ago. 

3.  The  old  names  were  sometimes  barbarous,  absurd,  or  false,  im- 
plying incorrect  ideas. 

4.  The  nomenclature  of  the  French  chemists,*  is  eminently  use- 
ful in  the  study  of  the  salts. 

5.  Every  salt  consists  of  an  acid  and  a  saUfiabh  base,  and  the 
bases,  except  ammonia,  are  all  oxides  of  metals  or  of  inflammable 
bodies. 

. '.^^ A 

*  See  page  85. 
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,  6.  3%e  genera  are  derived  from  the  addi  ;  the  9pede$  from  the 
hates,  thus  all  that  contain  sulphuric  acid  are  sulphates ;  all  that  conr 
tain  nitric  acid  are  nitrates,  &c. 

7.  The  bases  are  the  oxtdes*  of  which  there  are  three  divisions ;  the 
alkalies,  the  earths,  and  the  other  metallic  oxides. 

8.  Every  base  that' combines  with  acids,  furnishes  a  species;  thus 
sulphuric  acid  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  forms  a  sulphate  of 
each  of  those  bases. 

9.  The  termination  ate,  corresponds  with  the  acid,  whose  termina- 
tim  is  in  ic,  and  the  termination  ite,  with  the  acid  whose  termination  is  in 
ons  ;  thus,  sulphuric  aCid  gives  sulphates ;  sulphurous  acid  sulphites. 

10.  There  are  some  acids  containing  less  oxygen  than  those  that 
terminate  in  oiu  ;  in  such  case,  the  word  hypo  is  prefixed  ;  thus  we 
have  hypo-su^urous  acid,  hypo-nitrous  acid,  giving  also  salts  that 
are  called  hypo-sulphites,  and  hjrpo-nitrites. 

1 1 .  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  there  is  sometimes  an  excess  of 
acid  in  a  salt,  in  which  case,  the  preposition  super  or  hyper  was  pre- 
fixed ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is,  m  particular  cases,  a  de- 
ficiency of  acid  or  an  excess  of  base,  and  then  the  preposition  sub 
W&s  prefixed ;  thus,  there  was  a  super-sulphate  of  potassa,  and  a  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa. 

Now,  salts  with  excess  of  acid  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix, 
his  ox  hi;  thus  we  have  &t«sulphate  and  6t-carbonate  of  potas- 
sa ;  because  in  these  salts,  there  is  just  twice  as  much  acid  as  m 
Ae  carbonates  of  the  same  base.  In  some  salts,  the  double  propor- 
tion is  again  doubled,  and  then  the  word  quadro  is  prefixed ;  thus 
there  is  oxalate,  &tn-oxalate  and  gt^odr-oxalate  of  potash,  imping 
one,  two,  and  four  equivalents  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the  base.  The 
word  super  is  now  banished  fi^m  the  nomenclature  of  salts  ;f  but 
sub  is  still  retained  by  some,  where  there  are  two  or  more  propor- 
tions of  the  base,  lout,  Dr.  Thomson|  has  proposed  to  use  the 
Greek  numeral  words,  rfw,  tris,  ietraJds,  to  denote  the  proportions  of 
base  in  a  sub-salt ;  thus,  J»-sulphate  of  alumina  contains  one  propor- 
tion of  acid  and  two  of  the  earth,  but  this  nomenclature  has  not  yet 
obtained  general  currency. 

12.  Salts  are  generally^  hut  not  always  sapid. — ^The  first  idea  was 
derived  from  common  salt ;  but  many  earthy  salts  are  insipid,  e.  g. 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  and  such  salts  are  general^ 
insoluble. 

13.  Salts  are  generally,  hut  not  universally  soluble  in  water;  the 
alkaline  sahs  are  all  soluble,  but  earthy  and  metallic  salts  have  some- 
times one  character  and  sometimes  the  other.     A  salt  is  said  to  be 

*  AmmoDia  excepted. 

t  It  mty  be,  and  often  is  still  used  in  a  vague  and  popular  sense. 
%  Dr.  Thomson  has  introduced  the  word  aesqui^  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
half  of  an  equivalent. 
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insoluble,  if  it  requires  more  than  1000  parts  of  water  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

14.  tncofnbusiibkf  with  a  few  exceptions. 

15.  CrystallizMej  either  by  natural  or  artificial  processes. 

16.  Saturation  between  acid  and  base  is  determined — 

(a.)  By  the  taste^  which,  when  there  is  one  equivalent  of  each, 
becomes  saline,  or  at  least,  ceases  to  be  acid  or  alkaline. 

ibA  By  the  absence  of  any  effect  (m  test  colors. 
c.)  In  the  case  of  a  carbonate }  by  the  ceuation  o^  effenfescence. 
d.)  A  scale  or  table  of  chemical  equivalents,  furnishes  at  onc9 
the  information  desired,  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  one  agent  necessary 
to  saturate  the  other. 

17.  Salts  precipitatey  if  they  arein$olvble  in  water^*  or  much  less 
soluble  than  their  constituent  principles — 

(a.)  Inpowder^  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 

(i.)  In  crystals f  as  sulphate  of  potassa,  if  formed  from  concentra- 
ted acid  and  alkali. 

18.  ysolubhy  they  remain  in  solviiony  as  most  alkaline,  and  many 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  do. 

19.  The  name  of  a  salt  expresses  its  composition,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  recals  the  name. 

20.  The  nomenclature  is  therefore  founded  upon  the  most  correct 
logical  principles. 

21.  The  saUs  are^  on  the  whole^  very  important j  to  arts,  science, 
and  domestic  economy.     Some  of  them  exist  in  vast  abundance. 

SULPHATES  OF  ALKALIES  AND  EARTHS. — General  Characters. 

1.  Formed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  a  base. 

2.  Generally  crystallizafole. 

3.  Not  decomposable  by  heat,  or  only  partially  so,  (ex(^t  the  8ul«* 
pfaate  of  ammonia.) 

4.  Decomposable,  (with  the  same  exception,)  by  ignition  with 
charcoal,  being  converted  into  sulphurets. 

5.  Have  generally  a  bitter  taste,  if  any. 

6.  Decomposed  by  all  the  barytic  salts,  except  sulphate  of  baryta ; 
the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

7.  Precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  by  alcohol,  and  in 
general,  crystallized. 

sulphate  of  potassa. 

1.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  sulphuric  acid  and  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  or  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  mingled  till  test  paper  is  no  longer  aflSscted,  or  efier* 
vescence  ceases. 

*  Supposing  the  baset,  or  perhaps  boUi  acids  and  basea,  to  haye  been  previoualy 
in  aqueous  aolution. 

41 
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(ft.)  Evaporation  gives  regular  crystals,  whose  form  is  that  of  six 
sided  prisms,  sometimes  crowned  by  six  sided  pyramids. 

2.  History. — ^Long  known,  and  had  formerly  a  multitude  of 
names,*  which  were  banished  when  it  received  its  present  denomina- 
tion. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Taste,  acrid  and  bitter — sp.  gr.  2.29,  or  2.40,  ea^y  pulve- 
rized. 

^i.)  At  212^,  requires  five  times,  and  at  60°,  sixteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  for  solution. 

(c.)  Not  afiected  by  the  air.  On  burnmg  coals,  or  red  hot  uron,  it 
decrepitates. 

(d.)  G>ntains  no  water  of  crystallization. 

4.  Composition. — ^Acid,  45.45  ;  potassa,  54.55,  or  acid,  1  propor- 
tion, 40 ;  potassa,  1  proportion,  48  =  88,  which  is  its  equivalent  number. 

5.  Decomposition. 

(a.)  By  acids. — ^Although  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity 
for  potassa,  than  any  other  acid  has,  still  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 
in  large  quantities,  decompose  it  in  part ;  the  products  are  much  bi- 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  some  nitrate  and  muriate  of  potassa. 

Not  owing  to  the  capriciousness  of  chemical  attraction,  but  accord- 
ing to  Berthollet,  to  the  influence  of  quantity,  compensating  for  infe- 
rior force  of  attraction. 

(b.)  Bv  barytic  and  strontitic  water,  attracting  the  sulphuric  acid. 

(c.)  Also,  by  nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime,  by  double  elective  at- 
traction. 

(d.)  By  heating  it  with  charcoal  powder,  when  it  becomes  a  sul- 
phuret,  and  can  be  decomposed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  vinegar 
or  other  weak  acid,  thus  fulfilling  Stalil's  boast,  but  not  as  it  was  m- 
tended  by  him,  that  others  should  understand  it. 

(c.)  Other  processes. — Saw  dust  substituted  for  charcoal,  and  py- 
roligneous  acid  for  the  vinegar,  and  the  acid  is  afterwards  decom- 
posed by  heat. — Dundonald. 

Sulphate  of  potassa,  100  parts,  chalk  100,  charcoal  50,  heat 
them — sulphuret  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  alkali  being  liberated, 
may  be  obtained  by  lixiviation.f 

6.  Uses,  &c. — Called  in  the  shops,  vitriolated  tartar,  and  used 
as  a  purgative  or  alterative — dose,  half  an  oz.  or  less ;  the  effect  less 
transient  than  that  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  sal  polycrest  of  the  old 
physicians  was  made  by  deflagrating  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  was  a 


*  Vitriollzed  and  vitriolated  tartar,  sni  dc  duobus,  arcanum  duplicatum,  sal  pol* 
yerest,  salt  of  Glazer,  vitriol  of  potash,  vitriolated  vegetable  alkali,  &c.  but  vitri- 
dated  tartar  was  the  most  general  name.  Hence,  and  from  similar  cases,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  salts. 

i  Ann.deChim.  Vol.  XIX. 
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compound  of  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  potassa.  The  finest  neutral 
crystak  of  this  salt  are  obtained  when  acid  predominates  in  the  mix- 
ture. 

Not  found  among  mineral  bodies,  but  exists  in  some  animal  fluids, 
and  in  the  ashes  and  juices  of  some  vegetables,  as  tobacco.* 

BI-SULPHATE  OF  POTASSA. 

1.  Preparation. — By  heating  together  three  parts  of  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid ;  discovered  by  Rouelle  senior ; 
may  be  obtained  m  needle  formed  crystals,  and  even  b  six  sided 
pnsms. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  at  60^,  and  in  less  at  212^. 

(&.)  Melts  readily,  with  the  appearance  of  oil,  but  becomes  of  an 
opake  white  on  cooling ;  heated  for  a  long  time,  its  superfluous  acid 
is  dissipated,  and  it  becomes  sulphate  of  potassa. 

f  c.)  Taste  acrid  ;  reddens  the  blue  test  colors. 

(d.)  The  bi-sulphate  is  usuaUy  obtained  in  the  process  for  nitric 
acid. 

(c.)  With  ice,  it  generates  cold.f  Of  little  use,  except  to  form  the 
sulphate,  which  is  done  by  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  by  chalk ; 
it  may  be  used  in  crystallizing  alum,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as 
a  flux. 

After  the  process  for  nitric  acid,  if  the  salt,  while  still  fluid,  is  pour- 
ed into  a  pan,  it  efSioresces  most  befautifully  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  presenting  a  delicato  downy  coating  of  crystalline  filaments, 
which  make  their  way  over  and  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  if  it 
is  glazed,  the  glazing  will  peal  oflTand  leave  the  naked  biscuit. 

It  contains  two  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  potassa, 
40x2=80  acid,  +  48  potassa  =  128  for  its  equivalent. 

SULPHATE-  or  SODA. 

1.  Names. — Named  Glauber's  salt,  after  a  German  chemist,  who 
discovered  it  in  the  residuum  of  the  process  for  muriatic  acid. 

2.  Natural  history. 

(a.)  Found  in  sea  water,  and  in  the  ashes  of  marine  vegetables, 
ana  in  kelp. 

(b.)  In  the  earth,  near  Astrachan.]: 

U.)  In  salt  and  mineral  springs. 

(j.)  Often  eflloresces  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  upon  the  walls 
of  subterraneous  edifices  and  other  buildings. 


«  Four.  III.  33.  f  Four.  Ill,  39.  t  Kirw.  Mio 
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(e.)  fimtkA  in  the  ashee  of  old  wood,  and  in  some  plants,  peitica- 
larlv  tamarisk.* 

(/.)  In  large  proportion  in  the  Glauberite  of  Spain. 

3.  Preparation. — By  saturating  a  solution  of  soda  or  its  carbo- 
nate with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  quantity  produced  in  the  manufao- 
ture  of  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine,  and  that  can  be  made  from  sea 
water,  is  much  greater  than  can  be  consumed. 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  Crystallizes  in  transparent  m,  sided  prisms,  with  dihednl 
summits,  usually  striated  at  the  edges,  and  often  very  irregular. 

(i.)  Taste  bitter,  and  dissolves  easily  in  the  mouth ;  sui^rs  readHy, 
the  watery  fusion;  dien  dries  and  melts,  with  the  true  igneous  fuskm. 

(c.)  Effloresces  in  the  air — Closes  half  its  weight,  and  thus  becomes, 
as  a  medicine,  twice  as  strong ;  by  sl  high  heat,  a  part  of  the  acid  is 
driven  off. 

(d.)  Soluble  m  2.67  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  .8,  at  212  ;f  in  thb 
respect,  strongly  contrasted  with  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  hot  solu- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  soda,  crystallizes  by  cooling,]:  and  when  the  quan* 
tity  is  great,  the  crystals  are  very  large,  sometimes  half  a  yard  k 
leQgjth,  and  several  mches  in  diameter.^ 

&•  Composition. — ^When  anhydrous, 
Acid,     55#55  or  1  proportion  40 
Soda,    44.45  or  1         ''         32 


100.  .  72  its  representative  number. 

Tour.  Ill,  42. 

t  Id  judging  of  the  solubility  of  ft  salt,  we  qiut  not  put  the  sftlt  into  wmter,  end 
ezpote  tbiit  water  directly  to  beat,  but  immerse  tbe  vessel  contaioing  the  salt  in  a 
water  batb,  in  wblch  tbe  thermometer  is  pisccd. 

t  At  TO^*,  water  dissolves  nearly  half  iu  weight,  twice  its  weight  at  88^,  and  9.%  of 
its  weight  at  106^,  at  any  higher  degree,  some  of  the  salt  is  deposited  in  opake  anhy- 
drous crystals,  90  that  it  grows  less  soluble  with  more  heat — Turner. 

§  If  the  saturated  boiling  solution  of  this  salt  be  made  with  care  in  a  matrass  or 
Am,  and  free  from  agitation,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  tbe  «r  with- 
out crystallizing.  Close  the  vessel  by  a  stop  cock  at  tbe  top,  or  a  good  cork,  the  in- 
stant before  It  is  withdrawn  from  the  ii  re,  and  while  still  boiling.  Sometimes  on  open- 
ing or  on  agitating  the  solution,  and  always  on  throwing  in  a  crystal,  (any  erysul  or 
solid  will  do,  but  better  one  of  tbe  same  salt,)  nearly  the  whole  0uid  will  rapidly  crys- 
tallize, and  the  temperature  will  rise  considerably.  The  balance  of  forces  between 
eohoion  and  repulsion  is  disturbed  by  agitation,  or  by  a  crystal  affording  a  nucleon. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acts  only  as  a  disturbing  force,  and  any  other  dlstnrb- 
ikig  forces  produce  the  concretion;  for  it  happens  in  vacuo  if  a  crystal  be  dropped 
in.  Mr.  Graham,  (Phil.  Mag.  New  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  215,)  has  discovered  that 
n  nlurated  solutfon  of  sulphate  of  soda,  placed  over  mercury,  previously  heatsd 
to  IIQO  or  ISO^',  will  cool  without  crystallizing,  but  Uiat  if  a  bubble  of  air,  or 
of  any  gas,  especially  of  those  that  are  soluble  in  water,  or  a  portion  of  any  flidd 
that  attracts  water,  as  alcohol,  be  thrown  up  into  Uie  solution,  it  will  immediately 
crystallize.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  influence  of  air  in  causing  the  ciystsl- 
litttion  in  this  well  known  experiment.  Is  owing  to  the  solution  of  a  portion  of  it, 
which  thus  deprives  the  salt  of  a  part  of  its  water,  and  causes  the  crvstalltzation  ts 
begin. 
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The  crystals, 

Acid,    24.70  or  1  proportion  =40 
Soda,    19.76        1         "  =32 

Water,  66.65      10         *<  =90 


& 


100.  1^  its  eqnivdent  mimber. 

6.  Decomposition. 

(a.)  By  combustibles,  especially  charcoal ;  the  same  as  that  of^al* 
phate  of  potassa.  ImmcDse  quantities  are  produced  in  making  muri- 
atic acid,  and  in  other  manufactures ;  therefore  its  cheap  and  e&ctual 
decomposition  is  an  object  of  vast  importance  for  the  sake  of  the  soda. 

Jb,)  Potassa  will  do  it,  but  the  price  of  labor  forbids,  although 
a  IS  dearer  than  potash. 

(c.)  Decomposed  (via  humida,)  by  no  acid,  but  it  dissolves  readily 
in  die  nitric,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  producing  cold.  4  parts 
sulphuric  acid  with  6  of  this  salt  produce  47^  of  cold ;  2  parts  nitrio 
acid  with  2  water  and  3  of  this,  produce  more  cold  than  the  last  mix*' 
ture  ;  6  muriatic,  and  8  of  this  salt,  form  a  considerably  powerfid 
mixture. 

(if.)  Baryta  and  strontia  decompose  it,  taking  its  acid. 

7sES.— It  is  the  most  common  domestic cathaitic, and  iacdHedsaks ; 
dose  1  oz.  perhaps  more,  often  1  ^  oz.  Used  also  in  small  diluted  doses, 
as  a  diuretic  and  aperient.  The  effloresced  salts  must  be  given  in  half 
the  quantity.     It  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  p.  280  (6.) 

BISULPHATE    OF    SODA. 

Formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda; 
product,  large  rbomboidd  crystals ;  efflorescent,  sduble  in  twice  theur 
weight  of  water  at  60^ ;  lose  thek  excess  of  acid  by  heatd — Henry. 

SULPHATE  or   AMMONIA. 

1.  History,  Name,  be. — ^Discovered  by  Glauber,  who  caSed 
it  ieeret  sal  ammoniac  ;  other  names — vitriolated  ammoniac,  vitriol- 
ated  volatile  MaiUy  &c.  Found  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanos,  and  in 
die  waters  of  the  Tuscan  lakes }  also  in  the  ashes  and  soot  of  pit 
coal.* 

2.  Preparation.— *By  mingling  sulphuric  acid  88  parts,  and 
compact  carbonate  of  ammonia  100  parts,  to  mutual  saturation,  or 
by-  decomposing  muriate  of  ammonia,  by  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Properties. 

(a,)  The  crystals  are  long  nx  sided  prisms,  crowned  with  six 
sided  pyramids;  sometimes  in  plates,  silky  fibres,  or  ckisters  of 
neecues .  *r 

*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ammoDla  exists  in  the  coal,  but  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  and  the  hydrogen  of  die  coal  form  the  ammonia ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  the 
sulphur  of  the  coal,  forms  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  soot  and  ashes.  t  Four.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  65. 
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(b.)  Taste  sharp  and  bitter. 

(c.)  Solubility  at  60°  ;  water  1,  salt  2  ;  at  212^,  equal  parts. 

[dA  During  its  solution  it  produces  cold. 

Te.)  Little  affected  bj  the  air,  or  slightly  efflorescent. 

(/.)  Heated,  suffers  watery  fusion,  sublimes  in  part,  and  is  then 
sour,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  By  a  still  hi^er  heat,  com- 
pletely decomposed,  and  resolved  mto  nitrogen,  water,  and  sulphu- 
rous acid* 

5.  Composition. 

.  Acid,         63.1     or     1  propor.  =40 
Ammonia,  22.6  1       ^<        =17 

Water,      24.3  2      «        =18 

100.0  75  its  equivalent  number. 

If  water  be  subtracted,  it  leaves  57  for  anhydrous  sulphate,  which 

b  known  only  in  theory.     Dr.  Thomson  admits  but  one  proportion 

of  water,  in  die  crystallized  salt,  which  would  reduce  its  equivalent 

to  66. 

6.  Decomposition. 
The  nitric  and  the  muriatic  acids  decompose  about  i  of  the  salt. 
Potassa  and  soda,  baryta,  strontia  and  lime,  liberate  the  gas 

ammonia,  forming  a  sulphate  of  the  base.     Sulphate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  mingled,  form  a  triple  crystallizable  salt.* 
(c.)  Deflagrates  with  melted  nitre,  being  resolved  into  water  and 
nitrogen. 

SULPHATE   OF   LIME. 

1.  Preparation,  Natural  History,  &c. — ^Formed  by  die  mu- 
tual action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  marble,  or  chalk,  or  by  the 
same  acid  and  any  soluble  calcareous  salt,  or  lime  water;  the  sul- 
phate precipitates. 

2.  Properties. 

!aJ\  Meks  before  the  blowpipe,  and  in  furnace  heats, 
fr.)  Solubility  in  cold  water,  500  parts  to  1,  in  450  at  212^,  and 
crystallizes  on  cooling.     Soluble  entirely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

(c.)  Causes  ivaters  to  be  hard, — decomposing  the  soap  that  is 
mingled  with  them ;  the  acid  unites  with  the  alkdi,  and  the  oil  with 
the  earth,  to  form  an  earthy  soap ;  by  adding  solution  of  soap  to  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  lime,  this  eflkct  is  manifested. 

(d.)  Thrown  down  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

{€.)  Decomposed  by  boilmg  with  bar]rta,  strontia,  potassa  and  soda, 
ana  by  their  carbonates,  or  at  least  by  those  of  the  fixed  alkalies; 
see  those  articles. 


*  Th.  Ill,  862. 
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(/.)  Insipid  and  hannless ;  sp.  gr.  of  the  native  salt  about  2.26  to 
2.31. 

3.  Composition. — ^According  to  Dalton,  58.60  acid,  41.40  base. 
Berzelius  and  Thomson  58.  and  42.  Dr.  Heniy  thinks  its  true  con- 
stitutbnisy  Acid,  58.42,  or  1  proportion,  -        -     s=  40 

Lime,  41. 58,  or  1         "  ...     -28 


100.00  68 

Crystalfized  sulphate  of  lime  is  composed  of. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  79.07,  or  1  proportion,  (anhydrous,)  68 
Water,        -        20.93,  or  2  "  -         18 


100.00  86 

4.  Uses  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 

(a.)  The  native  salt  is  abundant,  in  the  form  of  alabaster,  gypsum, 
or  plaster  stone,  selenite  crystals,  be.  Found  in  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables, in  the  sea,  and  in  many  natural  waters ;  producing  incrusta- 
tions upon  the  pans  of  the  salt  boilers.* 

There  is  a  native  variety  without  water,  called  the  anhydrite,  hut 
it  is  rare,  and  its  properties  are  different  from  those  of  the  common 
kind.i 

(b.)  Heated,  it  loses  weight  .22,  and  if  in  a  retort,  water  may  be 
collected. 

(c.)  Exhibits  a  false  appearance  of  boilmg,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  the  water ;  this  is  best  shewn  m  a  glass  retort,  with  the  la- 
meUated  variety ;  it  may  be  seen  in  a  crucible  with  a  forge  heat. 

(d,)  Thus  prepared  for  statuary  and  stucco  work.  Heat  the  plas- 
ter thoroughly,  pulverize  it  fine,  mix  with  a  little  good  quick  lime  in 
fine  powder,  and  form  into  a  paste  with  water. 

(c.)  To  copy  a  medal  or  coin,  pour  the  paste  into  a  box,  oil  the 
surface  of  the  medal  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  brush  it  over  with  the 
cream  of  the  plaster  to  prevent  air  holes ;  then  impress  it  upon  the 
paste  and  let  it  harden. 

(/.)  To  copy  a  face,  living  or  dead,  or  a  statue ;  the  process  is 
the  same,  only  laying  the  figure  on  a  table,  oiling  the  surface,  and  if  a 
living  person,  putdng  paper  tubes  in  the  nostrils,  tying  the  hair  back, 
and  pouring  on  the  plaster  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream.  The 
muscles  are  kept  composed,  and  in  about  20  minutes,  the  cast  will 
grow  firm,  when  it  is  removed.  After  forming  the  concave  copy,  the 
convex  is  cast  in  it,  and  any  mistakes  are  corrected  or  additions  made ; 
then  a  new  concave  is  made  upon  this  and  serves  as  a  permanent 
mould ;  statues  are  cast  in  parts  and  then  joined.     For  stucco  work, 


*  And  in  the  boilers  of  the  steam  boats,  that  use  salt  water. 

t  It  is  found  to  be  much  more  common  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
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the  plaster  is  cast  in  moulds,  or  figuxed  on  the  spot  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

C^A  Sometimes  used  to  adulterate  flour. 

(a.)  Discovered  by  weighing  a  given  measure,  by  grittiness  be- 
tween the  teeth,  by  alcohol  throwing  it  down  from  water  that  has  beeo 
boiled  on  the  flour,  by  the  tests  for  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  burn- 
ing the  flour  m  the  open  air,  and  examining  the  residuum  and  bj 
forming  heavy  bread. 

Besides  the  uses  of  this  salt  for  statues,  k/t,  it  b  employed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  with  common  lime  plaster,  to  give  it  firmness  and 
beauty,  and  such  walb  will  bear  washing  and  cleaning  with  soap*  h 
is  largely  and  most  advantageously  employed  in  agriculture  as  a 
manure,  on  sandy  soils  and  grass  lands.*  It  is  extensively  used  in 
Switzerland,  but  very  little,  ilf  at  all,  m  Great  Briuin.  It  need  not 
be  burned,  but  merely  pulverized.  At  Paris,  and  m  Minorca,  h  is 
employed  in  building  bouses.  Abundant  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  maiqr 
of  the  Western  American  States ;  a  very  beautiful  transparent  va- 
riety is  found  at  Lockport,  and  the  compact  variety  exists  extensive- 
ly in  other  places  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

8T7LPHATX   OF  BABXTA. 

1.  Nams,  Sec. 

(a.)  The  native  mineral  formerly  called  ponderous  spar;  its  sp. 
gr.  being  from  4.3  to  4.7. 

(6.)  its  compositicu  first  ascertained  by  Ghan. 

2.  Natural  history. 

(a.)  Found  nativcj  in  almost  every  countnr,  particularly  in  metal- 
lic vems,  of  which  it  often  forms  the  gangue ;  it  is  frequendy  amorphous, 
compact  or  granular,  and  of  a  pure  white,  or  red,  brown,  yellow,  be. 

(fr.)  Often  crystaUizedy  or  fibrous,  translucent,  transparent  or 
opakej- 

3.  Preparatiok. — By  mingling  baryiic  water  or  any  soluble  salt 
of  baryta,  with  sulphuric  add  or  any  soluble  salt  corUaining  it ;  there 
is  an  immediate  dense  precipitate. 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  By  heai,  the  foliated  natural  sulphate  decrepitates^  and  mehs 
under  the  blowpipe,  at  about  35^,  Wedg. 

(b,)  Tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water ;  or  requires  ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  43,000  parts  of  water. 

*  The  popular  opinion  that  it  will  not  answer  near  the  sea,  appears  to  be  errooeoas, 
as  was  proved  by  the  late  Mr.  M.  Rogers,  at  his  place,  near  Stamford,  Coim. 
where,  as  I  heard  him  say,  it  produced  the  most  strikiDg;  effbcts  on  land  wariied  by 
the  salt  water.  Dr.  Black  says  its  effects  last  two  years,  and  he  asserts,  contrary  to 
oar  impressions  in  this  country,  that  it  is  moot  efficacious  on  strong  and  rieh  lands. 

t  Fotmd  §ometime$  in  sandstone,  in  Scotland ;  rarely,  in  the  same  country,  in 
l^ranite,  in  the  place  of  the  felspar ;  occasionally  in  (he  interior  of  Scotch  agates,  and 
in  the  ludus  helmontii,  of  England. 
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(c.)  Soluble  in  eancerUrated  sulphuric  add^  especially  if  boUiogi 
but  asam  precipitated  by  water.* 

(d)  Decomposed  by  ignition  toith  charcoal ;  its  oxygen  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  is  left. 

(e.)  Pulverized,  kneaded  up  with  flour  and  watery  formed  bto  a 
thin  cake  and  exposed  to  ignition^  it  becomes  phosphorescent  in  the 
dark.f 

5.  Composition. — ^Dr.  Henry,  after  citing  several  analyses,  con- 
cludes that  the  true  composition  is, 

Acid,    33.90,  1  proportion,       -        -         40 
Earth,  66.10,  «  ...    78 

100.00  1 18,  its  equivalent. 

As  baryta  is  used  to  separate  sulphuric  acid  from  all  its  combina-* 
tions,  this  soli  is  very  important  in  analysis.  The  quantity  is  deter- 
mined by  weighing  the  precipitate,  previously  washed  and  dried,  and 
albwing  33.9  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  ''  for  real  sulphuric  acid,"  thus 
shewing  the  quantity  in  any  sulphate.];  Sulphuric  acid  or  any  solu^ 
ble  sulphate  occasions  a  sensible  precipitate  in  a  solution  containing 
7TTT  of  baryta,  or  of  any  of  its  soluble  salts.^ 

6.  Decomposition. — ^The  mode  by  charcod  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

(aA  Not  decomposed  by  any  acid  or  alkalu\\  > 

(fr.)  Readily  by  double  elective  attraction^  with  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  or  of  soda,  or  ammonia,ir  after  long  continued  boiling, 

(c.^  But  miwA  more  readily ^  oy  imition  with  the  carbonate  of  an 
aUcalt. — ^Mix  pure,  decrepitated  and  pulverized  sulphate  of  barytat, 
with  twice  its  weight  of  dry,  pure  carbonate  of  fixed  alkali,  and  ex- 
pose them  in  a  crucible  to  a  violent  heat.     A  double  decomposition 


*  Euily  shown  by  addiDg  sulphuric  acid  to  solution  of  baryta,  or  anv  of  its  soluble^ 
salts ;  the  precipitate  will  he  redissolved  by  more  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  thrown 
down  by  water,  and  thus  it  may  l>e  alternately  redissolved  and  precipitated  by  acid 
and  water. 

f  First  observed,  in  the  variety  called  Bologna  stone,  by  an  Italian  shoemaker, 
named  Ylncenico  Casdarolo.  Thli  man  found  a  Bologna  stone  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Patemo,  and  its  brightness  and  gravis  made  him  suspect  that  it  contained  silver. 
Having  heated  it  to  extract  (he  sUver,  he  observed  that  it  was  afterwards  luminovs 
in  the  dark,  and  on  repeaUng  the  experiment,  it  constantly  succeeded.  It  is  evident 
tfiat  by  the  caldnation,  it  must  be  converted,  at  least  in  part,  into  sulphuret  Prof. 
Olmsted  informs  me,  that  a  granular  sulphate  of  baryta  from  North  Carolina,  (Crow- 
der*s  mountain,)  when  heated,  phosphoresces  with  a  clear  white  light 

t  Henry,  10th  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  S04.  ^  Th6nard,  III,  171. 

II  Fourcroy  asserts,  (111,82,)  that  the  phosphoric  and  boradc  acids,  decompose  it 
by  ignition. 

If  After  boiling  for  two  hours,  alioutone  fourth  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  decomposed-* 
and  the  result  will  be  carbonate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  the  alkali,  and  undecomposeii 
salphate  of  barjrta. 

42 
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reiuks,  aad  carbonate  of  baryta  and  sulpfaate  of  alkali  remab  mixed 
in  the  crucible ;  wash  out  the  soluble  stdphate  vnlfa  watery  ^mdkm 
die  carbonate  of  baryta  in  muriatic  acid ;  decompoee  it  fay  the  cap- 
bonate  of  an  alkali,  and  thus,  after  strong  ignition,  eq>ecii^  in  eon- 
tact  with  charcoal  powder,  the  pure  earth  wUl  be  obtained. 

(d.)  Natwe  carhcncBtt  of  baryta  dUsolpes  in  nJpkurie  aeidj  «M 
a  very  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible  effervescence. 

7.  Uses. 

(a.)  To  afford  baryta  by  its  decomposftion,  and  Soft  the  pi«p»ar 
tion  of  a  phosphorescent  -substance. 

(i.)  It  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  ofporcdain,  paitioularly 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood.* 

(e.)  The  artificial  sulphate,  under  the  name  of  permanent  tohitej  is 
apfXimd  in  paintii^  in  water  colors,  and  is  the  most  delicate  and  {per- 
manent white  kDown.f  The  carbonne  is  employed  isr  ifae  mtm 
purpose.  Either  of  them  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  labdiiiig 
iMCdes  in  a  laboratory,  where  -acid  vapors  are  50  apt  to  destroy 
eemmon  writing  ink.J 

^d.)  The  wlfhaU4fh0ryUi  isih^f^ysaU  <f  this  eartk^^ 
poisonous, — If  the  carbonate,  which  is  a  virulent  poison,  has  been 
swallowed,  dilmed  sulphuric  acid  would  therefore  be  an  antidote ; 
and  if  any  soluble  salt  of  baryta  has  been  taken,  a  solution  of  sdplnte 
of  soda  or  other  alkaline  or  enthy  sulphate  would  be  the  best  remedy.^ 

SULPHATE    OF    STRONTIA. 

1.  DisGovvRT. — By  Dr.  Hy^e  and  Mr.  Klaproth^  about  the  year 
1792. 

2.  Natural  History. 

(a.)  Exists  naturally  in  considerable  abundance  ;  usually  called  ce- 
lestine,  from  a  delicate  tinge  of  sky  blue,  which  it  frequently  has ; 
first  observed  at  Strontian,  in  Scodand ;  found  at  Bristol,  England ; 
at  Bouvron,  France,  and  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris ;  in  splendid 
crystals  in  Sicily ;  also  very  beautiful  at  Put-in-Bay,  Mackinaw,  and 
Detroit,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

(i.)  Found  crystallized,  massive,  or  in  veins,  "composed  of  nee- 
dles, or  very  fine  rhomboidal  prisms;'^  sometimes  foliated,  fibrous,  or 
granular ;  occasionally  in  sulphur  beds. 

*  He  employed  it  in  what  was  called  the  jasper  ware,  wistch,  for  a  long  time,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Wedswood  alone ;  but  the  secret  having  been  discovered  and  sold  by 
a  faithless  servant,  both  the  price  and  beauty  of  the  vessels  were  soon  much  re- 
duced by  inferior  artists.— Parlres'  E$9aySy  Vol.  I,p,  817.  t  Parkes. 

X  Artificial  sulphate  mingled  with  lampblack,  painter's  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 
for  light  colored  bottles,  drawers,  &c.  without  the  lampblack,  for  black  bottles,  &c.— 

c.iJTs. 

§  Th^nard,  Vol.  Ill,  172,  says,  "  Le  sulfate  dc  baryte  est  employ6  en  Angleterre 
comme  mort-aux-rats."  This  appears  to -be  a  mistake ;  the  carbonate  is  the  sub- 
■tance  actually  used  for  this  purpose. 
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(c.)  Frequendy  coDfounded#witb  sulphate  of  ber^,  but  easily 
sdnguidied  from  it,  by  its  sp.  gr»  whicl^  is  3.85 ;  it  is  always  hdow 
4.  and  sulphate  of  baryta  always  above  4.25 

3»  PREPiJLATION. 

(a.)  By  mingliw  sulphuric  add  and  itroMtum  v^aUr^  when  it  is 
precipitated  b  me  tonn  of  a  white  and  tasteless  powder. 

(ft.)  Or  by  mixing  any  iolubk  form  of  strontia^  with,  any.  wUuUm 
tntphate. 

4.  Pbopebties. 

(a.)  Toitdeis  and  tnodoroui ;  neatiy  tiuoJiiUs;  reqoisiDg  3000 
or  4000  parts  of  oold,  or  3840  of  boQing  water. 

(ft») .  Dissolved  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid^  aiad  dirowB  down  apin 
by  water ;  or  in  the  additional  mode  named  under  sulphate  of  hafyta, 
4.  (c»)  note. 

6*   C<MDr0SITI0N. 

Acid,    42+ earth  58a  100.— fFottM^Mi. 
"       46+     «     54«rl00.— Fiw^iirfiii. 
"        43+     «     57«100.— Srramqfcr. 
Acdordug  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  oon^x>sed  of  1  pt oportieo:  of 
strontia  dS^and  one  of  acid  40ss:g!2  for  its  equivalent,  and  this  would 
require  this  salt  to  consist  of  43.47  acid,  and  56.53  base. 

6.  DCCOHPOSITIOK. 

(a.)  JSTo  acid  decomposes  it^*  nor  does  air  affect  it.  At  a  high 
temperature  it  meks. 

(o.)  J^olHBse  excipt  baryta  can  separaUiU  acid;  Imtctjixw^l^ 
the  fixed  alkalies  dteanxpoae  it  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

(c.)  Decomposed  by  tgtit^ton  with  chareoalf  in  the  same  l^ 
aa  snqphate  of  baryta  n.    It  has  not  been  qiplied  to  ai^  use^f 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

1.  Name  and  Preparation, 

(a.)  That  of  the  shops,  called  Epsom  SaltSj  from  a  mineral 
spring  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  (Eng.)  where,  mixed  with  some  sulphate 
of  soda,  it  was  Gisi  obtained  by  Dr.  Grew,  A.  D.  1675.  But  Dr. 
Black  first  distinguished  it  fix>m  Glauber's  salt,  with  which  it  had,  till 
his  time,  been  confounded. 

(b)  Formed,  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  calcined 
magnesia,  in  sidpkuric  add,  somewhat  diluted ;  it  is  then  evaporated 
and  crystallized. 

(c.)  Strong  sulphuric  acid  and  calcined  magnesia,  produce  great 
heat,  and  sometimes  fight ;  but  this  acid  evokes  no  heat  with  the 
carbonate,  because  the  gas  carries  it  away. 

*  The  phosphoric  and  boradc  eflect  its  decompodtioii,  if  aided  by  a  red  heat— 
Fonrcroy,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  48. 

i  Except  in  pyrotechny,  for  preparing  Ae  nitrate  of  strontia  an  ingredient  of  red 
yire.— J.  T. 
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3.  PftOPERTIES. 

(a.)  Crystals  four  sided  prismsj  with  quadrangular  pyramids, 
having  dihedral  summits.* 

The  prismatic  form,  according  to  Mr.  Brooke,  is  a  right  rhom* 
boidal  prism,  of  90^  30,  and  89^  30. 

(6.)  The  Epsom  salt  of  the  shops  is  in  the  form  of  confused  needle 
like  crystals. 

(c.)  When  purcy  unchanged  in  the  air;  but  sometimes  deliques* 
cent,  from  mixture  with  the  muriate. 

*  (d.)  Sti^^s  aqueous  fusion  at  low  redness  ;  and  loses  about  half 
its  weight,  but  is  not  volatilized,  except  a  litde  of  die  acid. 

•  (e.)  Solvile  at  60^,  in  I  part  of  water,  in  i  of  its  weight  at  212^, 
l)ie  water  is  expanded  i. 

(/.)  Solution  precipitated  by  carbonates  ofpotassa  and  soda,  (see 
those  articles.)  Equal  weights  of  the  salts,  m  equal  weights  of  boil- 
ing hot  water ;  or,  crystallized  sulphate  4  parts,  carbonate  of  potassa 
3  parts,  in  solution;  100  grains  dry  sulphate  give  about  71  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  or  33.  pure  earth-. 

{g.)  The  carbonate  is,  in  this  case,  preferable  to  the  bM^arbonate 
of  an  alkali,  because  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  suspends  the  mag- 
nesia ;  heat  would  however,  eventually  throw  down  a  precipitate. 

(A.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  the  eaith,  unless 
heat  is  applied. 

(i.)  Baryticj  strontitic,  and  lime  water  throw  down  a  mixed  pre-- 
tipitate  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  a  sulphate  of  the  other  earth. 

(^j.)  Decomposed  by  charcoal  at  ignition  ;  producing  a  sulphuret, 
which  is,  however,  feeble  in  its  properties. 

ik.)  At  a  ki^h  heat  completely  Jiuible,  but  without  decompositioB* 
I.)  Taste  bitter,  but  less  disgusting  than  that  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
m.)  An  excellent  cathartic;  dose,  6  or  8  drachms,  dissolved  in 
water;  and,  by  many,  preferred  to  Glauber's  salts. 

3.  Composition. — 1  proporuon  of  magnesia    20  33.04 

1         "        sulphuric  acid,  40  66.96 


its 

equivalent 

number, 

60           100.00 

The  cnrstals  contain, 

Magnesia, 

,  16. 

or 

1  propor. 

20 

Acid, 

32.67 

or 

1        " 

40 

Water, 

51.43 

or 

7 

63 
123  the 

equivalent 

100.00 

for  the 

crystals. 

*  For  fome  Varieties  of  the  crystelSySee  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  ^1. 
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(a.)  WUhpwre  ammaniaj  a  part  of  the  earth  ii  precipiMei ;  by 
evaporatioQ  a  triple  salt,  called  the  ammooiaco-magnesian  sulphate, 
is  obtained,  consisting  of 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  1  proportion  60 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1         "  57 

Water,  7        «  63 

ISO  its  eoiuvaleot  number. 

(6.)  A  compound  ndphate  of  magnesia  and  $oaa  is  obtained,  by 
evaporating  the  bittern  of  sea  water ;  it  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombs,  and  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Murray's  analysis,  of  sul-* 
phate  of  magnesia  32,  sulphate  of  soda  39,  and  water  29 ;  and  its 
proportions  are  very  nearly  those  of  1  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia 60,  1  of  sulphate  of  soda  72,  and  6  of  water,  54=186  for  its 
equivalent  number.  It  is  a  cathartic,  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  is  sold  at  Lymington,  England.* 

(c.)  A  sulphate  of  potassa  and  magnesiaf  is  obtained,  when  1 
equivalent  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  1  of  sulphate  of  potassa  are 
mixed ;  they  crystallize  with  6  of  water,  and  toere  is  a  double  sak 
of  1  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  1  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, with  8  of  water,  which  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporatioD 
of  die  mixed  sdudons. 

4.  Origin  or  Sulphate  or  Magnesia. 

(a.)  Found  abundantly  in  sea  watery  and  obtained  from  the  bit- 
tern, after  the  evaporation  for  crystallizmg  common  salt ;  it  is  boiled 
down,  until,  on  cooling,  in  clear  and  cold  weather,  it  affi>rds  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  m  acicular  crystals,  in  the  propordon  of  4  or  5 
parts  to  100  of  common  salt,  obtained  from  the  same  water ;  or  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  added,  to  decompose  the  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
thus  increase  the  quantity  of  sulphate.  J 

(&.)  Manufactured  from  magnesian  minerals^  especially  the  mag- 
nesite  ;  1.500,000  lbs.  are  made  annually  in  Baltimore,  from  a  mag- 
nesite  found  near  Chester,  Penn.^ 

(c.)  Found  native  and  crystallized^  in  remarkable  quantity,  in  a 
great  cave,  at  Corydon,  Indiana ;  also  m  many  other  limestone  cav- 
erns, in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  &c. 


Td.)  Effloresces  occasionally  on  brick  walls. 


Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  which  contain  mag- 
nesia, and  sulphuret  of  iron ;  the  latter  aflbrds  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  magnesia,  and  effloresces,  and'  is  extracted 
by  a  process,  for  which  see  Th^nard,  5th  Ed.  Vol.  IQ,  p.  169. 

*  Murray,  Sth  Ed.  Vol.  II,  p.  94,  and  Edinburgh  Trans. 

t  See  Phil.  Trans.  1822,  p.  4S5,  alio  Henry,  lOtb  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  S25. 

t  See  muriate  of  magnesia. 

§  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  10.    See  also  Vol.  IV,  p.  22. 
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(f.)  Abo  hy  ealeining  the  ma/rnetian  iiMot&nes;  trestiDg  diem 
mm  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  the  lime,  and  then  widi  sulphuric  acid, 
or  sulphate  of  iron,  to  form  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.* 

SULPHATE  OF  ALtJMINA  AND  ALUM. 

Comnum  alum. 

1.  Preparation. — Always  prepared  in  the  large  way;  rardy 
by  the  ehemistj  unless  in  analysis. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Its  properties  are  always  shown  by  the  alum  of  commerce^ 
which  b  a  triple  salt,  and  not  mere  sulphate  of  ahimma,  which  has 
characters  entirely  difierent. 

(6.)  Crystals  formed  from  a  hat  concentrated  solntiony  JSUered; 
a  frame  of  sticks  or  some  hairs  or  strings  or  wires  are  often  suspended 
in  ft,  for  the  crystals  to  adhere  to ;  they  form  a  beautiful  group,  and 
are  handsomely  exhibited  in  a  bottle. 

(e.)  Aqueous  fitsion  and  subsequent  desiccation  by  heat,  on  an  igmted 
iron ;  the  product  was  formerly  called  alumen  ustum  ;  there  is  a  par* 
tial  expulsbn  of  the  acid — so  that  the  solution  of  the  desiccated  alum 
does  not  easily  redden  blue  vegetable  colors.f  By  a  very  violent 
heat,  most  of  the  acid  is  expelled.  The  solution  of  the  ciysfaJs  red- 
dens litmus  liquor  decidedly,  cabbage  liquor  slighdy,  "bat  blue  tinc- 
tures, from  the  petals  of  plants,  are  generally  turned  by  it  green-'*  J 

(d.)  Air  has  generally  no  action — sometimes  produces  a  ^ht 
efltorescence. 

(e.)  TastCf  sweetish,  add,  and  astringent;  rather  agreeable  to 
moit  persons. — Specific  gravity  1.71. 

(/)  Water  5 parts  at  60°  dissolves  1  of  die  salt;  at  212^  1  part 
of  water  dissolves  three  fourths  of  its  weight. 

(g.)  Pyrophorus. — ^Take  3  parts  of  alum  and  1  of  flour  or  brown 
sugar,  heat  the  mixture,  and  stir  it  constandy,  in  an  iron  pot  or  ladle, 
till  it  has  ceased  to  swell,  and  has  become  dry ;  powder  the  mixture 
finely,  and  introduce  it  into  a  vial  coated  witn  clay ;  set  this  in  a 
sand  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  till  gas  ceases  to  be  inflamed,  by 
bringing  a  lighted  paper  to  the  mouth ;  we  are  usually  directed  to  in- 
troduce a  small  tube,  through  a  perforated  cork,  into  the  vial's  moudi; 
when  the  operation  is  over  diis  may  be  removed  and  a  cork  substituted. 

(A.)  nUs  pyrophorus  fires  in  the  air;  more  vividly,  in  ajar  of 
oxygen  gas ;  it  fires  also  in  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide  gas. 


*  Id.  and  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  VI,  p.  86,  and  Gray's  Op.  Chem. 

i  It  is  suggested  that  the  effect  of  alam  on  blue  colore,  may  be  owing  to  a  feeble 
affinity  between  the  acid  and  the  earth,  and  of  course  to  an  attraction  between  the 
acid  and  the  coloring  matter,  rather  than  to  an  excess  of  acid. 

}  Quarterly  Jour.  XVIII,  896. 
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Thefiregoingfinotemforpi/ropborus^iM^  of 

raih&r  umoeriam  suooess,  and  the  meoretical  reasodng  formerly  giveD 
respecting  it  being  imperfect,  I  do  not  repeat  it  here;  but  proceed  to 
8Me  a  better  process,  fiinuahed  me  by  Dr.  Hare,  and  one  which 
rarely  fails  to  succeed. 

TW  latapMack  dparts^  cakined  cltm  4j pearl  ashes  Q^mix  them 
tharmigUyy  and  heat  them  for  one  hour,  in  a  coaled  iron  tube,  to  9 
bo^  cherry  red,  or  fiiU  red,  but  not  to  a  white  heat.  Black's  fiir* 
aace,  filled  with  charcoal  thoroughly  ignited,  the  flues  being  then 
shut,  and  when  the  fuel  is  half  burnt  down,  again  filled,  and  allowt 
ed  to  bum  quietly  out,  with  the  fiues  still  cloesd,  or  nearly  so,  will 
give  a  good  pyrophorus.  The  tube  must  not  be  cqiened  until  i^  is 
cold,  aod  then  rery  cautiously.  The  pyrophorus  may  be  jarred  out, 
by  ioclhiing  the  tube,  and  gently  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  K  good, 
it  fires  on  failing  out,  especially  if  the  air  is  damp,  or  if  breathed  upon^ 
caution  should  be  observed  lest  the  litde  explosions  injure  the  eyes. 
If  a  ramjod  be  introduced  to  detach  the  pyrophorus,  the  opei^r 
should  be  on  his  guard,  as  a  violent  explosion  sometinies  hdppeas, 
discharging  the  whole  contorts  at  once,  with  a  loud  report.*  This 
pjrvopkorus  fires  fariiliandy,  if  a  large  stream  of  oxygen  gas  be  diract- 
ed  Jipon  it  Srom  a  gazometer,  or  if  it  be  poured  into  oxygen,  or 
chlorine  or  nitric  oxide  gas.  It  fires  also,  if  thrown  upcm  fnaier  or 
fuming  nitrous  acid.  There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  aulphuret  of  po- 
tassium must  he  formed  in  this  process,  wd  that  to  potassium,  10 
some  state  or  oth^,  the  prineifnl  phenomena  must  be  attributed. 

{u)  ,dll  the  aScaliei  and  soluble  alkaline  earths  decompose  thissakf 
ana  ifafamonin  eater  into  its  constitutiiHi,  it  is  perceired  by  the  odor, 
when  either  of  the  other  alkaline  bodies  is  added  and  heat  applied, 
and  by  the  cloud  formed  with  the  fuming  acids. 

(Jj)  JlU  the  alkalies  throw  down  the  dwaiina;  potassa  and  soda 
redissolve  it,  if  jadded  in  excess,  and  yield  it  up  again  if  detached  hy 
an  add. 

{k,)  Ammonia  precipitates  the  earth  without  redissolving  ii^  or 
only  very  sligbdy,  and  heat  would  throw  down  even  this  litde. 

(L)  !Z7i«  schible  aUcaline  earths  throw  dovm  a  mixed  predpitattj 
of  alumina  and  the  earths,  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

(m.)  Baryta  and  stronda,  are  proper  for  the  discovery  of  potassa; 
if  present,  it  would  remain  in  soluUon,  and  could  be  detected  by 
muriate  of  platinum. 

(n.)  The  carbonates  of  alkalies  decompose  this  salt^  with  a  slight 
efllervescence  at  first,  and  throw  down  a  carbonated  earth. 

(0.)   Crystals  of  alum  are  usually  octahedral; 
— [ . 

*  See  Am.  Jour,  of  ScieDce,  Vol.  X,  p.  366,  and  the  same  thing  hasofUu  occur- 
red to  .me  since. 
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(p.)  Bui  they  become  cubkalj  hj  letting  a  sohition  of  conunon  ahon 
stand  for  some  time  upon  either  alumina  or  potassa ;  still,  wkb  a  great 
excess  of  pocassa,  alum  does  not  crystallize. 

{q.)  Saturate  alumj  with  aluminoy  by  boiling  a  solution  of  commoD 
alum  upon  it ;  it  becomes  a  tasteless  insoluble  powder. 

(r.)  Digeit  natural  days  in  sulphuric  acid;  they  dissolve  only 
paitially,  and  scarcely  saturate  the  acid ;  dissolve  newly  pr^Mved 
alumina  (added  in  excess^  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  neutral  sulfAate 
is  formed,  which  crystallizes  in  thin  flakes,  and  becomes  alum  by 
adding  potassa  or  its  sulphate. 

2.  Composition  and  vabieties. 

(a.)  The  most  common  variehr  of  alum  is  that  which  contains  po- 
tassa, but  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  in  the  statements 
made  of  its  constitution :  the  following  is  the  average  of  six  analyses.* 
Sulphuric  acid,  33.22 ;  aluminous  earth,  1 1 .07 ;  potassa,  9.88 ;  water, 
45.92s:  100. 

(ft.)  According  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  alum  consists  of  1  proportion  of 
bi-sulphate  of  potassa,  128 ;  2  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  {6*2  x2)  =134 ; 
25  of  water,  (9x25)  s=225=:487,f  its  equivalent  number. 

Dr.  Thomson  supposes  alum  to  be  composed  of  1  proportion  ct 
sulphate  of  potassa,  88;  3  of  sulphate  of  ahimina,];  (58x3)  174; 
25  of  water,  225^=487. 

The  diflference  between  these  two  views  is,  that  in  the  former  the 

Suivalent  of  alumina  is  taken  at  27,  and  in  the  latter  at  18;  and 
ding  40  in  each  case  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  we  have  67  and  58 
ibr  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  of  which  2  proportions  are 
taken  in  Mr.  Phillips'  statement,  and  2  in  that  of  Dr.  Thomson. 

(c.)  Alum  with  oasis  ofammonioj^  consists  of  1  proportion  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  57 ;  3  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  58  X  3  sa  1 74 ;  24  of 
water^  9  X  243=216 ;  and  of  the  acid,  26.979  are  united  to  1 1.906  of 
the  earth,  and  9.063  are  united  to  3.898  of  ammonia. 

{d.)  Alum  with  basis  ofsoda.\\ — ^Its  composition  is  stated  as  being 
water,  51.21;  acid,  32.14;  earth,  10.;  soda,  6.32:  or,  2  propor- 
tions of  sulphate  of  alumina,  1  of  bi-sulphate  of  soda,  28  oi  water. 
A  native  soda  alum  is  found  in  the  isle  of  Milo,  Greece,  and  in 
South  America.ir 

*  Ai  |[^7eii  by  Dr.  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  682,  lOih  ed. 

t  Id  Sm  statement,  the  experimental  results  are  slightly  changed,  to  accommo- 
date them  to  definite  proportions,  and  the  equivalent  of  alumina  is  taken  at  27. 

t  The  equivalent  or  alumina  being  taken  at  18.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  alu- 
miiui  is  not  yet  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  Mr.  Murray  remarks,  (II.  182,)  that 
from  the  analysis  of  salts  and  minerals  containing  alumina,  it  is  more  probable  that 
18  is  the  true  number. 

iAccordmg  to  Riflbult,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  IX,  106. 
Quarterly  Jour.  VIII.  886,  and  XI 11.  276.    I  have  prepared  a  lithia  alum,  in 
large  quantities,  from  the  Sterling  spodumene,  in  following  Berxelhis*  process  for 
extracting  lithia.    It  is  deliquescent,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  the  potassa 
alum.-J.  T.  IT  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  208. 
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(e.)  Magnesia  also  appears  to  form  a  variety  of  alum,  but  it  has 
not  been  applied  to  use. 

(/.)  For  a  notice  of  a  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina^  and  for  one  of  a 
sub-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa,  &c,  see  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  634, 
10th  ed.— Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  VI,  201  and  XVI,  356, 
and  Dr.  Thomson's  First  Principles,  I,  313. 

SULPHITES  OF  ALKALIES  AND  EARTHS. 

General  characters, 

1.  Taste  and  smell  like  that  of  burning  sulphur. 

2.  Heat  expels  sulphurous  acid  and  water,  and  finally  sulphur, 
which,  when  inflamed,  bums  vidlendy,  and  a  sulphate  remains.* 

3.  Solution  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  becomes  sul- 


4.  Chlorine  and  nitric  acids  convert  the  sulphites  into  sulphates ; 
and  nitric  acid  gives  out  red  fumes.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids 
expel  the  sulphurous  acid  with  effervescence. 

5.  The  sulphites  are  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  baryta  or 
strontia,  or  by  any  of  their  salts. 

6.  They  are  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  the  base,  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water. 

7.  The  alkaline  sulphites  are  most  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

8.  A  neutral  sulphite,  when  its  acid  b  oxygenized,  always  foqns  a 
neutral  sulphate. 

SULPHITE  OF  LIME. 

1.  Besides  the  general  method,  already  mentioned,  this  salt  may 
be  formed  from  the  carbonate. 

2.  Insoluble  at  first,  but  is  dissolved  by  continuing  to  pass  sulphur- 
ous acid  through  it. 

3.  Crystallizes  in  six  sided  prisms,  acuminated  by  six  planes. 

4.  Requires  800  parts  of  water  for  solution,  unless  there  be  an 
excess  of  acid. 

5.  Proportions,  lime  28,  sulphurous  acid  32,  by  theory. — Brande. 

SULPHITE  OF  BARYTA. 

1.  It  may  be  formed  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  over  carbonate  of 
baryta. 

2.  A  white  powder,  little  soluble,  becomes  more  so  by  passing 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  excess  through  the  powder. 

3.  Composition. — ^Baryta  78,  acid  40;  by  theory,  one  proportion 
of  each. 


'  £xcept  the  sulphate  of  ammoma,  which  ia  entirely  exhaled. 
43 
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SULPHITE  OF  STRONTIA. 

This  sak  b  most  easily  formed,  by  mingling  an  alkaUne  sulphite 
with  a  sohitioD  of  the  eanh  in  an  acid,  when  there  will  be  a  precipit- 
ate of  the  sulphite  of  strootia,  which  is  insoluble. 

SULPHITK  OF  MAGNESIA. 

1.  Formed  also  by  difiusing  the  carbonate  in  water,  and  passing 
sulphurous  add  gas  through  it. 

2.  Insoluble  tul  there  is  an  excess  of  the  acid ;  gives  ciystab  which 
are  flattened  tetrahedra. 

3.  Requires  20  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

4.  Taste  sweetish  and  earthy. 

SULPHITE  OP  ALUMINA. 

1.  A  \dute  soft  insoluble  powder. 
2«  Soluble  m  an  excess  ot  acid. 

SULPHITE  OF  POTASSA. 

1.  Formed  with  ease,  from  a  saturated  solution  of  the  carbonate. 

2.  Cnrstals,  kmg  rhomboidal  plates  or  divergent  needles. 

3.  Soluble  m  water,  1  part  at  6(P,  in  less  at  212^. 

4.  Composition,  43.5  acid,  54.5  potassa,  2  water;  (Thomion)  by 
theoiy,  1  potassa,  48;  1  acid,  32=80,  its  equivalent. 

5*  Sligndy  effloresces  in  air,  and  becomes  sulphate;  decrepitates. 
6.  Decomposed  by  baryta  and  lime. 

SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

1.  Ciystals,  tetrahedral  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits. 

2.  Dissolves  b  4  parts  of  cold  water,  in  less  than  1  at  212^. 

3.  Effloresces;  sufiers  aqueous  fusion,  and  is  decomposed  at  last 
by  heat 

4.  Ckmiposition,  soda  1  proportion  32,  acid  32,  water  9=108; 
=172  for  the  equivalent. 

5.  Potash  decomposes  it,  attracting  its  base. 

SULPHITE  OF  AMMONIA. 

1.  Crystals,  six  sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids  with  tlie 
same  number  of  sides,  or  rhomboidal  prisms  widi  trihedral  summits. 

2.  Soluble  in  1  part  of  cold  water,  and  in  less  at  212^. 

3.  Deliquesces,  and  becomes  converted  Into  a  dry  sulphate. 

4.  Fused  and  volatilized  by  heat. 

5.  Composition,  17  ammonia,  32  acid,  for  the  anhydrous  salt, 
^ng  49  for  its  equivalent ;  and  when  crystallized,  2  equivalents 
of  ihe  salt, =98+1  of  water,  9=107  by  theory. — Brnnde. 
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HTPO-SULPHUROUS   ACID.  HYPO-SULPHURIC  ACID. 

HYPO-SULPHITES.  HYPO-SULPHATES. 

Remarks. — ^In  the  present  advanced  state  of  chemistry,  the  most 
serious  inconvenience  encountered  by  the  student,  is  found  in  the  great 
extent  and  variety  of  details.  In  a  concise  elementary  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  present  them  all,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  better  course 
than  to  omit,  or  to  notice  slightly  the  least  important,  and  to  enlarge 
upon  those  of  the  opposite  character,  giving  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
references  to  original  sources  of  information. 

Were  it  not  that  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  chemical  history  of 
bodies  unbroken,  and  particularly  to  display  the  extent  and  precision 
of  definite  and  multiple  propoitions,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
best  to  say  any  thing  of  the  preceding  sulphites  or  of  the  acids  and 
their  compounds  which  stand  at  the  head  of  these  remarks. 

HYPO-SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

1.  Composition. — 1  proportion  of  oxygen,  8,  and  1  of  sulphur,  32 
s40,  for  its  eq|uivalent. 

2.  Preparaium. — Difficult  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  an  isolated 
state.     It  is  done, 

(a.)  By  decomposing  the  dilute  solution  of  hjrpo-sulphite  of  stron- 
tia,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  earth  is  precipitated  and  the  acid 
liberated. 

(6.)  By  digesting  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  any  sulphite,  when  an  ad- 
ditional proportion  of  sulphur  b  dissolved,  and  hypo-sulphurous  acid 
formed ;  or  oy  decomposing  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime*  or  strontia,  by  a 
stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  when  there  is  an  exchange  of  one  pro- 
portion of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  acid  for  one  proportion  of 
the  sulphur  of  the  hydro-sulphuret,  water  being  formed,  and  thus  two 
proportions  of  sulphur  remain  in  union  with  one  of  oxygen. 

3.  Properties. — ^A  transparent,  colorless,  inodorous  acid ;  decom- 
posed spontaneously,  sulphur  precipitated,  and  sulphurous  acid  re* 
mains. 

HYPO-SULPHITES,  OR  SULPHURETTED  SULPHITES. 

1.  Prwaraiion. 

(a.)  'The  hypo-sulphites  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  best 
obtEuned  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  lixi- 
vium of  those  Dodies  that  has  been  boued  with  sulphur ;  the  sulphurous 
add  is  converted  into  hypo-sulphurous,  and  the  excess  of  sulpnur  pre* 
cipitated. 


(bA  By  boiUng  a  sulphite  with  sulphur. 


By  double  deonnposition ;  an  alkaline  hypo-sulphite  being 
mixed^  with  an  acid  solution  of  some  other  base. 

*  See  p.  847. 
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2.  Properties, 

(a.)  Generally  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  bitter  taste ;  precipi- 
tate nitrate  of  silver  and  mercury  black,  in  the  form  of  sulphurets  of 
those  metab ;  salts  of  lead  and  baryta  are  thrown  down  as  white  in- 
soluble hypo-sulphites  of  those  bases. 

(6.)  Muriate  of  silver,  recently  precipitated,  is  dissolved  by  the 
hypo-sulphites,  and  especially  by  that  of  soda,  and  a  fluid  is  formed 
sweeter  than  honey,  and  entirely  void  of  metaUic  taste.  The  hypo- 
sulphite of  ammonia  forms  with  muriate  of  silver,  a  white  salt  of  which 
1  grain  imparts  a  perceptible  sweetness  to  32,000  grains  of  water.* 

HYPO-SULPHURIC  ACID. 

1.  Ducovery.— In  1819,  by  Welter  and  Gay-Lussac.f 

2.  Preparation. — ^Black  oxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder,  is 
suspended  in  water,  and  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed 
through ;  two  acids  are  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese ; 
the  sulphuric  and  hypo-sulphuric,  and  both  unite  with  the  base,  form- 
ing sulphate  and  hypo-sulphate  of  manganese ;  both  are  deoHnposed 
by  adding  solution  of  baryta  slighdy  in  excess,  which  precipitates 
manganese  and  sulphate  of  barjrta,  and  leaves  hypo-sulphate  of  baryta 
in  solution.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  passed  through,  to  remove 
any  excess  of  baryta ;  the  solution  is  boiled  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  by  evaporation,  hypo-sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtamed  in  crys- 
tals. To  a  solution  of  these  crystals,  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  is  cau- 
tiously added  to  saturate  the  barjrta,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  sulphate,  and  the  hypo-sulphurous  acid  remains  m  solution. 

3.  Prapertiei. 

{a.)  A  colorless,  inodorous  acid,  changes  the  test  fluids ;  concen- 
trated by  heat,  or  under  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump,  its  sp.  gr.  is 
1.347,  but  if  attempted  to  be  carried  farther,  especially  by  heat,  it  is 
decomposed  and  converted  into  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

(6.)  Suffers  no  change  from  the  air  or  from  nitric  acid ;  it  dis- 
solves zinc  like  the  stronger  acids,  and  forms  hypo-sulphate  of  zinc, 
while  hydrogen  gas  Is  evolved.  ' 

(c.)  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  lead,  and 
silver,  which  completely  distinguishes  it  from  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Composition. — ^Ascertained  by  decomposing  the  hypo-sulphate 
of  baryta  by  heat,  and  the  proportion  of  sulphur  appears  to  be  1  =32, 
and  of  oxygen,  5=40=72,  for  its  equivalent. 

HTPO-SULPHATES. 

1.  Preparation. — Formed  by  direct  combination  with  bases. 


•  For  numerous  additional  particulan,  see  Ann.  da  Chim.  Vol.  LXXXV ;  Edin. 
Pliilos.  J«ur.  Jan.  1819,  Vol.  1, 6,  and  896,  and  Ure's  Diet.  2d  Ed.  p.  97. 
t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  X. 
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2.  Properties. 

(a.)  All  soluble;  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat,  sulphurous 
acid  gas  being  exhaled  and  sulphates  remaining. 
.  (i.)  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  acid  of  the  hypo-sul- 
phates, at  the  instant  when  it  is  decomposing  the  salts  which  contain 
It ;  a  weak  acid,  applied  cold,  separates  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid  with- 
out decomposition. 

(c.)  Not  changed  by  the  air,  or  only  slightly  absorb  oxygen. 
The  hypo-sulphate  of  baryta  crystallizes  b  square  prisms  of  pecul- 
iar briUiancy ;  that  of  potassa  in  a  cyfindroidal  form ;  that  of  lime  in 
hexagonal,  and  that  of  strontia  in  very  small  hexahedral  laminae. 
Composition  of  the  acids  of  sulphur. 
Sulphur.    Oxygen. 
Hypo-sulphurous  acid,        -        -     16  +     8     1  and  1  propor. 
Sulphurous  acid,    -        -        -  16  +  16     1  and  2     ^« 

Sulphuric  acid,  -         -        -     16  +  24     1  and  3     << 

Hvpo-sulphuric  acid,      -        -  32  +  40    2  and  5     " 

Thus  these  compounds  beautifully  iUustrate  the  laws  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions. 

COMPOUNDS  FORMED  BETWEEN    SULPHUR,  HTDBOGEN,  AND  THE  AL- 
KALIES AND  EABTHS. 
SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

1.  Nomenclature. — ^The  termination  uret  is  appropriated  to 
combbations  of  simple  combustible,  non-metallic*  bodies,  with  each 
other  and  with  the  metals,  alkalies,  and  earths.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  we  have  sulphuret  of  phosphorus,  or 
phosphuret  of  sulphur,  sulphuret  or  phosphuret  of  lime,  and  of  calci- 
um, of  potassa,  and  of  potassium,  of  iron,  &c.  To  denote  different 
proportions  of  the  principles,  terms  are  derived  either  from  some 
sensible  property,  usually  the  color ;  e.  g.  we  have  a  black  and  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  yellow  and  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  &c. ;  or 
it  is  now  more  usual  to  prefix  the  same  terms  that  are  applied  to  the 
oxides,  as  proto-sulphuret,  deuto-sulphuret,  be.  implying  one  or  two 
proportions  of  sulphur,  kjc. 

Where  the  compound  is  gaseous,  it  is  usual  to  add  ted  to  the  ter- 
mbation  uret ;  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen, bstead  of  sulphuret  and  phosphuret  of  hydrogen. 

2.  History. — ^Known  to  Rouelle,  but  first  mvestigated  by  Scheele, 
A.  D.  1777 ;  afterwards  by  many  distinguished  chemists. 

3.  Processes. 

(a.)  By  heating  sulphur  in  hydrogen  gas,  by  the  solar  rays ;  or 
by  suolimmg  sulphur,  repeatedly,  b  hydrogen  gas ;  or,  by  passbg 
this  gas  over  sulphur  heated  in  a  porcelam  or  coated  glass  tube. 

*  The  compounds  of  metallic  bodies  with  each  oUier  are  caUed  alloys. 
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(6.)  Better  by  the  aid  ofmlphuret  ofiranj  to  prepare  which,  laiii- 
gle  flowers  of  sulphur  and  iron  filbgs,  equal  parts  ;*  heat  them  m  an 
iron  pot  or  skiUet,  under  a  chimney,  not  merely  till  the  sulphur 
melts,  which  happens  almost  immediately,  but  until  an  intimate 
chemical  union  is  indicated,  by  bcandescence  pervading  the  entire 
mass ;  it  begins  with  a  little  lummous  spot  or  spots,  and  gradaally  ex- 
tends through  the  whole,  while  the  vessel  containing  the  materials  is 
perhaps  not  even  red ;  at  this  moment,  the  boiling  and  combustioD  of 
sulphur  cease,  for  it  is  now  detained  by  its  affinity  for  the  iron. 
The  sulphuret  being  pulverized,  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  not  disappoint 
the  experimenter.! 

(c.)  To  one  part  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  thus  made,  add  2  of  mn- 
riatic  acid,  with  4  of  warm  water,  and  when  the  gas  be^ns  to  come 
la^uidly,  a  .litde  heat  may  be  applied. 

(d.)  Powdered  sulphuret  of  antunony,  with  5  or  6  times  its  weigfal 
of  muriatic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  about  1.160,)  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp; 
this  process,  although  strongly  recommended,  has  not  succeeded  well 
with  me. 

(e.)  Add  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  almost  any  alkaline 
sulphuret,  preferably  of  potassa,  but  the  gas  comes  too  rapidly  to  be 
easily  managed  ;  process  (c.)  is  the  best. 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  Sp.gr,  1.18,  air  bemg  1 ;  100  cub.  inch,  weigh  nearly  36 
grains.]: 

(&.)  Smell  very  offensive,  like  that  of  rotten  eggs,  or  of  sulphureous 
minerd  waters. 

(c.)  When  kindled  in  contact  trith  air,  it  bums  quietly,  widi  a 
bluish  white  flame,  and  deposits  sulphur  on  the  glass  vessel. 

fd.)  Mixed  vnth  common  air,  it  iums  more  rapidly, 
e.)   With  oxygen,  three  measures  to  two  of  this  gas,  it  detonates, 
producing  water  and  sulphurous  acid. 

(/.)  frater  absorbs  its  own  volume,  or,  if  the  gas  be  pure,  even  two 
or  three  times  its  volume,  and  then  resembles  exactly,  the  native 
sulphureous  waters. 


*  Or  fulphur  1  part,  iron  2. 

t  The  mere  melting  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  and  still  more  Che  mere  mfnrliny 
of  them  will  not  answer ;  for,  when  the  add  is  added,  the  gas  produced  wfll  he 
merely  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  common  hydrogen  gas.  The  pro- 
cess bv  rubbing  roll  sulpnur  upon  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  whiteness,  till  liquid  drop 
fall,  gives  also  a  true  sulphuret  which  will  aflbrd  the  gas,  but  the  m^nip^yU^jftft  is 
more  troublesome,  and  the  product  of  sulphuret  of  iron  is  small. 

The  following  process  was  communicated. — Heatfng  Uie  natfye  yelknr  pyritM,ia 
a  close  crucible,  till  1  proportion  of  sulphur  is  ezpellM ;  and  a  fine  proto-sulphorat 
will  be  left.  J.  tT 

%  86.89,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson.  DiOerent  antbors  have  slated  its  sp.  gr.  dif- 
ferently. 
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{g.)  Thisfiaid  tarnishes  metaUie  soltUums^  and  bright  metals;  e.  g. 
silver,  mercury ;  also,  white  paint,  acetate  of  lead,  muriate  of  bismuth, 
nitrate  of  silver,  be. 

(A.)  Write  with  a  solution  of  silver  or  lead  on  cards,  and  expose 
diem  to  this  gas ;  Dr.  Henry  found  that*  s^i^s  part  of  this  gas,  mix* 
ed  with  common  air,  or  hydrogen,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  pro- 
duced a  sensible  discoloration  of  white  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  bismuth, 
mixed  with  water  and  spread  upon  a  card. 

(t.)  Moisten  the  entire  surface  of  cards  with  the  solution,  and  ex- 
pose them  as  above,  when  they  wiU  be  entirely  tarnished. 

(y.)  Aqueous  solution  reddens  infusion  of  violets  or  litmus  liquor 
or  paper,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  acids. 

(k!)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  miaoed  vnth  sulphurous  add, 
either  liquid  or  gaseous,  su^hur  is  d^sited  by  mutual  decomposi- 
tion ;  if  3  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  2  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  both  being  dry,  they  are  entirely  ccmdensed  into 
an  orange  yellow  substance,  having  acid  properties,  and  consisting, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  5  proportions  of  sulphur,  4  of  oxygen, 
and  3  of  hydrogen.* 

{L)  Liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  deposits  sulphur,  by  exposure 
to  air,  or  even  in  a  bottle,  and  in  me  channels  where  the  sulphureous 
mineral  waters  run.  Fuming  nitrous  acid  precipitates  the  sulphur, 
but  the  colorless  acid  does  not 

(fit.)  JFVmtngf  nitrous  acid,  being  poured  into  a  wide  mouthed  re- 
ceiver, filled  vrith  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  decomposition  happens,  and 
a  beautiful  flame  spreads  through  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  j 

in.)  CUorine  decomposes  tMs  gas  and  precipitates  the  stdphur. 
o.j  Very  hostile  to  ^  life  ;  it  pure,  kills  ahnost  instantly  ;  or 
even  if  mingled  with  a  large  proportion  of  air,  it  is  very  noxious. 
Air  containbg  only  y^^^  killed  a  bird,  ji-g  a  dog,  and  ^-^^  a  horse.]; 
A  young  rabbit,  whose  head  was  in  the  pure  air,  and  its  body  en- 
closed in  a  bladder  filled  widi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  died  in  15  or 
20  mbutes ;  old  rabbits  lived  longer.  It  is  fatal,  therefore,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

(p.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  all  the  metals,  except 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  titanium,  and  molybdena. 

(9.)  Electricity  and  galvanism  throw  down  sulphur,  and  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrogen  gas  remains ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  partially 


•  Ann.  PhU.  Vol.  XII,  p.  441. 

A  similar  decomposition  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Daubeny  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  volcanic  sulphur.    See  his  lectures  on  Volcanos,  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2. 
f  Ann.  of  Phil.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  226,  and  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  449,  lOUi  Ed. 
t  Th^nard,  Vol.  1, 728. 
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decomposed,  by  being  passed  through  an  ignited  poccelam  tube,  or 
over  ignited  charcoal. — JTiinard, 

(r.)  Alkalies  absorb  it  readily,  and  thus  it  is  ea^ly  separated  fixm 
cx>minon  hydrogen. 

(«»)  Potoitium  and  sodium^  heated  in  this  gas  bum  hriOiantbf; 
L  e.  much  heat  and  light  are  evolved,  and  a  smphuret  of  the  metal 
is  formed,  while  as  much  hydrogen  gas  is  produced  as  the  metal 
would  have  liberated  from  water.  Diluted  muriatic  acid  produces 
fiom  the  sulphuret  the  original  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

5.  Composition. — According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  composed  of 
1  volume  of  the  vapor  of  sulphur  =1  proporoon  1.111,  +1  vol.  of 
hydrogen  gas,  0.069 ;  these  numbers  being  almost  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  1  :  16,  give  the  equivalent  weight  of  sulphur  very  nearly 
tke  same  as  that  deduced  from  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid.* 

6.  Liquefaction  or  sulphubetted  hydrogen. 

{a.\  Mr.  Faraday,  by  disengagmg  this  gas  in  a  recurved  tube, 
sealea,  before  the  materials  were  brought  into  contact,  the  end  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  they  were  contained  being  kept  cold  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  succeeded  in  condensing  it  into  a  liquid. 

(i.)  It  was  limpid,  colorless,  and  more  fluid  than  ether ;  equally 
fluid  at  0  as  at  45^  Fahr.  and  its  refractive  power  greater  than  that 
of  water. 

(c.)  The  tube  being  opened  under  water,  the  fluid  rushed  instant- 
ly into  gas,  which  was  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  pressure  of  its 
vapor,  at  50^  of  Fahr.f  was  equal  to  seventeen  atmospheres,  or  255 
lb.  to  the  square  mch. 

Remarks. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  exists  abundandy  in  the 
sewers  and  privies  of  great  cities.  I  have  observed,  in  London,  that 
a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  would  force  it  out  b  great  quantities,  taint- 
ing the  atmo^here,  and  tarnished  white  lead  paint.  In  great  cities, 
especially  in  Fans,  it  is  often  fatal  to  those  who  clear  away  the  filth 
of  the  sewers:  the  best  antidote  and  remedy  is  chlorine,  especiaify 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime. 

bi-sulphuretted  htdrogen. 

1.  Discovert. — ^By  Scheele  originally,  and  afterwards  examined 
by  BerthoUet-t 

2.  Preparation. — ^Boil  flowers  of  sulphur  with  liquid  potassa; 
pour  this  reddish  brown  solution,  by  litde  and  little,  into  muriatic  acid; 
very  litde  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and  a  part  of  it  combines 
vrith  more  sulphur,  and  precipitates,  of  an  oily  appearance ;  or,  fill 
one  thi];d  of  a  vial  with  muriatic  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.07,  and  pour 

*  Henry,  Vol.  I.  p.  446,  10th  Ed.  t  PhU.  Trans.  1823,  p.  192. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  XXV,  and  Phil.  Trans. 
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in  an  equal  bulk  of  the  above  named  compound  of  sulphur  and  al- 
kali ;  the  vial  being  corked  and  shaken,  the  peculiar  fluid  gradually 
subsides  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  *^a  brown,  viscid,  semi-fluid 
mass." — Henry.  The  hydrogenized  sulphuret  of  lime  is  also  used, 
in  the  same  manner,  for  obtaining  this  compound. 

3.  Propebties. 

(a,)  Odor  like  that  of  putrid  eggs ;  heavier  than  water ;  burns 
with  tne  smell  of  sulphurous  acid. 

(&•)  A  gentle  heat  causes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  exhale,  and 
sulphur  only  is  left. 

(c.)  It  unites  with  alkalies  and  earths,  and  produces  the  sulphu- 
retted hydro-sulphurets,  or  hydroguretted  sulphurets. 

(d.)  If  kept  in  a  vial,  floating  on  water,  it  exhales  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, whenever  the  stopper  is  withdrawn. 

(e.)  If  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  gives  a  pungent  bitter  taste,  exhales 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  sulphur  in  the  mouth. 

4.  Composition. — ^According  to  Mr.  Dalton,  2  proportions  of  sul- 
phur =3^+1  of  hydrogen  =  33.  In  centesimal  proportions,*  it  con- 
sists of  sulphur  96.75,  hydrogen  3.25=100.  Its  combinations  with 
alkalies  win  presently  be  considered. 

HTDRO-SULPHURETS.f 
.  COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  AND  BASES. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  performs 
the  functions  of  an  acid.  It  is  not  sour  to  the  taste,  but  it  reddens 
the  infusion  of  vegetable  blue  colors,  or  at  least  that  of  litmus  or 
radishes ;  its  most  important  character,  as  an  acid,  is,  that  it  com- 
bines widi  the  alkalies  and  alkalme  earths,  neutralizing  their  alkaline 
properties,  and  forming  crystallizable  compounds,  analogous  to  the 
salts.  Some  have  therefore  enroDed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  among 
the  acids,  but,  in  a  free  state,  except  a  feeble  effect  upon  some  of  the 
blue  test  colors,  its  properties  are  so  different  from  those  of  acids, 
that  I  prefer  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  compound  combustible  gas, 
addinga  notice  of  those  properties  that  assimilate  it  to  acids.| 

1.  Preparation  of  hydro  sulphurets. — Formed j  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  through  the  hase^  suspended  or  dissolved  in 
water,  in  Woulfe's  or  other  convenient  apparatus. 

•  Hennr,  Vol.  I,  p.  447. 

t  Called  ,by  some  authors  hydro-sulpbatea,  but  it  would  seem,  unhappily;  as  the 
learner  is  in  danger  of  coofoundln);  them  with  the  sulphates :  the  old  name  appears 
to  be  unexceptionable.    See  Dr.  Turner's  Chemistry,  2d  ed.  p.  SOS. 

X  It  has  been  called  the  hydro-thionic,  and  the  hydro-sulphuric  add ;  neither 
name  has  obtained  much  currency,  and  the  latter  confounds  this  body  with  the  com- 
mon sulphuric  acid. 

44 
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2.    GjBNEKAL  PR0PEBT1E8. 

(a.)  Soluble  in  watery  recent  sohitioa  colorlessy  by  exposure  to  the 
air  become  greenish  or  yellowisb,  and  deposit  sulphur  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

(&.)  If  the  bottle  in  which  they  are  kept  contams  lead,  it  is  redu- 
ced, and  coats  the  interior  with  a  metallic  lining,  probably  a  sulphuret. 

(c«)  By  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  by  long  keeping,  tfaey 
pass  to  the  state  of  sulphites,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  sulphates,  whidlt 
are  sometimes  precipitated,  and  sometimes  remain,  in  part  or  in  whide, 
in  solution. 

(d.)  Adds  UberaU  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  hui  do  not  predpikUe 
sulphur; 

(e.)  Except*  the  nitric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  hydrogen 
to  form  water,  and  thus  liberate  sulphur ; 

(/•)  Except  also  when  the  bydro-sulphurets  have  been  partiaUy 
decomposed  by  careless  keeping,  when  they  throw  down  sulphur. 

(g.)  Precipitate  all  metallic  solutions,  and  also  alumina  and  sir- 
coma,  but  no  other  earths. 


fh.)  ^eneraUy  crystallizable. 


(t.)  Take  up  an  additional  dose  of  sulphur,  by  digestioD,  upon  it^ 
but  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  again  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen. 

(;'.)  Alter  exposure,  for  some  time,  to  the  air,  exhale  sulphurous 
acid  gas  along  with  sulphuretted  hydn^en,  and  precipitate  sulphur. 

fki)  Absorb  oxygen,  and  therefore  used  in  eudiometry. 
/.)  If  there  is  no  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  is  necessary  to 
saturate  the  base,  they  are  inodorous ;  but  they  usually  have  the  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  because  it  not  only  saturates  the  base,  but 
combines  with  the  water  of  the  solution,  which  after  the  superfluous 
gas  is  expelled,  by  heat,  will  no  longer  have  any  odor.    , 

(m.)  The  hydro-sulphurets  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  base 
remains ;  ammonia  excepted,  which  is  exhaled. 

(n.)  It  is  said  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  with  alkaliesj 
in  ft  double  proportion,   forming  bi-hydro-sulphurets. 

HYDRO-SULPHURET  OF  POTASSA. 

1.  Cr)'^stallizes  in  large  transparent  cr}'stals,  similar  to  those  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  ;  four  sided  prisms  acuminated  by  four  planes,  or  six 
sided  prisms  with  six  planes,  at  the  ends. 

2.  Taste  alkaline  and  bitter,  inodorous  when  dry,  but  becomes 
odorant  by  moisture ;  is  deliquescent. 

3.  Forms  a  syrupy  liquor,  which  imparts  a  green  color  to  bodies 
in  cotitact  with  it. 

4.  Dissolves,  not  only  in  water  but  in  alcohol,  producing  cold. 

*  Chlorine  produces  the  same  c^ect  by  seizing  the  hydrogen. 
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HTDRO-SULPHURET  OF  SODA. 

Crystals  formed  with  more  difficulty  than  the  preceding ;  trans- 
parent, quadrilateral  prisms,  acuminated  by  four  planes,  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potassa.* 

HYDRO-SULPHURET    OF    AMMONIA. 

1 .  The  two  gases  mixed  over  mercury,  or  in  a  bottle,  or  other- 
wise, combine ;  in  equal  volumes,  they  are  almost  completely  con- 
densed into  an  odorous  cloud,  which  forms  a  soft  white  crystalline 
deposit  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  and  if  it  is  kept  cold  by  «C€,  acic- 
ular  crystab  will  be  formed. 

2.  The  liquid  solution  is  easily  formed,  but  does  not  crystallize. 

3.  It  is  an  excellent  test,  in  examining  metallic  solutions. 

4.  Admitted  into  the  Pharmacopseia,  as  a  depressmg  and  nausea- 
ting remedy,  in  cases  of  too  great  action — ^introduced  by  Dr.  Rollo, 
and  used  chiefly  in  diabetes  ;t  dose,  5  or  six  drops,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  gradually  increased,  and  mitigated,  when  nausea  and 
giddiness  supervene. 

HTBRO-SULPHURET  OF  LIBffE. 

1.  Formed,  bypassing  the  gas,  either  through  lime  water,  or  milk 
of  lime. 

2.  It  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with  lime  and  water ;  but 
there  is  also  another  product  soon  to  be  described. 

3.  I  have  often  seen  distinct  prisms  formed  in  the  solution  made 
by  boiling  lime  and  sulphur  to  saturation  in  water ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  been  examined  ;  if  not  hydro-sulphuret,  may  they  not 
be  hypo-sulphite  of  lime  ? 

HTDRO-SULPHURET  OF  BARYTA. 

1.  Formed,  as  mentioned  in  the  general  characters ;  but  by  far  the 
best  method  is  to  obtain  it  from  the  decomposed  sulphate,  by  char- 
coal, as  described  under  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  soon  to  be  mention- 
ed again,  with  particular  reference  to  this  subject. 

2.  It  crystallizes,  confusedly,  in  brilliant  plates,  which  must  be 
dried  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  if  immediately  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  they  form  a  colorless  solution. 

*  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  distinguished,  by  not  forming  alum  when  added  to 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  the  other  salt  would  do,  but  this  distinction  was  indica- 
ted, probably,  before  it  was  known  that  there  is  a  triple  soda  alum. 

t  The  physician  can  prepare  this  remedy  by  extricating  the  gas,  under  a  chim- 
ney, in  the  manner  already  described  under  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ])as8ing  it 
from  an  oil  flask,  or  bottle,  throueh  the  aqua  ammonie  of  the  shops,  contained  in  a 
vial  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  better,  surrounded  by  ice.  This  remedy  hat  still 
considerable  reputation,  and  conjoined  with  a  diet  of  animal  muscle,  is  tnouj^  to 
have  produced  the  most  salutary  results.  I  have  repeatedly  prepared  it  for  pliy« 
sicians,  and  have  always  heard  a  favorable  report  of  its  eflects,  if  conjoined  with  a 
rigorous  dist. 
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HYDRO-BULPHUBBT   OF   STHONTIA. 

In  every  respect  as  the  last,  only  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phate is  not  so  striking. 

HYDRO-SULPHURET    OF    MAGNESIA. 

1.  Formed  by  passing  the  gas  through  the  magnesia  suspended  in 
water. 

2.  It  is  a  feeble  and  imperfectly  characterized  compound. 


General  Characters. 

1.  Formed,  by  boiling  flowers  of  sulphur  with  tlie  base,  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  water. 

1 .  Caustic  heavy  fluids,  of  a  greenish  yellow,  or  brownish  color. 

2.  Stain  the  cuticle  black,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  ofl^nsive 
smell. 

3.  Deposit  tulphwr  when  kqpt  in  dose  vessels^  and  become  more 
transparent,  and  ughter  colored. 

4.  Absorb  oxygen  gasy  and  therefore  used  in  eudiomeuy. 

5.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  throw  down  stdphuTy  and  evolve 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

6.  Exposed  to  Uie  air  they  are  slowly  changed  into  sulphates. 

7.  Have  a  soapy  feel. 

8.  Sulphurettea  hydrogen,  passed  through  them,  precipitates  the 
excess  oisulphur,  and  converts  them  into  hydro-sulphurets. 

9.  Sulphuretted  hydro-sulphurets,  are  formed  also,  by  digesting 
a  hydro-sulphuret  upon  sulphur,  but  they  do  not  throw  down  sulphur 
when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  them.f 

SULPHURETTED  HYDRO-SULPHURET  OF  POTASSA. 

1.  Boil  sulphur,  1  part,  with  3  of  the  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
of  the  conmion  strength.} 

2.  Or,  decompose  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  by  heating  it  red  hot 
along  with  }  of  charcoal,  in  a  crucible :  dissolve  every  thing  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  filter ;  the  theory  of  these  facts  will  be  given  farther 
on. 


*  Called  tlso  hvdrogeDized,  bydrogiiretted,  and  hydrosenated  aulpburets,  but  die 
Dame  In  the  text  k  preferred,  because  it  expressea  correcuy  tbe  composltioo  of  tbeae 
bodies. 

f  Aikin,  Vol.  2.  p.  864. 

i  Pearl  ashes,  water,  and  sulphur  b<Nled  together,  produce  hydrogenized  aulphu- 
ret  of  Dotassa  of  a  very  good  quality,  so  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  use  caustic  potash ; 
probably  sal  soda  would  also  answer  instead  of  caustic  soda. 
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3.  The  color  varies  in  mtensaty  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
centration. 

4.  The  principal  use  made  of  this  preparation  is  in  eudiometry ; 
but  die  compound  with  lime  is  most  used,  which  see. 

SULPHURETTED    HTDRO-SULPHURET  OF  SODA. 

1.  It  is  almost  perfectly  identical  with  the  last. 

2.  The  sulphate  may  be  decomposed  by  charcoal  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  appearances  are  less  striking. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDRO-SULPHURET  OF  AMMONIA. 

1.  If  liquid  ammonia  be  digested  upon  sulphur,  the  action  is  fee- 
ble and  not  much  sulphur  is  dissolved. 

2.  But  ammonia  in  its  nascent  state,  dissolves  sulphur  readily. 

3.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  was  formerly  called  Bayh^s  Jwmng 
liquor  ;  ^*  parts  slacked  lime,  1  muriate  of  ammonia,  1  flowers  of 
sinphur,  and  half  a  part  of  water,  ar^  mingled  and  a  gende  heat  ap- 
pfied ;  the  first  drops  are  watery,  and  as  they  become  deeper  colored, 
the  heat  is  raised  till  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  slightly  red. 

4.  White  fumes  are  abundandy  extricated  in  the  more  early  stages 
of  the  operadon,  and  must  have  vent  from  the  receiver. 

5.  The  fumes  may  be  all  coDected  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus  \  ihey 
are  more  abundant  and  incoercible  in  proportion  as  less  water  is 
added. 

6.  The  liquor  fumes,  as  soon  as  the  stopper  is  withdrawn  from  the 
botde  in  which  it  is  kept. 

7.  The  fuming  is  owing  to  the  ammonia  in  excess,  meeting  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,f  for  when  the  fuming  liquor  is  digested  on  sul* 
phur,  the  ammonia  becomes  saturated  and  the  fuming  ceases. 

SULPHURETTED  HTDRO-SULPHURET  OF  LIME. 

1.  Boil  slacked  lime  with  i(  sulp^  ^r  and  10  parts  of  water,  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  shake  frequendy  during  the  boiUng. 

2.  The  fluid  is  of  a  fine  orange  yeDow,  and  deposits  crystab  on 
cooUng. 

3.  Decomposition  of  the  sulphate  by  charcoal  and  heat,  succeeds 
but  iniperfectjy. 

4.  For  the  rest,  see  general  properties. 

5.  This  preparation  and  the  parallel  one  of  potassa  are  much  used 
in  eudiometry,  and  this  is  rather  preferred,  because  it  afibrds  the 
most  concentrated  solution. 


*  I,  Ure. 

\  Proceeding.  douMefls,  from  (he  decomporition  of  wtter,  by  the  compound  of  am- 
monia and  ralpniir. 

X  Equal  weights  of  lime  and  sulphur.^^tirray.  This  is  much  more  sulphur 
than  is  needed. 


wo       SULPHURETTED  HTDHO  AWD  LIQUID  8ULPHURETS. 


EUDIOMETER  OF  DR.  HOPE. 

"  This  eudiometer  consists  of  a  graduated  glass 
lube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  fitted, 
by  grinding,  mto  the  mouth  of  a  tubulated  glass 
botde,  so  as  to  be  air  tight.  Manipulation,  with 
this  instrument,  is  very  simple.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  gas,  the  bottle  with  the  liquid  which 
is  to  act  upon  the  gas.  The  tube  being,  under 
these  circumstances,  inserted  into  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle>  by  inverting  both,  the  contained  gas 
is  nuide  to  pass  into  the  bottle.  Agitation  is 
next  to  be  resorted  to,  and  time  allowed  for 
the  absoqfHion  to  be  completed.  In  ^e  interim, 
•the  tiibtdure  is  to  be  occasionally  opened  tinder 
water,  by  removing  a  ground  stowle  with  whic^ 
it  b  furnished.  The  gas  «t|0on>ed,  is  coDse-  ^ 
^ntly  r^f^ced  by  wa[ter. 

.  **  Fimfly,  the  sto^^e  must  be  removed^  the  I 
tube  being  previous^  depressed  into  water,  till  I 
this  liquid  is  as  high  on  die  outside  -as  within. 
7he  graduation  b^^-at  the  same  time  inspected, 
^e  deficit  j^oduced  by  the  absorption  ot  oxygen,  is  thus  ascertam- 
ed."— JDr.  Hare. 

SULPHURETTED   HYDRO-SULPHURET  OF  BARYTA. 

1  •  This  compound  b  formed  either  by  boiling  pure  baryta  (4  parts.) 
in  powder,  or  in  crystals,  with  water  upon  sulphur,  1  part,  or  by  de- 
composing the  sulphate  of  baryta  by  igniting  it  along  with  one  sixth 
charcoal  powder  for  half  an  hour ;  then  dissolving  it  in  hot  water  and 
fihering. 

3;  TOiis  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydro-sulphuret  and  of  hydro- 
sulfur^,  wMch  last  will  crystallize  on  cooling. 

3.  See  general  characters  for  the  rest.  This  compound  b  very 
useful  in  preparing  the  salts  of  bar3rta ;  see  the  muriate  and  carbo- 
nate. 

SULPHURETTED  HTDRO-SULPHURET  OF  STRONTIA. 

The  same  in  every  respect  as  the  last,  only  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphate  by  charcoal  b  less  striking. 

LIQUID  SULPHURETS. 

1.  This  name  is  often  given  to  the  hydrogenated  sulphurets. 

2.  Indeed  they  seem  to  consist  generalhr  of  a  solution  of  su^hur 
in  an  alkali,  combined  with  more  or  less  of  sulphuretted  or  of  bi-sul- 
pburetted  hydrogen. 
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3*  AocoirdiDg  to  Proust,  a  pure  liquid  sulphuret,  without  sulphinret* 
ted  hydrogen,  may  be.ibimed,  by  withdrawing  the  latter  by  red  ox-« 
ide  otmercuiy.^ 

SULPHUBETTEP  HTDBO*SULPHURET  OF  MAGNESIA. 

By  processes  similar  to  those  pointed  out  above,  magnesia  givec^ 
but  ieeble  indications  of  combining  with  sulphur,  &c.,  and  is  the  last 
of  the  earths  that  gives  any. 

Remarks. — ^The  elaborate  researches  of  BerthoUet,  (1798,)  for-' 
merly  led  us  to  suppose,  that  when  a  base  is  boiled  with  sufficient 
sulphur,  a  fluid  sulphuret  was  produced,  which  decomposed  water, 
and  generated  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  part  of  which  was  exhaled, 
thus  producing  the  peculiar  odor  of  these  preparadons,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  this  gas  combined  with  the  sulphuret,  and  formed  what 
was  called  hydrogenized  sulphuret ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  that  an  acid  decomposed  the 
preparation,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  precipitating  sulpby^ 
abundantly,  both  of  which  facts  were  supposed  to  arise  firom  the  mA 
seizing  the  base  to  form  a  salt. 

More  recently,  we  are  taught,  that  bi-sulphuretted,hydrogen  k  gen** 
erated  in  these  cases,  and  diat  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  contained  ia 
that  mode  of  combination*  But  I  think  this  cannot  be  all  that  hsp* 
pens ;  for  there  is  great  variety  in  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydi^ 
gen,  which  acids  evolve,  and  of  sulphur  which  they  precipitate  fmtn 
these  preparations.  Sometimes,  although  sulphur  is  abundantly  pre^ 
oipitated,  very  litde  gas  makes  its  escape,  and  at  other  times  it  H 
very  abundant.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  often  much  sulphur  ii| 
soludon,  which  is  simply  dissolved  by  the  entire  compound,  and  is 
not  merely  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphuretied 
or  bi-sulphuretted  hydrogen.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  ao^ 
cord  with  the  following  opinion  of  Dr.  tJre.f 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur  and  the  alkalies  have  the  pro* 
perty  of  forming  very  variable  triple  combinations. 

2.  All  these  combinations  contain  less  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than 
the  hydro-sulphurets ;  and 

3.  The  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  inversely  as  the  sul- 
phur they  contain,  and  reciprocally. 

SULPHURETS. 

I.  Sulphureis  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

Remarks. — ^Until  within  a  few  years,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fq- 
sion  of  dry  sulphur  with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  produ- 
ced a  true  sulphuret  of  the  alkaline  body,  and  it  is  still  by  no  means 
certain  that,  under  particular  circumstances,  this  is  not  the  fact*  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Gay  Lussac,  that  a  true  sulphuret  of  an  oxide  is  form- 
ed, provided  the  temperature  is  kept  below  ignition.     "./2  une  tern- 

*  Aikin*8  Diet  Vol.  II ,  p.  363.  1  Diet.  2d  Ed.  p.  756. 
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perature  peu  efevee,  qui  n^atteigne  jamau  la  ehakur  roug^  ce  carps 
86  combme  avec  les  alcalis  sans  les  decomposer,  et  foime  des  sal- 
fures  d'  oxide."  This  appears  to  rae  so  probable,  that  I  shall  here 
preserve  a  notice  of  what  were,  heretolore,  regarded  as  allniline 
sulphurets. 

1.  Farmed  by  fiuian  of  ndphur  wiih  the  base^  or  decompoatioa 
of  a  sulphate  by  ignition  with  charcoal  powder.* 

2.  Of  a  Kverf  color j  if  formed  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  greemA 
yettoWf  if  with  their  carbonates. 

3*  Inod4>roui^  tohUe  dry. 

4.  Decomposed  by  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than  that  by  whidi 
they  were  formed,  sulphur  being  sublimed,  and  the  base  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Chemists  and  physicians^  were  accustomed  to  use  these  jvepara- 
tions  in  solution,  but  they  then  ceased  to  be  true  sulphurets ;  for  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  generated,  and  they  passed  to  a  new  condi- 
tion; that  of  die  sulphuretted  hydro-sulphurets.  In  making  the 
preparations,  it  is  of  litde  importance  whether  we  boil  the  base  and 
sulphur  together,  or  melt  them  together,  and  then  dissolve  them ;  or 
whether  we  dissolve,  in  hot  water,  the  readuum  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphates,  by  ignition  with  charcoal ;  for,  in  either  case, 
by  the  decomposidon  of  water,  we  obtain  a  compound  conlainiiig 
sulphuretted  or  bi-sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  fetia,  and  acrid,  and 
liberates  by  the  action  of  adds,  precipitated  sulphur  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas.  In  all  these  cases  also  there  is  a  generation, 
probably  from  die  oxygen^  of  the  water,  of  some  of  the  acids  of  sul- 
phur, and  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  especially  if  the  solution  is 
kept  m  loosely  stopped  vessels,  the  substances  pass  to  the  condition 
of  sulphite  or  sulphate,  ||  and  thus  lose  their  peculiar  properdes. 

n.  Sulphurets  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  aHa- 
line  earths. 


*  In  the  latter  case  they  were  left  io  mixture  with  the  charcoal,  and  cooM  i 
ly  be  exhibited  pure  ;  it  now  appears  that  a  metallic  aulpburet  is  prodaoed  In  this 
manner. 

t  Therefore  called,  in  the  old  language  of  chemistry,  hepar  sulphuris  or  lirer  of 
sulphur. 

t  Physicians  prepare  the  sulphuret  of  potash  by  taking  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
potash  or  pearl  ashes,  equal  quantities ;  they  are  melted  in  a  covered  crucible  or 
akillet,  and  then  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  but  are  dissolved  for  use,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  drams  in  a  pint  of  rain  water,  and  this  is  used  as  an  external  wa^.  A  table 
spoonful  is  taken  for  a  dose,  twice  in  a  day ;  used  for  a  variety  of  eruptioDS,  scald  head, 
psora,  &c.  In  pulmonary  consumption  it  may  be  given,  in  the  above  manner  or  in 
form  of  pills,  from  two  to  five  grains  for  a  dose,  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  a  day. 
It  removes  or  diminishes  the  hectic  fever :  it  has  been  used  internally  as  an  antidote 
against  metallic  poisons  and  to  check  excessive  salivations  from  mercury. — CfemCd. 

§  Vauquelin  supposed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali. 

II  The  preparation  from  the  decomposed  sulphate  of  baryta,  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  passing  back  to  the  condition  of  sulphate,  and  it  often  presents  distiiict 
prismatic  crytals. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  many^of  the  compibunds  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  sulphurets  of  the  oxides  of  metallic  bases,  were 
really  sulphurets  of  the  metals  themselves,  and  it  is  now  clearly  as- 
certained that  they  are  formed  in  the  following  modes  and  circum- 
stances. 

1.  Byfuiion  of  the  metallic  base  with  sulphur,  or  bypassing  its 
vapor  over  the  metai,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube;  the  union  often 
takes  place  with  the  disengagement  of  much  heat  and  light,  resem- 
bling a  combustion,  and  by  many  it  is  regarded  as  sucIk  Potassium 
and  sodium  are  the  only  alkaline  bases  which  we  are  able  to  try  in 
this  way  ;*  the  same  thing  happens  with  silicium. 

2.  By  heating  the  metallic  bases  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  goij 
when  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  metal,  often  wi&  appearance  of 
combustion,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  is  liberated ;  potassium  and  sodi- 
um exhibit  this  phenomenon  remarkably. 

3.  By  passing  the  same  gas,  or  its  solution  in  water,  into  the  metal' 
ic  solution,  when  sulphurets  are  precipitated  ;  those  metals  that  are 
not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  namely,  iron,  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt  and  uranium,  are,  like  all  the  other  metallic  solu- 
tions, precipitated  as  sulphurets,  by  the  hydro-sulphurets  of  potassa 
and  ammonia. 

4.  By  heating  sulphur  to  ignition  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal;  the 
oxygen  escapes  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sulphur 
combines  with  the  metal. 

5.  By  igniting  the  sulphate  of  an  aikaline  oxide  with  eharooal 
powder, \  or  by  passing  the  hydrogen  gas  over  the  ignited  sulphate  ; 
all  the  sulphates  of  these  bodies  are  thus  reduced  at  a  white  heat  and 
if  fusible,  very  quickly.  Perhaps  the  true  limit  between  the  sul- 
phurets of  the  fixed  alkalies  nnd  alkaline  earths,  and  of  their  metallic 
bases,  will  be  found  below  a  red  heat  for  the  former,  and  at  or  above 
it  for  the  latter.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  true  metallic  sul- 
phurets are  formed,  when  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  igni-* 
ted  with  sulphur,  or  when  a  sulphate  is  decomposed,  at  a  sinular 
temperature,  by  charcoal  or  hydrogen.} 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  by 
charcoal,  the  gases  disengaged  are  found  to  contain  the  whole  of  the 


"*  Of  the  common  metals  a  Dumber,  as  iron,  copper,  lead  and  bismuth,  exhii>it  this 
phenomenon  in  a  striking  manner ;  the  two  former  shew  it  in  a  glass  vessel. 

t  Mr.  Berthier  enclosed  tbe  sulphate  in  a  covered  crucible  lined  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal  powder. 

t  The  limits  of  this  woric  do  not  allow  me  to  cite  more  in  detail,  the  labors  of  Vau- 
quelin,  Ann.  de  Chtm.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  VI,  1817,  or  those  of  Gay-Lussac,  Id.  or 
of  Berthier,  Id.  Vol.  XXII,  or  of  Berzelius,  Vol.  XX.  A  perspicuous  statement 
drawn  from  these  authorities,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Turner's  Chemistry,  2d  Ed, 
p.  8S8 ;  I  find  that  it  contains  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  original  memoirs. 

45 
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oxygen  that  existed,  both  in  the  oxidized  base  and  in  tlie  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  when  hydrogen  is  employed,  the  water  produced,  accounts 
in  the  same  manner,  for  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  and  there  is  in  either 
case,  no  loss  of  sulphur,  as  it  all  remains  combined  with  the  metallic 
base  forming  a  true  metallic  sulphuret. 

When  the  sulphurets  of  tlie  metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline  sub- 
stances are  dissolved  in  water,  they  pass  at  once,  to  the  condition  of 
hydro-sulphurets  and  sulphuretted  hydro-sulphurets.  The  decom- 
position of  the  water  appjsars  to  be  the  means  of  efiecting  these 
changes;  its  oxygen  causes  the  metal  to  pass  to  tlie  state  of  oxide,  and 
its  hydrogen  with  a  part  of  the  sulphur  iorms  sulphuretted  or  bi-sul- 
nhuretted  hydrogen  ;  some  of  the  acids  of  sulphur  are  also  formed. 
When  a  sulphuret  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  by  charcoal  and  heat,  and  subsequent  addition  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, there  is  produced,  from  a  strong  solution,  a  very  copious  and 
sudden  deposition  of  white  crystalline  plates  of  hydro-sulphuret  of 
baryta,  while  a  part  of  the  fluid  appears  to  remain  in  the  condition  of 
sulphuretted  hydro-sulphuret  or  bi-hydro-sulphuret  of  barjrta.  Sul- 
phurous acid  or  hjrpo-sulphurous  acid  is  also  produced,  and  combin* 
mg  with  a  portion  of  the  oxidized  base  contributes  to  expel  more  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

In  concluding  this  rather  complicated  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  to  the  recollection  of  the  learner,  that  the  following  are  its  great 
divisions. 

!•  Sulphuretted  and  hi-sulphuretted  hydrogen^  containing  sulphur 
dissolved  in  hydrogen ;  one  proportion  in  the  former,  and  two  m  the 
latter. 

2.  HydrO'SulphuretSf  consisting  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  an 
oiddized  metallic  base*  of  an  alkaline  substance ;  in  other  words,  of 
an  alkali  or  an  earth.f 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydro-tulphuretSj  consisting  of  bi-sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  oxidized  metallic  bases,  viz.  alkalies  and  earths ;  pro- 
babty  containing  also  variable  proportions  of  sulphur  dissolved,  besides 
what  is  united  to  the  hydrogen. 

4.  Sulphurets  of  the  alkalies  and  earths^  formed  below  ignition. 

5.  Sulphurets  of  metallic  bases^  formed  above  ignition  and  con- 
taining no  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  any  uncombined  sulphur. 


*  Ammonia  being  always  excepted  as  having  a  diflerent  constitution,  but  still,  it 
Iorms  a  true  bydro-sulphuret,  and  one  of  the  most  useful, 
t  The  common  metals  arc  not  here  brought  into  view. 
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Sec.  II. — Carbon — carbo — Latiii. 

1.  Its  importance  and  wide  diffusion. 

(a.)  An  element  of  great  interestj  diffiised  through  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  largely  in  the  mineral,  either  in  the  form  of 
carbon  or  carbonic  acid,  free  or  combined. 

(6.)  Knaum  to  the  ancients. — ^Theophrastus  Eresius,  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Aristotle,  mentions  charcoal  300  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  Pliny  describes  the  process  of  burning  it.* 

2.  Principal  natural  forms  and  varieties. 

(a.)  Diamond. — ^It  differs  from  charcoal,  in  being  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  electricity,  and  in  nearly  all  its  physical  properties ;  HiU  it 
is  pure  crystallized  carbon. 

The  proof  rests  on  the  fact^  that  it  is  entirely  combustible;  that  it 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid gas^  without  any  other  product;  and 
that  it  forms  steel  by  cementation  with  soft  m)n.f  The  combustion 
is  effected  without  difficulty,  in  pure  oxygen  gas ;  under  the  compound 
blowpipe,  and  in  melted  nitre.  It  differs  from  charcoal  more  in 
its  state  of  aggregation,!  than  in  its  chemical  relations.  StiD  it  is 
much  harder  than  we  imagine ;  a  mass  of  vegetable  charcoal  is  light, 
because  a  great  quantiQr  of  matter  has  been  expelled  in  the  aeri- 
form state,  and  thus  the  substance  is  made  to  appear  both  soft  and 
light ;  but  its  integrant  particles<^  are  hard,  as  will  be  peceived  by 
grinding  them  between  plates  of  window  glass  which  they  will 
scratch,  and  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Leslie,  that 
the  sp.  gr.  of  charcoal  is  really  greater  than  that  of  the  diamond. 
Carbon  exists  in  a  transparent  state,  in  the  oils  and  in  alcohol,  and  in 
crystals  of  white  sugar,  from  all  of  which  it  is  easily  developed,  by 
heat,  acids,  and  other  agents ;  it  is  found  also  in  several  gases. 

Ji.)  Plumbago,  or  black  lead. — ^The  proof  that  this  is  nearly  pure 
^Hm,  is  the  same  ;  it  produces  carbonic  acid  by  combustion,  and 
there  is  only  a  small  residuum  of  iron  and  earthy  impurities.  || 

(c.)  Anthracite. — ^The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  this :  it 
i$  nearly  pure  carbon. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  globules  which  I  obtained 
in  1823,  from  the  plumbago  and  anthracite,  by  the  deflaerator,  arose 
in  part,  from  the  earths  present  in  these  minerals ;  but  with  charcoal, 
I  conceive  it  to  have  been  otherwise,  (see  note,  p.  358,)  and  the 


•  Phrkes'  Essays,  Vol.  I»  896.  f  Pbil.  Trans.  1815,  p.  371. 

t  Charcoal  is  not  more  different  from  diamond,  than  clay  or  pure  pulverulent  alu- 
mina is  from  the  sapphire ;  or  chalk  from  Iceland  crystal ;  or  pulverulent  magnesia, 
from  ihe  same  in  the  boracite ;  or  than  quartz  nectique,  (swimming  flint,)  from  rock 
crystal. 

§  So,  the  integrant  particles  of  pumice  stone  and  tripoli  are  hard,  although  tha 
mass  is  soft,  and  that  of  the  former  Is  very  light. 

II  For  its  analysis,  see  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  A,  p.  102. 
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compound  blowpipe,  evidently  ^ected  the  fusion  of  tlie  entire  plam- 
bago,  includmg  die  carbon,  the  earths  and  iron.* 

(rf.)  Bituminous  coai.. — The  biuis  ^tiUi  ii  carbonj  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  coak,  is  obtained,  after  the  bitumen,  the  inflammable 
gas,  and  other  volatile  ingredients  have  been  expelled  by  heat,  h 
contains  some  earfhy  and  metallic  impurities,  but  bums  away  ahnoat 
entirely  in  oxygen  gas,  producing  carbonic  acid. 

3.  Artificial  charcoal. 

(a.)  Charcoal  m,  after  the  diamond,  the  purest  form  of  carbon  ;  k 
is  prepared  in  the  large  way,  by  a  smothered  combustion  of  bSlets  of 
wood,  properly  arranged,  so  as  to  admit  a  very  partial  supply  of  air, 
through  holes  at  the  bottom  ;  the  pile  is  covered  with  turf,  earth  or 
clay,  except  a  few  spiracles,  or  one  hole  at  the  top ;  and  these  are 
stopped,  when  the  dark  smoke  is  replaced  by  clear  whitish  clouds. 
The  emission  of  volatile  matter,  consisting  of  inflammable  gases,  va- 
por of  oik,  and  water,  and  pyroligneous  acid,  and  other  things,  chem* 
ically  or  mechanically  raised,  finally  ceases ;  and  the  heap  is  siiflered 
graduaUy  to  cool,  which  takes  several  days  or  weeks,  according  to  its 
size. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is,  that  the  combustion  of  a  por- 
tion of  die  wood  produces  strcmg  ignition  in  the  remainder,  and  tboB 
expels  every  thing  volatile. 

(fr.)  Its  formation  may  be  shewn,  by  plur^ng  small  pieces  of  wood 
beneath  melted  lead  or  tin^f  or  beneath  sand  heated  to  redness  in  a 
crucible,  in  a  furnace ;{  when  cold,  it  should  be  immediately  removed, 
and  corked  up  for  use. 

(c.)  Prepared  also  in  cast  iron  cylinders ,  for  the  manufacture  of 
gun  powder,^  and  the  charcoal  is  the  same  from  whatever  wood  pre- 
pared, althoudi  alder,  dog-wood,  and  willow  have  been  heretofore 
preferred.  The  cylinders  are  placed  across  a  furnace,  and  there  is 
vent  only  for  the  aerial  matter,  consisting  of  inflammable  gas,  pyro- 
ligneous acid  II  and  tar,  all  of  which  are  useful  products. 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  Black,  brittle,  shining,  inodorous,  and  earily  pulverized ;  k 
is  so  porous  that  it  is  easy  to  blow  through  it. 


*  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  YI,  p.  362. 

i  Arrangement  for  class  exhibition, — A  small  earthen  furnace,  filled  with  bam- 
ioff  diarcoal,  U  supported  by  bricks  or  a  alone  upon  a  table,  and  upon  this  resta  a  larve 
ladle  nearly  full  of  melted  lead,  which  should  be  nearly  red  hot,  and  the  wood  held 
by  small  tongs  is  plunged  beneath  it;  the  fluid  metal  will  boil  YehemeaUy,  and  Uie 
inflammable  gas,  may  be  fired  as  it  rises ;  when  all  is  quiet,  the  charcoal  is  devel- 
oped, and  may  be  cooled  beneath  mercury.  |  Aikin,  Vol.  11,  235. 

§  Or  still  more  neatly,  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  wood  in  platiua  foil,  and  holding  io 
the  flame  of  alcoholic  lamp.  The  liberated  gases  take  fire  and  bum  brilliantly,  and 
well  formed  charcoal  remains  within. — J.  G. 

I)  The  charcoal  made  in  this  manner,  is  kept  from  the  air  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  gun  powder ;  it  has  not  more  than  half  the  specific  gravity  of 
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(b.)  Dnehanged  by  heat^  in  ckwed  vessels,  e^tcept  that  it  grows 
firmer,  and  harder,  and  bladcer,  and  shrinks^  it  will  then  very  de- 
cidedly scratch  glass,  and  wear  a  file.*  With  the  best  {Meces,  one 
cim  write  his  name  on  window  glass. 

U.)  Unaltered  by  air  aiul  watery  and  exempt  fi*om  decay. 

(a.  If  well  prepared,  it  conducts  dectrkity^  but  is  a  bad  conduc-^ 
lor  of  heat.f 

(e.)  When  once  thoroughly  made,  it  retains  for  a  long  time, 
its  power  of  conducting  electricity.  Heated  withoot  contact  of  ab, 
it  emits  infiammahle  gases  and  mtr(^en.% 

{/,)  J^fier  being  ignitedj  it  absorbs  gases  without  alteration  ;^  tfais^ 
is  shewn  by  placing  on  the  qoicksilver  bath,  a  piece  recently  extin^ 
guisbed,  and  covered  by  a  jar.  This  power  is  much  diminished  by 
puh«riziii^  the  charcoal.  The  following  are  the  results  of  Sans-' 
sure,  with  box  wood  charcoal,  the  most  powerful  species  ;  the  time 
was  firom  24  to  36  hours ;  the  charcoai  was  first  ignited,  cooled  in 
mercury,  and  then  placed  in  the  gas. 

Gaseous  ammonia  90  times  the  volume  of  the  charcoal ;  do.  mn* 
riatic  acid  85 ;  sulphurous  acid  65  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  65 ; 
nitrons  oxide,  40 ;  carbonic  oxide,  35 ;  olefiant  gas,  35 ;  carbonic 
oxide,  9.42 ;  oxygen,  9.25  ;  a2sote,  f.d  ;  light  gas  from  moist  charcoal 
5. ;  hydrogen,  1.75  ;  very  light  charcoal  scarcely  absorbs  at  all. 

The  power  of  absorption  in  charcoal  bears  no  relation  to  its  chemi- 
cal attraction  for  the  gas  or  vapor,  which,  by  heating  the  charcoal,  is 
in  general  recovered  unaltered. 

Those  gases  that  cannot  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  are 
the  least  absorbed  by  charcoal,  and  the  reverse  is  true,  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  condensed.    Vapors 


commou  charcoal ;  although  better  for  gun  powder,  it  is  not  preferred  by  the  iron 
manufacturer.  The  loppings  of  young  trees,  called  crop  wood,  are  now  generally 
used  in  England.  Abundance  of  a  substance  like  tar  is  produced,  which  Mr.  Parkes 
says  is  an  excellent  pr^ervative  of  wood,  against  decay  and  insects.-^Essays,  Vol. 
I,  p.  399. 

The  proportion  of  charcoal  obtained  from  different  woods  varies  from  15  to  28  per 
cent ;  me  average  of  21  trials  gave  nearly  20  per  cent. — Parkes*  Essays,  Vol.  I, 
p.  406. 

Fir  gave  18.17,  lignum  vite  17.26,  box  20.25,  beech  15,  oak  17.40,  mahogany 
15.76. — Allen  and  Pepys.    For  a  fuller  table,  see  p.  368. 

Wood,  burned  in  the  open  air  leaves  only  about  1  •200th,  or  1 -260th  of  the  wood, 
but  the  charcoal  is  said  to  contain  l-SOth  of  its  weight  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts. — 
Tamer. 

*  Even  in  its  common  state^  good  charcoal  will  wear  window  glass. 

f  Lampblack  is  prepared  from  the  combustion  of  oils  and  resins.  We  may  col- 
lect it  by  receiving  Ums  smoke  of  a  lamp  upon  a  saucer,  or  by  burning  a  i^ece  of 
pine  knot  or  rosin,  under  suspended  sacking.  In  the  arts,  the  refuse  resm  and  pitch 
are  burned  in  a  peculiar  furnace,  furnished  with  long  flues,  terminating  in  a  close 
chamber,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  covered  with  porous  cloth  to  catch  the  soot. 

t  Mem.  d'  Arcuell,  T.  II,  p.  484. 


§.  Jour.  d«  Phys.  T.  XXIll,  and  LVIII,  and  Ann.  de  Chim.  T.  XXXII. 
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are  more  easily  absorbed  than  gases,  and  liquids  more  easily  still.  It 
evidently  depends  upon  the  porous  form  of  the  charcoal,  and  plum- 
bago does  not  possess  it  at  all.  The  power  seems  to  be  analagous 
to  that  of  capillary  attraction  in  other  solids.  When  oxygen  is  ab* 
sorbed,  carbonic  acid  is  formed  at  the  end  of  several  months  ;  if  char- 
coal is  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
or  to  oxygen  gas,  sulphur  is  evolved,  and  water  formed,  the  gas 
bemg  destroyed,  and  considerable  heat  produced,  so  as,  in  some 
cases,  to  produce  in  a  few  minutes,  detonation  with  oxygen  gas,  and 
more  or  less  heat  is  always  evolved  when  gases  are  absorbed  by  char- 
coal.* In  general  after  24  hours,  the  absorption  is  not  increased,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  oxygen  gas,  which  goes  on  absorbing  for  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  is  easily 
extracted  by  the  air  pump,  and  during  its  extrication,  cold  is  pro- 
duced. Charcoal  which  has  absorbed  a  gas  will  give  it  out  en- 
tirely by  being  heated  again,  and  very  strikingly  with  ebullition,  by 
plungmg  it  into  boiling  hot  water.  The  charcoal  can  be  as  effect- 
ually prepared  for  absorbmg  gases  by  the  air  pump  as  by  ignition.f 
This  property  is  common  more  or  less  to  all  porous  bodies ;  asbes- 
tos, silk,  meerschaum,  adhesive  slate,  agaric  mineral,  wool,  linen 
thread,  plaster  of  Paris  solidified  by  water,  &c«  have  been  made  sub- 
jects of  simUar  experiments,  j; 

(g-.)  By  exposure  to  the  air^  charcoal  increases  in  weighty  by  ab- 
sorption of  water,  air,  8tc.,  f  of  which  is  water.§  By  a  week's  ex- 
posure, lignum  vitse  gained  9.6  per  cent.,  fir  12.0,  box  14.0,  beech 
16.3,  oak  16.5,  mahogany  18.0. — Alien  and  Pepys, 

(A.)  Ir^usible  by  any  heat  which  we  can  apply,  eoccq^t  that  of  gal- 
tMint!»7i.j| 

(t.)  Insoluble  in  water,  although  at  a  red  heat,  it  decomposes  that 
fluid,  (vide  carburetted  hydrogen.) 


*  Proportioned  io  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  absorption;  25^  in  the  case  of  car- 
bonic acid, 
t  Quere — Whether  also  for  conducting  galvanism,  and  for  antiseptic  agency  ? 
t  Turner,  2d  Ed.  p.  285,  and  VaseUin  Sweigger's  Jour. 

J  Charcoal  absorbs  from  air  more  oxygen  than  nitrogen ;  when  recently  ignited 
confined  in  air,  over  mercury,  it  left  only  8  per  cent. ;  and  if  from  a  state  of 
full  ignition,  it  be  plunged  into  water,  and  then  confined  in  air  over  mercury,  the 
oxvgen  is  nearly  or  quite  all  absorbed,  leaving,  as  is  said,  pure  nitrogen.  We  are  not 
iniormed  whether  the  pure  oxygen  can  be  recovered  by  heating  the  charcoal. 

II  Hision  qf  charcoal  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hare's  Deflagrator.  The  poles  being  ter- 
minated by  well  prepared  charcoal,  a  knob  effused  matter  appears  on  the  copper  or 
nentive  pole,  sometimes  half  an  Inch  in  length,  while  a  cavity,  correspondmg  in 
position,  appears  on  the  zinc  or  positive  pole,  and  if  the  pieces  are  made  to  change 
places,  the  knob  and  cavity  are  transferred  from  side  to  side.  The  knob  appears 
to  come  from  the  opposite  pole,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the  charcoal.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  bum,  but  if  heated  either  in  oxygen  gas  by  the  sun's  rays,  or 
in  oommon  air,  or  mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  it  produces  carbonic 
acid.  On  an  ignited  iron  in  tte  air,  it  wastes  slowly  away.  It  is  smooth  and  glis- 
tening, with  semi-metallic  hues;  its  color  gray,  or  almost  black;  not  fibrous  or 
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(y.)  Plunged  into  mercury,  or  merely  resting  on  it,  it  absorbs 
much  of  that  metal  into  its  pores. 

{k,)  Heated  in  contact  with  common  air^  it  bums  away  entirely; 
very  rapidly ^  and  wholly,  if  immersed  in  oxygen  gas  in  sufficient 
quantity.  A  piece  of  charred  bark  burns  best,  and  with  lively  scin- 
tillations. 

(/.)  Sulphuric  acid  boiled  on  charcoal  powder  is  decomposed,  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  liberated. 

(m.)  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  by  charcoal,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  its  action  on  sulphuric  acid. 

(n.)  To  prepare  charcoal  for  darijication  ;  take  that  which  is  well 
burned,  pulverize  and  sift  it ;  heat  it  strongly  away  from  the  air,  as 
in  a  crucible  with  a  small  hole  in  the  cover,  or  covered  with  sand ; 
it  must  then  be  bottled  tight,  till  it  is  wanted. 

(o.)  Tincture  ofalkanet^  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  weD  pre- 
pared charcoal,  and  simmered  over  the  fire,  and  then  thrown  upon  a  fil- 
ter, comes  through  perfectly  limpid.  Mixed  with  common  vinegar  or 
wine,  a  thick  froth  rises,  and  the  liquors  are  clear  after  filtration.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  boil  the  vinegar  upon  the  charcoal. 

ip.)  Ditch,  sink,  or  puddle  water,  or  even  that  of  a  surgeon's  tub 
lus  rendered  limpid,  inodorous,  and  insipid ;  and  rancid  oils  are 
restored  bv  repeated  filtration  through  charcoal. 

{q,)  The  prepared  charcoal  is  an  excellent  dentifrice ;  that  from 
the  shell  of  the  cocoa  nut  is  preferred  ;  the  charcoal  of  tlie  kernels 
of  nut  firuit  is  very  delicate,  and  that  of  carbonized  wheat  bread  is 
very  good.* 

/r.)  Solutions  of  impure  acid  of  tartar,  crude  tartar,  crude  nitre, 
ana  other  salts  are  rendered  colorless  by  being  boiled  with  charcoal 
powder,  and  are  thus  made  to  crystallize  in  snow  white  purity. 

(*.)  Impure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sublimed  from  an  equal  weight 
of  charcoal  powder,  is  rendered  white  and  deprived  of  its  foetid 
smeQ.  Charcoal  also  destroys  the  heavy  sickening  odor  arising  firom 
oiled  and  gummed  silks,  such  as  those  of  which  hat  cases  and  um- 
breDa  coverings  are  made,  and  it  speedily  removes  any  impleasant 


porous ;  it  has  no  resemblance  to  charcoal ;  sinks  as  readily  in  strong  sulphuric 
add,  as  it  before  floated  on  water  with  iti  volume  half  out ;  its  gravity  was  there- 
fore increased  four  times,  compared  with  the  chareoal  in  mass. 

This  observation  was  iirst  made  by  myself  in  March  1823,  and  has  been  repeat- 
ed many  times  since  ;  with  a  powerful  deflagrator,  it  oonstanUy  occurs.  The  sub- 
stance resembles  greatly,  the  residuum  found  in  the  iron  gas  botUes,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  proceeds  from  the  volatilization  and  fusion  of  the 
charcoal  along  with  whatever  foreign  substances  it  may  contain.  The  objections 
of  Prof.  Vanuxem  seem  to  have  related  to  a  different  substance. — ^Am.  Jour.  Vol. 
IV,  p.  871. 

*  Soot  is  one  of  the  very  best  dentifrices;  for,  besides  the  carbon,  there  are  the 
detergent  ammoniacal  salts,  and  a  bitter  principle,  and  other  active  agents. 
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effluvium  from  clotlies,  be.  by  bebg  wrapped  in  them.     **  It  also 
sweetens  bilge  water." 

(t.)  Malt  spirits,  distilled  from  charcoal  are  deprived  of  dieir  dior 
greeable  flavor ;  if  too  much  charcoal  is  used,  the  q>irit  is  decoiD- 
posed,  as  is  vinegar  also.  Charcoal,  for  this  purpose,  is  prepared 
by  heating  it  red  hot  m  a  furnace  ;  it  is  then  ground  in  a  mill  aad 
barrelled  or  put  to  immediate  use  by  having  the  spirit  placed  over  a. 

(tt.)  Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  the  spirit  macerated  tor  eight  or  ten 
days  on  two  ounces  of  charcoal,  is  improved  in  flavor. 

(r.)  Water  become  putrid  m  casks,  is  restored  by  fihratioa 
through  charcoal,  especiaUy  if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added. 

(w.)  The  odor  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  resins  and  balsams  is  not 
destroyed  by  charcoal,  although  their  color  is ;  essential  culs  do  not 
lose  their  smell. 

( 07.)  Distilled  waters  and  many  vegetable  tinctures,  and  linnus, 
ana  mdigo,  and  other  lakes  and  pigments,  become  colorless  when 
their  aqueous  solutions  are  filtered  through  charcoal. 

(y.)  Gtmi-resins,  as  opium,  assafcetida,  &c.  suspended  in  water, 
lose  their  odors. 

(z.)  Tabted  meat  is  restored  by  rubbing  or  boiling  it  with  charcoal 
powder ;  and  if  daily  renewed,  it  preserves  meat  from  putre&ctioa. 

(aa.)  The  inside  of  water  cades  is  charred  to  presenre  the  waier 
from  putridity  in  long^  voyages,  and  the  ends  of  posts  to  keep  them 
from  rotting. 

{bb.)  The  facts  under  (i.)  and  («.)  are  true  of  rum  aad  other 
vaneties  of  ardent  spirit. 

Ycc.)  Prc^p^  proportion  is  essential  to  success  in  these  experimoits. 

{dd.)  The  same  portion  of  charcoal,  if  re-ignited,  may  be  used 
repeatedly. 

(ee.)  Animal  charcoal  is  a  more  powerful  antiseptic  than  vegeta- 
ble; it  is  obtained  bv  calcming  bones  in  close  vessels.^ 

(ff.)  Charcoaly  ii  ludisturbed  when  m  the  act  of  being  formed, 
preserves  the  organization  of  the  substance  from  which  ii  is  derived^ 
**  the  wire  marks  of  paper  and  the  thread  of  Iben,  are  still  seen  with 
distinctness,''  after  being  carefully  burned. 

Grams  of  wheat  and  rye  charred  in  Herculaneum,  by  the  volcanic 
erupdon,  A.  D.  79,  were  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
an  arrow  head  has  been  charred  so  as  to  preserve  the  form  of  the 
feather. — Parkes. 

{gg»)  The  charcoal  of  the  heaviest  v)Ood  requires  most  air,  cmd 
gives  ike  most  heat,  and  is  best  fitted  for  the  reduction  of  metallic 
oxides ;  "  while  lighter  wood  preserves  a  glowing  heat  with  a  less 
draught  of  air."    If  wood  be  stripped  of  its  bark  before  it  is  carbon- 


*  Ann.  dc  Chim.  79,  80 ;  Jour,  of  Science,  IV,  367. 
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ized,  it  does  not  crackle  and  fly.  For  black  crayons,  willow  affi>rd8 
the  best  charcoal,  it  being  unmirmly  soft.  Ivory  black  is  the  coal  of 
ignited  ivory  prepared  in  close  vessels ;  the  common  ivory  black  is 
often  made  from  bones. 

(hk.)  The  durability  of  charcoal  is  seen  in  the  figures  on  the  dial 
plates  of  steeples,  which  often  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  while  the  rest  of 
the  wood,  painted  white,  is  worn  away. 

(n.)  Lampblackj  ignited  in  a  crucible,  and  cooled  before  it  is  un- 
covered, and  the  charcoal  which  is  procured  bypassing  the  vapor  <f 
oUs  or  of  alcohol  through  ignited  tubes^  is  the  purest  carbon  that 
art  can  prqpare.  It  is  «n  impalpable  black  powder,  and  more  than 
twice  as  heavy  as  water.* 

{]}.)  Bistre^  a  beautiful  brown  pigment,  is  prepared  from  an 
aqueous  infaion  of  wood  soot. 

(kk.)  Ammal  diarcoal  is  more  dense  and  less  combustible  than  ve- 
geiabUy  and  contains  phosphate  of  iron ;  it  is  distinguished  from  ve- 
getable, as  the  latter  bums  on  an  ignited  iron  into  white  ashes,  form- 
ing a  bitterish  liquor  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  residuum  of  animal 
matter  is  much  less  soluble,  and  forms  a  compound  having  a  very  dif- 
ferent taste.f 

(S.)  Charcoal  is  very  effectual  in  depriving  treade  or  molasses  of 
its  peculiar  taste;  twenty  four  pounds,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  six  pounds  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  were  entirely  deprived  of  the  empyreumatic  taste  and  smeO, 
and  being  strained  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  hi^d  the 
flavor  of  good  sugar. ;(  Honey  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  vrith  die  same  effect^ 

(mm.)  The  due  preparation  of  charcoal  is  of  the  last  consequence 
to  success  in  these  operations. — Common  charcoal  is  almost  inert ;  it 
is  indispensable  that  it  be  fresh  made ;  or  re-ignited,  and  that  it  be 
secluded  firom  the  air  till  it  is  used. 

{nn,)  Charcoal  is  used  in  polishing  brass  and  copperplates  and 
lanthom  leaves ;  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  drawings,  and  in  giving 
some  peculiar  tints  to  glasses  colored  in  imitation  of  the  gems.|| 

(oo.)  TTie  ancients  Imew  that  charcoal  unU  not  decay. -^Tbe  piles 
driven,  more  than  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  founding  the  tem- 
ple of  Ephesus,  were  charred,  and  those  that  support  the  houses 


*  Davy's  Elements,  p.  299.    A  very  pure  charcoal  is  prepared  also  from 
and  starch. 

t  Parkes'  Essays,  Vol.  I,  p.  414. 

t  Charcoal  has  heen  applied  to  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out 
lor  it  some  years  aeo  in  London.  Mr.  Parkes  says,  that  finer  loaves  of  sugar  thaa 
were  manufactured  at  any  other  estahlishment  in  London,  were  as  he  supposes,  pro- 
duced in  this  manner. 

§  Parkes*  Essays,  Vol.  I,  p.  419.  ||  Parkes. 
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in  Venice  had  undet^poe  the  same  process.  Dr.  Robbaon,  in  bis  in- 
Uoduetioii  to  Dr.  Bkck*s  lectures,  says,  ^' About  forty  years  ago^  t 
number  of  pointed  stakes  were  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Tbatnes^ 
in  the  very  spot  where  Tacitus  says  that  the  Britons  6xed  a  vast 
mimb^  of  such  stakes,  to  prevent  Julius  Cesar  from  passing  his 
army  over  by  that  ford.  They  were  all  charred  to  a  consideraiile 
dep^,  and  retained  their  form  completely ;  and  were  so  firm  at  the 
heart,  that  a  vast  number  of  knife  handles  were  maaufactiflred  from 
theei,  and  told  a»  antiqyet^  at  a  high  price.''* 

h.  PoLABiTT. — Electro-positive ;  it  is  attracted  to  the  negative  poie. 

6.  CoMBiNiNd  wxioHT  6,  hydrogen  being  1. 

7.  Medical  and  other  uses. — A  preference  is  entertained  fay 
seme  for  Charcoal  made  from  particular  substances,  as  from  cedar  or 
cork ;  it  should  be  newly  prepared  or  recently  heated.f  It  is  rhnught 
to  correct  a  vitiated  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  some  stages  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  dysenteiy  and  other 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  dose  cannot  be  critical ;  from 
10  grains  to  a  table  spoonful  may  be  given,  two  or  three  times  a  day.} 
It  is  apfrfied  with  much  advantage  to  foul  ukers,  whose  Cstor  ^  cor- 
rects, and  in  the  form  of  pouldce  to  sores  that  are  tendii^  to 


8.  Misoeixaneous. 

(ff.)  Charcoal  is  said  to  be  better  if  die  bark  is  left  on  the  wood, 
irtuch  should  not  be  split ;  pieces  c^  ax  or  seven  inches  in  diameter 
are  easily  charred.^  Coak  is  the  carbon  of  mineral  coal;  H  b  yr&* 
pared  by  a  process  resembling  in  principle  that  for  charcoal ;  it  pro- 
duces an  intense  fire,  and  is  much  used  in  England  in  the  manafrtt- 
tureS)  especially  of  iron.||  A  charcoal  is  also  extracted  from  peat. 
The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter,  cbarooal 
and  ashes,  in  100  parts  of  different  woods.-— I7re. 


*  I  aaw  one  of  these  itaket  la  the  Biltiih  Muwiub;  the  ehapceel  on  the  ootaUe 

end  the  wood  within,  were  apperenUy  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  drireo. 

t  If  H  ii  to  be  applied  en  a  ml  ulcer  or  sore,  it  shonld  be  taken  red  hot  from  the 
fire,  pulverised  finuaediailely  In  a  aietalUc  martar*  and  used  as  eoeo  as  cold,  and  any 
that  remains  should  be  bottled,  tight  from  the  air.  X  Coze. 

}  It  Is  coDjectared  that  in  the  charring  of  wood,  portions  of  it  are  sometiflMs  cos- 
vetfed  lirte  pyrof horns,  and  that  exploslena  in  powder  mills  may  occasionally  be 
owing  to  this  cause. 

JOnt  ton  of  bituminons  coal  yields  from  700  to  1100  lbs.  of  coak.  Much  bltamen 
other  volatile  products  are  lost  in  the  usual  way  of  charring,  but  Lord  Duiido- 
aald,  bv  heating  the  cod  In  a  range  of  eishteen  or  twenty  stoves,  with  as  little  ac- 
cess of  air  as  possible,  and  conducting  the  smoke  through  horizontal  tunnels,  and 
finally  Into  a  brick  tunnel  100  yards  long,  and  covered  at  top  by  water,  succeeded 
MMifaiing  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  bitumen  in  the  fi>rm  of  Ur;  28  barrels  of  it  yi^Ued 
M  eflir,  and  file  volatile  parts  gave  materials  for  vamUh,  besides  unmonla.— CTre. 
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VolatUe 

Matter. 

Charcoal.  Ashes. 

'      CSiarcoal  t»y 
Proust.        Riimford. 

Oak. 

7«.896 

22.682 

e.428 

20. 

48.06 

Aih, 

si.aeo 

17.972 

0.768 

IT. 

Birdii, 

80.717 

17.491 

1.792 

Norway  Pine, 

80.441 

19.204 

0.365 

20. 
Blaek  Aah. 

44.18 

Mahogmy, 

1«.5» 

26.492 

0.960 

96. 

SycajBore, 

79.20 

19.784 

1.066 

Willow. 

Holly, 

78.92 

19.918 

1.162 

17. 
HeaHofOafc. 

Scotch  Pioe, 

88.095 

16.456 

0.449 

19. 

Beech, 

79.104 

19.941 

0.966 

Elm, 

79.666 

lBJil4 

9.761 

48.27 

Walnut, 

78.521 

20.668 

0.816 

American  Maple, 

79.331 

19.901 

0.768 

Guaiacum. 

42.23 

00.      Blaek  Beech, 

,  77.512 

21.445 

1.068 

24. 

LaburaiuB, 

74.284 

24.566 

1.180 

Poplar. 

Lignum  Vitc, 
Sa&ow, 

72.948 

26.857 

0.600 

48  67 

80.871 

18.497 

1.182 

Lime, 

Chesnut, 

76.304 

28.280 

0.416 

43.59 

(5.)  Charcoal^  in  the  form  oflamphlack  and  plumbago^  is  among  the 
most  enduring  ofpaints^  and  forms  a  firm  body  unth  ou.  Plumbago  is 
used  for  lubricating  macbineiT)  for  making  crucibles,  for  protecting 
iron  from  rust,  and  to  give  it  lustre.  Charcoal  with  oil  forms  print- 
er's ink ;  with  sulphur  and  nitre,  gunpowder ;  with  iron,  by  cementa- 
tion, steel ;  it  is  used  to  exclude  or  to  confine  beat ;  it  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent fuel,  and  it  is  employed  with  advantage,  after  being  thorough* 
ly  ignited,  to  surround  mat  part  of  lightning  rods  which  enters  the 
ground . — Thenar d. 

(c.)  Charcoal  is  of  great  utility  in  reducing  the  metals^  both  in  raisiog 
the  necessary  heat  and  in  detaching  oxygen  from  the  oxides.  Carbon, 
in  the  form  of  diamond  is  the  most  beautiful  of  ornaments,  and  the 
best  substance  to  cut  glass,  and  to  affi)rd  a  cutting  powder  to  poliab  the 
hardest  bodies,  diamond  itself  not  excepted.  The  water  of  me  Seinei 
rendered  turbid  by  mud  in  the  winter,  is  purified  and  made  potable,  by 
passing  through  charcoal,  placed  between  two  layers  oi  sand,  and 
these  between  two  others  of  gravel  and  pebbles. — Id. 

{d,)  It  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  nature  ;  it  exists  in  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies;  in  aJl  the  varieties  of  natural  coal,  and  bitumens, 
and  petroleum  and  naptha ;  in  the  carbonates  of  lime,  and  other  min- 
eral carbonates ;  m  carbonic  acid,  both  free  m  the  air,  and  dissolved 
in  water ;  and  -in  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  and  carbonic  oxide ; 
and  its  chemical  and  natural  history  involves  a  vast  number  of  inter- 
estbg  and  important  facts. 

sulphubet  of  cabbon. 

1.  Preparation. 

(a.)  A  porcelain  tube,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  coated  whb 
fire  lute,  and  partly  filled  with  fragments  of  recently  ignited  charcoal, 
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is  placed  a  litde  inclined  across  a  furnace ;  at  one  end  a  recutvd 
glass  tube  dips  into  water,  aud  the  other  end  is  open.  The  furnace 
being  in  action,  a  fragment  of  sulphur  is  pushed  alcmg  by  a  wire 
to!  it  is  near  the  charcoal,  taking  care  to  exclude  the  air  as  mnchu 
possible ;  the  open  end  of  the  tube  b  then  stopped,  gas  passes  ii 
abundance,  and  a  liquid  coUects  beneath  the  water ;  more  bits  of 
sulphur  may  be  introduced,  till  enough  of  the  liquid  is  obtained,  sod 
it  is  said  that  half  a  pint  may  be  procured  in  a  day. 

Si.)  The  following  process  I  &ad  to  be  a  good  one.  A  tube  o(  iron 
aced  across  Black's  furnace,  as  a  protection  to  a  tube  of  porcda 
which  is  passed  through  it  A  glass  flask  containing  flowers  of  sulpbor, 
coated  with  lute  of  sand,  clay  and  rye  flour,  is  connected  with  one  eak 
of  the  iron  tube,  and  at  the  other  is  a  glass  tube  passing  into  water, 
contained  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  ice.  Pieces  of  charcoal,  receni> 
ly  ignited,  are  placed  in  the  porcelain  tube,  and  heat  is  appKed  hf 
a  chafing  dbh  under  the  flask ;  the  sulphur  is  dowly  vohitiliaed 
through  me  charcoal ;  the  two  combine,  and  the  desired  yellow  liquid 
drops  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  principal  point  is  to  bring 
the  sulphur  into  contact  with  the  charcoal  when  it  is  veiy  hot  and 
has  ceased  to  emit  gases. 

(e.)  Another  process,  stated  also  to  be  a  good  one,  is  to  distil  na- 
tive iron  p3rrites,  (bi-sulphuret  of  iron,)  with  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of 
charcoal  powder. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  After  being  re-distilled  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  100^  or  110^ 
Fahr.,  firom  some  dry  muriate  of  lime  placed  in  a  retort,  it  is  color- 
kiij  transparent  and  limpid;*  its  refractive  power  very  hieh. 

(b.)  Taste  acridy  pungent ^  and  somewhat  aromatic;  smell  nauseovs 
ana  fetid,  but  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  InflaMnmaiUj 
and  its  combustion  produces  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 
Insoluble  in  water, 

(c.)  Sp.  gr.  1.27;  boils  at  106°  or  110°,  does  not  freeze  at  60°; 
very  volatile,  at  63.5  Fahr.  its  vapor  sustains  a  column  of  mercuij 
7.36  inch  high,  and  during  its  evaporation  produces  so  much  cold  a$ 
to  freeze  mercury.  The  tliermometer  ball  is  covered  with  fine  lint, 
moistened  with  the  liquid,  and  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump.     A  spirit  thermometer  at  the  same  time  indicated  —80. 

(a.)  Not  decomposed,  by  heat  alone,  at  any  temperature;  but  it  is 
decomposed  by  being  u-ansmitted  over  ignited  irai  or  copper  turn- 
ings ;  also  bv  peroxide  of  iron ;  or  by  heating  potassium  in  its  vapor, 
when  there  is  a  brilliant  ignition ;  the  sulphur  always  combines  with 
the  metal  and  liberates  the  carbon. 

(e.)  It  is  very  combustible,  and  produces  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acid  4  a  little  sulphur  remains  unbumt     Placed  in  oxygen  gas  or 
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deutoxide  of  mtrogen,  it  renders  it  explosive.     Soluble  in  volatile 
oiby  in  etber  and  in  alcohol,  and  predpitable  by  water. 

(/.)  Evaporation  from  water  causes  it  to  congeal. 

3.  Composition.— 65  sulphur  to  15  carbon^  and  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  2  proportions  of  sulphur  16  X2=32  and  1  carbon  6=38  for  its 
chemical  equivalent.  This  compound  was  called  alcohol  of  sulphur 
by  Lampadius,  its  discoverer.* 

Hybro-xanthic  acid. — (fav^o^,  yellow.) 

The  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  generally  unaffected  by  acids,  but  die 
nitro-muriatic  acid  produces  fiom  it  a  yellow  acid,  whose  nature  is 
not  yet  exacdy  ascertained.f  Its  discoverer,  M.  Zeise,  TCopenha* 
gen,)  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  carbcm  lor  a  base, 
with  hydrogen  for  an  acidifier.  It  combines  with  alkalies,  neutral* 
izing  them,  and  forming  peculiar  crystallizable  salts.  The  subject 
seems  to  need  farther  examination,  j; 

Remark. — ^It  was  announced  last  year,  in  Paris,  that  phosphorus, 
remainmg  six  or  eight  months  in  .bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  attracted 
away  the  sulphur,  and  left  the  carbon  to  crystallize  into  true  dia« 
mond ;  it  was  said  that  the  Parisian  jewellers  pronounced  it  to  be 
genuine,  but  the  latest  accounts  state  that  the  small  crystals  obtained 
appear  to  be  siliceous. 

cabbokic  acid. 

1.  Combustion  of  cabjson  in  various  forms. 

(a.)  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
posed the  diamond  to  be  a  coagulated  combustible,  because  it  re- 
fracted  light  so  powerfully.  This  sagacious  conjecture  has  been  con-* 
firmed  by  the  actual  combustion  of  the  diamond,  and  the  products 
having  been  collected  are  found  to  be  carbonic  acid.§ 


'     •  Crell's  Annalfl,  1796,  IL—Cited  by  Tarner. 

t  Beraelius  supposes  it  to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic,  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
acid  gases. 

X  Ann.  de  Chim.  ct  de  Pbys.  Vol.  XXI,  and  Ann.  Phil.  N.  8.  Vol.  IV.  Th6- 
nard,  5th  ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  440. 

§  The  Emperor  Francis  I,  exposed  a  quantity  of  diarooods  and  rubies  to  an  intense 
heat,  the  rubies  remained  unaltered,  but  the  diamonds  disappeared.  The  Florentine 
academicians,  by  means  of  the  large  burning  glass  of  Tschirbaucen,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Coemo  HI,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  dissipated  several  diamonds  in  the  year  1694. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  with  equal  success  by  Darcet,  Rouelle,  Macquer» 
and  other  French  chemists,  who  ascertained  that  the  diamond  was  not  merely  dis- 
sipated, but  that  it  actually  burnt  with  a  visible  flame.  Count  de  Sternberg,  a 
Bohemian  gentleman,  fastened  a  diamond  to  red  hot  iron,  and  plunged  it  into  oxygen 
gas,  when  the  combustion  of  the  iron  set  fire  to  the  diamond,  which  burnt  witn  a 
yery  brilliant  flame.  Lavoisier  and  Cadet  proved  that  the  diamond  does  not  burn 
after  the  oxygen  gas  is  exhausted.  But  these  experiments  went  only  to  prove  that 
the  diamond  is  combustible.  No  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  products  of  the 
GombustioD,  until  Lavoisier,  in  1777,  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  to  asccrUin  this  point  The  result  was  found  to  be,  that  the  diamond  when 
bamt  In  oxygen  gas,  is  converted  wholly  into  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  conclusfon 
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(b.)  A  ootied  glass  or  poroekin  tube  filled  widi  cbtrOMl  dnc  km 
been  heated  till  it  has  ceased  to  yield  any  gas,  b  pJaoad  across  a  fcr> 
nace  and  ignited ;  one  end  being  ooimectied  with  a  gaamneter  to  af- 
ford oxygen  gas  or  common  air ;  the  other  vriA  a  imeunaanc  a|Ip^ 
atus  to  receive  the  gas ;  by  adding  another  gasometer,  die  gas  mtj 
be  made  to  pass  repeatedly  back  and  Ibrward. 

(c)  Diamond,  charcoal,  plumbago  and  anthracite,  or  any  ( 
of  carbon  may  be  treated  in  the  same  mamMr,  as  was  done  by  J 
Alien  and  Pepys,  m  their  celebrated  eiqperimeatt;  tfaejr  used  a  pb- 
tinttm  tube  to  contain  the  dhunond  and  odier  fonns  of  carikon,  mi 
their  naometere  were  placed  over  mereunr. 

(<I.)  Bum  charcoal  in  a  battle  or  jar  afaaa/gengae  ;  if  a  piece  cf 
well  charred  bark  be  used,  the  combustion  is  attended  with  bfiBiM 
seindllations ;  odierwise  with  only  a  bright  ^w. 

(e.)  Bum  any  kind  oftooodj  or  a  iaper^  in  a  bottie  cf  waipe 
airf  or  of  oxigen  gaSj  and  carioate  oad  wiU  be  fanned,  m»  may  be 
eviooed  by  the  test  of  lime  water,  which  produces  a  milkj  pvaeipf- 

Mw6« 

(f)  Diamond  ie  eatUtf  made  to  bam  under  Ae  tompavmd  hbm- 
f^ptj^  and  wastes  entirely  away.  If  the  combustion  be  stopped  ia 
Its  progress,  the  surface  of  the  diamond  will  be  found,  not  carbomied, 
but  indented  and  dull,  as  if  it  had  been  corroded  and  then  washed. 
In  my  experiments  it  had  the  appearance  of  superficial  fiflaan. 

(f.)  An  elegant  apparatus  for  the  combusdon  of  diamond,  is  fig- 
urea  by  Mr.  Braade,  in  his  dements,  end  copied  by  Dr.  Henry ,\  1^ 
friiich  the  diamond  may  be  burned,  and  the  products  coUecied.  1^ 
combusdon,  it  is  rapidly  diminished,  and  carbonic  acid  is  abundaady 
precipitated  by  admittmg  Ume  water.' 

(A.)  According  to  the  experiments  of  dififerent  eminent  chon- 
ists,|  28  or  29  grains  of  any  pure  •carbon,  require  71  or  72  of  oxy- 
een  and  give  100  carbonic  acid;  201  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  by 
bulk,  re(]^ire  28  or  29  grains  of  charcoal.  Mr.  Dahon  assumes  die 
compotitum  of  carbonic  add  to  be,^  b  round  numbers,  28  earion  to 

ftiAt  diamond  if  carbon,  was  unavoidable.  In  1786,  Gujrtoa  Moireau,  fbund  that 
die  diamond,  when  dropped  into  melted  nitre,  burnt  without  any  residuum,  sod  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  charcoal.  Dr.  Tennant  also  burnt  the  diamond  in  nitre,  and 
found  that  carbonic  add  gas  was  the  only  product — (Phil.  Trans.  1797.)  GuylM 
Morreau  observed,  that  the  diamond  bums  at  three  different  temperatures,  and  ai« 
tfiough  some  of  his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  for  instance,  that  the  cfianiood  euk 
be  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  charcoal,  and  that  charcoal  is  an  oxide  cf 
carbon,  still  he  fully  established  the  fiict  that  diamond  is  by  combustion,  oonveited 
into  carbonic  acid. 

*  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VI,  p.  849.  t  VoL  I,  p.  949, 10th  Gi. 

X  Carbon,  28.60;  oxygen,  7l.40»100.  Cariwn,  27.976;  oxfgen,  72.«94«199. 
Allen  and  Pepys,  Clement  and  Desormes,  WoUaston,  Gay-Lussac,  and  BeraeHos^ 
See  Henry,  10th  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  844. 

§  The  precise  proportions  appear  to  be  72.72  of  oxygen,  and  27.27  of  cmhott, 
which  corresponds  with  2  proportions  of  oxygen  and  of  1  carbon. — Murrojf. 
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72  09jigenj  aad  aD  the  results  ooioe  so  near  to  this,  that  we  may 
venture  to  neglect  the  firactioDS.  The  compotttioD  of  carbonio  acid 
is  a  problem  of  great  importance,  for  whenever  it  is  produced,  we 
infer  the  presence  of  carbon  in  the  proportion  now  stated. 

(L)  Oxygen  ^a«,  by  umiing  vnth  charcoal^  suffers  neither  contra^ 
titm  nor  expamton^  but  increases  in  specific  gravity,  so  that  100 
cubic  inches  weigh,  at  the  medium  temperature  and  pressure,  46.5^ 
gnuufi,  or  about  one  and  a  half  the  weight  of  common  air.* 

These  methods  of  obtainiDg  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  put  m  practier 
only  to  demonstrate  its  composition ;  they  are  never  resorted  to  when* 
die  object  b  to  obtam  the  ^  in  large  quantities ;  then  it  is  always 
extracted  from  some  of  its  natural  combinations. 

3«  Othsr  modes  of  obtaining  oabbonio  acid  oas. 

(a.)  Procured  from  marble  powder^  or  chalk  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.f  The  proportions  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
about  6  parts  by  weight,  of  water,  to  1  acid,  and  1}  marble  powder ; 
apparatus — a  retort,  flask,  or  bottle,  with  a  glass  tube,  bent  twice  at 
r^^  angles,  and  turned  up  at  the  end  of  delivery ;  it  may  be  thrust 
through  a  cork  bored  by  a  tapering  hot  iron ;  the  residuum  will  be 

'  phate  of  lime. 

{&.)  Heat  marble  powder  or  ehaUcj  red  hot,  in  an  iron  bottle;  a 
quart  affords  a  barrel  of  gas,  and  the  residuum  is  brought  aknost  to 
me  oondidon  of  quick  lime. 

3.   DECOMPOSITION. 

(a.)  Decomposed  by  rq^eated  electrical  discharges^  over  mercury; 
becomes  carbonous  oxide,|  and  oxygen  gas. 

The  undecomposed  carbonic  acid,  bemg  washed  out  by  lime  wa* 
ter,  or  potassa,  and  an  electric  discharge  passed  through  the  remain- 
der, it  explodes  and  becomes  agiun  carbonic  acid. 

(&.)  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  being  heated  in 
the  same  manner,  water  and  oxide  of  carbon  are  obtained. 

(c.)  Carbonic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of 
baryta,  «id  probably  strontia,  is  easily  decomposed  by  igniting  the 
pulverized  carbonate  with  iron  filings,  when  oxide  of  carbon  is  pro- 
duced, as  will  be  shewn  in  connexion  with  that  substance. 

(d,)  Potassium  heated  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  m  the  proportioa  of  * 
5  grains  to  3  cubic  inches,  inflames,  and  charcoal  is  precipitated,]] 

*  For  the  stBtements  of  different  writers,  see  Henry. 

t  Muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  2  or  8  parts  of  water,  is  perliapa  preferable,  be- 
eause  the  sulphuric  add  forms  ao  insoluble  oompound  with  &e  Ume,  and  dogs  Ibe 
effervescence. 

t  Whose  propertes  will  be  soon  explained. 

II I  am  accustomed  to  exhibit  this  beautiful  experiment  by  the  feUowiog  arrange* 
ment— A  tlaak»  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  mari>le  powder,  is  fitted  with  a  cork  anil 
tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  through  which  carbonic  add  gas  flows  to  the  boOom^f 
another  flask,  and  eipels  the  air,  or  Sie  gas  may  be  introduced  in  a  similar  mannar 
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(e.)  Curiank  addy  coDtained  b  carbonafe  of  lime,  or  of  soda,  U 
deeompoied  byphotphorutj  and  the  carbon  appears  in  the  fonn  of 
charcoal. 

(f»)  It  is  done  by  takmg  a  glass  tube  i  (tf  an  inch  wide,  and  10 
incties  long ;  it  is  sealed  at  one  end,  and  coated  with  sand  and  day, 
to  withm  an  inch  of  die  end ;  phosphorus  is  placed  there,  and  mar- 
ble powder,  or  better,  carbonate  of  soda,  dried  b  a  aofficient  beat; 
the  part  contabbg  the  carbonate  is  heated  red  hot,  and  then  the 
phosphorus  is  sublimed  through  it,  and  the  heat  contbued  fiir  some 
mnutes ;  charcoal  is  found  mixed  with  a  phosphate.* 

(g.)  in  Dr.  Pearson's  experiment,  200  grains  of  pbospboms,  and 
80O  carbonate  of  soda,  gave  40  grabs  charcoal.f 
*    (A.)  If  phosphorus  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it 
becomes  black  in  consequence  of  the  devebpement  of  charcoal ;  it 
is  done  b  a  small  flask,  and  the  process  occupies  an  hour. 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  Carbonic  acid  ^at  is  fatal  to  animal  life  ;  if  we  coofiDe  a 
mouse  or  other  small  anun^  b  this  gas,  it  will  speedily  die.  Bot^ 
terflies  and  other  bsects  may  be  kiUed  b  this  manner,  or  fay  heat 
abne,  without  bjurbg  their  beauty.  This  gas  kills  both  by  suffiicaT 
tion'and  by  a  deadly  influence  of  its  own. 

i6.)  b  ejctinguisnes  combustion;  lower  a  pendent  candle  idId  k, 
withdrawbg  it  immediately,  drop  it  bto  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  ex- 
tinguished  and  relighted  alternately.     Gbn  powder  burns  in  diis  gas.  j: 


from  8  small  gazometer.  A  trty  of  platinum^  wiUi  a  lamp  ofpolawium,  ia  slipped 
into  the  flask,  taking  care  at  die  same  ttme,  not  to  let  in  Uie  air  or  spill  ^  cariwD- 
ic  acid ;  a  tube,  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  is  then  adapted,  and  dips  into  a  giasa 
containing  mercury ;  live  coals  are  spplied  beneath  the  tray  of  potasainm,  and 
iust  at  the  point  of  the  fusion  of  plate  glass,  the  potassiam  £^ 

Inflames  with  bright  light,  regenerated  potassa  Alls  the 
flask  with  white  fumes,  and  charcoal  precipitates,  loix-  ^_  C 

•d  with  the  potassium.  A  green  flask  would  probably  be 
better,  as  enduring  more  heat ;  sometimes  the  experi- 
ment succeeds  with  difficulty,  and  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
is  indented.  N.  B.  The  second  tube  and  the  mercury 
may  be  dispensed  with,  provided  we  cork  the  flask  rath- 
er loosely,  so  M  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  a  UtUe  by  ex- 
pansion. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1791,  p.  182. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1792,  p.  289. 

t  A,  Large  glass  globe  with  a  wide  neck  filled  with 
carbonic  add  gas. 

b.  Iron  or  copper  spoon  with  gun  powder  in  it 

C,  An  iron  rod  heated  red  hot  at  the  lower  end  to  in- 
flame a  few  grains  of  gunpowder. 
.  d.  Orifice  stopped  with  a  cork,  which  being  with-  i 
drawn,  the  gas  runs  in  a  visible  current  and  fluctuates.     ( 

A  candle  cannot  bum  in  atmospherical  air,  containing 
ofte  fourth  part,  by  measure,  of  carbonic  acid. 
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(c,)  Mix  smoke  vnth  this  gasj  bv  extinguishing  in  it  a  burning  chip 
or  paper,  or  by  burning  a  cork  with  a  red  hot  iron  borer,  at  the  ves* 
sel's  mouth,  or  better  by  exploding  gun  powder  in  a  pendent  spoon, 
in  a  jar,  or  globe  filled  with  carbonic  acid ;  see  the  figure  on  p.  368^ 

(a.)  The  gas  is  thus  rendered  visible^  and  exhibits  disUnct  fluc- 
tuations and  currents. 

(e.)  Butterflies  and  other  insects  of  delicate  colors  are  killed  in  this 
gas,  and  better  than  by  sulphurous  acid  gas.* 

(/.)  By  a  cylindrical  jar,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  little 
water,  with  the  aid  of  a  pendent  candle,  we  may  show  the  phenome- 
na of  the  damp  in  wells  and  caverns.  In  the  annexed  apparatus,  two 
ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  half  as  much  deep 
orange  colored  nitrous  acid,  being 
placed  m  the  three  necked  bottle, 
will  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  will  thus  be  rendered  visi- 
ble m  its  ascent,  and  in  its  over- 
flow beneath  the  cover  of  the  up- 
per vessel.  This  being  removed 
and  a  candle  introduced,  it  will 
be  extinguished.  The  gas  can 
be  drawn  oflf  at  A ;  its  current 
will  be  visible,  and  it  will  extin- 
guish a  burning  taper  held  in  its 
course ;  or  it  can  be  drawn  like 
a  liquid  into  any  other  vessel  con- 
tammg  a  lighted  candle  which  it 
will  thus  put  out.  If  either  ori- 
fice of  the  botde  be  opened,  all 
the  gas  in  the  upper  vessel  will 
flow  out. — Dr,  Hare,  A  long 
necked  funnel  may  be  substituted 
for  the  upper  vessel. 

(g-.)  Sp.  gr.  1.627  J  100  cub.  mch.  weigh  at  60°  Fahr.  and  30  in. 
Bar.  46.69,  whereas  air  weighs  30.60.f 

(A.)  We  may  pour  tie  contents  of  one  jar  intq  another y  and  exa- 
mine by  a  pendent  candle  how  high  the  gases  rise. 

(t.)  We  may  collect  it  by  a  bent  tvbe  passing  into  a  bottle  filled 
only  with  common  air,  which  it  will  expel. 


*  Entomologuts  prefer  to  kill  them  simply  by  means  oi  heat,  immersing  Uiem  in 
boiling  water,  in  close  vessels. 

t  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Prout  has  recenUy  ascertained  that  it  is  as  high  at  least' as  31 
grs.    Addenda  to  Turner,  2d  edition. 
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(j.)  The  absorption  of  this  gas  by  water,  is  slow  if  merely  stand- 
ing over  it,  but  rapid,  if  agitated  with  the  water  in  a  bottle. 

(A.)  JSTooiVs  apparatus  is  an  elegant  one  for  impregnating  water 
with  this  gas  ;  it  combines  agitation  and  moderate  pressure. 

A,  Thei  pedestal  and  containing  vessel  for  the 
marble  powder  and  acid ;  a,  an  orifice  for  pouring 
in  the  diluted  acid  which  should  be  mixed  previ- 
ously with  water  and  allowed  to  cool. 

B,  The  neck  of  tlie  vessel  to  contain  the  water 
which  is  to  be  impregnated  ;  this  neck  contains  a 
glass  cylinder  pierced  longitudinally  witli  capillary 
ducts,  and  also  a  plano-convex  lens,  which  oper- 
ates as  a  valve. 

D,  The  containing  vessel  furnished  witli  a  slop 
cock  at  C. 

E,  A  vessel  of  retreat  for  the  water.  As  die 
gas  rises  into  the  middle  vessel,  it  causes  the  fluid, 
by  means  of  the  bent  tube  e,  to  mount  into  E,  thus 
producing  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  favormg  the 
combmation  of  the  water  with  the  gas. 

Much  more  powerful  instruments  are  known  in 
the  arts.*     The  following  is  from  Dr.  Hare. 

IMPREGNATION  OF  WATER  WITH  CARBONIC  ACID. 


"  A  condenser.  A,  is  fastened  at  bottom,  into  a  block  of  brass, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  conical  brass  screw,  by  means  of  which,  it 


•  riiil.  Trans.  1803;  Dr.  Henry's  Apparatus. 
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is  easily  attached  firmly  to  the  floor.  In  this  brass  block  are  cavities 
for  the  two  valves,  one  opening  inwards  from  the  pipe,  B,  the  other 
outwards,  towards  the  pipe,  C.  The  pipe,  B,  communicates  with  a 
reservoir  of  gas  which  the  condenser  draws  in,  and  forces  through 
the  other  pipe  into  a  strong  copper  vessel  containing  the  water.  The 
front  part  is  represented  as  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  inside  to 
inspection." 

'^  If  due  care  be  taken  to  expel  all  the  air  in  tlie  vessel  before  the 
impregnation  is  commenced,  the  water  will  take  up  as  many  times  its 
bulk  of  gas,  as  the  pressure  employed  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere." 

"  When  duly  saturated,  the  water  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  the  syphon,  D,  of  which  one  leg  descends  from  the 
vertex  of  the  vessel,  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other  is  conveniently 
situated  for  filling  a  goblet." 

(/.)  The  gas  washed  to  free  it  from  any  sulphuric  acid,  and  passed 
up  into  litmus  infusion,  reddens  it  fugaciously. 

(m.)  lAquid*  carbonic  acid  gives  up  Us  gas  by  boiling,  and  by 
being  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver. 

(n.)  Litmus  watery  reddened  by  this  acid,  is  restored  by  air  pump 
exhaustion,  or  by  boiling,\  This  gas  is  liberated  from  water  by 
freezing,  which  gives  the  fluid  a  spongy  appearance. 

(o.)  lAme  water  is  a  test  of  carbonic  acid;  it  is  applied  by  pour- 
ing the  liquid  acid  into  it — ^by  sufiering  tlie  gas  to  pass  into  a  tall  in- 
verted tube  closed  at  the  top  and  filled  with  lime  water,  or  by  re* 
ceiving  the  gas  in  a  botde  and  washing  it  with  lime  water. 

(j?.)  An  excess  of  carbonic  add  redissolves  the  precipitate^  and 
then  more  lime  water  precipitates  it  again,  and  so  on  witliout  limit. 

{q.\  Bum  a  candle,  a  stick,  or  any  common  combustible,  in  a  bot- 
tle ol  air  or  oxygen  gas,  and  examine  by  lime  water  for  carbonic 
acid  ;  if  present  there  will  be  a  milky  precipitate. 

(r.)  Carbon  is  a  principle  of  those  substances  which,  by  bumingj 
give  a  gas  not  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  which  precipitates  lime 
water;  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  muriatic  add,  tdth  effervescence. 

(s.)  This  gas  is  an  antiseptic,  and  therefore  useful  in  putrid  dis- 
eases, and  externally  in  ulcers.  Cataplasms  are  made  with  yeast 
and  other  fermenting  materials. 

(t.)  Meat  suspended  in  carbonic  acid,  especially  if  the  gas  be 
firequendy  renewed,  keeps  much  longer  than  in  common  air. 

(u.)  Carbonic  add  promotes  vegetation,  especially  when  in  the 
liquid  form  and  applied  to  the  roots ;  also,  as  an  atmosphere,  pro* 

*  At  a  common  temperature  and  pressure,  water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  gu ; 
twice  its  volume  under  a  double  pre5;suro,  and  so  on  in  the  same  ratio. 

t  Tincture  of  alkanet  diluted  aud  slightly  blued  by  ammonia,  is  decidddly  redden- 
ed when  agitated  in  a  vial  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

When  Uie  above  solution  is  boiled  so  as  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  it  resumes  its 
original  blue  color. 
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vided  it  does  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  whole  ;. beyond  that  it  is 
injurious. 

(v.)  This  gas  exists  in  fermented  liquids  ;  we  may  coDect  it  from 
my  fermenting  mixture,  or  from  bottled  cider,  beer,  porter,  &c.  and 
it  will  prove  to  be  carbonic  acid. 

(tr.)  This  may  be  shewn  by  drawing  the  cork  under  water — die 
mouth  of  the  botde  being  immersed,  the  gas,  at  least  what  is  spon- 
taneously disengaged,  will  collect  at  top,  and  the  rest  may  be  obtain^ 
ed  by  boiling  the  fluid  m  a  proper  gas  apparatus. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

(a.)  Carbonic  add  gas^  on  account  of  its  gravity,  is  often  found 
at  the  bottom  of  wells  and  caverns^  as  in  the  grotto  Del  Cani,  near 
Naples,  and  thus  often  destroys  those  who  incautiously  descend  into 
them;  by  letting  down  a  candle,  it  may  always  be  determined 
whether  the  place  is  safe. 

(i.)  As  the  combustion  of  charcoal^  and  other  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances, always  generates  carbonic  acid,  it  is  unsafe  ever  to  remain 
in  a  confined  situation,  in  such  an  atmosphere  ;  in  both  these  modes 
many  lives  are  destroyed.  When  it  is  pure,  it  produces  a  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  and  suffi)cation  ensues ;  if  so  much  diluted  as  to  pass  in- 
to the  lungs,  it  operates  as  a  narcotic  poison.^ 

(c.)  Tnere  are  many^  other  gase^  evolved  in  conibustion,  and  all 
^them  are  deadly;  nitrogen  is  always  present  in  such  cases,  and 
frequently  carburetted  hydrogen,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  ammonia, 
and  various  vapors,  as  of  pyrolisneous  acid,  Sz;c. 

(rf.)  Fire  should^  there/orey  always  be  m,ade  under  a  good  drawing 
vent. 

(e.^  Carbonic  acid  is  eminently  salutary  in  the  stomach,  although 
fixtalin  the  lungs;  witness  the  native  and  artificial  acidulous  waters ; 
its  action  in  the  prims  vie  is  that  of  a  mild  stimulant.  With  com- 
mon air,  it  exists,  dissolved,  in  all  natural  waters,  and  imparts  to 
them  pungency ;  hence  the  flatness  of  boiled  water,  or  of  that  which 
has  been  exposed  to  air  pump  exhaustion. 

(/.)  Carbonic  add  gas  is  the  prindpal  agent  in  raidng  bread; 
it  is  generated  in  the  fermenting  mixtures,  as  yeast,  the  sediment  of 
beer,f  &c.,  and  the  native  or  artificial  acidulous  waters  will  inflate 
dough  and  make  it  light. 

(jg,)  Carbonic  add  exists  every  where  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  was 
found  on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  by  Saussure,{  and  aeronauts 
bave  brought  it  down  from  the  greatest  heights  to  which  man  has  as- 

*  It  U  supposed  by  many,  that  charcoal,  token  burning  tmthout  smoke,  is  harm- 
leas,  and  that  the  antbracitis  coal  does  not  produce  a  noxious  gas ;  both  these  are  very 
dangerous  popular  errors ;  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  is  rapidly  formed  from  both, 
fbtnng  the  umoU  time  that  they  are  burning, 

\  Called  in  this  country  emptyings,  }  Jour,  de  Phys.  XVII,  p.  202. 
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cended ;  in  general,  the  proportion  is  very  uniform.  A  pellicle  is 
formed  on  lime  water,  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  contains  ^is  carbo- 
nic acid,  as  formerly  stated  ;  according  to  Dalton,  Ttiryj  or  even  less. 

(A.)  Although  produced  in  enormous  quantities  by  respiration, 
combustion,  and  odier  processes,  it  is  scarcely  found  to  exist  in  great* 
er  proportion  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country ;  doubdess  tHe  winds 
prevent  its  accumulation.  At  sea,  however,  only  two  leagues  from 
Dieppe,  there  was  so  little  that  it  scarcely  affected  barjrtic  water.* 

(t.)  Caustic  alkalies  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  entirely,  and  thus 
separate  it  from  other  gases. 

(j,)  V^eget€tHon  appears  to  be  the  grand  means  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid,  absorbs 
its  carbon  for  food,  and  lets  loose  its  oxygen. 

It  is  true  that  vegetables  emit  carbonic  acid  in  the  night,  but  in 
smaller  Quantity  than  that  which  they  decompose  in  the  day.f 

(A:.)  Carbonic  add  is  visible  in  the  sunshine^  as  it  descends  into  a 
vessel  of  common  air,  because,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  it  produ- 
ces unequal  refraction  in  the  light,  and  thus  creates  a  disturbed  image. 

6.  Respiration. 

(a.)  About  8  or  8}  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  dirown  from  the 
human  lungs  in  respiration,  at  every  expiration,  and  only  10  per 
cent,  when  the  contact  is  rendered  almost  as  frequendy  as  possible  ; 
a  similar  result  happens  with  the  whole  animal  creation. 

(i.)  About  1 1  oz.  Troy,  of  carbon,  are  thus  daily  detached  from 
the  blood,  and  of  course  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  a  living  man 
in  a  year. 

(e.)  Thus  one  great  office  of  respiration  is,  the  decarbonization  of 
the  blood. 

(d.)  The  production  of  animal  heat  is  also  intimately  connected 
tffith  this  process;  venous  blood  becomes  arterial  in  the  lungs,  and 
there  acquires  its  florid  color,  and  emits  itd  excess  of  carbon,  and  its 
capacity  for  heat,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,J  is 
enlarged  from  .892,  which  expresses  the  capacity  of  venous  blood, 
to  .1030 ;  thus  the  heat  that  would  be  evolved  from  the  union  of  the 
carbon  with  the  oxygen,  is  absorbed,  and  again  given  out  when  the 
arterial  blood  becomes  venous,  that  is,  all  over  the  body.|) 

(e.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  animal  heat  is  connected  also  with 
the  nervous  power,  with  secretion,  and  perhaps  with  other  vital  agencies. 

*  Ann.  Phil.  N.  S.  VI,  p.  75.  t  See  Thomaon's  Chemistry. 

X  The  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Davy,  do  not  appear  to  have  set  aside  those  of  Dr. 
Crawford. 

II  In  a  note  on  re^iration,  In  Parkes'  Chem.  Chat,  the  following  facts  are  stated. 
The  human  heart  gives  100,000  strokes  in  24  hours,  4000  strokes  in  an  hour,  and 
66  or  67  in  a  minute,  and  360  pounds  of  blood  pass  through  it  in  that  time ;  25 
pounds  is  the  whole  amount  in  the  body  of  a  common  sized  man ;  this  passes  through 
the  heart  14  times  in  an  hour.  The  aorta  of  a  whale  is  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  10 
or  15  gallons  of  blood  QMii  barrel,)  are  sent  out  at  every  stroke  with  vast  force. 
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lf>)  Lime  or  baiytic  water  is  precipitated  by  blowing  through  it 
.  with  a  lube ;  or  by  agitation  in  air  which  has  been  breathed. 

7.  CoiCBiNiNG  WEIGHT. — ^Thc  Weight  of  carbon  is  6,  and  carbonic 
acid  being  a  compound  of  2  proportions  of  oxygen,  and  1  of  carbon, 
its  equivalent  will  be  16+6^:22. 

In  volumes,  Gay-Lussac  estimates  it  constitution  to  be  1  gaseous 
carbon,  and  1  oxygen,  condensed  into  1  volume.  As  oxygen  under- 
goes no  change  of  volume,  by  combining  with  carbon,  and  as  100  cu- 
bic inches  of  carbonic  acid  weigh  46.597  grains,  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  vapor  will  be  46.597—33.888,  the  weight  of 
100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  =  12.709  grs.  of  carbon ;  and  as  12.709 
:  33.888  : :  6  to  16,  and  6  being  the  combming  proportion  of  car- 
bon, it  follows  that  carbonic  acid  is  composed  as  above.  * 

8.  Polarity. — ^Like  other  acids,  it  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole, 
and  is  therefore  electro  rtegative, 

9.  Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 

Mr,  Faradayf  effected  this  by  cold  and  pressure.  He  contirived 
to  extricate  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  brought  together  at  the  moment,  and  after  the  bent  glass 
tube  in  which  they  were  contained  was  sealed,  the  otlier  end  oi  the 
tube  was  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  the  gas,  subjected  to 
its  own  enormous  pressure,  aided  by  cold,  became  fluid.  These  ex- 
periments are  very  hazardous,  as  it  is  a  more  difficult  gas  to  con- 
dense than  any  with  which  Mr.  Faraday  succeeded ;  very  strong 
tubes  were  required  and  yet  they  often  exploded. 

10.  Properties. 

(a.)  Limpid,  colorless ,  very  fluid;  floating  on  the  other  fluids  in 
the  tube ;  distils  readily  and  rapidly  between  0  and  32^ ;  refractive 
power  less  than  that  of  water,  not  altered  by  increase  of  cold. 

When  it  was  attempted  to  open  the  tubes,  they  always  burst  widi 
powerful  explosions  j  at  32°  the  pressure  was  equal  to  36  atmos- 
pheres. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  suggested 
tlie  application  of  condensed  gases  as  a  moving  force,  capable  of  be- 
ing increased  or  diminished  by  slight  variations  of  temperature.  It 
would  be  necessary  only  to  let  loose  a  little  of  the  condensed  carbonic 
acid,  to  produce  a  powerful  movement ;  condensed  nitrogen  would 
be  still  more  powerful,  and  hydrogen  would  exert  a  tremendous  force. 
No  furnaces  would  be  necessary,  but  mere  variations  between  sun- 
shine and  shade  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  vary  the  energy  of  the 
power.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  danger  of  explosion  would 
be  great. 

11.  Discovery. — ^Dr.  Black  discovered  carbonic  acid  in  1755,  or 
6,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry ;  he  called 

•  Turner.  i  Phil.  Traiis.  1828,  p.  193. 
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it  fited  air. ^  Its  composition  was  first  demonstrated  in  1772,  by 
Lavoisier,  who,  as  already  stated,  proved  that  the  diamond,  by  being 
burned,  becomes  carbonic  acid  gas. 

12.  Natural  origin. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  abundantly  by  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals; from  our  candles  and  lamps,  and  from  our  fire-places,  and 
from  furnaces,  firom  fermentation  and  putrefaction  it  is  perpetually 
rising  into  the  air.  It  forms  nearly  half,  yV?)  of  the  beds  and  moun- 
tarns  of  marble  and  limestone,  and  exists  in  various  other  natural  car- 
bonates, and  abundantly  in  shells.  Its  fatal  prevalence  appears  to  be 
prevented  by  the  fact  that  vegetables  during  their  growth  decompose 
this  gas,  absorbing  its  carbon  for  food,  and  liberatmg  the  oxygen  to 
recruit  the  waste  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  late  Dr.  Woodhouse,  proved  by  many  experiments,  that  when- 
ever vegetables  emit  oxygen  gas,  it  is  fi^m  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  present  in  the  air,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  which  they 
imbibe.  He  justly  rejected  the  idea  that  they  give  out  oxygen  gas 
of  themselves,  or  from  the  decomposition  oi  water.f 

13.  Medical  and  economical  uses. 

It  is  highly  salutary  in  the  brisk  and  acidulous  natural  mineral  wa- 
ters, such  as  those  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  and  in  imitations  of  them 
by  art,  either  with  or  without  saline  substances ;  in  fermented  li- 
quors, to  which  this  agent  imparts  life  and  pungency,  and  in  a  de- 
gree to  all  natural  waters.  It  operates  as  a  tonic,  diuretic  and  an- 
tiseptic remedy.  It  is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  the  hemorrhoids  or 
piles ;  it  is  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory. 

CARBONATES. 

General  facts  and  characters. 

Some  of  them  have  been  long  known,  and  were  used  before  the 
discovery  of  the  power  of  carbonic  acid  to  neutralize  the  alkaUes. 

!a.)  The  carbonates  efiervesce  with  acids,  and  emit  carbonic  acid. 
b.)  They  are  decomposed  by  heat,  more  or  less  violent ;  the  gas 
being  expelled,  and  the  base  remains.J  Potassa,  soda  and  lithia, 
are  exceptions. 

(c.)  Alkaline  carbonates  turn  the  vegetable  blues  green,  and  have 
an  alkaline  taste. 

(rf.)  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
eartlis  become  so  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

*  The  miners,  alluding  to  its  eifcct  on  respiration,  call  it  chokedamp. 

t  See  2U  volume  of  Nicliolson's  Journal,  8vo.  and  an  abatract  in  Measo*8  Domestic 
Encyclopedia. 

t  Charcoal  is  added  to  some  of  the  carbonates  before  ignition,  and  aids  in  produ- 
cing the  effect ;  sometimes  by  decompoAing  the  carbonic  acid  itself.  Baryta  aad 
strontia  are  usually  managed  in  this  manner. 
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(e.)  They  contain  either  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  one  of  bas^ 
ana  are  then  called  carbonates ;  or  two  of  acid  to  bne  of  base,  and 
are  then  caUed  bi-carbonates. 

(/.)  Most  of  the  carbonates  exist  native,  and  all  may  be  formed 
by  passbg  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  base,  suspended  or  dissolve 
ed  in  water. 

CABBONATE  AND  BI-CABBONATE  OP   POTASSA.* CARBONATE. 

i.  Name  and  History. 

(a.)  In  the  shops  called  salt  of  tartar  j  salt  of  voormwood  and  pearl' 
Oihes. 

(6.^  The  carbonate  of  potassa  was  always  considered  as  the  pure 
alkalty  till  Dr.  Black  discovered  the  error.f 

(c.)  7%e  alkalies  4U  found  in  the  shopt,  under  the  names  of  pearl- 
asnes^  sal  soda  and  votatHe  alkali^  have  been  called  sub-caxfoonates, 
and  when  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  they  were  called  carbonates. 
As  it  is  ascertained  that  in  the  former  state  they  consist  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  alkali  and  one  of  base,  and  in  the  latter  of  two  equivalents 
of  acid  and  one  of  base,  the  last  is  now  called  bi-carbonate  and  the 
first  simply  carbonate. 

2.  Preparation. — ^Fcht  common  purposes  there  is  no  occasion  to 
prqpare  this  salt  artificially,  but  for  instruction  or  to  attain  greater 
purity,  it  may  be  done, 

CaA  By  deflagrating  tartar  with  one  eighth  of  pure  nitre. 

(b.jTii^ar  may  be  calcined  in  a  crucime^  which  destroys  the  tar- 
taric acid ;  lixiviation  and  evaporation  give  about  one  tlurd  part  of 
dry  carbonate. 

Jc.)  Nitre  being  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  dry  powdered  charcoal, 
\  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible^  both  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the 
alkali  obtamed  amounts  to  rather  less  than  one  half  of  the  nitre  em- 
ployed.t  The  alkali  obtained  from  tartar  may  be  made  to  crystals 
lize,  ana  the  crystals  contain  carbonic  acid  22,  1  proportion }  potassa 
48,  1  proportion ;  water  18,  2  proportions,  =88,  the  equivalent. 

{d.)  Caustic  potash  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  with  avidity^  and 
when  saturated,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  lorms  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  containing,  according  to  an  average  of  three  analyses,  car- 


*  For  the  natural  history  of  the  carbonate,  see  potassa.  In  vegetables,  it  is  prob> 
ably  combined,  for  the  greater  part,  with  acids,  which  being  destroyed  by  tiie 
fire,  carbonic  acid  is  thus  formed  and  unites  to  the  alkali. 

t  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  old  chemical  books  describe  eflferves- 
cence  with  acids,  as  a  test  of  alkalies;  whereas  this  property  belonn  to  their 
earbonates.  Dr.  Black  first  proved  that  this  is  their  common  state,  that  the  carbonic 
add  greatly  allavs  their  acrimony,  and  that  they  are  caustic  only  when  deprived  of  it. 

t  A  litUe  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potassa,  and  a  little  silica,  are  apt  to  remain  in 
the  alkali  thus  prepared,  and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them. 
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bonic  acid  31.50,  alkali  68.83.  The  ignited  carbonate  contains  no 
water,  but  there  is  in  common  salt  of  tartar  from  twelve  to  sixteen  per 
cent 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  As  it  occurs  in  the  shops,  it  is  never  crystallized  ;  the  pearl-  . 
ashes  are  always  a  white  porous  mass ;  the  potashes  are  firm,  and  of 
^  gr67>  reddish,  or  dark  color,  and  both  are  impure,  being  mixed, 
usually  with  silica  and  different  salts,  as  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potassa. 

(ft.)  T^ery  deliquescent j  and  m  the  air,  becomes  in  a  few  hours, 
semi-fluid. 

(c.)  Gives  carbonic  acid  gas  by  other  adds  and  by  heat ;  alka- 
line to  the  taste,  turns  blue  vegetables  green,  and  is  even  somewhat 
acrimonious,  but  does  not  destroy  the  texture  of  woolen  doth, 

(rf.)  Does  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  nor  yield  any- 
thing to  alcohol. 

(e.)  Soluble  in  less  than  1  part  of  cold  watery  and  cannot  be  freed 
from  it  without  considerable  heat. 

(/.)   Taste  much  milder  than  that  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 

4.  Methods  or  determining  the  quantity  of  real  alkali. 
(a.)  Potassa  predpitates  alumina  from  alum,  which  its  impurides 
"  not  do ;  hence,  die  quantity  of  earth  thus  precipitated,  indicates 

the  proportion  of  alkali. 

(b.)  By  nitric  add,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  impurities  of  the 
salt.* 

(c.  J  The  proportion  of  carbonic  add  indicates  the  proportion  of 
alkali. — ^In  a  balance,  place  in  one  scale  the  alkali  and  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  different  vessels ;  counterpoise  them ;  then  add  the 
acid  to  the  alkali ;  the  loss  of  weight  is  carbonic  acid,  and  implies 
about  twice  as  much  alkali. 

(d.)  The  solubility  in  water  is  a  tolerable  criterion, — Most  of  the 
impurides,  especiaUy  sulphate  of  potassa  and  silica,  being  insoluble. 


will  1 


•  tablk  by  vau^uklin-. 

1 

2S 

II 

i 

Potash  of  Russia,        -            -            -           - 

"         America,           -            -            - 
American  Pearlash,    .... 
Potash  of  Treves, 

Dantzic,      ...           - 
VosRes, 

T72 
867 
754 
720 
608 
444 

65 
154 

80 
165 
152 
148 

5 
20 

4 

44 

14 

510 

66 
2 
6 
24 
79 
24 

254 
119 

808 
190 
804 
804 

1152 
1162 
1152 
1162 
1152 
1440 

N.  B.  American  Pearlash  conUins  about  65  per  cent,  of  pure  alkali.— Thomsod 
quoted   from  Ann.  de  Chim.  XI,  298.                                                                        | 
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or  difficuldy  soluble,  the  pixMportkn  of  readuiim»  dierefore,  indicates 
die  amount  of  impurittes.  If  the  impurities  are  solubley  as  muriato 
of  soda,  then  the  sulphuric  acid  becomes  a  test;  355  grains  of  ihk 
acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.141,  (which  is  the  best  for  tbis  purpose,)  saiU' 
rate  100  grains  of  carbonate  ofpotassa.  Dissolve  this  in  watei,  add 
tbe  diluted  acid  by  degrees,  till  the  alkali  is  neutralized,  and  weigk 
the  remaining  acid ;  then  as  355  :  lOQ  : :  die  acid  expended  to  the 
proponion  of  alkali.* 

bi-carbonate  of  potassa. 

1.  Preparation. 

(a.)  In  ^ooih%  or  a  similar  machine,  pass  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
to  saturation,  through  a  solution  ofpotassa,  or  of  the  carbonate  m  5 
parts  of  water.  Tne  bi-carbonate  crystallizes  as  the  process  goes 
forward,  or  afterwards  by  genda  evaporation. 

(6.)  Or,  we  may  take  If  part  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and ^ 
of  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  dissolve  in  4  of  water;  disdl  with  a 
gende  heat  in  a  retort ;  ammonia  is  found  in  tbe  water  of  the  re^ 
celver,  and  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  retort,  widiout  any  loss  of 
materials.! 

(c)  By  exposing  potassa,  or  its  carbonate,  in  the  vats  of  the  brew^ 
er,  or  of  the  distiller,  we  can  obtain  the  crystallized  bi-carb(xiate. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Crystallizes  in  tables,  or  quadrilateral  prisms,  and  is  temii- 
oated  bypyrwnids. 

(&.)  Taste,  slightly  alkaline,  but  not  caustic  ;  mUd  in  the.  stomach, 
not  deliquescent. 

fc.)  Sometimes  efflorescent.^ — Sp.  gr.  2.012. 

{d!)  Soluble  at  60^,  in  about  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  about 
5  at  212^.  The  strongest  permanent  soluuon  at  common  tempe- 
rature, has  the  sp.  gr.   1.54,  and  contains  48.81,  of  carbonate. 

(e.)  Boiling  not  water  expels  bubbles  of  ^as,  amounting  to  j-^  of 
its  weight,  wa  boiling  heat  is  therefore  sufficient  partly  to  decompose 
the  salt. 

(/I)  Decrepitates  and  mdts  with  a  gentle  heat,  loses  its  water, 
and  a  red  heat  expels  just  half  its  carbonic  acid,  leaving  it  a  pure 
carbonate. 

3.  Proportion  of  principles. — ^It  contains  twice  as  much  car- 
bonic acid  as  the  carbonate ;  proved  by  the  quanuty  of  gas  given 
out  fix>m  each  by  tbe  action  of  acids. 


•  Henry,  10th  Ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  644. 

t  To  1  lb.  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  in  solution,  add  2  or  3  oz.  of  carbonate  of  am- 
noaU,  Mid  dMl^Dr.  Rope, 

X  During  the  rataradon  of  commoa  pot  or  peat ladi,  with  carhomc  acid,  silica  is 
always  deposited. 

i  Four.  Vol.  IV,  p.  41. 
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Acid,  43.9,+  base,  47.1,+  water,  9.0=100. — 3  prop,  carbonic 
acid,  44+  1  potassa,  48,+  1  water,  9=101  for  its  equivalent* 

4.  Action  op  precedino  bodies. 

^a.)  The  action  of  sulphur  and  of  the  acids,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. 

(i.)  Decomposed  by  baryta^  strontia^  andlime,  and  an  earthy  car- 
bonate is  precipitated. 

(c.)  Suioa  and  alumina^  by  ignition^  expd  the  acid^  and  unite 
with  the  alkali,  as  before  ftated  under  the  manufaciure  of  gbss. 

{d.)  In  the  humid  way,  decomposes  the  nkrate  and  muriate  of 
baryta,  and  m  the  dry  way,  the  sulphate.     (See  that  sak.) 

5.  Uses  of  the  carbonates  of  potassa. 
Numerous  in  &e  arts. — See  potassa* 

In  mediciney  employe^  as  an  antacid  and  Uthantfiptic^  of  tindoubied 
efficacy;  the  bi-carbonate  in  good  crystals  dM>uld  be  preferred;  it 
is  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  any  mild  fluid.  When  the  solution  is 
swallowed,  the  gas  is  often  disengaged  by  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  by 
some  mild  vegetable  acid,  taken  for  the  purpose. 

The  crystals  are  often  taken,  a  tea-spoonful  at  once,  or  in  doses 
of  15  to  ^  grains,  and  they  operate  actively  as  a  diuretic,  especially 
if  the  solution  is  considerably  diluted.  The  term  super^arbonate, 
formerly  applied  to  this  salt,  is  inccnrect.  Dr.  Coxe  justly  remarks, 
that  there  can  be  no  super-carbonate,  except  when  the  solution  is 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  pressure  and  cold. 

The  bi-carbonate  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  antacid  reme- 
dies )  it  should  be  in  every  family,  being  perfectly  safe  and  useful 
in  cases  of  disordered  digestion.  With  the  vegetable  acids,  especial- 
ly the  tartaric,  or  citric,  it  forms  a  fine  effervescmg  mixture. 

carbonate  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 

carbonate. 

1.  Natural  History  and  Origin. 
(a.)  Obtained  by  incineration  of  marine  plants,  &cc.* 
(6.)  In  commerce,  the  impure  soda,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  is  call- 
ed barilla,  or  kelp ;  it  contains,  besides  this  salt,  sulphate,  muriate, 
and  sulphuret  of  soda,  sulphuret  of  lime,  usually  hydriodate  of  pot- 
assa, and  much  earthy  and  carbonaceous  matter. 


*  Ab  already  aoeiitioiied  under  soda,  it  is  obtained  firotn  the  sal  sola  soda  and  kali, 
in  Spain,  the  sal  sola  soda,  and  the  salicoruia  herbacea,  are  most  esteemed ;  from  the 
fuci  and  other  marine  plants,  in  Scotland ;  from  lakes  and  spontaneous  efflorescence 
in  Egypt;  from  veins  in  the  mountains  near  Tripoli,  and  from  the  decompositioa  of 
common  salt  It  effloresces  on  damp  walk*,  generally  on  such  as  consist  iti  part  of 
lime  and  sea  sand,  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  muriate  of  soda  tUQtually  decom- 
posing each  other. 
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2.  Names. — Tlte  Nitre  of  the  scriptures  is  the  carbonate  of  soda.* 
Anciently  nitrum  or  natrouj  and  at  Tripoli,  called  Trona. 

3.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Carbonate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  may  be  pwrifUd  by  dissolving 
it  %n  \  Of  ^  of  its  weight  o{  water. ^ 

(&.}  Effloresced  oarbonate  of  soda  is  the  purest,  as  it  thus  sepa- 
rates from  other  salts. 

(c.)  The  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  at  a  lotc  heat,  and  the  crys^ 
tals  of  muriate  of  soda  skimmed  off,  tiU  they  cease  to  be  produced, 
and  then  the  solution  may  be  suffered  to  crystallize  by  cooling.} 

4.  Properties. 

{a. J  The  crystals  are  decahedra,  composed  of  two  quadrilateral 
pyramids,  united  at  the  bases,  and  truncated  at  their  apices ;  the  pri- 
maiT  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

(6.)  ^Tasie  is  alkaline  but  not  caustic;  turns  blue  vegetable  colors 
green. 

(c.)  Specific  gravity  1.3691. 

\d.)  Soluble  in  2  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  somewhat  less  than 
1  part  at  212^.  As  the  solution  cools  it  deposits  crystals.  The 
strongest  permanent  solution,  at  common  temperature,  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.26. 

(e.)  The  bi-carbonaie  ofpotassa  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  air;  the 
earhonate  deliquesces,  but  the  carbonate  of  soda,  on  account  of  its 
large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  (62.69  per  cent)  effloresces 
rapidly  and  rails  into  powder. 

(f)  By  being  again  dissolved  in  water,  it  crystallizes  anewi 

[g.)  Readily  suffers  the  aqueous,  and  by  ignition,  the  real  igneous 
Jusum. 

(A.)  By  a  very  violent  heat  most  of  its  carbonic  add  is  expelled, 
but  not  the  whole. 

6.  Proportion  of  its  principles. 

(a.)  By  the  action  of  a  known  and  a  sufficient  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  determined,  and  this  action  join- 
ed vnxh  the  effects  of  heat,  has  given  the  following  for  its  composi- 
tion. Acid  13.98,  base  23.33,  water  62.69  =  100.00,  and  omitting 
the  water, 

Acid,       -         -      41.23  or  1  proportion  =22 

Soda,     -       -      -  68.77  or  1         «         =32 


100.00  54  and  the  crystals  of 


•  See  p.  261,  (Soda.)  f  Four.  Vol.  IV,  p.  61. 

}  The  calcined  acetate,  diisolved  and  filtered,  and  the  bl- carbonate  heated  in  the 
•aroe  manner,  afford  a  pure  carbonate. 
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Carbonate  of  soda,    37.5  or  1  proportion  =  54 
Water,       -       -       62.5  or  10      "         =90 

100.  144 

(5.)  100  grains  anhydrous  carbonate  neutralize  460  of  sulphuric 
acid,  density  1.141 ;  therefore  supposing  no  other  alkali  present,  as 
460  to  the  acid  required  to  saturate  100  grains  of  any  sample  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  : :  100  to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate.^ 

6.  Action  on  preceding  bodies. 

(a.)  All  that  was  said  under  the  preceding  article  is  true  of  this, 
ana  need  not  be  repeated. 

(6.)  Potcusa  decomposes  this  salt  and  renders  the  soda  causticy  just 
as  the  alkaline  earths  act  upon  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

(c.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  like  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  double  elec- 
tive attraction,  decomposes  many  salts,  even  sulphate  of  baryta,  by 
ignition. 

7.  Uses. 

(a.)  Very  valuable  in  the  arts;  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  es- 
pecially of  Uie  finer  kinds,  which  it  renders  more  fusible ;  of  hard 
soap ;  in  dying ;  and  as  a  detergent  in  washing  and  in  bleaching ;  but 
for  the  two  latter  uses  it  must  be  rendered  causdc. 

(&.)  In  soda  water  it  is  now  extensively  used  as  an  antacid  and 
liihontripticy  fyc.  and  as  an  agreeable  beverage.  The  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  is  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  prepared 
in  an  iron  bound  barrel  or  a  strong  copper  vessel  lined  with  tin,  fur- 
nished with  means  of  internal  agitatioa;  the  gas  is  mjected  by  means 
of  a  forcing  pump ;  four  or  five  volumes  of  the  gas  are  thus  condensed 
into  one  of  w^ater.  Proportion  of  alkali,  two  ounces  to  ten  pounds  of 
water,  or  fix>m  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  for  a  barrel. 

REMARKS  ON  SODA  WATER. 

Having  been  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  soda  water,  into  this 
country,!  ^"^  having  been  much  conversant  with  its  manufacture 
and  use,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe — 

(a.)  That  if  properly  prepared,  soda  water  is  a  very  valuable 
thing, — ^To  this  end,  the  mil  proportion  of  soda  should  be  dissolved  ' 
in  the  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  cold,  agitation  and  pressure,  it 
should  be  made  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  as  much  as  possible.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  machinery,  and  upon  the  well 
known  law,  that  if,  as  is  the  case  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  water, 
at  the  common  atmospheric  pressure,  absorbs  an  equal  volume ;  with 
a  double  pressure  it  will  absorb  two  volumes,  with  a  pressure  again 
doubled,  the  absorption  will  again  be  doubled,  that  is,  it  will  be  four 
times  the  first,  and  so  on. 

•  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  665, 10th  ed.  t  March,  1807. 
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Jb.)  Water  impre^ruaed  vfith  carbonic  add  merdj^  it  err<meoU$ly 
ea  soda  water;  it  is  a  pleasant  bride  acidulous  drink,  and  to  E  de- 
gree useful,  but  it  will  not  remove  acidity;  it  will  act  feebly  in  cor- 
recting the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  will  have  only  partial  activity  as 
m  diuretic  and  lithontriptic* 

(c.)  ff  the  water  contains  only  a  litde  carbonate  of  soda^  it  will 
sttU  fall  rar  short  of  the  qualities  t^  genuine  soda  water. 

(d.)  bit  not  sufficient  to  add  the  solution  rf  the  seit  at  the  eJM, 
ana  to  draw  the  water  impregnated  with  carbcmic  acid  upon  it ;  this 
will  indeed  be  more  usefiii  than  the  water  named  at  (b)  &c.  but  it 
win  be,  comparatively  vapid,  because  the  alkali  attracts  away  the 
free  oarbonio  acid,  \^ch  gives  bridmess  to  the  water^  and  the  satu> 
ation  which  ought  to  have  been  fully  made  in  the  machine^  is  very 
imperfec^  made  in  the  drinking  glass. 

(e.)  Tm  genuism  soda  water j  with  the  JuU  charge  of  eihedi  and 
gas^  %s  an  exceUertt  antacid^  diuretic^  lithontriptic  and  antirdyspeptie 
remedy;  but-much  thai  is  called  soda  water,  possesses  these  proper- 
ties  only  in  a  pery  stnaU  degree. 

(/.)  Soda  water  may  be  used  too  fredy. — ^Laige  quantities  of 
water  may  we|ken  the  digestion,  and  produce  injury  also  by  the  odd ; 
and  where  the  diuretic  effiact  is  needed,  it  is  better  to  repeal  the 
drinking  at  convenient  intervals. 

(jg.)  Cordials  and  syrups  nsissed  wi^  the  soda  water,  greatly  imr 
{Hdr  or  destroy  its  salutary  efiects,  and  may  lead  to  other  bad  results. 

Bl-CABB0NAT£  OF  SODA. 

1.  Pbbpaeatcon. 

(a.)  The  saturated  solution  just  described,  or  a  similar  solution 
impregnated  to  saturation  b  any  other  wav,  wiU,  when  gently  evapo- 
rated without  heat,  affinrd  confused  crystals  of  bi-carbonate. 

(b.)  Or  100  parts  of  the  solution  of  common  carbonate,  mixed 
with  14  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  distilled,  evaporated  and  crystallis- 
ed, as  in  the  case  of  carlxmate  of  potassa,  will  produce  the  salt. 

(c)  Exposure  of  the  carbofuite,  in  abrewer^s  or  distiUer^s  vat,  to 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  wiU  spontaneously  ^ect  the  com- 
bination. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Taste  mild  ;  at  60^  soluble  in  9  or  10  parts  of  water. 

{bS  Oenth  heat  expels  part  of  the  gas  and  it  escapes  in  a  vacuum. 

(€.)  Affects  the  test  colors,  as  the  sub-carbonate. 

(dJ)  100  grains,  at  low  ignidon,  lose  37.4,  and  62.6  remain  of 
dry  anhydrous  carbonate. 

(c.)  Constitution — carb.  acid,     67.9  or  2  pro.  44 
soda,  42.1  or  1     "32 

100.  76  its  equivalent. 
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If  ciystallbed,  3  proporlioiiB  of  wato*,  18,  will  make  ihe  equivalent. 

The  trona  of  Africa  i^  said  to  be  a  sesqui-^arbonate,^  that  is^  in- 
tetmediate  between  the  carbonate  and  bi<earbonate,  c<»isisting  of 
Carbonic  acid^        39.76  or  3  proportions  ^66 
Soda,      -      -       38.55  or  2        <'  64 

Water,        -      *    21.69  or  4        "  36 


100.  166  its  equivalent. 

3.  Uses. — An  elegant  antacid;  it  is  now  prepared  in  tbe  large 
way,  and  is  perhaps  preferable,  on  some  aocounts,  to  the  bi-carbon- 
ale  of  potassa.  It  is  taken  freely ;  the  dose  mentioned  in  the  phar- 
Kiacopoeias  is  two  scruples  a  day,  usbg  the  effloresced  oiyatals,  wbieb 
will  contain  about  twice  as  much  alkali  as  the  cryalals.  It  may  be 
taken  in  powder  or  in  pills.    It  should  be  kept  in  families. 

The  effervescing  draughts  which  are  made  with  what  are  called 
soda  powders  are  not  soda  water ;  the  powders  are  put  up  in  papefs ; 
the  Uue  paper  contains  half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
white  twenty  five  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  which  require  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  the  effervescing  drink  ia  a  mixture  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  ear- 
bonic  acid,  with  perlttps  some  free  alkaH.  Tbe  Seidlitx  powders 
have  two  drachma  of  tartarised  soda  and  two  scruples  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  white  paper,  and  thirty  five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  m 
the  Uue  ;  to  a  section  of  the  former  in  half  a  pint  of  water  the  latter  is 
added.    These  preparations  are  however  both  useful  and  agreeable«f 

CABBONATES    OF   AHMONIA. 

1.  Navks,  Sic. — ^In  the  shops,  vokUik  sahs  or  ccnatie^  volatile 
aikoKy  sal  corwu  cerviy  or  sah  of  hartshorn ;  volaiUe  uits ^is  the  name 
most  familiar  to  the  apothecary,  (it  is  now  called  in  chemistry,  sesqui« 
carbonate.) 

2.  Preparation,  of  the  salt  of  the  shops. 

(a.)  Obtained  in  the  manvfactories^  by  distilling,  in  earthen  or  iron 
retorts — hones^  horns,  or  other ^rm  animal  subsiances.'l 

(b.)  In  pharmacy,  by  heating  dry  chalky  1  part,  ana  dry  muriate 
of  ammonia,  2  parts,  in  an  eanhen  retort,  or  one  of  coated  glass; 
me  sublimed  sah  is  condensed  in  a  cold  receiver .§ 

(e.)  Process  o/*  the  apo/Aecanef.-^Muriate  of  ammonia,  1  part, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  1^,  are  mingled,  100  cwt.  or  more  at  once; 


*  See  Quart  Jour.  VII.  296,  and  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  60$,  10th  ed. 

f  Coxe.       -     t  See  Ammonia,  p.  286.— 10. 

§  It  will  be  seen,  farther  on,  that  the  salt  formed  in  this  manner  has  different  pro- 
portions from  that  which  is  prepared  by  mingling  the  gases  in  equal  Tohunes ;  Uie 
latter  is  strictly  the  carbonate. 
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an  iron  pot  with  an  earthen  head,  communicating  with  a  cold 
receiver,  usually  a  jug  or  bottle ;  (the  olive  oil  bottles,  after  bebg 
cleansed,  are  commonly  preferred ;)  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  pro- 
duced from  repeated  charges  of  the  materials,  accumulates  by  de- 
gees  to  a  thick  crust,  and  the  bottles  are  then  broken  to  extract  it 
)metimes  lead  receivers  are  employed,  and  then  the  crust  is  detach- 
ed by  repeated  blows  of  a  wooden  hammer,  applied  to  the  outside.* 

3.  Properties,  of  the  salt  of  the  shops, 

(a.)  The  crystals  are  so  minute  as  to  be  indistinct ;  they  are  said 
to  be  octahedra  with  truncated  apices. 

(6.)  Volatile  and  odorous  ;  smell  and  taste  are  like  those  of  pure 
ammonia,  but  weaker.  The  hartshorn  smelling  bottles,  are  Uned  with 
this  salt,  whose  odor  is  reviving,  stimulating,  and  refreshing. 

Ic.)  Has  the  usual  alkaline  action  upon  the  test  colors. 

\d.)  Soluble  at  60^,  m  less  than  2  parts  of  cold  water ;  and  in  one 
of  hot  water. 

In  boiling  water  volatilized^  and  also  perhaps,  decomposed,  and 
exhaled  in  gas  and  vapor,  with  brisk  ebullition  and  a  strong  ammo- 
niacal  odor. 

ie.)  The  hot  solution  by  rapid  cooling,  crystallizes.f 
f)  ^ot  altered  by  the  air^  but  wastes  rapidly  away, 
g!)  Evaporates  on  a  hot  iron,  without  melting,  being  more  vapor- 
ixabie  than  fusible.  SmeUing  bottles  are  easily  made  by  heating 
a  portion  of  this  salt  in  a  flask,  whose  neck  is  prolonged  by  a  tube, 
covered  by  an  inverted  empty  vial,  in  which  the  sublimed  salt  will 
be  condensed  and  form  a  crust  or  lining. 

4.  Action  of  the  preceding  bodies. 

(a.)  JVearly  the  same  that  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  preced- 
ing alkalies  ;  they  and  the  alkaline  earths  attract  its  acid  and  liberate 
the  ammonia,  while  the  acids  attract  the  ammonia  and  liberate  the 
acid  gas  with  effervescence ;  if  the  acid  is  a  fuming  one,  there  is  a 
white  cloud. 

(&.)  No  action  on  silica,  alumina,  or  zirconia;  but  dissolves  gluci- 
na  readily.  J 

(c.)  Sy  double  affinity,  decomposes  various  salts  which  ammonia 
alone  will  not  affect ;  particularly  the  barytic,  strontitic,  and  calcare- 
ous, but  the  carbonic  acid  often  holds  suspended  the  earthy  carbo- 
nate, so  that  it  does  not  precipitate  till  heat  is  applied,  sometimes 
even  to  ebullition. 


*  Dr  Murray's  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica,  March  26, 1806. 
t  Bergman.    Four.  IV.  74. 

X  It  separates.glucina  from  the  other  earths  contained  in  the  beryl  and  emerald ; 
and  by  evaporation,  it  deposits  the  glucina.    Four.  IV.  75,  and  this  work,  p.  298. 
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SES<tUI*-CARBONATE. 

This  name,  as  already  implied,  has  been  given  to  the  salt  just  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  obtained  by  subliming  1  part  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  1}  of  dry  carbonate  of  lime  ;  if  no  loss  were  sustained,  it 
should  contain  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water; 
but  both  ammoma  and  water  are  wasted  by  the  heat,  and  it  in  fact 
consists  of  about  55  acid,  30  base,  and  15  water,  corresponding  very 
nearly  with  the  omstitution,  of  acid,  3  proportions,  =66,  base,  ^ 
=b34,  water,  2=18^118,  for  its  eauivalent.  This  is  Dr.  Henry's 
view,  and  if  correct,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion,  in  this  case,  lor 
a  name  implybg  half  a  proportion ;  for  66  is  obviously  a  multiple  of 
32,  as  34  is  of  IT.f 

CABBONATE    Or   AMMONIA. 

1.  Preparation. — ^There  is  but  one  mode  of  forming  the  carbo- 
nate containing  one  eauivalent  of  each  of  the  principles,  and  that  is  by 
mingling  carbonic  aciagas  1  volume,  and  ammonia  2,  over  mercury ; 
or  in  a  dry  bottle,  the  gases  coming  from  different  vessels ;  the  solid 
carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  crystallizes  in  plumose  rays  on  the 
interior  of  the  vessels. 

Either  of  the  arrangements  represented  by  the  annexed  figures 
win  answer  very  well  for  this  experiment ;  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
lime  being  in  one  of  the  retorts  or  flasks,  and  marble  powder  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  the  other.  A  mild  heat  is  applied  to  the 
vessel  contammg  the  materiak  for  affording  ammonia,  and  the  mid- 
dle vessel  receives  the  condensed  gases. 


2*  Composition. — Acid,    56.20, 1  proportion,  22 
Alkali,  43.80,  1         "         17 


100.00  39,  its  equivalent. 

This  salt  is  unknown  in  the  shops. 

*  Sef^ici— Latin,  one  and  a  half. 

t  Dr.  ThomBOD,  who  introduced  the  term  aesqui,  to  provide  for  cases,  where  there 
a|ipearf  to  be  half  an  equiyalent,  admits  fractions  of  atoms  as  a  provisional  mode  of 
expression,  althou|ph,  at  he  distinctly  explains,  from  the  very  nature  of  atoms,  they 
do  not  admit  of  fractions.— First  Principles,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
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Bl-CARBONATE. 

1.  Preparation,  inc. 

(a.)  Through  a  solution  of  the  carbonaie/m  Nooth's  or  other 
convenient  machine,  pass  a  stream  of  carbonic  add  gas  to  saturation. 

(6.)  Gentle  evaporation  gives  small  six  sided  prisms,  bodorous  and 
nearly  tasteless. 

fc.)  A  salt  extremely  similar,  appears  to  be  formed,  when  common 
caroonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops,  is  simply  exposed  in  powder,  lo 
the  air ;  it  loses  sometimes  nearly  half  its  weight,  in  a  single  night ; 
the  ammonia  and  perhaps  the  water,  are  more  wasted  than  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  doubled.  We  may 
often  observe  that  the  volatile  salts  of  the  shops,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  become  nearly  inodorous  and  their  taste  less  active. 

The  composition,, exclusive  of  water,  is, 

Carb.  acid,  71.81,  2  proportions,        -        -         -      44 
Ammonia,   28.19, 1         "  •        .        -  17 


100.00  Its  equivalent  61 

"  By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  and  the  regulation 
of  the  heat,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  bi-carbonate  at  once,  by  subli- 
mation.* 

Remarks. — The  carbonate  of  ammonia  commonly  used  In  medi- 
cme  and  chemistry,  is  that  of  the  shops.  In  medicine,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble remedy ;  stimulating,  diuretic,  antacid,  anti-poisonous,  &m^.  The 
smelling  bottles  that  have  not  been  exposed  much  to  the  air,  exhale  an 
odor  that  is  highly  stimulating ;  but  by  careless  keeping  or  frequent 
openmg,  they  often  lose  their  activity.  As  a  reagent,  die  carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  very  valuable  in  chemistry  ;  it  is  the  most  convenient 
application,  for  the  removal  of  acid  stains  from  dark  clothes.  It 
should  be  used  in  solution. 

This  is  an  elegant  salt,  composed  entirely  of  condensed  gases ;  its 
elements  are,  jfbr  the  acid,  carbon  and  oxygen  ;  for  the  ammonia, 
hydroeen  and  nitrogen.f  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  produc- 
tion of  new  properties  by  chemical  combination. 

EARTHT  CARBONATES CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

I.  Names. — Chalky  limestone^  marble^  calcareous spar^  stalactite^ 
fyc* — ^The  natural  carbonate  of  lime,  is  in  these  and  other  forms,  most 
extensively  diffused,  and  contributes  to  many  purposes  of  ornament 
and  utility. 

*  Ann.  of  Pb»09.  N.  S.  III.  110,  and  Hennr,  Vol.  I,  p.  419. 

t  Thui  arranged — carbon  6+2  proportion  of  oxygen,  16  =  22  carb.  acid;  nitro)|ren, 
14+8  prop.  hyd.  =  17  ammonia,  and  there  are  two  proper,  of  carb.  acid,  44+1  of  am- 
monia, 17  s=  61,  aa  above. 
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2.  General  characters  of  the  carbonates  of  lime. 

ia.)  Do  not  scintillate,  if  pure. 
b.j  Insoluble  in  pure  water, 
c.)  Effervesce  with  acids  generally,  but  unequally.* 
d.)  Become  quick  lime  by  a  strong  beat, 
e.)  Sp.  gr.  under  3.,  generally  not  over  2.7. 
/.)  Every  variety  of  aggregation,  from  compact,  and  even  earthy, 
to  perfect  crystals,  which  are  much  diversified  in  form. 

ijg.)  The  crystals  of  all  pure  calcareous  carbonates,  between  600 
ana  700  in  number,  have  a  rhomboidal  nucleus,  whose  faces  are 
inclined  at  angles  of  75^  56'  and  106^  5'. 

3.  CHEmcAL  properties. 

(a.)  Cfdaric. — JVa^t;e  crystallized  carbaruUe  decrqpitaies  toiih 
heat',  Ijgnition  separates  the  carbonic  acid  ^as^\  and  the  watery 
vapor,  and  caustic  lime  remains.  By  strong  ignition,  it  loses  .44  or 
•45  in  weight,  about  .44  of  which  is  acid. 

(&.)  Thai  the  causticity  of  lime  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  carbonic 
aeidj  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black  b  1756. 

(c.)  This  gas  in  contact  with  caustic  lime,  renders  it  again  mild 
and  ^fervescent,}  and  restores  the  weight  lost  by  the  furnace. 


(d,)  Not  affected  by  an-  nor  water. 


Soluble  in  liquid  carbonic  acid. — If  saturated  with  the  acid, 
water  dissolves  i-yu^  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Lime  water  is  a  most 
sensible  test  of  carbonic  acid,  producing  a  milky  appearance,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  precipitates ;  but  if  more  carbonated  water  be  ad-* 
ded,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  the  fluid  becomes  again  trans* 
parent. 

(/.)  If  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  be  saturated  by  more  lime 
water,  or  by  ammonia,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  again  precipitated. 
It  is  precipitated  also  by  boiling,  and  by  air  pump  exhaustion. 

{g.)  The  formation  of  stalactites,  and  stalagmites,  and  calcareous 
bcrustations  of  various  forms,  in  caverns  and  veins,  and  of  calcare- 
ous petrifactions,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  in  a  crys- 
talline or  sub*crystalline  form,  as  the  water  and  gas  evaporate,  de- 
pend upon  the  solution  of  limestone,  by  liquid  carbonic  acid.  In 
hmestone  countries,  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  the  waters,  usu- 

-*  Some  carbonates,  especially  of  earths,  require  to  be  finely  pulverised. 

f  Sir  James  Hall,  by  some  very  ingenious  experiments,  on  carbonate  of  lime,  as 
to  the  effects  of  pressure  in  counteracting  those  of  heat,  succeeded  in  melting  thai 
substance,  and  causing  it  to  crystallize  "again,  without  losing  its  carbonic  acid.  £din. 
Trans.  Vol.  VI.  part  1,    Nicholson's  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  XIV. 

Mr.  Bucholz  also  melted  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  vio- 
lent heat,  without  compression. — Nicholson*s  Jour.  ^[Vll,  and  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p. 
688, 10th  Ed. 

t  The  lime  should  be  moist,  or  in  the  state  of  cream  of  hme,  or  least  of  the  hy- 
drate, as  the  gas  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  the  dry  earth. 
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ally  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid,  and  appears  in  the  domesdc 
utensils ;  it  is  deposited  by  boiling,  the  gas  being  thus  expelled.* 
4.  Action  of  preceding  bodies. 


(aA  Decampoied  by  acidsj  tokh  efferveschice.^ 


JVb  htiu  ii  evolved  by  aad$  acti$ig  im  a  cdcareout  earbonaUf 
while  with  quick  lime,  there  is  great  heat,  especially  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  same  is  true  of  potassa,  soda,  and  magnesia,  when  com- 
pared with  their  carbonates.  In  the  cases  in  which  gas  is  evohred, 
die  heat  is  absorbed  to  form  h,  and  thus  becomes  latent>  and  inseosi- 
Me ;  the  ofqposite  will  therefore  be  true  of  the  caustic  substances. 

5.  Estimation  of  proportions. 

(a.^  This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  distmguiahed 
chemists.  The  anafyses  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  Prof.  Deradius,  and  Dr. 
Ure  coincide  so  neaity  in  the  proportions  ct  44  acid  and  56  fime^ 
that  these  numbers  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Heniy,  and  they  eor- 
respond  with  one  proportion  of  acid,  22,  and  1  of  hme,  28s  50  for 
the  equivalent. 

(6.)  To  ascertain  the  proportion  ofcofbonaie  of  Ume  tmtsiy  Morl 
or  iMi€«<<»iie.}*->Effervescence  with  acids  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  of  lime.  There  are,  however, 
carbonates  of  other  substances,  and  there  are  other  combined  gai^s, 
besides  carbonic  acid,  that  may  be  disengaeed  with  eflervescence, 
by  acids ;  but  these  cases  are  so  rare,  and  the  other  so  commoo^ 
that  there  is  litde  danger  of  mistake,  especially  when  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  other  carbonates  are  taken  mto  view. 

(c)  We  mmst  not  be  deceived  by  the  common  air  lodged  in  the 
pores  of  dry  earthy  bodies  ;  when  the  acid  is  added,  this  air  is  ex* 
pelled  by  l^drostatic  pressure,  and  exhibits  a  fobe  e&rvescence. 
The  matter  should  be  first  immersed  in  water,  and  die  air  thus  ex- 
pelled, and  then  the  acid  may  be  add^d. 

{d.)  For  an  accurate  result^  place  in  one  scale,  in  a  flask  100  grs. 
of  the  substance,  and  in  a  separate  vessel,  100  of  muriatic  acid,  mix- 
ed with  200  of  water,  and  put  a  counterpdse  to  the  whole  m  the  oppo* 
site  scale.  Add  the  diluted  acid,  by  degrees,  till  eflbrvescence  nas 
ceased,  and  then  weigh  the  residuum  accurately.  The  loss  of  wei^ 
is  the  carbonic  acid ;  therefore,  44  :  100  :  :  the  weight  lost  to  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime,§  granting  that  there  is  no  other  carb<m- 


*  Th^  tamporarily  injurious  eflecte  of  such  waters  upon  the  health  of 
era  well  known. 

t  Even  vinegar  will,  in  a  degree,  produce  that  eflect. 

X  See  Ure*8  Diet.  2d  Ed.  p.  297. 

§  Carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  present. 

From  100  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  80  or  90  cubic  inches  of  gas  are  ohteined.  It 
is  a  rich  marl,  that  has  1-4  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  marls  do 
not  eontain  more  Uian  l-20th.    In  trying  marls,  you  may  reckon  2  1-2  grains  of 
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ate  present ;  a  complete  solution  indicates  a  pure  carbonate,  proba* 
bly  of  ijme,  or  of  lime  and  magnesia.* 

(e.)  Expd  the  gas  by  a  red  heaij  and  compwe  the  wei^  lost  in 
this  trial  and  in  the  other  experiment ;  the  loss  may  be  a  little  great- 
er on  accotsnt  of  water.  We  must  also  try'  the  residuum  with  an 
acid  to  see  whether  it  effervesces,  and  wnetber  it  contains  mag- 
ne9ia.f 

Uses.—- As  an  antacid ;  in  chalk,  as  a  cvayon  ;  in  marble  and  other 
sohd  forms,  as  a  building  stone,  valuable  bodi  for  firmness  and  beau- 
ty ;  to  aflbrd  lime  by  burning,  imd  carbonic  acid  for  the  chemists  and 
manufacturers  ;  as  a  manure,  both  m  the  form  of  lime  and  of  car* 
bonate  of  lime-— the  burning  appears  to  be  of  no  use,  except  to  di- 
ministv  weight  and  cohesion,  so  that  k  may  be  scattered  in  powdei^ 
on  t6e  land,  where,  if  it  be  quick  Hme,  it  reabsorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  becomes  again  carbonate  of  hme. 

carbonate  of  baryta. 

1.  Discovert. 

(a.)  By  ScHEELE  and  Bergman,  but  Dr.  Withering,];  first 
found  the  nadve  mineral  in  1783. 

2.  Preparation. — For  demonstrations,  the  native  carbanaie  (^ 
baryia  may  be  uaed^  but  for  instruction,  a  number  of  processes  majr 
be  mentioned. 

(a.)  By  passing  a  current  of  carb&nic  acid  gas  through  a  solutioq 
of  pure  baryta. 

.  (&.)  By  exposing  the  latter  to  the  air,  when  a  pellicle  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  forms  on  the  surface,  and  being  removed,  another  suc- 
ceeds, and  so  on,  till  the  baryta  is  all  precipitated. 

fc.)  j^  mixing  watery  solutions  of  carbonic  acid  and  baryta, 
d.)  ny  decomposing,  by  fire,  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  1  part ;  by 
the  carbonate  of  a  fixed  alkali,  2  or  3  parts. 

(e.)  By  any  alkaline  carbonate,  added  to  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of 
baryta. 

(/.)  By  blowing  air  from  the  lungs  through  barytic  water. 


lime  stone,  or  I  1-2  grains  of  lime  for  every  grain  the  marl  loses  by  the  experiment 
of  expelling  the  air.  Vinegar  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  it  froths  and  becomes 
damniy,  and  remains  for  several  days  without  permitting  all  the  gas  to  escape. — 
BUick'8  Lett.  Vol.  11,  p,  120. 

*  The  residuum,  if  any,  should  be  dried,  and  weighed,  and  this  may  correct  the 
former  conclusion. 

t  If  magnesia  be  present,  it  will  be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  form 
a  bitter  soluble  and  crystallizable  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt  Such  a  marl  or 
limestone  would  be  injurious,  if  applied  in  agriculture,  in  quantities  as  large  as 
when  a  pure  calcareous  earth  is  employed  ;  much  less  of  it  answers  the  purjiose. — 
Nicholson's  Jour.  4to.  Vol.  HI,  p.  440,  Phil.  Trans.  1799,  part  II,  p.  806,  and  Bake- 
weirs  Geoloe^y. 

t  Called  anerhim,  Witheriie, 
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(jg,)  By  adding  carhanaU  ofiodS  to  the  hMiroguretted  ndphuret 
ofoarvta^  formed  by  decomposing  the  native*  sulphuret,  by  ignition 
with  charcoal,  as  already  described. 

3.  Propkrties* 

(a.)  The  artificial  carbonate  is  a  white  powder  whose  specific 
gravinr  is  3.763  ;  that  of  the  native,  4.3  or  4.4. 

(&.)  Caloric. — ^Dr.  Hope  often  expelled  the  carbonic  acid  by 
the  well  managed  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,f  and  obtained  the  caustic 
earth. 

(e.)  Fusible  on  charcoal,  loring  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  car- 
bonic acid. 

(d^)  Mix|  fine  powder,  of  either  artificial  or  native  caitxxiate  of 
baiyta,  with  about  its  volume  of  lampUack,  and  add  lamp  oil,  until 
die  mass  can  be  rolled  into  a  ball ;  place  it  in  a  black  lead  crucible, 
surrounding  it  with  lampblack  or  charcoal  powder,  and  lute  on  a 
cover ;  heat  the  whole  in  a  eood  forge  or  wind  furnace  for  an  liour. 
The  ball  still  retaining  its  form,  may  now  be  taken  out,  and  boiling 
hot  water  added  ;  it  will  slack  powerfully,  and  when  cold,  will  shoot 
into  beautiful  crystals. 

(e.)  Soluble  in  4300  parts  ofxoater  at  60°,  in  2300  at  212^ ;  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  dissolves  with  some  facility  that 
which  has  been  recendy  precipitated,  and  takes  up  rj^^  ^^  >^ 
precipitated  and  redissolved  exactly  in  the  same  modes  that  were 
mentioned  under  carbonate  of  lime. 

lf.\  Tastelen — no  effect  on  tat  colors. 

ijg.)  A  violent  poison^  not  known  in  common  life,  except  in  those 
places  where  it  is  found  native. 

(A.)  Decomposed  by  most  of  the  acids  with  effervescence^  produc- 
ing salts ;  there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  which  will  be  men- 
tioned under  the  other  barytic  combinations. 


*  The  native  carbonate  is  found  in  Cumberland,  (England,)  at  Alston  Moor;  in 
Lancasbire,  at  Anelezark,  near  Chorley ;  and  in  other  parts  of  England ;  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Sweden.  It  wai  announced,  (Am.  Jour.  Vol.  II,)  as  existing  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  It  is  commonly  found  in  metallic  veins 
along  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  various  metallic  substances.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.83  or 
4.4,  whence  it  appears  that  it  is  much  heavier  than  the  artificial ;  it  is  a  little  harder 
than  carbonate  of  lime,  but  softer  than  the  fluate. 

t  Dr.  Priestiey,  by  steam,  passed  over  the  ignited  artificial  carbonate,  reduced  it 
to  the  state  of  baryta;  in  this  case,  the  attraction  of  the  water  for  the  base,  aids  the 
decomposition. 

X  In  this  process,  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  only,  expelled,  but  in  part  decomposed 
by  the  carbon,  which,  with  one  proportion  of  the  oxygen,  produces  carbonic  oxide. 
The  process  I  find  to  be  constantly  successful,  and  it  is  very  eligible  when  we  wish 
to  obtain  eitiier  a  solution  or  crystals  of  baryta.  We  may  begin  with  the  sulphate, 
decompose  it  by  ignition  with  charcoal;  form  the  sulphuretted  hydro-sulphuret;  de- 
compose this  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  thus  obtain  the  carbonate  or  baryta  for 
this  experiment 
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4.  Composition. — Carbonic  acid,'22,  baryta,  78=100,  its  equiv- 
alent. 

5.  Miscellaneous. — ^Used  for  a  long  time  in  Lancashire,  to  kill 
rats.  With  40  grs.  Mr.  Watt  killed  a  small  dog;  even  15  grains 
wiU  produce  that  effect.  It  appears  that  domestic  fowls  are  some- 
times killed  by  swallowing  fragments  of  the  native  spar,  and  that 
even  cows,  by  lickine  it,  suffer  die  same  fate.* 

According  to  Dr.  Hope,  there  is  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween lime  and  baryta  in  their  attraction  for  carbonic  acid  ;  lime  wa- 
ter does  not  decompose  carbonate  of  baryta,  nor  the  contrary,  and 
when  carbonic  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  lime  water  and  barytic 
water,  carbonates  of  both  those  substances  are  precipitated. 

6.  Uses. — ^Mr.  Parkesf  states,  that  great  quantities  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  were  formerly  exported  clandestinely  from  England  to 
Germany,  where  it  is  supposed  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain ;  it  was  sold  for  five  dollars  a  ton. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  a  rather  rare  production  in  nature.  If  it 
were  more  common,  it  might  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in 
some  of  the  arts — ^as,  to  affi>rd  baryta,  which,  in  building,  would  form 
a  stronger  cement  than  lime,  and  to  decompose  some  of  the  com- 
pound salts.  Pure  baryta  in  solution,  will  separate  the  carbonic  acid 
entirely  from  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  leave 
the  alkali  caustic. 

CABBONATE  OP  STRONTIA. 

1.  Discovert. — At  first  confounded  with  the  preceding;  the  dif- 
ference suspected  by  Dr.  Crawford,  was  proved  by  Dr.  Hope.  J 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  adding  liquid  carbonic  acid  to  a  solution  ofstrontia^  the 
precipitate,  is  again  soluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
thrown  down  by  more  of  the  earth,  and  so  on  in  the  same  way  as  that 
mentioned  under  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  baryta. 

(&.)  By  the  various  methods  already  indicated^  for  the  formation 
of  a  carbonate  of  baryta,  strontia  being  of  course  substituted. 

The  native  carbonate,  although  a  very  rare  production,  is  com- 
monly used  in  laboratories ;  it  is  found  at  Strontian,  in  Argylesbire, 
and  at  Lead  Hills,  in  Scotland,  S^. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  The  native  carbonate  has  a  fibrous  and  columnar  texture j  and 
the  cavities  are  usually  lined  with  crystals,  which  are  generally  trans- 
lucent ;  the  color  is  green  or  greenish ;  sp.  gr.  3.55  or  3.66  ;  does 
not  fire  with  steel ;  it  is  softer  than  the  fluate,  although  harder  tlian 


^  Park«8.  t  £siayd.  Vol.  1,  p.  327.  X  Vide  £din.  Traiu.  1798. 
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the  carbonate  of  lime ;  sdiible  in  1536  parte  of  boiling  wa^r.  It  is 
insipid. 

(6.)  FuMle  at  236^^,  W.  into  a  ^omb;  loaing  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
its  carbonic  acid ;  in  a  black  lead  crucible,  and  especiaDy  if  mixed 
with  charcoal  and  oil,  the  carbonic  acid  is  wholly  expelled,  and  the 
caustic  earth  remains ;  this  may  be  done  b  a  smith's  forge ;  tii « 
Mtrongfirty  it  fluxes  a  Heuian  crucible  and  produces  a  glau  re$emb' 
Utlff  duysolite. 

Yc.)  Air  does  not  affect  it. 

(d.)  Decomposed  by  the  addsj  with  efibrvescence. 

4.  Composition. — ^According  to  the  analysb  of  Stromeyer,*  the 
arti6cial  carbonate  contains'  no  water,  and  baa  very  nearly  .30  cav- 
bonic  acid,  and  .70  strontia. 

The  equivalent  of  stroima,  is  52,  that  of  carbonic  acid,  22,  and  as 
32  :  62  : :  70  :  30,  very  nearly  ;  so  that  the  theoretical  constkation 
agrees  almost  with  the  results  of  analysis. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

(a.)  Strimtia  takes  tie  carbonic  acid  from  aU  the  alkaiies  ;  its  car- 
booate,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  is  decomposed  by  baryta  only  ',\  still  it 
is  uncertain  which  of  the  alkaline  earths  has  the  stronger  attracnon 
for  carbonic  acid.{  Distbguished  firoro  carbonate  of  baryta,  by  an 
istferior  sp.  gr.  by  the  fact  that  its  salts  yield  their  acids  to  bwryta^ 
and  that  it  is  not  poisonous  ;  animals  may  take  it  with  impunity;  its 
nitrate  tinges  the  flame  of  a  candle  red  ;  that  of  baryta  tinges  it  yel- 
low; under  the  compound  blowpipe,  ciU  its  varieties  give  a  red 
flame^  and  all  those  ot  baryta  a  yellow  one.  It  has  never  been  intro- 
duced into  medicine,  and  is  of  no  use  except  to  chemists. 

CARBONATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

1.  History. — Long  known,  but  not  well  understood  till  Dr. 
Black  gave  its  true  theory,  as  well  as  that  of  lime  and  the  alkalies.^ 
'  2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  slowly  dissolving  pure  magnesia  in  liquid  carbonic  add,^ 


*  Ann.  deChim.  etde  Phys.  Ill,  896. 

*  Four.  IV,  22.  t  Dr.  Hope. 

§  Every  student  should  read  Dr.  Black's  own  account  of  the  gradual  developement 
of  this  curious  and  instructive  subject — namely,  the  relation  of  carbonic  acid  to  the 
alkaliiie  substances ;  it  is  a  fine  example  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  the  progress  of  pneumatic  chemistry.  See  Robisou's 
Black*s  Lectures. 

H  A  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  has  been  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Henry,  Ann.  of  Phllos.  N.  S.  I,  252.  Native  carbonates  have  been  found  at 
Hoboken,  near  New  York,  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  Calcined  or  pure  magnesia,  unlike 
the  alkalies  and  the  other  alkaline  earths,  does  not  absorb  much  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  consequently,  it  acquires  little  weight  except  from  the  absorption  of  wa- 
ter, which  makes  it  a  hydrate,  and  it  afterwards  acquires  some  carbonic  aeid. 
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(&.)  Bff  deeompimng  ike  sulphate  of  magneiia^  by  the  earhanaie  of 
an  alkali. — The  sulphate,  1  part,  dissolved  in  2  parts  of  pure  water ; 
and  1  part  of  pearl  ashes,  dissolved  in  4  or  5  parts  of  water.* 

Dr.  Black^i  process. — ^Mix  the  two  solutions  by  violent  agitation, 
and  let  the  mixture  merely  boil;  add  four  parts  of  water,  at  212^, 
and  again  agitate  briskly.  After  repose,  the  magnesia  subsides  very 
slowly,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder ;  next  decant,  and  to 
remove  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  edulcorate  ten  or  twelve  times  uridi 
abundance  of  cold  water.f 

Lastly,  the  magnesia  must  be  gently  pressed  on  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  for  the  filtering  papers  will  not  do,  on  account  of  the  jelly* 
like  consistency,  which  magnesia,  when  wet,  assumes.  It  is  divided 
into  cubical  pieces,  by  cutting  it  before  it  is  quite  dry,  with  a  square 
frame ;  but  when  dried,  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  light  and  spon- 
gy powder,  and  this  extreme  lightness  is  one  of  the  best  marks  of  its 
goodness.} 

In  decomposmg  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  carbonate  of 
potassa,^  or  other  alkaline  carbonates ;  the  precipitate  does  not  al- 
ways immediately  appear,  because  the  earbonaie  of  magnesia  is  hdd 
m  MJtt^ton  by  the  carbonic  add^  and  is  precipitated  as  fast  as  this  is 
evaporated,  spontaneously  or  by  heat,  or  by  the  air  pump. 

3.  Pboferties. 

(a.)  A  mUdf  white  J  friable^  V^^"^  substance,  very  light,  but  usu- 
ally feebly  ccdiering  m  a  sort  of  cdce,  generally  so  light  on  account 
of  its  porosiQr,  as  to  float  on  water ;  but  it  eventually  absorbs  so 
much  as  to  sink. 

{b.)  Solubility  in  water  ;  1  part  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  tn  2499 
parts  of  cold,  and  9000  of  hot  water,  presenting  a  singular  anomaly, 
which  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  additional  elasticity  given  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  heat,  and  the  hotter  the  water  is,  the  more  carbonic 
acid  is  expeUed,  and  the  mpre  insoluble  the  carbonate  becomes* 

(c.)  This  sdution  changes  the  color  of  purple  cabbage  or  mallowsi 
to  green. 

(d.)  Suffers  no  change  from  the  air. 


*  These  are  clarified  by  subsidence  and  decantation,  and  the  Epsom  salt,  by  ngiu- 
ting  in  it  the  white  of  an  egg,  when  the  solution  is  just  warm  enotigh  to  {>ruduce 
coagulation. 

t  Hot  water  occasions  a  much  longer  suspension  of  the  magnesia. 

I  The  theory  which  Dr.  Black  was  establishing  concerning  the  combined  state 
of  carbonic  add,  made  him  peculiarly  nice  in  the  preparation  of  magne^a.  Blacky 
II,  67,  and-  Dr.  Murray's  private  instructions. 

§  As  the  common  pearl  ashes  often  contains  silica,  the  magnesia  may  be  exn  mined 
by  sulphuric  acid,  in  which,  if  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble,  while  the  silica  will  b& 
left  behind.  If  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  of  soda,  were  employed,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  the  presence  of  silica,  and  the  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  would  not  con- 
tain it. 
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(e.)  Deeonipated  by  aUthe  acids^  with  effervescence. 

If.)  Also  by  all  the  alkaline  bases^  forming  carbonates ;  and  in 
turn  aecompoiei  their  ioksy  by  double  attraction. 

(g.)  Lime  water  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  produce  a  mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  the  two  carbonates. 

4.  Composition. — ^According  to  Bucbolz,  if  precipitated  with 
heat,  it  contaus  magnesia  42,  carbonic  acid  35,  water  23;  if  with- 
out, magnesia  33,  carbonic  acid  32,  water  35.  Mr.  Dalton  states  it 
at  magnesia  43,  carbonic  acid  40,  water  17.  Berzelius  thinks  that  it 
is  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3  proportions,  with  one  of 
what  is  called  quadro-hydrate  of  die  same  earth.  Dr.  Henry  in- 
clines to  the  same  opinion,  and  states  the  composition  thus ; 
3  equivalents  of  carbonate,  42  X  3  =  126       69.2 

1         do.  quadro-hydrate,    20+36=  56       30.8 

Its  equivalent,         182      100.0 

Or  of  magnesia  in  the  carbonate,    -       -     32.93  >  .»  q» 

Do.  in  die  hydrate,    -      -     -   11.00  5  ^'^•^'^ 

Carbonic  acid,       -        -        -        -        -        -      36.32 

Water, 19.75 


100.00 
Berzelius  found  the  common  magnesia  of  the  shops,  after  being  thor- 
oughly washed  in  boiling  hot  water,  to  be  composed  of  magnesia 
44.58,  carbonic  acid  35.70,  water  19.72=100.00. 

CBYSTALLIZED  CARBONATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

1.  Pbocess. — ^By  diffusing  magnesia  in  water,  and  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it  to  saturation. 

2.  Pboperties. 

(a.)  Much  more  soluble  than  the  carbonaiey  requiring  only  48 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  takes 
up  13  grains  to  tlie  ounce. 

(&.)  When  the  solution  is  heated^  although  transparent  before,  t^ 
becomes  turbid^  and  again  resumes  its  transparency  on  becoming  cold.f 

(c.)  It  crystaUizeSy  in  transparent  hexagonal  prisms^  terminated  by 
a  hexagonal  plane ;  partly  in  groups  and  partly  solitary;  length  about 
6  lines,  and  breaddi  2. 

{d.)  Effloresces  in  the  air^  and  decrepitates  in  the  fire ;  it  loses 
about  .75  of  its  weight,  while  the  common  carbonate  loses  only  .50. 

•  Thomson's  Flrot  Principles,  Vol.  II,  p.  SOS,  and  Henry,  10th  ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  61T. 

t  The  heat  must  be  discontinued  just  at  the  point  where  the  solution  becomes  tur- 
bid, or  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  driven  off.  The  reason  of  this  turbidness  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  elasticity  of  the  gas,  tending  to  escape,  and  thereby  beginning  to 
let  go  its  hold  on  the  magnesia. — Dr.  Hope,  J^Tote  Book. 
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(e.)  During  the  disengagement  of  the  gas,  the  powder  seems  as  if 
boiling,  and  is  said  to  emit,  towards  the  end,  abluish  phosphoric  light.* 

Remark. — ^The  above  described  salt  has  been  regarded  as  a  bi^ 
carbonate,  but  Dr.  Henry  is  of  opinion,  firom  his  own  analj^  and 
from  that  of  Berzelius,  that  it  is  a  hydrated  carbonate  and  that  its 
composition  is 

1  equivalent  of  magnesia,        -        -  20        28.60 

1         do.  carbonic  acid,       -        -      22        32. 

3        do.  water,     -        -        -  27        39.40 


Its  equivalent  69       100.00 
It  appears  that,  although  the  anhydrous  carbonate  has  been  found 
native,  (see  note  p.  392,)  it  has  not  yet  been  formed  by  art. 

Berzelius  has  formed  a  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  by 
mingling  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  and  muriate  of  magnesia.  .  It  seems 
to  be  of  litde  importance.f 

3.  Miscellaneous.— Jn  the  arts^  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  pre" 
pared  from  the  biHem  of  the  saltpans,  remaining  from  the  crystalli- 
zation of  common  salt,  which  contains  much  muna^  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  Carbonate  of  either  of  the  alkalies,  b^  double  exchange, 
aflbrds  carbonate  of  magnesia,  whose  precipitation  b  hastened  by 
boiling. 

4.  Uses. — As  an  antacid  and  cathartic.  (See  magnesia,  p.  273.) 
On  account  of  the  flatulency  sometimes  produced  by  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  calcined  magnesia  is  used.  Dr.  Black  says  that  it 
is  liable  to  contain  a  portion  of  quick  lime,  derived  from  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  of  the  bittern.  No  other  eardi  has  cathartic  powers ; 
most  of  the  rest  are  austere  and  astringent,  particularly  lime. 

CARBONIC  OR  CARBONOUS  OXIDE. 

1.  History. — Discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley;  who  obtained  it 
from  dry  metallic  oxides  with  dry  charcoal,  and  thought  it  was,  at 
leaist  in  part,  hydrogen,  or  that  hydrogen  entered  into  its  composi- 
tion ;  it  therefore  revived,  for  a  season,  the  once  favorite  notion  of  a 
phlogistic^  principle  in  the  metals,  charcoal,  be.  and  an  animated  con- 

•  Four.  IV.  67.  f  Edin.  PbU.  Joar.  II.  67,  and  Henry,  I.  619. 

1 1  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Woodbouse,  in  the  winter  of 
1802-8,  when  Dr.  Priestley,  who,  as  is  well  known,  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
in  Pennsylvania,  came  in  person,  to  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Woodhoose,  who  was 
himself  a  disciple  of  Lavoisier,  and  who  performed  various  experiments  on  this  topic, 
at  that  time  keenly  controverted.  It  was  the  last  eflbrt  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
phlogiston,  and  to  produce  from  metals  and  inflammables  a  real  substance,  to  which 
It  was  supposed  tiiat  the  name  of  phlogiston  could  be  applied.  Hydrogen  had  been 
before  called  phlogiston,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prove  its  existence  in  allinflammable 
bodies  and  metals,  (unless  the  discovery  of  this  gas  should  establish  it,)  and  it  was 
distinctly  proved  that  it  forms  water  by  its  combustion.  Indeed  Dr.  Priestley  wis 
one  of  the  first  to  perform  that  interesting  experiment,  but  he  did  not  eventnally  ad- 
wit  the  conclusion. 
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troveny  respectbg  H  was  for  some  time  mamtained,  but  ks  true  na- 
ture was  soon  pointed  out,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cruicksbaidcs,  of  Wod- 
wicb,  England  ;*  Clement  and  Desormesf  completed  the  demon- 
itration,  and  the  refutation  of  the  ideas  of  the  associated  Dutch 
chemists  and  others,  who  took  ii  for  a  rariety  of  earburetted  hydro- 
gen gas4 

2.  Pkbparatxon.— All  die  processes  mentioned  below,  are  in- 
structive. They  all  shew,  (that  under  {g)  excepted,)  the  formation  of 
an  oxide  of  carbon,  eidier  by  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of  oxy- 
sen  widi  1  of  carbon,  or  by  the  removal  of  1  equi^ent  of  oxygen 
fiom  carbonic  acid,  leaving  J  of  carbon  and  1  of  oxygen  m  combina- 
tion.  To  the  former  belong  the  processes  (a)  {e),  and  (/.)  to  the 
latter  (&),  (c),  and  (d)  ;  {g)  is  peculiar. 

(a.)  Htat  vMte  oxide  of  xinc  toitk  i  of  charcoal  powder  or  iron 

(6.)  Or  iron  filings  with  an  equal  weight  of  chalk,  previously  heat- 
ed moderately  red. 

(c.)  Or  dry  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  baryta^  with  i  duurcoalpovh 
ier^  fftoiowlf  ignited;  or  heat  the  iawte  caroonaia  with  ^  or  i  of 
dry  tronJUingi  or  vteitdlic  zinc. 

(d.)  By  passing  carbonic  acid  over  charcoal  or  iron  filings,  ignited 
in  an  earthen  or  perhaps  iron  tube.|| 

(e.)  Heat  eqtMl  parts  of  the  scaJes  of  iron  with  dried  charcoal 
powder. 

(/•)  Manganese,  after  ceasing  to  give  oxygen  by  heat  akme,  mix- 
ed wkb  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal,  previously  ignited.  IT 

(g.)  Still  another  process  has  been  introduced,  by  mixing  tab  tf 
iorrd  1  part  {bin^^Msalate  of  potash)  vnth  b  or  ^  of  tvipkuric  acm, 
and  heating  the  mixture  to  ebullition  in  a  retort ;  decomposidon  of 
the  oxalic  acid  ensues,  and  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
evolved  in  equal  measures ;  the  former  is  easily  absorbed  by  a  caustic 
alkali  or  by  ume  water,  and  leaves  the  tetter  pure.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  decomposed ;  it  remains  limpid,  and  operates  by  uniting 

*  Nlch.  Jour.  4to,  Vol.  V.  f  Ann.  de  China.  Vol.  XXXIX. 

X  Ann.  de  Cbim.  XXXIX,  26,  and  XLlIi. 

§  The  dry  carbonate  of  baryts  and  dry  iron  fiHnfcs  ^ive  the  purest  i^as,  and  nearly 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  The  process  with  oxide  of  zinc  nnd  iron  filincj,  is  one  of 
the  beat,  and  afibrds  abundance  of  gas  which  is  easily  purified  by  wasTiing  it  with 
caustic  alkali  or  lime  water. 

H  See  Nich.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  116,  for  Barucr?  apparatus. 

tt  Any  carbonate,  that  will  sustain  igniiion,  without  decomposition,  will  give  car- 
bonic oxide,  if  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings  or  charcoal ;  iron  is  of 
course,  oxidized  by  (he  oxygen  withdrawn  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  undergoes 
decomposition,  giving  up  just  half  its  oxygen;  and  charcoal  is  turned  into  carbonic 
oxide  by  the  aame  process.  The  carbonates  of  strontia,  soda,  potassa  and  lilhia, 
may  be  employed  in  addition  to  tho?e  that  have  been  named,  and  the  oxido  of  lead 
AAQ  copper  may  be  used  nith  charcoal,  as  wcU  a^  tUe  oxide  of  zinc  or  iron. 
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wilh  tbe  aDcBli  of  the  stdt  and  with  the  water  of  tbe  oxalic  acid,   \ 
which  being  thus  left  at  liber^,  13  decomposed  as  above.* 

3.  Pbopertibs. 

(«.)  iSmeB  affinswe;  eokrhst;  sp.  gr.  972,  comtoon  air  being 
1000.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  29.65  grains,  at  medium  tempera- 
ture and  pressure ;  having  the  same  weight  as  nitrogen. 

(&.)  iJoea  not  tufpwi  eombusiion;  a  candle  will  not  bum  in  it. 
Inflammable^  hwnmg  vfiik  a  Hat  flame;  it  .takes  fire  at  a  kw  tern* 
perature,  and  an  iron  wire,  at  doll  redness,  kindles  it ;  while  the  hy- 
drogen gases  require  a  full  ignition  or  a  white  heat. 

(e.)  It  miUMt  he  washed  wUk  Kme  vnUtr^  or  passed  thnmgh  mUk  of 
lime  or  casuiic  alkali^  as  it  always  comes  over  with  carfaooic  acid  gas. 

(d.)  Bumy  in  a  botde  of  air,  a  jet  of  this  ^asy  issuing  from  a  jar 
Willi  a  stop  cock,  and  it  wiUform  carbonic  ocuf.f 

(«.)  Mixed  with  common  air,  it  bums  more  rapidly,  but  does  bkH 
explode,  except  in  a  few  proportions,  as  3  of  the  oxide  gas  to  1  of  air.  ^ 

(/.)  With  odoygengas  100  volumes  and  this  gas  abtfui  2QP,  «l  ^ay 
plodes  hf  ekdridttfj  and  the  product  is  200  of  carbonic  add  ;  the  tw^ 
gases  being  mixed  in  tbe  above  proportions,  when  a  candle  is  brouj^ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  bum  rapidly,  with  ft  whistling  noise,  but 
scarcely  expkxie. 

(^.)  fire  a  jet  of  it  and  bum  it  in  a  tube,  whet  it  will  prpdopa 
feeble  musical  tones ;  and  if  burnt  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  gas,  oyer 
lime  water,  no  water  is  formed  but  carfoonic  acid  is  produced. 

(A.)  It  is  well  to  bum  and  explode  some  hydrogen^  and  abo  varies 
ties  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  for  comparison  with  thi$  gas,  when  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  very  different ;  it  is  less  combustible,  bums  with  a 
difierent  flame  and  produces  carbonic  add  oviy^  wObovi  wat^r^  while 
the  former  produces  water  only,  and  tbe  latter  bodi  Water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  formation  of  water  in  this  experiment,  is  owing 
to  the  hydrogen,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  gas. 


*  £4in.  Jour,  of  Sci.  No.  xii,  p.  S60.    Turner  and  Duirtas. 

t  The  carburetted  hydrogen  gascB  require  iron  in  actual  combustion,  or 
the  flame  of  souie  burning  body.  In  order  to  set  thetn  on  fire. 

X  W^hen  this  gas  is  burned  in  a  bottle  of  common  air,  ty  meims  of  a  jAr 
with  a  stop  cock  and  tube,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  no  water  is  formed  ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  when  hydrogen  is  burned. 

A.  Jar  of  common  air. 

B.  Jar  with  a  stop  cock  and  tube,  containing  the  gas. 
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(t.^  It  is  immediately  fatal  to  aiUmal  Itfe;  a  bird  put  into  it  ism 

witharawQ  alive. 

(j.)  It  produces  giddiness  and  fainting  in  the  human  subfectj  «R9 
tohen  mixed  unth  common  air.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  so  daring  as  to  tab 
three  inspirations  of  it,  mixed  with  i  of  common  air,  and  it  had  near- 
ly proved  fatal;  apoplectic  symptoms  were  induced  in  Mr.  Wd», 
who  fell  senseless,  but  was  restored  by  inhaling  oxygen  gas.* 

(k.)  But  little  soluble  in  water;  about  1  volume  to  50. 

f /.)  ^ot  absorbed  by  caustic  alkalies^  nor  by  lime  water. 

(m.)  M>t  altered  by  electricity. 

(n*^  Passed  in  equal  volume  with  hydrogen^  through  an  ignisd 
tubejtt  is  decomposed^  water  is  formed  and  charcoal  thrown  dovn, 
lining  the  tube. 

(o.)  Potassium  and  sodium^  heated  in  it,  decompose  it,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  charcoal. 

4.  Composition. 

(a.)  43  carbon,  57  oxygen,  (Gay  Lussac ;)  or  55.72  oxygen  aod 
44.28  charcoal,  (Berzelius.)f     Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  1  vol- 
ume of  gaseous  carbon  and  1  of  oxygen  condensed  into  1  voluoie. 
This  gas  is  composed  of  1  volume  of  gaseous  carbon  and  half  a  vol- 
ume of  oxygen,  condensed  mto  1  volume ;  or  of  1  equivaient  of 
carbon  =6+1  of  oxygen  J  =8=14,  for  its  equivalent.     As  k  coo- 
tains  just  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid,  occupies  the 
same  volume,  and  has  only  half  as  much  oxygen,  therefore,  if  from 
the  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  1.527,  we  take  0.555, 
which  is  half  the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen,  we  have  0.972,  the  number 
stated  under  3  (a),  which  corresponds  with  the  results  of  experimoit. 

(i.)  The  discovery  of  the  singular  agencies  of  spongy  platinum, 
has  brought  to  light  some  new  facts  respecting  oxide  of  carbon.  Car- 
bonic oxide,  with  more  than  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  in  contact 
with  spongy  platinum,  over  mercury,  begins  to  be  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature  'from  300^  to  310^  Fahr.  and  at  a 
few  degrees  higher  is  acidified  in  a  few  minutes ;  at  a  common  tem- 
perature there  is  litde  action. 

(c.)  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  m  explosive  proportions,  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  do  not  detonate,  when  spon- 
gy platinum  is  added,  but  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  slowly  formed ; 
if  the  proportion  of  the  explosive  mixture  be  larger,  the  metallic 
sponge  always  causes  detonation.^ 


•  Phil.  Mag.  V.  43.    Ure,  2d  ed.  299. 

t  And  Clement  and  Desormes,  nearly  the  same  as  Berzelius. 

i  As  kaira  volume  of  oxygen  represents  an  equivalent 

i  PhiL  Trans.  1824,  p.  271,  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  365,  10th  ed. 
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RsMARK. — Frequently  the  oxide  of  carboQ  is  produced  at  the 
same  time  with  carbonic  acid.  The  pale  blue  flame  which  arises 
from  burning  charcoal,  especially  when  the  fire  is  nearly  burnt  out,  ap* 
pears  to  be  produced  from  the  ignition  of  the  nascent  oxide  of  car- 
bon. As  fast  as  this  gas  is  formed,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  away, 
being  converted  mto  carbonic  acid  gas.  Oxide  of  carbon  appears 
to  be  formed  in  those  combustions  of  carbon,  where  the  oxygen 
is  supplied  slowly  and  with  difiiculty ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  where  it  is 
supplied  rapidly  and  in  large  quantities.  Hence,  when  we  heat  the 
oxides  of  mercury  with  charcoal,  we  obtain  carbonic  acid  ;  when  the 
oxides  of  iron,  we  evolve  oxide  of  carbon. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  oxide  of  carbon  is  one  of  the 
gases  produced  during  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  and  as  it 
is  highly  noxious,  it  may  contribute  to  their  injurious  efifects. 

It  is  observed,  that  as  oxygen,  by  combinmg  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  becomes  heavier,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  car- 
bonic oxide,  contaming  twice  as  much  carbon,  should  be  heavier 
still ;  but  this  does  not  follow.  Carbonic  acid'  is  heavier  than  oxy- 
gen, by  precisely  the  additional  weight  of  the  carbon,  because  this 
last  has  assumed  the  aeriform  conditbn,  within  the  same  volume  as 
the  oxygen.  The  sp.  gr.  of  carbonic  acid  being  1.527,  if  we  deduct 
that  ot  die  oxygen,  1.111,  we  have  .416  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  aeriform 
carbon  in  the  gas,  and  as  this  is  combined  with  only  half  a  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  is  expressed  by  .655 — ^this  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  carbon  =  .97 1  f  lor  the  gravity  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  to  be 
regarded,  therefore,  not  as  a  mere  solution  of  carbon  in  oxygen,  but 
as  a  combination  of  aeriform  carbon  with  oxygen  gas. 

CARBURETTED    HYDROGEN  GASES. 

1.  History. — Same  of  these  gases  must  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  more  or  less  knovm  to  mankind;  as  their  occurrence  is  fre- 
quent in  the  mud  of  marshes,  in  coal  mines,  in  the  matter  emitted 
from  burning  combustibles,  and  from  the  ultimate  results  of  animal 
digestion,  &c. 

But  we  owe  the  accurate  knowledge  of  them  to  a  few  modem 
philosophers,  among  whom  Mr..  Dalton,  Dr.  Henry,  and  Dr.  Thom- 
son, are  conspicuous.* 

2.  General  view. — It  seems  j  at  firsts  as  ^  there  must  an  immense 
number  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  ;  since  we  can  scarcely  ope- 
rate by  destructive  processes,  upon  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter 


*  The  followiDg  statemeots  of  facts  are  drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Henry  and  Dr.  Tliomson. 
i  .972  is  the  number  we  have  before  stated. 
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without  djCttoiog  inflamniafale  gases,  that  diSet  in  qp.  gr. ;  id  combus- 
tibiEty ;  in  the  ouantity  of  oxygen  required  to  saturate  them ;  in  the  in- 
tenseness  of  light  enmted  wh&  the  j  are  burning,  and  in  numy  other 
particulars.  The  ablest  analysts,  however,  among  whmn  none  stand 
higher  than  the  gentlemen  ahready  named,  are  of  the  opinion  that  only 
m  few  species  have  been  distincdy  established,  and  that  the  ammrenc 
diversi^  arises  from  innumerable  mixtures  of  these  with  each  ather, 
with  other  gases,  and  with  various  vapors  derived  from  the  substaneet 
employed.  According  to  this  opinioD,  which  is  probably  correct, 
ike  OQWipaunds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  exiit  in  definite  proporiume 
on/y,  "  with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  difier  from  each  ottier,  not  so 
much  ia  the  relative  proportions  of  tkca  elements,  as  in  liie  number 
of  vohunes  or  atoms,  condensed  into  a  given  volume.^'* 

3.  Constitution  or  the  three  vabieties  that  abe  best 
uiowN, — Dr.  Henry. 

Prop,  by        Prop,  in 
weight,        Yol.  carb. 
'    8p.  gr.        carb.  hyd.        hydro. 

1.  Carburetted  Irfdrogen,  0.555i,        6:2        1:2^  condensed 

2.  Olefiant.  0.972,       12:2        2:2    >  mto    one 

3.  Super-olefiant,  1.458?      18:3        3:3    )  volume. 
A  the  olefant  and  the  super^olefiant — the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 

each  gas  hear  the  tame  rdation  to  each  other,  and  the  gates  differ 
only  in  the  condentatian  of  their  elemenit. — ^In  the  olefimit  gas,  one 
Volume  contains  two  of  each  of  the  elements ;  in  the  super-olefiant 
three. 

The  gases  Aat  are  best  known,  are  divided  conveniendy  into  light 
and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  gases ;  of  the  former,  there  is  one 
variety  ;  of  the  latter,  there  are  two  or  more. 

I<I0HT  carburetted  HTDBOOEN.f 

1.  Prxparation. 

(a.)  By  stirring  with  a  stick,  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  any  ttag^ 
nami  toater;  bubbles  of  gas  will  rise,  which  may  be  inflamed  by  a 
lighted  taper  at  the  surface,  or  they  may  be  collected  by  an  inverted 
pitcher,  fitted  widi  water,  or  by  a  bottle  filled  in  the  same  manner, 
and  having  a  funnel  in  its  mouth. 

This  gas  contains  in  mixture,  about  j\  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
may  be  removed,  by  washing  with  lime  water,  or  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash ;  there  is  also  present  from  ^g  to  ^V  ^^  nitrogen  gas. 


•  Dr.  Henry. 

t  Formerly  called  hydro-carburet  and  carbonated  hydrogen.  It  is  alao  caUed 
proto-carburet  of  hydrogen,  heavy  inflammable  air  of  marshea,  &c.  but  the  nameia 
tiie  text  is  generally  used. 
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b*  The  stas  distittedfrtm  mineral  cW — after  purification  with  li- 
quid potash  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  and  with  chlorine*  to  re- 
move the  olefiant  gas,  is  also  sufficiently  pure,  and  probably  the  same 
would  hold  nearly  true  of  the  gases  obtabed  by  heating  die  follow- 
ing substances. 

(c.)  Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Rhode  Island,  the  latter 
moist  ;f  kernels  of  the  hickory  nut,  and  of  other  oleaginous  nuts  and 
seeds ;  common  woods,  as  oak,  and  maple,  pine  and  pine  knots ;  tar- 
tar ;  recent  bone ;  moist  charcoal ;  acetate  of  lead,  and  acetate  of 
copper ;  sp^maceti ;  tallow,  wax,  be. 

{d.)  In  these  mixed  gcuea,  there  are  variable  propoHiom  of  car-^ 
ftontc  ocM^— of  olefiant,  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  super-defiant  gas, 
and  various  vapors. 

2.    P&OPEKTIES  or  LIOHT  CABBURETTED  HTOROOEN  GAS.{ 

(a.)  Colorless  and  tasteless^  not  absorbable  byi  water^  which,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  previously  boiled,  takes  up  about  ^V  of  it 
volume. 

0>.)  Odor  sUght — ^when  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  derived  from  ipixtpre 
with  other  gases  and  vapors,  especially  when  the  gas  19  distilled  finom 
bituminous  coal. 

(c.)  Sp,  gr.  .5&5|  air  being  1 ;  consequently,  100  cubic  inches 
weigh,  at  meap  temperature  and  pressure,  16.944  grains,  just  half 
as  much  as  oxygen  gas.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  thus  obtained  by  calcula- 
tion; it  consists  of  1  vol.  vapor  of  carbon,  which  weighs  .4166^+2 
vol.  of  hydrogen,  .0694X2 =.1388 =.656,  which  is  exaedy  the 
weight  of  carburetted  hydrogen  obtained  b}r  experiment. 

(d.)  Extinguishes  burning  bodies^  but  is  itse^ inflammcMe  ;  burns 
from  a  jetf  with  a  flamef  which  is  yellow  or  variously  tinged;,  its 
power  of  illuminatbg  is  much  greater  than  that  of  hydrog^i  gas* 

(e.)  Mixed  with  from  6  to  12  volumes  of  atmosp&ericai  air^  H  ex* 
plodes  with  violence  by  contact  of  a  lighted  taper. 

(/.)  More  violently  with  oxygen  gas — ^the  latter  must  exceed  the 
inflammable  gas  in  volume,  but  must  not  be  over  two  and  one  foi^ 
times  its  bulk. 

{g.)  Loses  its  combustibility,  ifrarefi/sdy  so  that  the  pressure  is  ksM 
than  one  fourth  part  thai  of  the  atmosphere. 


*  Chlorine  has  the  property  of  removing  the  heavy  species  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, to  form  with  it  a  peculiar  compound,  the  eMorie  ether,  which  has  been  regard- 
ed, but  erroneously,  as  an  oil.  This  property  of  chlorin'e  must  be  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  giving  uie  account  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  and  will  be  again 
illustrated  m  its  proper  place.  t  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  X,  p.  831. 

t  That  obtained  from  the  marshes  is  the  purest  variety. 

§  For  carbonic  acid  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.627,  from  which  deduct  that  of  the  1  Vol.  of 
oxygen  which  it  contains,  1.111,  which  leaves  .416  for  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in 
vapor. 
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(A.)  Carbcmic  acid  and  other  gases,  also  diminish  its  mflamma- 
bilitjr. 

(i.)  Bs  eampkte  eonJnution  regiitref  mare  than  two  volumes  ofox* 
yj'en—- two  are  consumed,  and  carbonic  acid,  equal  in  volume,  to  the 
mflammable  gas,  is  produced  and  water  is  formed. 

(y.)  There  beuig  b  carbonic  acid  exactly  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
it  follows  that  half  the  gas  used  went  to  form  water  akmg  with  the  hy- 
drogen, of  which  there  were  therefore  2  volumes,  and  this,  along  with 
1  of  gaseous  carbon,  existed  in  th^  compass  of  1  volume. 

(i.)  It  hence*  results  that  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is 
composed  for  100  cub.  inches,  at  med.  temp,  and  pressure,  of 
charcoal,   12.69  grains,  74.87  grains, 
hydrogen,    4.26     "      26.13    « 

16.95t         100.00 

(I.)  On  respiration  and  animal  life,  its  efiects  are  eminently  noxious, 
ano  speedily  fatal. 

(m.)  Not  decomposed  by  electricity,  nor  by  heat  in  ignited  tubes, 
unless  very  intense,  as  stated  above. 

4.  Constitution. — ^Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume 
of  gaseous  carbon,  condensed  into  one  volume ;  1  eouivalentof  char- 
ooai,  ss6+2  of  hydrogen,  =8  for  the  equivalent  ot  the  compound. 

OLEFIANT   GAS.f 

1.  HiSTOTLY.^Discovered  at  Haarlem^  in  HoUand,  in  1796,  by 
the  associated  Dutch  chemists ;  but  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester, 
gave  the  first  accurate  account  of  its  composition. 

2.  Name. — With  chlariney  in  equal  volu$neSf  it  is  condensed  into 
a  substance  resembling  anoU  ;  hence  the  name,  from  oleum  Jio  ;  the 
compound  substance  produced,  being  however,  not  an  oil,  &e  name 
was  unappropriate,  but  it  is  still  generally  retained. 

3.  Preparation.^ 

(a.)  Alcohol  1  measure^  'sulphuric  add  2  or  3  ;  mix  them  cau- 
tiously, m  a  retort,  of  which  they  must  not  occupy  more  than  ^  of 
the  body.     Gentle  heat  is  graduaUy  applied — ^the  mixture  soon  be- 

*  16.98.— Dr.  Turner.    16.94,  on  p.  401,  (e.)  of  this  work. 

t  For  carbonic  add,  with  1  vol.  carbon  and  1  of  oxygen,  welebs  46.507  grains  for 
(he  100  cub  inches,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  ozyfl;eo,  33.S88,  leaves  12.70  nearly, 
tor  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  vapor,  and  the  weight  of  hydrogen  being,  for  100  cu- 
bic inches,  2.1 18 ;  twice  that  sum  is  4.286,  and  this  +12.70  =  16.986.  These  numbers 
are  taken  from  Brande*s  Tables,  and  vary  slightly  from  those  quoted  elsewhere  in 
tho  pages  of  this  work. 

t  Or  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  bi-carburetted,  and  per-carburetted  hydro- 
gen«  and  hydroguret  of  carbon.  The  first  name,  that  of  oUfiant  gas,  is  generally 
employed. 

9  By  passing  the  vapor  of  alcohol  over  ignited  siliceous,  or  argillaceous  earth, 
nearly  pure  olefiant  gas  is  obtained. 
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comes  black,  froths,  and  emits  gas,  which,  when  it  burns  quietly 
with  a  bright  flame,  may  be  saved ;  it  is  received  over  water. 

ib.)  As  the  mixture  puiSs  up  very  much,  especially  towards  the 
of  the  process,  the  heat  must  be  very  carefuUy  tnanaged,  and 
should  never  exceed  that  of  a  chafing  dish. 
.  U.)  Sulphurous  acid  comes  over,  which  the  water  will  absorb,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  other  gas,  is  remov* 
ed  by  solution  of  caustic  alkali. 

(a.)  The  olefiant  gas  is  derived  from  the  alcohol,  whose  ccmsti- 
tudon  is  altered  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  principaUy,  as  is  imagined,  by 
its  uniting  with  the  water.^ 

4.  Propebtibs. 

(a.)  Invisible^ittle  odoTj  except  Jrom  ndphuric  ethetj  which  is 
formed  in  the  process ;  I  have  always  observed  however,  that  it  re- 
tains the  ethereal  smeU  for  a  long  time.  Water  8  vob.  absorbs  1  of 
this  gas. 

r&.)  Sp.  gr.  972,f  air  being  1.  It  is  remarked  that  nitrogen  gas, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas  have  the  same  gravi^ ;}  and  diat 
100  cubic  mches,  at  the  medium  temperature  and  pressure  therefore 
weigh  29.64  grains.  As  it  consists  of  2  vols,  of  vapor  of  carbon, 
and  2  vols,  of  hprdrogen,  its  sp.  gr.  is  easily  obtained  by  calcula- 
don,  thus.  Twice  £e  sp.  gr.  of  hydrogen  gas,  0694x2=1388+ 
twice  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  vapor  of  carbon,  4166x2=8333,  and  this 
number  +1388=.972. 

(c.)  Extingiuishes  burning  bodies^  but  issuing  from  a  ietf^and 
kindled  by  a  eandUf  this  gas  bums  with  extreme  briuianeyj  me  flame 
resembling  that  of  the  brightest  lamp ;  it  far  surpasses  simple  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

{d.)  Mixedj  1  vol,  with  3  vols,  of  oxygen  gas^  and  inflamed^  it  de- 
tonates  with  great  violence^  and  much  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  ac* 
cidents.  If  done  m  glass  vessels,  they  should  be  small  and  strong, 
but  it  is  better  to  use  plate  tin,  or  copper  tubes. 

(«.)  The  explosion  may  be  made  tn  a  detonating  eudiometer  te&e, 
by  electricity,  out  only  a  cubic  inch  of  the  mixed  gases  should  be 
employed. 

(/.)  0716  volume  of  this  inflammable  gas,  requires  3  of  oxygen  for 
saturation,  and  gives  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

(^.)  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  that  in  order  to  insure  the  perfect  com- 
bustion of  the  gas,  it  should  be  mixed  with  5  volumes  ot  oxygen  gas, 
of  at  least  90  per  cent,  purity. 


*  For  a  more  panicular  view  of  the  theoty,  see  alcohol. 
t  ThoiDMm*s  ¥Mt  Principle,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 

t  The  Dutch  cbemUto  made  that  of  olefiant  g*a,  .Ma-*Dr.  Henry,  eome  yean 
ago,  .9^— Sauasure  Jr.  .9852. 
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5.   MOBE   or   ESTn ATING   ITS   COMPOSITION. 

(a.)  If  too  litde  ojnfgen  be  u^ed,  charcoal  precipitates  tmburntf 
and  tne  vohime  of  the  residue  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ongind 


(6.)  Upon  the  same  principles  of  calculation  as  those  upon  which 
the  composition  of  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  was  deternun- 
ed,  it  follows  that  in  100  cubic  inches  there  are — 

Charcoal,        25.38         85.63  grains,        100. 

Hydrogen,         4.26         14.37     "  16.71 

29.64*     100.00  1 16.71 1 

(c.)  Olefiant  gas  has  therefore  100  grains  of  charcoal  united  to 
16.71  of  hydrogen,  while  the  light  cai^uretted  hydrogen  has  the 
same  weight  of  caribou,  with  33.41  of  hydrogen,  just  double ;  m 
other  words,  the  carbon  being  given,  it  has  half  die  hydrogen,  and 
the  hydrogen  being  given,  it  has  double  the  carbon. 

^.  Constitution. 

As,  in  the  combustion  of  olefiant  gas,  3  vols,  of  oxygen  disappear, 
water  is  formed,  and  2  vols,  of  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  as  oxygen  does  not  change  its  vohime  by  combining  with 
coiixjh,  to  feim  carbonic  acid,  2  volumes  of  the  oxygen  have  gone 
into  die  carbonic  acid  with  2  volume^  of  carbon ;  the  other  volume 
cf  oxygen  has  formed  water,  and  as  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  are 
demanded  for  this  purpose,  it  follows  that  each  volume  of  olefiant 
gas  contains  2  volumes  of  carbon,  +2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  =2 
equivdents  of  each.  The  compound  will  therefore  weigh  12+2= 
14,  its  equivalent.} 

If  2  grains  of  sulphur  be  heated  over  mercury,  with  I  cubic  inch 
of  olefiant  gas,  2  cubic  inches  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  wSi  be 
obtained,  and  charcoal  precipitated. — Ure. 

7.   MlSCEULANEOUS.^ 

(a.)  In  olefiant  eas  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  carbon,  that 
a  jet  of  the  flame  is  permitted  to  play  against  a  white  earthen 
plate,  it  covers  it  with  charcoal,  and  the  jet  burning  freely  in  the  air, 
emits  a  column  of  lamp  black. 

(b.)  Olefiant  gas  is  decomposed  by  electricity ;  and  by  ignition  in 
porcelam  tubes ;  products,  charcoal  and  hydrogen,  the  latter  in  a 
volume  doubfe  to  that  of  the  gas  decomposed. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  tube,  by  varying  the  heat,  we  can 
cause  it  to  deposit  more  or  less  charcoal. 


*  Dr.  Turner  states  this  number  at  29.06,  and  that  for  two  volumes  ol  hjrdrogen 
at  4.28.  t  See  p.  408,  (4.  b.)  tHenry,  VoLX  p.  42S,  lOth  £d. 

§  The  action  of  chlorine  athd  iodine  upon  the  carburetted  hydrogen  |p0es,  will  be 
coDiidered  under  those  heads. 
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BtJVEB.'^hmAurr  oas. 

1.  Remark.— We  mention  this  gas,  (whose  distinct  existence  is 
highly  probable,  but  not  perhaps  fully  proved,)  out  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Dahon,  and  Dr.  Henry,  to  whom  science  is  so  much  indebted,  es-' 
pecialiy  in  relation  to  tiie  inflammable  gases. 

2.  History. — ^Dt.  Henry,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  gas  by  Mr.  Dalton,  which 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate  form,  but  mingled  widi  other 
varieties,  in  the  gases  obtained  fix>m  oil,  coal,  be. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  For  complete  combustion,  1  volume  requires  4i  of  oxygeriy 
and  produces  3  of  carbonic  acid. 

(6.)  Sp.  gr.  estimated  at  1.4,  but  Dr.  Henry  thinks  that  if  con- 
stituted as  he  supposes,  of  3  volumes  of  gaseous  carbon,  and  3  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  1  volume,  its  specific  grtivity  must 
be  1.458,  derived  from  multiplying  the  sp.  gr.  of  hydrogen,  .0694, 
and  that  of  gaseous  carbon,  .4166,  each  by  3,  and  adding  the  pro- 
ducts together. 

(c.)  A  portion  of  a  gas  which  contained  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  super-olefiant,  was  cooled  by  muriate  of  lime  and  snow,  but 
no  liquid  was  deposited  from  it ;  it  was  condensible  by  chlorine,  but 
the  product  has  a  pecuKar  odor,  unlike  that  of  chloric  ether. 

OTHER  COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  four  or  five  more  of  these  compounds, 
in  which  the  constituent  principles  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  but  differing  in  the  degree  of  condensation. 

1.  It  is  supposed  that  a  compound  may  exist  of  1  volume  of  car- 
bon, and  of  1  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  1 :  the  sp.  gr.  of  this 
would  be,  for  the  carbon  vapor,  .4166,  and  for  the  hydrogen,  .0694,. 
the  sum  of  which  would  be,  .4860 ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, although  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Henry,  concur  in  suggest- 
ing that  it  may  yet  be  found.* 

^.  Dr.  Thomson  inferred  that  another  compound  might  exist  in 
the  vapor  of  ether,  in  union  with  1  volume  of  aqueous  vapor.  He 
supposed  that  it  might  consist  of  4  volumes  of  vapor  of  carbon,  and 
4  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  1  volume  5  it  would  of  course 
have  twice  the  sp.  gr.  of  olefiant  gas,  that  of  1.9444 :  it  would  require 
6  vols,  of  oxygen,  for  its  entire  combustion,  and  would  produce  4  vols, 
of  carbonic  acid.f  Its  equivalent  would  of  course  be  28,  composed 
of  4  X  6  for  the  carbon,  and  4x1  for  the  hydrogen. 

Dr.  Thomson  gave  it  the  provisional  name  of  quadro-carburet. 
This  compound  has  since  been  discovered  by  Mr,  F^araday.     In  Mr. 

*  Perhaps  as  a  constituent  of  coal  gas. 

t  Hence,  addine  the  number  representing  the  sp.  gr.  of  aqueous  yapor,  Dr.  Thom- 
son inferred  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  vapor  of  ether  must  be  1.9444+06260=2.6694. 
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Gordon's  patent  oil  gas  lamp,  the  gas  is  compressed  by  a  force  of  30 
atmospheres,  and  a  lunpid  fluid*  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  contain 
several  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  If  this  fluid  be  heated 
by  the  hand,  and  the  vapor  condensed  into  a  tube,  cooled  to  0,  it 
becomes  a  fluid,  which  remains  such  only  below  -32^  Fahr.  and 
even  before  that  temperature  is  attained,  it  is  reconverted  into  vapor, 
which  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.9065,  very  near 
that  calculated  for  it  by  Dr.  Thomson,  before  its  discovery.  It  is 
slighdy  absorbed  by  water ;  more  by  alcohol,  but  is  evolved  firom  the 
latter,  with  efiervescence,  by  water.  At  0  it  is  again  condensed, 
and  the  fluid  having  the  sp.  gr.  of  0.627,  is  the  lightest  known. 
Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  100  times  its  volume,  and  its  color  is  dark- 
ened, but  no  sulphuric  acid  is  disengaged. 

Its  analysis  by  oxygen  is  exactly  what  was  predicted  by  Dr. 
Thomson ;  as  to  the  quanti^  of  gas  required,  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced, the  proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
ber, as  ah*eady  stated. 

3.  Dr.  Thomson  supposes  that  the  vapor  of  the  fluid  distilled  from 
coal  tar,  and  which  is,  from  its  similarity  to  mineral  naptha,  called  by 
the  same  names,  consists  of  6  equivalents  of  vapor  of  carbon  +6  of 
hydrogen,  condensed  into  1.  Its  equivalent  number  is  of  course 
42 ;  it  requires  6  vols,  of  oxygen  for  its  complete  combustkm,  and 
there  are  produced  6  of  carbonic  acid.  This  compound  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  coal  gases,  and  as  their  light  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  carbon  which  they  contain,  it  is  obvious  that  upon  this 
view,  the  vapor  of  naptha  will  give  three  times  as  much  light  as  olefi- 
ant  gas.  Its  sp.  gr.  must,  of  course  be  2.9166.  In  pure  naptha, 
potassium  remains  unoxidized,  which  proves  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

4.  In  the  liquid  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  coal  gas,  Mr.  Fa- 
raday discovered  another  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  This 
fluid,  when  recent,  boils  at  60^  Fahr. ;  one  tenth  being  exhaled,  the 
boiling  point  rises  to  100^,  and  the  whole  is  not  evaporated  till  it  rises 
to  250^.  It  thus  appeared  probable  that  there  were  diflferent  com- 
poimds,  differing  in  volatility,  and  by  condensing  the  vapor  at  difler- 
ent  temperatures,  he  attempted  to  obtain  them  separate.  The  boil- 
ing pomt  appearing  more  constant  between  176^,  and  195°,  than 
any  where  else,  he  carried  on  the  distillation  withm  those  limits,  and 
by  repeating  it,  and  condensing  the  vapor  at  0,  he  obtained  a  fluid 
which  he  called  hircarburet  of  hydrogen. 

Its  properties  are  as  foUows ;  it  is  a  transparent  colorless  fluid, 
smells  like  oil  gas,  or  almonds ;  at  60°,  sp.  gr.  .850,  and  that  of  its 
vapor  2.776.  At  32°,  it  becomes  solid  and  crystalline ;  at  0  trans- 
parent and  crumbles  into  grains,  having  nearly  the  hardness  of  loaf 

*  Abont  1  gpdlon  for  1000  cubic  feet  of  good  gas.— Phil.  Tnuot.  1825,  p.  441. 
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sugar.  Boiling  point,  186^,  evaporates  spontaneously ;  soluble,  in 
fixed  and  volaSe  oils,  and  in  ether  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  is 
thrown  down  by  water. 

It  bums  readily  and  brilliantly,  and  with  much  smoke ;  in  oxygen 
gas  its  vapor  rises  and  forms  a  detonating  mixture.  Potassium  re- 
tains its  lustre  in  it,  even  when  heated.  By  passbg  it  in  vapor 
through  an  ignited  tube,  charcoal  is  deposited,  and  carburetted  Ly- 
drc^^i  obtamed.  Its  analysis  was  performed  by  detonation  with 
oxygen ;  and  by  passing  it  over  ignited  oxide  of  copper ;  carbonic  acid 
and  water  were  die  only  products,  and  as  there  is  no  oxygen  in  it,  it 
follows  that  it  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only.  It  requires 
750  measures  of  oxygen  to  bum  100  of  its  vapor ;  600  unite  with 
600  of  carbmi  vapor,  and  150  with  300  of  hydrogen,  and  therefore 
its  constitution  is  6  equivalents  of  caibon,  and  3  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
course  the  equivalent  of  the  compound  is  6x6^=36+1x3=39. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapor  is  easily  inferred ;  for  the  weight  of  the  va- 
por of  carbon  -4166x6=2.4996,  and  that  of  hydrogen  .0694x3= 
0.2082=2.7078,  and  this  is  very  near  to  the  number  obtained  by 
Mr.  Faraday. 

KAPHTHAIilNE. 

A  substance  to  which  this  name  has  been  applied,  was  first  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Garden  and  afterwards  examined  by  Dr.  Kidd  of  Ox- 
ford Univ. 

It  is  obtained  from  coal  tar ;  the  naptha  passes  first  by  a  very  gen- 
tle distillation,  and  afterwards  the  napnthahne  in  vapor,  which  con- 
denses in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline 
solid. 

Properties. — Sp.gr.  1.048;  taste  pungent  and  aromatic;  odor 
peculiar,  and  said  to  resemble  that  of  narcissus;  to  the  touch  smooth 
and  unctuous ;  color  white ;  lustre  silvery ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  in  olive  oil,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  naptha ;  not  very  in- 
flammable, but,  when  kindled,  bums  rapidly,  with  much  smoke ; 
fiisible  at  180^;  evaporates  at  the  common  temperature  and  boils 
at  410^;  its  condensed  vapor  readily  crystallizes  in  thm  trans- 
parent laminse.  By  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis,  naphthaline  consists  of 
one  equivalent  and  a  half  of  carbon  9,  and  of  1  of  hydrogen,  and  its 
own  equivalent  is  therefore  10.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  views 
it  is,  therefore,  a  sesqui-carburet.  It  appears  to  form,  with  sulphuric 
acid,  another  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  sulpho-napnthalic 
has  been  given,  and  its  compounds  have  been  called  sulpho-naph- 
thalates.  There  is  also  an  acid,  apparendy  formed  by  the  acdon  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  detail  the  particulars  of  these 
ununportant  compounds.* 

*  Phil.  Truu.  1825,  Part  II,  and  Ann.  of  Phibs.  XXVU,  44,  and  N«w  Series, 
VI,  136.    Eng.  Quar.  Jour.  VIII,  289.    Murray.    Turner. 
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Mixu)  QAflKs ;  oUained  by  hettiiig  variout  conAwlihlft  boding 
«s  tallow,  alcohol,  ether,  hUuminoua  coal,  &c. 

Remark, — Although,  as  has  been  already  observed,  these  gaass 
are,  in  all  probability,  mixtures  of  the  varietie$  that  have  been  de- 
scribed, they  do,  ia  practice,  preiewt  mme  pecuUariiiei  wortijf  ^  be- 
ing noted. 

J.  Coal  oas. 

{a^  There  is  so  much  variety  in  the  projperties  of  the  gases  ob- 
tainea  by  heatiog  mineral  coal,  that  th^  are  hardly  worthy  of  being 
grouped  together,  except  on  the  ground  that  they  are  obtained  from 
a  coounoo  maieriaL 

{b.)  Bituminous  coal,  distiUed  in  an  iron  retort,  aflbrds,  besides  the 
peimanent  gases,  tar  and  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

(c.)  The  goi  variei  in  ^^Ujfj  even  from  the  same  coal,  at  d^ 
ferent  itages  af  the  process^  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  & 
manner  c?  aj^ying  it ;  of  course,  it  varies  with  difibrent  s;>ecimens 
of  coal. 

(d.)  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  ^^  within  certain  limits,  the  more  qiHoidy 
the  heat  is  applied,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  and  the  better  the  quit 
ity,  of  the  gas  obtained  from  coal;  for,  too  sbw  a  heat  expels  the 
inflammable  matter  in  the  form  of  tar.''* 

(e.)  The  ga»  declines  much  in  quality  towards  the  end  of  ike  Qper- 
ationj  although  we  still  continue  to  obtam  large  quantities. 

(f.)  The  useful  part  of  the  gas  is  composed  of  mixtures  of  light 
and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  in  endlessly  varied  proportions. 

(jg.)  The  useless  gases  are  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  carbon,  nitro- 
gen and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,f  and  sometimes  ammonia,  (and  sul- 
phurous acid  ^as?) 

(h.)  The  duagreeable  smell  arising  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ana  probablv  a  litde  sulphuret  of  carbon,  may  be  washed  o/ui  by  cream 
of  ItmCf  without  injuring  the  combustibili^  of  the  gas. 

(t.)  The  best  gas  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  at  least  650,  air  beu^  1 ,  ^^  and 
each  volume  consumes  about  2i  volumes  of  oxygen  and  gives  1^  vol* 
ume  of  carbonic  acid." 

(;'.)  ^^  The  last  portions  have  asp.gr.as  low  as  .340,  and  each 
volume  consumes  about  .8  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas  and  gives  about 
.3  of  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid." 

(i.)  Chlorine^  applied  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  pomted  out, 
detects  from  13  to  20  per  cent  ofd^ni  gas;  die  rest  is  chiefly  fight 
carburetted  hydrogen. 


*  Phil.  Trans.  1806, 1820, 1824. 

t  Dr.  Henry  refers  us,  for  the  method  of  separating  them,  to  his  memoirs  above 
quoted,  to  Manchester  Memoirs,  and  Annak  of  Philmophy,  XV. 
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(I.)  7%6  lati  pcriiMU  contain  hardly  any  oUfiant  gas;  they  con- 
sist of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  much  hydroeen  and  carbonic 
oxide,  imch  is  the  reason  that  they  aflbrd  so  Uttle  nght  during  their 
oombostion. 

(hi.)  There  it  great  uncertainty  and  variety  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  gat  obtained  from  coal. — ^Dr.  Henry  considers  it  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  truth,  to  suppose,  that  112  lbs.  of  good  coal  may  af- 
ford bom  450  to  500  cubic  feet  of  gas,  '*  of  such  quality,  that  half  a 
cubic  foot  per  hour  is  equivalent  to  a  mould  candle  of  six  to  the  pound, 
burning  during  the  same  space  of  time." 

(n.)  I  have  often  obtained  a  very  bright  burning  gas  from  Rich- 
mood  (Va.)  coal ;  at  other  times  a  gas  producbz  a  very  pale  flame. 
*  (o.)  Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Rhode  lAand^*  uffpord 
much  gas,f  chiefly  fight  carburetted  Aydro^en,  but  it  is  unfit  for  iihi- 
mmation;  most  authors  state  that  the  anmracties  affi>rd  litde  or  no 
gas.  That  of  Wilkesbarre  gave,  in  my  trials,  40  wine  pints  from 
886  grains  of  the  coal,  while  £e  specific  gravi^  of  the  coal  was  in- 
creased firom  1.65  to  1.77,|  and  several  other  varieties  of  American 
anthracite  yielded  large  quantities  of  mflammable  gas. 

11.  Oil  oas. 

1.  HiSTORT. 

(a.)  The  familiar  use  made  of  animal  oils,  to  aflbrd  by  their 
combustion,  artificial  li^t,  naturally  suggdited  the  project  of  decom- 
posing them  to  obtam  gas. 

(&.)  Dr.  Henry,  in  a  memoir  in  Nicholscxi's  Journal  for  1805,  ap- 
pears to  have  first  brought  this  subject  into  notice,  and  to  have  proved 
mat  next  to  the  pure  olefiant,  the  gas  firom  oil  is  the  best  adapted  for 
artificial  illumination. 

2.  Prepabation  A>n>  properties. 

(a.)  By  allowing  spermaceti  oil^  or  even  refuse  whale  oil^  (as  the 
purity  of  the  oil  is  not  material,)  to  fall  drop  by  drop^  fi'om  a  reser- 
voir furnished  with  a  stop  cock,  and  connected  by  a  tube  with  an 
iron  botde  or  cylinder,  upon  fra^ents  of  bricks,  or,  as  practised  in 
New  York,  firagments  of  anthracite,  heated  to  a  cherry  red. 

(5.)  A  condensing  vessel  should  be  interposed  between  the  fur- 
nace and  the  gasometer,  to  receive  the  undecomposed  oil. 

(e.)  A  wine  gallon  of  oil  affords  100  cubic  feet  of  gas^'  whose 
specific  graviQr  exceeds  .900 ;  more  than  .40  of  Uiis  gas  is  oondensi* 
ble  by  cUorine ;  100  volumes  require  200  of  oxygen  to  saturate  them 
and  produce  158  of  carbonic  acid. 


*  The  latter  miifC  be  moUt. 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  aay  how  much  of  this  gu  ariiea  from  water ;  the  ioerease  of  tp. 
sr.  in  consequence  of  ignition,  leemt  howerer  to  Imply  that  a  lighter  constitaent  of 
Uie  mineral  has  l>een  expelled.  t  Am.  Jeor.  Vol.  X ,  p.  855^  and  Vol.  XI,  p.  7S. 
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(d.)  Wigan  coal  has  been  esteemed  the  best  in  Eagltnd;  the  gas 
from  this  coal,  reauired,  on  an  average,  only  155  vdumes  of  oxjgen 
to  100  of  the  coal  gas,  and  gave  88  measures  of  carbonic  acid. 

(e.)  As  the  inflammable  gases  produce  light  just  in  proponion  to 
the  quantity  of  carbon  they  contain,  it  follows,  that  oil  gas  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  powerful  as  gas  from  Wigan  coal. 

3.    MiSCELLAREOUS. 

(a.)  Mr.  Brande  estimates,  that  to  produce  a  quantity  of  Sght 
equal  to  that  of  ten  wax  candles,  bumuig  for  one  hour,  there  are  re- 
quired 2600  cubical  inches  of  olefiant  gas,  4875  of  oil  gas  and  13120 
of  coal  gas. 

(b.)  Dr.  Henry  suggests  that  this  estimate  is,  as  regards  coal  ps, 
rather  low,  and  is  disposed  to  consider  1  volume  of  oil  gas  as  equiva- 
lent  to  2  or  2^  of  coal  ^as. 

(e.)  The  late  Mr.  Creighton,  of  Glasgow,  considered  2  vc^umes 
good  coal  gas  as  equal,  in  affording  hght,  to  only  one  of  oil  gas,  and 
valuing  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  one  pound  of  spermaceti  candles 
at  1  selling,  he  estimated  the  cost  of  an  equal  effect  from  sperm  oil, 
burning  in  an  Argand's  lamp,  at  6^.  that  (rom  whale  oil  at  4id.  and 
that  from  coal  gas  at  2|<f.  ^*  Twenty  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas,  or  ten 
of  oil  gas,  he  considers  as  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  5000 
grains  of  spermaceti  oil  to  7000  of  tallow  or  1  lb.  avoirdupois." 

{d.)  Dr.  Henry  sums  fp  the  comparative  claims  of  oil  and  coal 
gas,  by  saying,  that  for  oil  gas,  vessels  and  tubes  of  half  the  size  arQ 
sufficient  ;*  no  washing  is  needed ;  there  is  no  residuam ;  the  Kgkt  is 
brighter  and  the  heat  less ;  but  that  still,  in  large  establishments  and 
in  countries  where  coal  is  cheap,  the  latter  will  be  preferred  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

(e,)  The  best  criterion  of  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas  is  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  required  for  its  perfect  combustion,f  and  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced ;  specific  gravity  is  deceptive,  for 
it  may  be  affected  by  foreign  gases,  for  instance,  by  carbonic  oxide 
or  by  carbonic  acid,]; 

(/.)  It  appears  that  a  very  valuable  illuminating  gas  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  cotton  seed  by  a  well  managed  heat  Prof.  Olmsted 
has  shewn  mat  it  is  both  economical  and  effectual.^ 

(g.)  Coal  gas  is  obtained  by  decomposing  coal  in  an  iron  retort; 
the  tar  is  received  in  a  condensing  vessel,  and  more  continues  to  be 
deposited  by  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  vertical  tubes  kept  cold. 
The  gas,  under  strong  pressure,  is  passed  through  lime  difiiised  in 


*  Oil  gas,  being  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  needs  no  purification,  and  is 
the  reform  paculiariy  fitted  for  dometic  use. 
t  It  if  suggested  that  coodensatioa  by  chlorine  may  be  a  test  equally  decisive.— 

t  Henry's  Chem.  Vol.  I,  p.  482, 10th  ed. 
§  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIH,  p.  194,  and  Vol.  X. 
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water,  or  through  successive  layers  of  hydrate  of  lime,  to  remove 
carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  it  is  finally  received  in  a 
gazometer,  (see  p.  214,)  thence  ddstributed  by  tubes,  and  burned  at 
proper  orifices  furnished  with  stop  cocks. 

(h.)  It  is  now  evident,  that  the  illuminating  power  of  gases  is  de- 
pendent not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  in  them  but  upon 
the  other  compounds  containing  still  more  carbon,  as  the  quadro- 
carburet,  the  vapor  of  naphtha,  &c. 

(».)  Mr.  Daniel  employs  resin,*  dissdved  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  it 
falls,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  retort,  and  the  volatile  oil,  by  passing 
over  in  vapor,  is  recovered.  This  gas  is  employed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
m  his  portable  lamps,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  oil  gas. 

PORTABLE  GAS  LIGHT. 

^'One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
general  employment  of  gas  lights,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  candles  and  lamps,  is  the  neces- 
mty  of  pipes  leading  from  gazometers,  to 
all  situations  where  the  light  is  wanted.  The 
condensation  of  the  gas  in  strong  metallic 
receivers,  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  This  process  may 
be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
described  for  the  impregnation  of  water 
with  carbonic  acid. 

"It  is  only  necessary  to  exchange  the 
communication  with  the  reservoir  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  for  a  similar  communication 
with  a  reservoir  of  olefiant  gas,  and  the  cop- 
per vessel  being  first  exhausted  of  air,  to 
condense  the  gas  into  it.  The  sjrphon  used 
to  draw  oflf  the  carbonated  water,  is  repla- 
ced by  a  tube  and  cock,  terminating  in  a  _^ 
capillary  perforatbn.  Through  this,  the 
gas  may  be  allowed  to  escape  in  a  proper 
quanti^  to  produce  a  gas  light  when  inflamed 


"—Dr.  Hare. 


SAFETY  LAMP  OP  SIR  H.  DAVY. 


1.  Remarks. 

(a.)  It  has  long  been  notorious  that  a  deadly  gas  infests  the  mines 
of  bitummous  co^,  called  by  the  miners,  the  fire  damp  or  wild  fire, 


*  Dr.  Hare,  sevenJ  years  ago,  employed  common  roeiD,  in  New  York,  and  it  it 
now  used  there  to  aflbrd  gas  lieht;  he  obtained  also  a  tabstance,  rising  in  distilla- 
tion, which  not  a  little  resembled  naphthaline. 
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and  that  the  moat  deplorable  accidents  have  frequently  reanked  bom 
its  explosion.* 

(i.)  It  probably  arises  from  the  decomporition  of  water  by  tbe 
coal,  and  issues  fit>m  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  coal  strata, 

Crticularly  frcHn  places  called  blowers  ;f  it  is  but  litde  more  than 
If  as  heavy  as  commcHi  air,  and  therefore  it  occupies  first  the  roof 
of  the  mine.} 

3.    HiSTOBT. 

(c.)  The  first  ieieniifie  account  of  the  ga$  of  coal  mines,  looi  pvb- 
Kiheain  1806,  by  Dr.  Henry ^^  who  proved  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  lidht  carburetted  hydrogen. 

(i{.)  Sir  Humphrey  Davy^  some  years  later ^  visited  the  coal  mines 
in  person^  descended  with  the  miners  into  the  regions  of  the  fire 
damp,  obtained  specimens  of  the  gas  and  subjected  them  to  a  chem- 
ical examination,  d 

(e.)  He  discovered  several  inporiant  factSf  and  by  a  train  of  in- 
genious and  philosophical  reasomng,  was  led  to  a  happy  concluskn 
in  the  discovery  of  the  safe^  lamp. 


*  In  the  Felling  Colliery,  92  miners  perished. at  one  time,  and  23  at  another,  and 
in  another  67  were  IdUed  in  the  same  way. — Murray, 

t  These  are  fimires  laid  open  in  working  the  mines. 
•  X  When  mixed  with  the  air  of  the  mine,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  misty  appearanoe, 
as  I  bad  opportunity  of  observing  at  the  mines  of  NewcasUe,  in  England,  in  Nov.  1805. 
If  the  quantity  of  gas  in  the  mines  is  small,  it  is  harmless ;  but  if  great  the  consequences 
9ra  sometimes  extensively  fatal.  Tbe  catastrophe  proceeds  from  the  extreme  in« 
flammability  of  this  gas,  and  its  dbposition  to  explode  when  mixed  with  tbe  atmos- 
phere. Unhappily,  in  these  dark  regions,  no  work  can  be  done  without  artifidal 
light  In  some  places,  they  work  by  the  feeble  sparks  produced  by  rubbing  flint 
against  a  jagged  steel  wheel.  In  other  places,  they  carry  a  candle  or  a  torch,  and 
i^enever  the  fire  is  communicated  to  a  large  quantity  of  this  gas  mixed  with 
common  air,  tbe  explosion  is  as  sudden  and  violent  as  that  of  eun  powder.  Sooke- 
times,  the  mine,  machinery,  and  miners  are  blown  up,  with  me  loss  of  all  their 
works,  and  of  course  of  the  lives  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

If  the  walla  and  roof  of  the  mine  are  so  strong  as  not  to  give  way,  tbe  expansive 
force  of  the  steam  and  of  the  elastic  vapors  rarened  by  tbe  sudden  heat,  forces  every 
thing  along  the  narrow  chamber  of  the  mine,  as  i  bullet  is  driven  from  a  gun.  In 
the  mines  where  the  production  of  this  gas  is  not  rery  rapid,  the  miners  set  fire  to  it 
frequently,  and  thus  explode  it  in  small  quantities  without  danger.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  a  candle  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  they  elevate  into  those  parts  of 
tbe  roof  where  the  gas  commonly  eollects.  Sometimes  they  tie  a  candle  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  rope,  and  two  men,  by  pulling  the  rope  at  the  two  ends,  bring  the  candle 
Into  contact  with  the  m.  But  where  it  is  produced  too  eoptously  to  be  mansged  ia 
this  way,  the  miners  fix  wooden  pipes  all  along  the  roof  of  the  mine,  with  branches 
earefiilly  communicating  with  those  places  from  which  the  gas  issues,  and  all  fhess 
■Spes  are  eonnected  with  one  main  shaft  which  terminates  in  a  chamber  where  is  a 
in  slace  with  a  very  tall  chimney.  Here  a  fire  is  constantly  maintained,  and  Om 
rarenction  of  tbe  air  produces  a  constant  stream  from  all  parts  of  the  mine  to  ttiis 
apot,  where  the  gas  bums  quietly  away  without  in|ury. 

When  the  inflammable  air  Is  very  copious,  it  Is  said  to  bum  at  the  top  of  the  ehim- 
•ey,  and  to  produee  heat  enough  to  maintain  the  combustion  without  any  addithmal 
leel.  i  Nieholsoo*!  Jsm.  XiX,  149. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1816;  History  of  the  Safety  Ump,  ISIS;  Phil.  Mag.  I,  60.  887. 
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a*   Sons  P£C17L14B  PROFSHTlfiS  OF  TH£  FIRE  DAMP^ 

(a.)  The  most  explonoe  mixture  of  tki$  gaa  ioUh  common  airf  wa$ 
fmnato  be  1  meaaure  of  the  inflammeAle  ga$  to  7  or  8  of  air;  it  ex- 
plode$feMy  Ufith  5  or  6  volumes  ofair^  and  toith  only  3  or  4^  it  does 
not  eopftode  at  aU;  it  is  sdU  explosive  with  14  volumes  of  air,  but 
with  more,  a  taper  bums  in  it  only  with  an  enlarged  flame. 

(6.)  Charcoal  in  active  combustion,  and  iron  heated  to  redness*  or 
even  to  whiteness,  did  not  kindle  this  mixture  ;  it  wasj  however,  eav 
ploded  by  iron  in  a  state  of  brUliant  combustion^  and  the  smallest 
pobt  of  flame,  owing  to  its  high  temperature,  produced  instant  ex« 
plosion. 

(c.)  The  fact  which  led  immediately  to  the  discovery  oS  the  safe- 
ty lamp,  had  been  observed  before  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  was  this, 
*^  that  an  explosive  mixture  cannot  be  kindled  in  a  glass  tube  so  nar^ 
row  as  one  $eventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter  J** 

(d.)  Two  separate  reservoirs  filled  with  an  explosive  mixture,  be- 
ing connected  by  a  metallic  tube  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
and  one  and  a  bidf  inch  in  length — the  explosion  could  not  be  made 
to  pass  into  the  one,  when  the  other  was  set  on  fire. 

(e.)  It  was  also  discovered  that  fine  wire  sieves,  or  wire  gauze 
being  in  fact  only  short  tvhes^formj  upon  the  same  prindph,  an  e^ee- 
tutd  barrier  between  two  portions  cf  explosive  gas,  which  wilTnot 
communicate  through  such  a  partition. 

(^.)  It  was  fotmd  also  that  *'  a  mixture  of  fire  damp  and  air,  m  ex- 
plosive proportions,  was  deprived  of  its  power  of  explodmg  by  the 
addition  of  about  one  seventh  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  add  or  nitrogen 
gas."* 

{g.)  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  thus  led  to  an  attempt  to  combine 
both  &ese  principles  by  the  construction  of  a  lamp,  which  being  fed 
with  only  a  limited  supply  of  air,  might  be  occupied  more  or  less  by 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  which,  by  having  small  metallic  aper- 
tures, might  prevent  the  spreading  of  combustion  mto  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  should  that  be  in  an  inflammable  or  explosive  state. 

(A.)  Alter  various  modifications  and  improvements,  the  safety  lamp 
is  now  constructed  of  wire  gauze,  that  is,  the  flame  is  surrounded  by 
a  wire  sieve,  so  fine  as  to  have  at  least  625  apertures  in  a  square 
inch. 

(«•)  It  is  a  cylinder  2  mches  in  diameter ;  it  rises  10  or  12  inches 
above  the  flame ;  the  wire  gauze  is  double  at  the  top,  where  the 
ereatest  heat  exists,  and  no  part  of  it  is  impervious  to  air,  except 
that  which  contains  the  <»1,  and  which  is  furnished  with  means  of 


*  Many  ndnen  parish  from  the  preyalence  of  these  gases  after  the  exploiioii  \ 
carlMMiic  add  being  formed  and  mixed  with  the  nitrogen  which  is  left. 
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raising  and  trmmnig  tbe  wick,  and  ncruiting  tke  oil,  widKMt  oj^en- 
ing  the  lamp  in  the  exfriosive  atmosphere. 

( /.)  When  die  proportbn  of  the  fire  damp  in  the  abr  is  ^V  ^ 

UL  of  tbe  lamp  is  seen  surrounded  by  a  faint  blue  flame. 

(k.)  When  the  proportion  is  increased  to  4,  ^,  or  j,  the  hmtem 
is  filled  with  the  flame,  bunung  green,  as  I  have  observed  it  m  labo* 
tory  experiments ;  still,  the  flame,  even  when  the  wire  is  red  hot, 
cbes  not  communicate  to  the  exterior  air,  although  it  should  be  in  an 
explosive  state.* 

(/.)  Should  danger  arise  from  a  current  of  explosive  gas  passing 
through  so  rapidly  as  to  heat  the  wire  to  such  a  degree  that  it  nn^ 
inflame  the  anr ;  still  the  increase  of  the  cooling  sur&ce,  either  by  di- 
nini  jdng  the  size  or  increasing  the  number  dl  the  apertures,  would 
ehviate  the  danger,  for  the  Btiety  of  die  instrument  is  suf^ioaed  to 
consist  in  the  cooling  powers  ef  the  wire,  reducing  the  exphxHve 
gas  below  diat  temperature  at  which  it  is  inflammable,  which  tem- 
perature is  stated  to  be  far  above  a  white  heat.f 

(«.)  Even  when  the  noxious  gases  prevail,  so  as  to  exiingaiah 
the  lamp,  and  thus  threaten  life  by  sufifocation,  a  small  coil  of  phtt** 
nam  wire,  hung  above  the  lamp,  within  the  wire  gauze  cylinder,  will 
continue  to  glow,  and  will  enable  the  miner  to  grope  his  way  through 
regions  otherwise  perfecdy  dark.  This  combusdon  is  owing  to  the  fire 
damp,  but  it  does  not  communicate  to  the  external  air;  and  on  com- 
ing into  better  air,  the  lamp  will  fi'equendy  be  rekindled  spontaneously. 

*  The  miner  should,  however,  then  withdraw,  hecause  the  wire  may  be  to  rapidly 
oxidized  aa  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  he  may  be  in  danger  also  of  sufibcation,  from  the 
prevalence  of  irrespirable  gases.  ? 

t  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory  of  the  safety  lamp  is  called  in  question  by  M.  O.  Sibri, 
(Bfb.  Univ.  Mars,  1827,  and  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  179.)  who  contends  that  it  Is 
not  (iwing  to  the  cooling  power  of  the  metal,  but  to  a  repulsion  existing  between 
flame,  mdA  any  substance  that  may  be  brought  near  it.  It  is  repelled  equally  by  « 
rod  of  glass  or  porcelain,  as  by  one  of  metal,  and  tbe  efTect  depends  not  on  the  nature 
of  the  body,  but  is  proportioned  directly  to  its  bulk,  and  inversely  to  Its  distance; 
even  two  flames  will  repel  each  other,  and  so  gross  a  flame  as  that  of  a  candle,  wiH 
refuse  (0  pass  between  two  rods  of  any  kind,  (even  wood,)  brought  near  to  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  flame,  and  near  the  summit.  The  repulsion  is  not  all  affect- 
ed by  the  temperature  of  the  substance.  I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  and 
find  them  exact,  and  the  cause  Is  obvious;  the  repulston  appears  to  be  occMJoaed  by 
the  gas,  which  is  incessantly  blowing  out  from  flame,  and  which  striking  acainst  any 
obstacle,  reacts,  to  inflect  the  flame  ;  just  as  a  current  of  lava  will  sometimes  stop 
ihort,  at «  wall,  rise  parallel  Co,  and  finally  cascade  over  it,  without  touching  it ;  ihw 
well  ascertaained  fact  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  aerial  matter  blown  out  hj 
lava,  and  which,  meeting  with  an  obstacle,  reacts  upon  It  as  above  described,  wim 
respect  to  flame.    Mr.  Sibrl  conceives  that  the  number  of  wires  in  the  metallfe 

Siuse  of  the  safety  lamp,  is  by  far  too  great,  and  that  the  same  security  would  be  af» 
rded  by  such  a  number  as  would  merely  give  strengh  to  the  instrument,  without 
so  much  impeding  the  light.  I  have  never  felt  satined  with  this  part  of  the  theory 
of  the  safety  lamp,  given  by  its  illustrious  Inventor,  and  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  one  suggested  above  is  the  principal  source  of  protection ;  in  this  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  Prof.  J.  Griscom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  notice  of  Mr.  Sibris* 
views. 
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A,  is  a  large  bell  of  cominoQ  air^  held  by 
the  band,  or  8uq)ended  by  a  striog. 

B,  is  a  limited  safety  lamp,  held  by  an  as* 
sistant  within  the  jar. 

C,  An  air  jar,  with  cap,  stop  oock,  and 
tube,  filled  widi  GarbureCted  hydrogen,  and 
depressed  into  the  watw  of  the  pneumatic 
eurt^m,  D  D,  so  that  by  gently  turning  the 
key/,  the  inflammable  gas  flows  through 
the  .tube,  mixes  with  atmospheric  air,  pene- 
trates the  lamp,  and  enlarges  the  flame  ;  it 
even  fills  the  whole  lamp  with  a  delicate 
Uue  or  green  flantie,  wUch  ultimately  ex^ 
tinguishes  the  light  of  the  lamp  ;  but  if, 
when  the  lamp  is  nearly  extinguished,  it  be 
lowered,  a  litde,  so  as  to  better  the  condi- 
tbn  of  the  air,'  it  will  be  rekindled,  and 
then  may  again  be  raised  into  the  jar,  and 
so  on. — Cowm. 

Figwre  and  Description  from  Dr.  Hare. 

'^  The  lamp  is  seen  within 
a  large  glass  cylinder  upon  a 
stooL  The  cylinder  is  close- 
ly coTored  by  a  lid,  which 
will  not  permit  the  passage  of 
air  between  it  and  the  cylin- 
der, and  which  is  so  light  as 
to  be  easily  bbwn  oflT.  Elx- 
cepdng  die  cage  alluded  to 
above,  the  safe^  lamp  differs 
not  materially  irom  those 
which  are  ordinarily  used. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  re<- 
ceptacle  for  the  oil,  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  which  is 
so  closely  fitted  to  it,  and  so 
well  closed  every  where,  as 
to  allow  air  to  have  access  to 
the  flame  only  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  gauze. 
The  cage  is  enclosed  within 
three  iron  rods,  surmounted 
by  a  cap,  to  which  a  ring  for 
holding  the  lamp  is  attached, 
as  seen  in  the  drawing.^' 

"  If  while  the  lamp  is  burn- 
ing, as  represented  in    the 
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fiffure,  hydrogen,  either  pure  or  carburetted,  be  allowed,  by  means 
of  the  pipe,  to  enter  the  daas  cyKoder,  so  a3  to  form  with  tne  air  in 
it  an  endive  mixture,  mere  will,  nevertheless,  be  no  explosion.  It 
will  be  found  that  as  the  quantity  of  bflammable  gas  increases,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  enlarges,  until  it  reaches  the  wire  gauxe,  wiiere  it 
bums  more  or  less  actively,  according  as  the  supply  of  atmospheric 
air  is  greater  or  less.  It  will,  under  these  circumstances,  oftrai  ap- 
pear as  if  the  combustion  had  ceased,  but  on  increasing  the  piopoi^ 
tion  of  atmospheric  air,  the  flame  will  gradually  contract,  and  finally 
settle  upon  the  wick,  which  will  bum  as  at  first,  wh^i  the  supfdy  ot 
hydrogen  ceases." 

"  If  the  cage  be  removed  firom  the  lamp,  and  the  experiment  repeat- 
ed in  all  other  respects  as  at  first,  an  exploson  will  ensue,  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydn^en  is  aUowed  to  enter  the  cylinder." 

It  app^urs  that  Mr.  Stevenson  invented  a  lamp,  wboee  fight  was 
enclosed  in  a  kntem,  to  which  air  was  admitted  by  a  number  of 
tubes,  and  any  explosion  widiin  did  not  communicate  to  the  air  with- 
out. 

The  principal  inconveniences  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  lamp  are,  its  fia- 
bililY  to  injunr,  on  account  of  its  delicate  texture,  and  if  there  b  a  hole 
made  in  it,  the  explosive  atmoqphere  widiout  may  be  readily  fired ;  it 
is  evident  also  that  it  does  not  uSford  a  strong  light,  and  the  work- 
men are  sometimes  tempted  if  possible,  to  open  it,  even  in  dangerous 
situations,  and  accidents  are  said  U>  have  occurred  finom  that  cause. 
Dr.  Murray  invented  a  safety  lamp,  of  which  an  account  is  ^nren  by 
his  son,*  iounded  upon  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  inflammahte 
eas  occupies  principally  the  upper  cavities,  and  that  the  air  on  the 
floor  b  ordinarily  good.  The  air  for  the  support  of  the  flame  b 
drawn  from  the  floor,  by  a.flexible  tube,  passmg  irom  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp,  while  the  chimney  at  the  top,  by  the  strone  current  which 
it  is  constan^  discharging,  prevents  the  entrance  of  gas  from  thai 
direction.  The  lamp  is  also  of  sufficient  strength,  and  being  furnish- 
ed with  a  sood  mirror  and  lens,  it  throws  a  strong  light,  and  it  is 
said  that  if  an  explosion  should  happen  in  it,  it  would  merely  extin- 
guish the  light,  but  would  not  extend  to  the  atmosphere  withouuf 


•  Elementf,  Sch  Ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  609. 

f  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Edin.  Vol.  VI^p,  81. 
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COMPOUND  OF  NITROGEN  AND  CARBON. 

This  compound  is  named  here,  iMcause,  in  the  strictness  of  logi- 
cal arrangement,  this  is  the  place  for  its  introduction  ;  but  its  fuller 
developement,  and  that  of  the  connected  topics,  will  be  reserved  to 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  work,  because  die  subject  is  compli- 
cated and  difficult,  and  requires  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  elementary  chemistry.  These  topics  will  be 
touched  upon  again  under  iron,  and  the  other  metals,  and  finished 
under  the  chemistry  of  animal  bodies,  from  which  the  principal 
agents  of  this  family  are  derived. 

CYANOGEN. 

1.  Name. — xwavo^,  blue.* 

2.  Process* — ^If  prussian  blue,  8  parts,  be  boiled  with  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  1 1  parts,  a  crystallizable  salt  will  be  obtained,  the  prus- 
state  or  cyanuret  of  mercury,  by  heating  which,  in  a  dry  state,  in  a 
retort,  we  obtain  over  mercury  a  gas  called  cyanogen,  which  bums 

,  with  a  superb  purple  and  violet  flame.    It  is  composed  of  2  equiva- 

,  lents  of  carbon,  and  1  of  nitrogen. 

PRUSSIC    ACID,    OR    HTDRO-CTANIC  ACID. 

1.  Name. — Called  prussic  acid.  From  prussian  blue,  the  parent 
substance,  from  which,  as  above,  the  cyanuret  or  pmssiate  of  mercury 
is  obtained,  which  affords  this  agent.     The  term,  hydro-cyanic^  refers 
i  to  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  cyanogen,  to  form  this  acid. 

I  2.  Process. — ^Decompose  the  prussiate,  or  cyanuret  of  mercury, 

i  in  a  retort  by  muriatic  acid,  and  condense  the  volatile  product  in  an 

ij  ice  cold  receiver. 

r  3.  Properties. — ^It  is  the  most  diffusive  and   virulent  poison 

;  known ;  it  kills  small  animals  when  a  drop  is  applied  to  the  tongue, 

i  and  a  few  drops  are  more  tlian  sufficient  to  extinguish  life  in  a  vigor- 

i:  ous  man.     It  exists  ready  formed  in  the  vegetable   kingdom,   in 

(  peach  blossoms,  and  peach  kernels,  in  the  bitter  almond,  in  the  lauro 

I  cerasus,  &c.     It,  or  its  radical,  combines  with  alkaline  and  earthy 

bases,  and  the  prussiates  or  cyanurets  of  these  bodies  furnish  us  with 
--  tests  diat  are  highly  useful  in  detecting  the  metals.     The  prussic  prin- 

ciple is  transferred  to  them,  from  prussian  blue,  and  these  applications 
may  be  occasionally  mentioned  before  the  subject  is  fully  exhibited. 
There  are  two  acids  composed  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  call- 
ed, the  one  cyanic^  and  the  other  ftdminic  acid  ;  and  one  of  them  is 
supposed  to  exist  inthe  fulminating  silver,  and  in  fulminating  mercury. 


*  Id  allusion  to  Prussian  bitip. 
63 
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Sec.  IV. — Phosphorus. 

1.  History  amd  Name. 

(«•)  Brandt^  on  akhemUt  of  Hamburgh^  has  the  credit  ofditeo^ 
mrmg  Phoepharutf  A.  D.  1669,  while  endeavorbg  to  transmute 
melalfl  ;*  Brandt  sold  the  secret  to  his  friend,  Kunckel,  but  deceiv- 
ed him  with  t  fidse  process.  Kunckel,  having  however  learned 
dMt  it  was  obtained  from  urine,  avenged  himself  by  making  the  dis- 
tmwy  anew. 

Mr.  BayU  abo  discovered  it  in  Englandj  and  Godfrey  Hankwitz, 
a  man  instructed  by  him,  vended  it  at  a  high  price,  m  a  shop  stiD 
shown  in  London,  near  Govern  Garden  Theatre. 

(6.)  ii  1737,  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy  (f  Sciences  wu 
iMMtruded  in  the  process  by  a  stranger  ;  it  was  then,  as  at  first,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  bogheads  of  putrid  urine  to  dryness,  and  after- 
wards distilKng  the  residuum  with  a  strong  heat,  in  a  stone  ware  retort. 

(c.)  Margrafff  of  Berlin,  by  adding  muriate  of  lead  to  the  urime^ 
precipitated  phosphoric  acidf  in  union  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  this 
was  decomposed  1by  distillation  with  charcoal. 

(d.)  In  1769,  (rAan,  of  Sweden j  a  pupil  of  ScheeUj  having  dis- 
covert that  phosphate  ofUme  is  the  basis  ofboneSf  invented  the  pro- 
cess now  generally  followed.    • 

The  name  signifies  light  bearer,  *(^  ^ip<*i. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Obtained  from  bones^  by  a  process  to  be  described  under 
phosphate  of  lime. — ^At  the  same  time  may  be  mentioned,  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  is  extracted  from  urine,  and  from  the  phosphates  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  and  the  method  of  purification ;  but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  will  consider  it  as  obtained  and  pure. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Color^  after  distillation  .in  hydrogen^  nearly  whitCj  and 
semirtransparentf  usually  however,  brownish  or  flesh  red  ;  looks  like 
wax — is  insipid— becomes  black  when  suddenly  cooled,  after  being 
heated  to  140^  or  160° ;  but  cooled  slowly,  remains  transparent 
and  colorless,  or  with  the  translucence  of  horn.  Thenard  says  that 
it  must  have  undergone  repeated  distillations,  in  order  to  exhibit 
these  appearances. 

(A.)  oolidj  brittle  in  cold  weather  ;  fracture  sometimes  radiated ; 
Wf.  gr.  1.714,  or  1.77  ;  in  mild  weather  easily  cut;  in  cold  weather 
britde.f 


*  He  Imagined  ttiat  die  extract  of  urine,  would  enable  bim  to  (ransmute  the  baser 
metals  Into  gold  and  rilver,  and  while  heating;  Uiis  substance,  the  phosphorus  was 
evolved.  t  If  pure,  it  is  very  flexible;  l-600th  of  sulphur  renders  it  briale. 


Volatai: 
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(c.)  Crystallizes  by  melting  it  under  water,  and  when  the  crust 
has  congealed,  it  must  be  pierced,  and  the  liquid  interior  poured  oui, 
by  incliniDg  die  vessel ;  the  crystals  are  needles,  or,  if  the  cooling 
has  been  slow,  octahedra.* 

(d,)  Crystallizes  also  from  solution  in  an  essential  oil,  by  slow 
evaporation,  and  ih  dodecahedra,  from  solution  of  phosphuret  of  sul-* 
pbur. 

(e.)  Becomes  covered  with  a  broumish  crust,  by  keeping. 

f/.^  Melts  at  99^,  and  this  must  be  done  always  under  water 

ilatdized  at  219^,  boils  in  close  vessels  at  554^,  takes  fire  in  the 
air,  at  HS^.f 

(g.)  Highly  inflammMe,  and  bums  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and 
much  white  smoke,  which  if  collected  is  found  to  be  acid. 

(A.)  It  bums  unth  intense  splendor  in  oxygen  gas,  but  the  facts  on 
this  head  are  reserved  for  phosphoric  acid.  It  burns  also  in  chlo- 
rine and  other  gases,  to  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  { 

(i.)  Bums  slowly  without  flame ;  in  the  dark,  widi  a  beautiiul 
blue  lumbous  cloud,  and  with  a  white  smoke  in  the  light ;  but  not 
in  air  artificially  dried  ;  these  appearances  are  more  distinct,  in  pn>- 
portion  as  the  temperature  is  higher,  and  a  garlic  smell  accompanies 
them.     Mr.  Boyle  found  that  3  grams  emitted  light  for  15  days. 

{i.)  A  stick  of  phosphorus,  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  for  a  handle, 
wiU  leave  luminous  traces,  if  drawn  on  a  wall  in  a  dark  room,  but  it 
does  not  show  well  unless  in  a  warm  place ;  in  the  cold,  it  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

(ft.)  A  piece  of  phosphorus,  between  two  folds  of  paper,  is  easily  in- 
flamed by  friction. 

(/.)  By  means  of  a  little  tallow  or  wax,  stick  some  phosphorus 
to  me  side  of  a  wine  glass,  or  tumbler,  and  it  may  be  inflamed  by  mix^ 
ing  sulphuric  add  and  water,  in  the  vessel. 

(m.)  Phosphorus  merely  luminous  does  not  bum  theflngers,  still  it 
is  best  always  to  take  hold  of  it  with  forceps. 

(n.)  Phosphoric  fire  bottles  are  formed  by  putting  very  dry  phos- 
phorus into  a  dry  vial  with  a  small  mouth,  and  then  mtroducme  a  hot 
iron  rod  and  rolling  the  vial  upon  it  as  an  axis;  it  must  be  corKed  as 
soon  as  the  iron  is  withdrawn. 


*  By  meltlue  and  cooliDg  large  quantities  under  water,  it  bat  been  obtained  in  oc« 
tabedral  cryataiii  of  tbe  size  of  cberry  etones. 

t  According  to  Higgins,  if  quite  dry  it  takes  fire  at  60^.  most  autliors  aay  106^, 
or  109. 

t  Mr.  Grabam  baa  observed  tbat  its  combustion  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
very  small  quantities  of  foreign  gases  and  vapors,  as  l-450th  olefiant,  l>150th  etheriftl 
vapor,  l-1820th  vapor  of  naptba,  l-4444th  of  tbat  of  oil  of  turpentine,  fcc^-IVmer. 
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(o.)  The  same  tiling  is  less  perfectly  done  by  simply  melting  the 
phosphorus  in  the  vial  and  then  corking  and  rolling  it  around,  that  the 
phosphorus  may  adhere  to  every  part. 

(p.)  A  sulphur  match  is  to  be  introduced  and  rapidly  tmthdrawn, 
rubbing  at  the  same  time  against  the  side ;  if  it  does  not  fire,  a  little 
friction  on  a  board  or  a  cork  wUl  generally  make  it  bum.* 

(a.)  Eudiometry  is  performed  by  phosphorus^  by  rapid  combustion 
and  oy  slow,  in  various  ways.f 

ATMOSPHERIC  EUDIOMETER,  BY  PHOSPHORUS. Dr.  Hart.         * 

"If  a  cylinder  of  phosphorus  be  support- 
ed upon  a  wire  (as  here  represented]  within 
a  glass  matrass,  inverted  in  ^  jar  ol  water, 
the  oxygen  of  the  included  air  is  graduaUy 
absorbed.  In  order  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  in  the  air,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  the  ratio  between  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  quantify  included. 

"This  object  may  be  attained  by  weigh- 
ing the  matrass,  when  full  of  water,  and 
when  containing  that  portion  only  which 
rises  into  it  in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion. As  the  weight  in  the  first  case  is  to 
the  weight  in  the  last,  deducting  the  weight 
of  the  glass  in  both  cases,  so  will  100  be  to 
the  number  of  parts,  in  100  of  atmospheric 
air,  which  consist  of  oxygen  gas. 


*  A  spontaneous  light  is  formed,  by  insertiog  a  taper  with  a  bit  of  phosporus  on  die 
ivick,  into  a  tube  sealed  and  drawn  thin  at  the  end  next  the  phospWus;  the  other 
end  may  be  sealed  or  not ;  the  phosphoric  end  is  heated  in  the  mouth  or  otherwise, 
and  withdrawn  suddenly,  or  the  tube  is  broken  when  the  phoi>phorus  fires — it  is  a  toy. 

1  Eudiometer  of  Seguin. — Fill  with  and  invert  ir  mercury,  a  glaas  tube  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  ten  inches  Ion;::;  throw  up  a  small  \)iece  of  pliosphorus ;  it  is  then 
melted  by  a  live  coal  or  hot  iron,  and  small  portions  of  a  measured  quantity  of  air 
are  separately  introduced ;  the  phosphoruM  is  inflamed  each  time ;  heat  the  top  of 
the  tube  at  finishing,  and  measure  the  residuum  which  is  nitrogen. 

I£ufnboldt*$. — Introduce  phosphorus,  1  grain  to  12  cubic  inches  of  air,  into  a  grad- 
uated tube,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  and  carefully  corked  at  the  other.  In- 
flame It  by  a  coal,  and  after  all  is  cool  the  cork  is  wimdrawn  under  water ;  the 
space  unoccupied  by  the  water  is  nitrogen  gas. 

BertholleVs. — In  this  there  is  a  slow  combustion,  in  a  graduated  glass  tube.  A 
measured  quantity  of  air  i.-<  thrown  up,  and  a  slick  of  phosphorus,  supported  on  a 
glass  rod,  is  made  to  pervade  it.  In  a  few  days  the  oxygen  gas  will  be  absorbed, 
And  an  acid  formod  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water,  while  the  nitrogen  is  left. 
Nitrojcen  cas  dissolves  a  little  phosphorus,  and  is  thereby  augmented  in  bulk 
atmttt  one  fortirth,  which  inu<)t  be  in  rnrlt  r»sf  ?ubtrar(ed. 
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*'  If  the  neck  of  a  vessel  of  this  kind  bold  about  one  fourth  as  much 
as  the  bulb,  by  graduating  the  neck,  so  that  each  division  will  repre- 
sent a  hundredth  part  of  Ae  whole  capacity,  the  result  may  be  known 
by  inspection."* 

(r.)  Phosphorus  is  not  luminofis  in  oxygen  gaSj  and  does  not  bum 
in  it  even  slowly,  nor  can  any  light  be  perceived  in  the  darkest 
place,  iiU  the  iempercmre  is  raised  to  80^  or  81^,  which,  if  the 
vessel  is  small,  may  be  done  by  warming  it  by  the  hands. 

{s,)  It  then  becomes  luminous^  and  is  surrounded  by  white  vapors; 
this  appearance  ceases  again  if  the  temperature  idnk  to  55^ ;  at  about 
104^  it  takes  6re  in  oxygen  gas;  though  not  luminous  at  66°,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  dissolved  slowly  in  die  oxygen  between  that  degree  and 
81°. 

(t.)  If  into  oxygen  gas  thus  impregnated  tviih  phosphorus  j  nitrogen 
or  hydrogen  be  thrown  up,  it  becomes  luminous, 

(ti.)  Nitrogen  dissolves  phosphorus  from  55°  upward,  and  it  may 
be  distilled  in  this  gas  or  in  hydrogen,  and  it  does  not  become  lu- 
minous. 

(t;.)  But  a  bubble  or  two  of  oxygen  gas  or  common  air,  or  any 
gas  mixed  with  oxygen,  renders  the  nitrogen  luminous. 

(w.)  More  strikingly  still  if  phosphorized  nitrogen  be  let  up  into 
such  gases ;  pure  oxygen  is  however  best  of  all. 

(a?.)  Phosphorus  becomes  luminous  in  common  air,  whose  pres- 
sure is  diminished  to  one  eighth  or  one  tenth  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

(y.)  Phosphorized  nitrogen  and  phosphorized  oxygen,  (made  by 
keepmg  both  gases  m  contact  with  phosphorus  for  some  hours,)  do 
not  become  luminous  when  mixed  at  55°. 

(z.)  Phosphorus  is  easily  dissolved^  by  simple  digestion  in  oU  of 
olives^  almonds^  &c. 

{aa.)  Also,  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils,  but  more 
care  is  necessary. 

{bb.)  Phosphorized  oils  rubbed  on  the  face  and  hands,f  or  poured 
into  hot  water,  exhibit  luminous  clouds  and  flashes. 

{cc.)  Phosphorus  dissolves  in  alcohol  wiih  a  gende  heat,  but  the 
experiment  is  dangerous,  as  the  vialAiust  be  corked  ;  it  must  there- 
fore be  very  strong,  and  the  heat  applied  very  gentle. 

{dd,)  A  flash  of  light  appears  when  diis  spirit  is  poured  upon  hot 
water  in  the  dark. 

4.  Elementart  nature  or  phosphorus. — Sir  Humphry  Davy^ 
by  gcdvanizing  phosphorus  in  a  glass  tube,  with  a  battery  of  500  pairs 


*  For  a  roore  precise  eudiometer  tee  Dr.  Hare's  Compendium,  p.  170. 
t  It  should  be  ascerUtned  that  the  phosphorus  is  all  dissolved ;  otherwise  severe 
burns  may  be  pniduced. 
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of  plates,  extricated  a  cofuiderabk  quantity  of  phosphuretted  hj/dnh- 
renj  and  caused  the  phosphorus  to  become  of  a  deep  red  brown  color. 
X  is  not,  however,  considered  as  certain  that  hydrogen  is  contained 
in  phosphorus ;  it  may,  b  this  case,  have  proceeded  from  moisture 
accidentally  present,  lor  a  little  moisture  would  aflbrd  a  large  vol- 
ume of  hydrogen  gas,  which  would  of  course  be  phosphorized. 

5.  PoLABiTT.— Phosphorus  is  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  in  the 
galvanic  circuit,  and  is  therefore  electro-positive. 

6.  CoMBINmO  WEIGHT,  12. 

7.  MiscELXiANKOus. — Phoiphortu  exuts  no  where  in  nature  in  a 
free  etate  ;  this  would  be  impossible  on  account  of  its  combustibility. 
It  is  found  b  the  acid  of  the  natural  phosphates  of  lead,  copper,  iron, 
lime,  &c. ;  most  abundantly,  however,  in  animal  bodies,  and  more 
parDculariy  in  bones.  It  exists  also  in  the  saline  form,  in  vegetable 
fluids.  Phosphorus  is  lUUe  used  except  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a 
nolent  poison,  even  as  is  said,  in  toe  dose  of  1  grain.  In  more 
moderate  doses,  it  is  stimulating,  antispasmodic,  &c.  Its  best  form 
of  exhibition  is,  dissolved  m  edier,  8  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  which  4  or  5 
drops  containing  about  tV  <>f  &  f;  ^^7  ^^  ff^^n  two,  three,  or 
more  times  in  a  day,  in  some  spuituous  tincture. — Coxe. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

1.  History. — ^Not  known  till  after  the  discovery  of  phosphorus ; 
observed  by  Boyle ;  first  examined  by  Margraff. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  decomposing  bone  ashes  by  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  particu- 
lars of  which  process,  see  phosphate  of  lime. 

(i.)  By  the  combustion  of  phosphorus. — Phosphorus  burning  in  an 
earthen  dish  floating  on  mercury  is  covered  by  a  bell  glass  full  of 
common  air  or  oxygen  gas.*  The  combustion  m  the  latter,  is  rapid 
and  brilliant,  with  much  heat  and  light ;  the  phosphorus  with  the  oxy- 
gen is  converted  bto  phosphoric  acid,  which,  b  a  dry  vessel,  is  con- 
densed b  white  flakes ;  the  gas,  if  pure  and  b  proper  proportion, 
wholly  disappears,  and  any  foreign  gas  remains.  There  slKMild  be 
an  excess  of  oxygen  gas,  to  save  the  vessels  from  fracture ;  if  the 
oxygen  is  pure  at  first,  the  remabbg  gas  is  still  so. 


*  500  grs.  of  phosphorus  require  1  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  gas  at  a  medium  tempera- 
ture for  saturation,  and  the  product  is  1250  grs.  dry  phosphoric  add;  1  grain  of  phoa- 
phorus  requires  15  cubic  inches  of  common  air,  and  of  course  about  4  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  for  its  saturation. — Note  Boole.    Dr.  Hope*8  Lectures,  Edinb. 
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(c.)  3%i9  ccmbuition  ii  ehganily  petf armed  in  a  ghst*  globe^ot 
the  capaci^  of  three  gallons,  with  a  mouth  two  or  three  inches  wide  ; 
a  concave  copper  dish  supported  by  wires  which  are  hooked  at  the 
top  so  as  to  hang  from  the  orifice,  contains  the  phosphorus  5  a  piece 
not  larger  than  a  hazle  nut  should  be  employed ;  the  dry  globe  is 
filled  with  oxygen  gas  flowing  fi-om  a  gazometer  and  introduced  by 
a  tube  going  to  the  bottom  and  displacing  the  common  air. 

A  hot  iron  kindles  the  phosphorus,  and  a  saucer  is  laid  over  the 
orifice ;  when  one  piece  01  phosphorus  is  burnt  out,  another  may  be 
introduced  through  a  glass  tube,  and  will  kindle  of  its  own  accord, 
and  so  on  till  the  oxygen  is  exhausted. 

This  exp^ment,  in  one  case,  yielded  me  distinct  crystals  of  perfect^ 
transparent  phosphoric  acid,  scattered  in  great  numbers  in  the  mterior 
of  the  glass  globe ;  they  were  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  were 
formed  from  the  viscous  fluid  arising  from  the  deliquescence  of  flakes 
of  concrete,  snow-white  phosphoric  acid  ;  when  the  air  is  admitted,  it 
deliquesces  in  a  few  minutes. 

(rf.)  The  above  experiment  is  neatly  performed  by  commencmg 
the  combustion  in  a  glass  globe  in  common  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  and 
allowing  the  last  to  flow  in  as  it  is  needed,  from  a  gazometer  through 
a  flexible  tube ;  by  introducing  phosphorus  and  oxygen  gas,  alter- 
nately, the  experiment  may  be  safely  continued  as  long  as  we  please. 

(e.)  Melt  phosphorus  in  a  thin  glass  globe  under  toater^  and  inftet 
^^gc^  gos  through  a  tube^  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  connected  with  a  bladder  or  gazometer ;  as  the  gas,  by  arnaD 

Crtions  at  a  time,  comes  in  contact  with  the  melted  phosphorus,  the 
ter  flashes  beautifully  under  the  water,  which  dissolves  the  acid 
thus  formed,  and  by  evaporation,  it  is  obtained  solid.f — PeUetier. 

( /*,)  Drop  successively,  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  into  warm  nUrie 
ocia, }  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  umter,  contained  in  a  flask,  or 
tubulated  retort.  When  the  red  mmes  of  nitrous  acid  gas  cease, 
and  the  fresh  pieces  of  phosphorus  readily  take  fire  at  the  surface, 
the  process  is  through. 

By  continuing  the  heat,  any  remaining  acid  will  be  expelled,  and 
the  concrete  phosphoric  acid  obtained  ;  1  dr.  3  grs.  of  ^lospbonis, 


*  See  Lavoisier's  Elements,  and  Dr.  Hare*9  Compendium,  p.  105,  for  an  appa- 
ratus admttdDg  of  accuracy,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  air  pump. 

t  A  considerable  quantity  of  a  red  flaky  substance  floats  in  the  water,  which  some 
have  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  phosphorus. 

t  If  the  acid  be  concentrated,  there  will  be  a  rapid  inflammation,  and  if  the  pieces 
of  phosphorus  are  large,  there  may  be  even  a  dangerous  explosion. 

Some  writers  recommend  concentrated  acid  in  a  platinum  capsule :  this  will  ordi- 
narily induce  inflammation,  or  explosion,  with  some  danger  and  considerable  loss; 
with  a  diluted  acid,  in  a  mattrass,  both  inconveniences  may  bo  avoided.  I  have 
often  tried  both. 
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t¥itli  3  oz.  of  the  common  acid,  produce  6  dr.  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  theory  will  be  be  given  hereafter. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Evaporated  and  heated  to  ignition  in  a  pkUinum  crucible^  it 
becamee  wkUe^  firm  and  transparent,  like  glass*  Thb  is  the  pure 
acid.* 

(6.)  Deliquesces  into  a  jelly  ;  soluble  in  water,  the  anhydrous 
fiakes  dissolve  with  hissing  ;  the  acid  decidedly  reddens  the  vegetable 
blues ;  it  is  very  sour  and  almost  corrosive ;  it  combines  with  bases 
to  form  phosphates.     It  blackens  oils. 

(c.)  The  glacial  phosphoric  add  is  a  hydrate,  and  the  water  can 
not  be  expelled  by  heat,  for  if  fuUy  ignited,  it  rises  in  vapor  with  the 
water.  It  used  to  be  said  that  this  acid  is  fixed  at  intense  degrees 
of  heat ;  this  remark  applies  only  to  the  impure  acid ;  stiU  it  endures 
a  considerable  heat,  and  irom  its  tendency  to  vitni^  with  earthy 
bodies,  it  is  a  powerful  flax,  and  is  very  effectual  %n  decomposing 
saline  bodies,  provided  heat  be  applied. 

(d.)  The  deliquesced  acid,  on  being  heated  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
]Ae,  exhibits  anew,  after  being  cooled,  the  density  and  brilliancy  of 
the  precious  stones.f 

(e.  j  A  great  quantity  of  heat  and  light  are  liberated  during  the 
^M>mbustion,  which  unites  two  substances,  one  a  gas,  and  the  other  a 
volatile  odorous  solid ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  inodorous  and  tixed, 
and  of  great  density,  which  implies  great  condensadon.  The  dry 
acid^ublimes  in  close  vessels ;  a  little  water  prevents  this,  but  a  larger 
proporuon  carries  up  some  of  the  acid  with  it  when  it  is  evaporated. 

(/.)  A  litde  heat  is  evolved  when  phosphoric  acid  of  a  spongy 
consistency,  is  mixed  with  water ;  the  heat  has  varied  from  I^,  to 
more  than  50^,  as  the  density  of  the  acid  was  greater  or  less. 

(g.)  Sp.gr.  in  glass  2.8516;  in  dryness  2.687;  in  deliques- 
cence 1.417. 

(A.^  Charcoal,  at  a  red  heat,  completely  decomposes  the  phospho- 
ric acid;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  and  the  phosphorus  sublimes, 
and  may  be  received  by  immersing  the  neck  of  the  retort  under 
water.  This  is  nearly  the  ordinary  process  for  the  extraction  of  phos* 
phorus. 


m 


(«•)  Diamond  produces  no  effect ;  for  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
the  midst  of  phosphoric  acid,  at  a  red  heat,  without  experiencmg 


*  In  the  proceis  by  nitric  acid,  some  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  acid,  and  it  is  driven  off*  by  the  heat. 

t  Chapta!  says,  **  I  observed  once,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  the  phosphoric 
glass  I  had  just  made,  emitted  very  strong  electric  sparks ;  these  flew  to  the  hand 
at  the  distance  of  two  inches.  I  exhibited  this  phenomena  to  my  audience  of  pupils. 
This  glass  lost  the  property  in  two  or  three  days,  though  preserved  in  a  capsule  of 
common  glass." 
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any  change ;  owbg,  without  doubt,  to  the  strong  cohesion  of  its 
particles.* 

(y.^  Phosphoric  acid  separates  the  carbonic,  with  effervescence, 
firom  Its  combinations. 

4.  Composition. — ^According  to  Lavoisier's  elaborate  eneriments, 
related  in  his  Elements,  phosphoric  acid  is  composed  oi  about  60 
parts  of  oxygen  to  40  of  phosphorus,f  or  about  3  parts  of  the  former 
to  2  of  the  latter.  Other  and  more  recent  philosophers  give  less 
oxygen,  but  differ  in  their  results. 

Rose,  100  phosphorus  are  combined  with  114.6  oxygen. 

Dulong,        100         do.  do.  124.8      do. 

Berzelius,    100        do.  do.  127.5      do. 

Davy,  100        do.  do.  135.        do. 

Davy  formerly  obtained  153.  for  the  proportion  of  oxygen.  Dr. 
Henry  thinks  that  the  true  proportion  is  probably  133^.  The  com- 
bining weight  of  phosphorus  has  been  deduced  from  the  composi- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lead,  and  is  taken  at  12.|  and  that  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  adding  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  16,  at  28. 

5.  PoLARiTT. — ^It  is  attracted  to  £e  positive  pole,  and  is  therefore 
eUetro-negative, 

6.  Uses. — ^A  powerful  acid,  not  known  in  common  life  nor  in  the 
arts.     Some  of  its  alkaline  salts  are  used  as  fluxes. 

7.  Distinctive  character. — ^The  solid  phosphoric  acid,  heated 
on  charcoal  by  the  blowpipe,  exhibits  a  flame,  proceeding  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid  by  the  coal  and  the  consequent  emission 
and  combustion  of  phosphorus. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACIDS. 

1.  History. — ^Lavoisier,  in  1777,  first  demonstrated  that  the  two 
acids  of  phosphorus,  obtained  by  the  slow  and  by  the  rapid  com- 
bustion, are  diflerent  compounds,  ovring  to  their  difl!erent  propor- 
tions of  oxygen. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Till  Sir  H.  Davy  proved  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  mode  of  preparing  phosphorous  acid,  was  by  a  slow  combustion 
in  die  air.  At  a  high  temperature,  phosphorus,  whether  burning  in 
common  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  is  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  produ- 
ces phosphoric  acid ;  at  a  common  temperature  it  becomes,  at  least 
in  part,  phosphorous  acid. 

*  Fourcroy,  II.  69.        t  Corresponding,  if  phosphorus  Is  12,  with  6  equiv.  of  each. 

t  For  the  grounds  of  this  conclusion  see  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  877, 10th  ed.  This 
number  is  not  universally  adopted.  See  Turner's  Chemistry,  2d  ed.  p.  261,  where  it 
is  stated  that  M.  Dulong  conceives  the  oxygen  In  the  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acids  to  be  In  the  proportion  of  1.5  to  2.5  or  8 : 5,  and  Berzelius  Ainks  that  phospho- 
ric acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  56  parts  and  phosphorus  44,  (very  near  the  resulti 
obtained  by  Lavoisier.) 

54 
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(b.)  Place  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  a  glass  funnel,  standing  in  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle ;  a  heavy  acid  vapor  ^Is  in  a  white  current,  and 
becomes  liquid  by  deliquescence.* 

The  phosphorus  is  increased  in  weight,  by  that  of  the  oxygen  and 
water  imbibed,  and  1  part  thus  produces  3  or  4  of  phosphorous  acid. 
It  is  found,  kowever,  tliat  the  product  is  not,  as  was  formerly  suppo- 
sed, phosphorous  acid  alone. 

Sir  H.  Davy  found  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phos- 
phoric acids;  but  it  is  suggested  by  Murray  that  it  is,  when  first  form- 
ed, wholly  phosphoric  acid,  but  that  in  condensing  it  unites  with  more 
oxygen  and  becomes,  in  part,  phosphoric  acid.  It  appears  probable 
that  there  is  a  definite  compound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen,  forming 
phosphorous  acid,  although  as  obtained  by  deliquescence,  the  two 
acids  are  present  in  mixture. 

3.  Properties  of  this  mixed  acid,^ 

(a.)  A  transparent  dense  fluids  viscid^  adhering  to  tJie  glass  like 
oUj  but  possessmg  various  degrees  of  density  as  it  has  imbibed  more 
or  less  water. 

(b.)  It  reddens  dark  vegetable  colors,  and  sets  the  teeth  on  edge. 

(c.)  When  heated,  a  part  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  it  emits 
a  white  dense  smoke,  o\  an  alliaceous  odor,  which  in  the  open  air, 
takes  lire  vnth  a  vivid  flash;  and  the  substance  becomes  entirely 
phosphoric  acid. 

(a.)  This  acid  combines  with  water  in  every  proportion. 

(e.)  Aided  by  heat,  nitric  acid  readily  converts  this  add  into  phos-- 
phoric  acid ;  proportions,  1  of  the  phosphorous  acid,  to  8  of  the  ni- 
trous, of  the  sp.  gr.  1.3.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  process  for  ob- 
taining pure  phosphoric  acid. 

Uses  in  Medicine,  &c. — ^Valuable  as  a  remedy  against  uterine 
hoemorrhage,  in  parturition. ;|;     Probably  it  would  act  also  as  a  tonic. 

OTHER   modes    OF    COMBINING    PHOSPHORUS   WITH    OXTGEN. 

(a.)  Every  person  conversant  with  phosphorus  must  have  observ- 
ed that  when  it  is  kept  immersed  in  water,  the  air  not  being  entirely 
excluded,  it  is  slowly  oxygenized ;  and  the  water  becomes  acid. 


*  This  simple  arrangement  is  sufficient,  but  Fourcroy  recommenda  to  place  the 
phosphorus  in  glass  tubes,  wide  open  at  top,  and  capiHary  at  the  bottom ;  their  pdnts 
converge  in  the  throat  of  a  large  glass  funnel ;  they  are  thus  secured  ftom  tddng 
fire ;  the  funnel  is  placed  in  a  oottle,  the  bottle  on  a  plate  having  water  in  it»  aS 
over  the  whole  stands  a  glass  receiver,  with  two  apertures  at  its  sides,  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  the  air ;  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  immersed  in  the  water.  Thb 
arrangement  I  have  tried ;  it  ia  neat  and  efiectual,  but  more  complex  than  is  necessary. 

t  Duloog  calls  the  acid  thus  obtained  the  phosphatie,  regarding  it  as  a  distinct 
.compound,  (Phil.  Mag.  XLVIII,  273.)  but  this  opinion  is  not  generally  adopted. 

I  Used  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Eneas  Munsoo,  of  New  Haven,  who  practised 
medicine  with  great  success  for  60  years.  I  used  to  supply  him  with  this  acid,  and 
hu  language  was,  that  it  operated  in  such  cases,  like  a  charm. 
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(6.)  The  sticks  of  phosphorus  are  also  covered  with  a  white  in- 
crustation, which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus. 

(c.)  U  the  phosphorus  be  at  the  same  ume  exposed  to  the  light, 
the  incrustation  becomes  brown,  water  being  decomposed,  as  is 
evmced  by  the  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  phosphorus  and  phospnoric  acids.^ 

(d,)  When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  less  atmospheric  air  than  is 
necessary  to  its  entire  consumption,  there  remains  a  red  substance, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  hydrated  oxide,  but  the  exact  composition 
of  the  oxides  of  phosphorus  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  I  have 
observed  that  the  same  substance  is  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burn- 
ed in  oxvgen  gas. 

(e.)  Phosphorus  being  burned  in  highly  rarefied  air,  produces  a 
"red  solid,  comparatively  fixed,  and  requiring  a  heat  above  212^ 
for  its  fusion — a  white,  and  easily  volatile  substance,  which  is  com- 
bustible, soluble  in  water,  and  has  acid  properties,  and  a  substance, 
which  is  strongly  acid,  and  not  volatile,  even  at  a  white  heat.f  The 
first  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  unbumed  phosphorus,  and  phospho- 
rous acid ;  the  second  to  be  phosphorous  acid ;  and  the  third  to  be 
phosphoric  acid."f 

T%e  white  volatile  solid  unites  with  bases^  and  forms  salts,  that 
are  called  phosphites.  This  acid  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
becomes  phosphoric  acid,  and  on  account  of  its  avidity  for  oxygen, 
it  precipitates  the  salts  of  mercury,  silver,  platinum  and  gold. 

PHOSPHOBOUS  ACID  OF  DAVY. 

REMAiiK.-r-According  to  SirH.  Davy,  as  already  stated,  what  has 
been  usuaUy  called  phosphorous  acid,  is  a  mixture  of  the  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric. 

1,  Prepabation. 

(a.)  Sublime  phosphorus  through  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  limpid 
fluid  is  obtained,  a  compound,  as  is  supposed  of  chlorine  and  phos- 
phorus. 

(b.)  Mix  this  product  with  water,  and  apply  heat  till  the  liquid  is 
of  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  solution  of  pure  phos- 
phorous acid  in  water,  and  it  becomes  solid  and  crystalline  on  cool- 


*  I  have  a  bottle  of  sticks  of  phosphonis  which  were  put  up  for  me  in  Loodon,  26 
years  ago.  Having  been  distilled  in  hydroeen  gas,  they  were  then  white,  but  they 
are  now  covered  by  a  lively  red  crust,  and  uie  water,  which  has  never  been  chang- 
ed, is  decidedly  acid. 

t  According  to  the  views  now  entertained  of  the  pure  glacial  phosphoric  acjd,  it 
should  be  volatilized  at  a  lower  heat  than  that  stated  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  H.Davy. 

X  Henry,  10th  Ed.  Vol.  J,  p.  871. 
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ing.    The  theory  will  be  mtelligible  after  chlorine  has  been  dis- 
cussed. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Acid  to  the  ta»it — reddens  vegetable  bhtes^  and  forms  phos- 
phites with  alkalies. 

(6.)  Odor  fetid — give  toMte  vapon  by  Aeol— combustible  in  the 
air,  and  therefore  contains  an  excess  of  phosphorus,  which  being  eSr 
peOed  or  burned,  the  residuum  is  phosphoric  acid. 

3.  Composition. 

Phosphorus,        -        -        56.81         100         132 
Oxygen,         -        -        -    43.19  76         100 

100.00* 
Phosphorus,        -        -        56.524         100 
Oxygen,         -        -        -    43.476  76.92 

lOO.f 
By  a  more  recent  investigation,  Sir  H.  Davy  excluded  that 
pho^h<Mrous  acid  contains  just  half  as  much  oxygen  as  phosphoric 
acid.        Phosphorus,        -        -        59.7         100. 
Oxygen,         ...    40.3  67.5 

100. 

4.  Constitution. — ^Taking  it  for  granted,  that  in  phospborous 
acid,  the  elements  are  united,  equivalent  and  equivalent,  and  calfing 
phosphorus  12 ;  the  phosphorous  acid  will  be  represented  by  12+8 
as20,  the  representative  number,|  while  phosphoric  acid  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  phosphorus,  1  equivalent,  12,  and  oxygen,  2 
equivalents,  16=28,  as  stated  under  phosphoric  acid. 

The  above  are  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Thomson,  but 
Berzelius  and  Dulong  consider  the  oxygen  m  the  two  acids  as  being 
in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5. 

HTPO-PHOSPHOROUS  ACID. 

1.  History. — Discovered  by  Mr.  Dulon^y^  in  consequence  of 
ob^rving  the  peculiar  action  of  phosphuret  of  baryta  upon  water. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  this  action^  two  compounds  are  said  to  be  formed;  an  m^ 
soluble  pnosphate  of  the  earth  easily  separable  by  the  filter. 
(6.)  A  soluble  harytic  salt  which  passes  through  the  filter. 


*  Gay-LuMtc.  f  Dulong,  Phil.  Mag.  XLVIII,  278. 

%  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  878, 10th  Ed.  §  Phil.  Mag.  V.  48,  p.  271. 
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.  ^c.)  Decompoie  the  loiter  by  just  so  much  sulphuric  add,  as  pre- 
cipitates the  earth. 

(d.^  An  acid  solutian  remains^  which,  after  evaporation,  is  viscous, 
tenacious,  and  uncrystallizable. 

(e.)  By  a  stronger  heaiy  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  expelled — 
phosphorus  sublimed  and  phosphoric  acid  remains. 

3.  Properties. 

^a.)  Forms  with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  salts  of  extreme  solu- 
biltty. 

{b,)  Those  of  baryta  and  strontia,  crystallize  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

(c.J  Those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  all  proportions,  in  highly 
rectified  alcohol. 

That  of  potassa  is  more  deliquescent  than  muriate  of  lime. 
Absorb  oxygen  slowly  from  the  air,  and  by  heat  applied  in  a 
retort,  give  the  same  products  as  the  acid  itself. 

4.  Composition. — Phosphorus,  72.76         100. 

Oxygen,        27.26  37.44 


\f^ 


100. 
Calculated  by  Dulong,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  binary 
compound  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  but  it  may  be  a  triple  com- 
pound of  these  two,  and  hydrogen  forming  an  hydradd;  m  which 
case,  its  proper  name  would  be  hydro-phosphorous  add.  Sir  H. 
Davy  thmks  that  the  oxygen  of  this  acid  is  just  half  that  of  phospho- 
rous acid,  and  of  course  that  100  of  phosphorus  are  combined  with 
33.76  oxygen.  If,  as  above  stated,  phosphorous  acid  consists  of  an 
equivalent  of  each  element,  it  is  probable  that  this  acid  contams  two 
equivalents  of  phosphorus,  12x2=24+1  of  oxygen,  8 = 32,  its  rep- 
resentative number.^  It  is  not  certain  that  we  are  yet  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  proportions  of  the  elements  in  the  acids  of  phos- 
phorus. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Oeneral  Characters. 

(a.)  Phosphates  of  alkalies  partially  decomposed  by  ignition  with 
charcoal ;  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  heat  alone. 

(i.)  Phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  not  decomposed  when  heat- 
ed with  charcoal,  nor  is  phosphorus  obtained. 

(c.)  Before  the  blowpipe,  both  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates^ 
melt  into  a  vitreous  globule,  sometimes  transparent  and  sometimes 
opake ;  that  of  ammonia  is  dissipated  entirely. 


•  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  874,  lOUi  Ed. 
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id.)  Soluble  in  nitric  and  phosphoric  acid,  without  eflfenresceoce, 
precipitated  from  that  solution  by  lime  water  or  ammonia, 
(e.)  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  them,  at  least  in  part,  and  sepa- 
rates the  phosphoric  acid. 

^/.^  Often  phosphoresce  by  heat. 

Form  bi-phosphates  and  some  triple  salts. 

Those  of  the  alkalies,  soluble ;  of  the  earths,  insoluble. 

phosphate  of  potassa. 
Preparation. 

(a.)  In  the  mode  soon  to  be  mentioned  for  the  phosphate  of  soda. 

(6.)  By  heating  the  bi-phosphate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  along  vritfa 
pure  potassa. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water ;  "  it  precipitates 
as  the  solution  cools  in  a  brilliant  gritty  powder."  Very  fumble — 
producbg  before  the  blowpipe  a  transparent  bead — opake  on  cooling, 
Forms  a  "  thick,  dutinous  and  adhesive"  solution  in  muriatic,  nitric, 
and  phosphoric  acids ;  alkalies  occasion  no  precipitate  from  these 
solutions,  if  much  diluted ;  otherwise,  the  reverse. 

The  vegetable  grains  belonging  to  the  Cerealta^  contain  a  small 
quantiQr  of  this  sait. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  water,  2  of 
acid,  and  1  of  alkali. 

It  is  said  that  a  subphosphate  of^  potassa  is  obtained  by  fusing  po- 
tassa and  phosphate  of  potassa  together,  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is 
supposed  that  it  has  two  equivalents  oi  potassa  and  1  of  acid,  while 
the  neutral  phosphate  contains  one  equivalent  of  each  constituent,  and 
the  bi-phosphate,  2  of  acid  to  1  of  alkali. 

Bl-PHOSPHATE  OF  POTASSA. 

1.  Preparation. — Formed  by  dropping  liquid  phosphoric  acid 
into  carbonate  of  potassa^  till  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
ceases  to  precipitate  muriate  of  baryta. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  By  evaporation  crystallizes  in  square  prisms ;  the  primary 
form,  an  octahedron  with  square  bases.  The  composition  is,  1 
equivalent  of  potassa,  2  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  of  water. 

(6.)  Very  soluble  in  water;  taste  bitter;  sp.  gr.  2.8516;  by 
heat,  melts  and  loses  its  water ;  becomes  dry,  and  again  deliquesces. 
At  ignition,  melts  into  a  transparent  deliquescent  glass.  Exists  in 
small  quantities  in  barley.* 

*  Hope.    Note  Book. 
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PHOSPHATE  OP  SODA. 


Dr.  Pearson,  of  London,  introduced  it  into  medicine,  and  his 
process  for  forming  it,  is  as  follows — 

1.  Preparation. 

(o.)  To  a  solution  of  1400  grs.  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  at 
160°,  in  2100  grs.  of  water  ;  add  by  degrees,  500  grs.  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.85  ;  boil,  filter  while  hot,  and  crystals  will  con- 
tmue  to  form  for  several  days.  From  the  above  quantity  of  materi- 
als. Dr.  Pearson  obtained  from  1450  to  1550  grs.  of  crystals. 

(A.)  The  usual  process  is  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  in  exceds,  16 
the  impure  phosphoric  acid,^  procured  from  the  decomposition  of 
bone  ashes  by  sulphuric  acid.  (See  phosphate  of  lime.)  The  solution 
is  filtered,  and  crystals  are  obtained  by  slow  evaporation.f 

2.  Properties. 

(a,)  The  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  shops  has  an  excess  cfaOcaliy 
which  is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  good  crystals ;  they 
are  rhomboidal  prisms,  with  pyramidal  termmations,  and  their  solution 
turns  blue  vegetable  colors  green. 

f&.^  Its  taste  is  much  like  that  of  common  sab. 
c.)  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  advantageously  employed  as  a 
purgative^  as  it  may  be  taken  m  broth,  &z;c.  without  disgust,  and  even 
without  the  patient's  knowledge.     Dose,  from  six  drachms  to  one 
ounce. 

(d.)  Soluble,  in  about  4  parts  of  water ^  at  60°,  and  in  2,  at  212. 
fe.)  Suffers  the  aqueova  fusion^  and  loses  .62  of  water,  dries,  and 
melts  at  a  red  heat ;  by  cooling  after  blowpipe  fusion,  assumes  a  poly- 
hedral form. 

(f\  Effloresces  rapidly  on  the  surface. 

(g.)  The  strong  acids  decompose  it  partially,  and  the  free  pho»- 
phoric  acid  forms  a  very  soluble  bi-phosphate. 

(A.)  With  most  of  the  earths,  fuses  into  vitreous  compounds,  be- 
ing an  excellent  flux. 

(t.)  In  the  humid  way,  barjrta,  strontia,  and  lime,  attract  its  acid; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  potassa  decomposes  it. 
3.  Composition— of  the  dry  salt. 

Phosphoric  acid,        -        -        5S.48         100 
Soda,  ....    46.52 


lOO.OOj 


*  Holding  phosphate  of  lime  in  solution,  which  is  precipitated, 
t  For  processes,  vide  Black's  Lectures,  Vol.  II,  233  and  4. 
X  Berzelius,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  II,  164. 
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D17  phosphoric  acid,  1  equivalent,      28  or  46.67 
Soda,        .        -        1         «  32  or  53.33 


Its  equivalent,  60     100.00 

In  crystals ;  Phos.  acid,  1  equivalent,       28*    16.39 
Soda,  1  «  32      18.73 

Water,       12  «  108      64.88 


Its  equivalent,  168     lOO.OOf 

According  to  Mr.  Dalton's  opinion,  the  salt  above  described  is  a 
bi-phosphate,  having  2  atoms  of  acid,  and  1  of  base,  with  double 
the  acid,  making  a  quadra-phofphate — ^it  is  neutral  as  to  test  colors.  i| 

To  render  the  common  or  bi-phosphate  neutral,  Mr.  Daltoo  says 
that  its  sodaj  must  be  doubled,  when  it  will  acquire  much  more  sol- 
ubility, and  crystallize  in  fine  needles. 

Mr.  Dahon  recommends  this  form  of  the  salt  as  a  test.  Dr.  Hen- 
TT  remarks,  that  fresh  experiments  are  necessary  to  reconcile  these 
discordant  statements.^ 

By  heat  on  a  sand  bath,  the  crystals  loose  12  equivalents  of  water, 
without  changing  their  properties.  It  is  said  that  they  still  retain 
^  an  equivalent  of  water,  which  they  give  up  at  ignition ;  and  then 
being  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  spontaneously  evap- 
orated, urregular  four  sided  prisms  are  obtained,  whose  primary  is  a 
rhombic  octahedron ;  they  do  not  effloresce,  are  much  less  soluble 
than  before,  and  consist  of  1  equivalent  of  acid,  and  1  of  soda, 
with  5  of  water.  The  solution  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver,  white, 
and  not  yellow,  like  the  common  phosphate.  A  phosphate  of  soda 
has  also  been  obtained,  from  a  solution  evaporated  at  90^,  con- 
taining 7}  equivalent  of  water ;  they  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
have  a  different  form  from  the  common  phosphate.  || 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

(a.)  Eocists  in  human  urine^  with  phosphate  of  ammonia  and,  the 
concrete  salts,  obtained  by  evaporation,  are  prbcipally  these  two ; 
formerly,  under  the  name  of  microcotmic  saltj  much  employed  as  a 
flux,  with  the  blowpipe. 

(&.^  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  be- 
sides Its  use  in  medicine,  it  is  advantageously  employed  tu  a  subsUr 
tutefor  borax  in  the  soldering  of  metals. 

(c.)  It  is  useful  in  chemistry ;  by  double  exchange,  we  can  thus 
form  almost  all  other  phosphates. 


*  86.71,  MitBcherlich,  quoted  by  Turner,  2d  Ed.  p.  681. 

t  Thomson's,  First  Prin.  I,  201. 

t  By  adding  as  much  again  caustic  soda.  6  Turner,  Vol.  I,  p.  568. 

II  Turner,  2d  Edition,  p  281,  and  Edin.  Jour.  XI Y,  No.  p.  296. 
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phosphate  of  ammonia. 

1.  Preparation. 

fa.)  By  saturating  pure  phosphoric  a(dd  with  ammonia, 
b.)  By  decompos'mg,  by  carboaate  of  ammonia,  the  acidulous 
liquor  proceeding  from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  bone  ashes. 
(See  phosphate  of  lime.) 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Its  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms^  terminated  by  dihedral  sum- 
mits ;  die  primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  whose  smaller 
lateral  angle  is  84^,  3(y  ;  sometimes  it  is  obtained  in  needles. 

(b.)  Its  taste  is  sharp,  cooling,  and  ammoniacal. 

(c.)  Sp.  gr.  1.8061. 

(d.)  Soluble  in  4  parts  ofwattr  at  60^,  and  in  less  at  213^ ; 
crystaJlizes  on  cooling,  but  not  beautifully,  unless  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

ie.)  Not  afiected  by  the  air. 
/.)  Suffers  the  aqueous  fusion,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat;  the 
ammonia  is  exhaled,  and  the  phosphoric  add  melts  into  a  vitreous 
globule. 

(g.)  This  is  one  mode  by  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained 
pure,  or  nearly  so. 

(A.)  On  account  of  the  facility  with  which  this  salt  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  it  affords  phosphorus  when  heated  vnth  charcoal. 

3.  Composition. — Acid  284-17  ammonia,  or  62.22,  and  37.78. 
There  is  said  to  be  also  1 J  equivalent  of  water.* 

4.  Misc£i«laneous. 

(a.)  It  exists  in  urine,  mixed  with  the  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  it ;  in  that  state  it  forms  the 
lone  famed  microcosmic  salt. 

(b.)  In  its  pure  state  not  employed;  but  the  microcosmic  salt  has 
been  much  used  as  a  flux  for  the  mineralogist,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  pastes. 

BI-PHOSPHATE    OF    AMMONIA. 

1.  Preparation. — By  adding  to  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia  or  its 
carbonate,  till  the  solution  ceases  to  precipitate  muriate  of  baryta. 

2.  Properties. — Less  soluble  than  the  natural  phosphate ;  no 
change  in  the  air ;  primary  form,  an  octahedron,  with  a  square  base, 
but  the  right  square  prism,  with  a  rhombic  base  is  most  frequent.f 

3.  Composition. — ^Acid,  2  equivalents,  66+2  of  ammonia,  34 
+3  of  water,  27=117  for  its  equivalent. 


*  Turner,  quoting  Mistcherlich. 
t  Tumor. 
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PHOSPHATE   OF   tODA   AND   AMMONIA*: 

1.  Preparation. — By  ditsoluing  in  a  little  bailing  water ^  1 
equivalent  of  muriate  rfamsnonia^  and  1  of  photphate  cftoda;  the 
double  phosphate  crystallizes  as  the  fluid  cools,  and  muriate  of  soda 
remains  in  solution. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Primary  form^  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  ;  effloresces,  lomg 
ammonia,  and  passes  to  the  condition  of  bi-pbosphate  of  soda. 

J 6.)  Decomposed  by  heat;  the  ammonia  and  water  are  dissipated 
a  very  fusible  bi-pho^hate  of  soda  remains. 

3.  Composition. — 1  equivalent  phosphate  of  soda,  60,+ 1  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  45,+ 10*  of  water  m  the  crystals=dO=195. 

Bianarks. — This  is  the  microcosmic  salt,  in  a  state  of  purity. 
According  to  Fourcrc^,  this  salt  effloresces,  loses  its  ammoma,  and 
passes  to  the  condition  of  bi-phosphate  of  soda.  It  turns  tincture  of 
violets  green.  The  ammonia  is  said  to  be  dissipated  by  repeated  so- 
lutions and  crystallizations. 

PHOSPHATE   OF   LIME. 

1.  DiscoTERT, — By  Gahn  and  Schede^  in  1774,  who  found  thai 
iones  consist  prindpaUy  of  this  substance,  with  some  other  salts, 
cemented  by  gelatine ;  it  exists  in  bones,  b  the  proportion  of  86  per 
cent. 

2.  Preparation. 

ia.\  By  precipitating  lime  water,  by  liquid  phosphoric  acid — 
6.)  Or,  phosphorus  burned  beneath  a  bell  glass  inverted  over 
lime  water,  becomes  phosphoric  acid,  and  precipitates  the  lime — 

Sc.)  Or,  bymittgling  solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  muriaU 
ime,  adding  the  muriate  lastf — 

(rf.)  Or,  we  may  purify  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones— or,  lix- 
iviate Ixnie  ashes  with  abundance  of  hot  water,  to  remove  muriate 
and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid ;  or,  dissolve  the  phosphate  by  muriatic  acid  and  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia ;  the  phosphate  falls  without  decomposition,  and 
after  being  dried  is  pure.} 

3.  Properties. 

(aA  A  white  powder,  never  crystallized  except  as  a  native  mineral. 
lb.\  Insoluble  in  water,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
?c.)  Mdts  by  the  most  intense  heat  into  an  opake  white  enamel, 
id.)  Unaflected  by  the  air. 

(e.)  Formed  with  water,  into  a  paste,  it  is  made  into  cupels  for 
the  assayers. 

*  Miitcherlich  quoted  by  Turner. 

t  OtherwiM  the  precipitate  will  have  exceat  of  beee,  and  tiic  liquor  wiU  be  add. 
^Bsrseims.  t  Fourcroy. 
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(/)  Partially  deampwed  6y  adds^  especially  the  stronger,  and 
even  W  the  vegetable  acids. 

4.  Composition. — One  equivalent  of  acid,  28,  and  one  of  lime,  28. 
Bi-PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving  phosphate 

of  lime  in  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  salt  contains,  and  it  is  always 
formed,  (or  at  least  a  phosphate  with  excess  of  acid,)  in  the  decom- 
position of  bone  ashes,  as  will  appear  more  particularly  farther  on. 
The  bi*phosphate  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  crystallize.* 
It  mehs  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transparent  globule ;  it  b  insoluble, 
and  doubtless,  by  the  heat,  loses  the  excess  of  acid. 

Remark. — ^For  a  notice  of  Mr.  Dahon's  views  respecting  the  hi- 
tri-  quadri-  octo-  and  dodeca-phosphate  of  lime,  contaming,  as  is  sup- 
,  posed,  2,  3,  4,  8  and  12  equivalents  of  acid,  reference  may  be  had 
to  Henry's  Chemistry,  10th  ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  691. 

5.  Mineral  and  animal  phosphate. 

Found  as  a  mineral  in  many  countries  ;  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain, 
forms  extensive  rocky  strata ;  it  is  there  used  in  building.  Most  of 
the  natural  phosphates  are  highly  phosphorescent  by  heat;  animal 
phosphates  are  not.  Occurs  crystallized  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Eng- 
land, United  States,  &c.  in  six  sided  prisms  and  tables ;  it  is  called 
apatite  and  cuparagus  stone. 

It  exists  in  most  animal  fluids;  in  human  urine^  in  the  form  of 
hirphosphaie^  and  is  precipitated  by  lime  water  and  the  alkiuies ;  in 
milk  and  blood  ;  it  is  found  in  the  muscles  and  in  jeUy ;  m  preter- 
natural ossifications,  and  in  most  of  the  calculi,  whether  in  the  kid- 
neys or  the  bladder.  It  exudes  through  the  skm,  and  is  found  in 
the  solid  excrements  of  animals  whose  urine  does  not  contain  it.  It 
b  found  also  in  the  ashes  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

6.  Process  for  PHOSPHORUs.f 

(a.)  Bum  bones  in  a  furnace^  or  even  in  a  common  fire;  the  oils, 
gelatine,  be.  will  be  consumed  and  the  osseous  part  will  be  easily 
pulverized.  In  an  earthen  pan  or  dish,  place  bone  ashes  2  parts, 
water  20  and  sulphuric  acid  1  ;j;  digest  diem  upon  embers  or  by  a 
sand  heat,  and  stir  thoroughly,  with  a  glass  rod  during  ten  or  twelve 
hours ;  throw  the  mass  upon  a  coarse  linen  filter,  stretched  over  a 
firame  with  tenterhooks;  wash  the  insoluble  residuum  with  boiling 
water  till  it  comes  off  tasteless ;  the  fluid  will  be  turbid ;  let  it 
settle,  and  then  draw  it  off  clear ;  evaporate  in  a  clean  copper  or  tin 
vessel  to  dryness ;  or,  it  will  answer  it  still  moist. 


*  Foarcroy  says  it  can  be  made  to  crystallize  in  brilliant  micaceous  scales. 

t  For  a  series  of  years,  1  was  In  tbe  habit  of  manufacturing  all  the  phospbonia 
required  In  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  annexed 
statement  1  have  repeatedly  verified  )>y  my  own  experience. 

}  There  will  be  a  considerable  effervescence  owing  to  carbonato  of  lidM,  aAd  u 
is  said,  carbonate  of  soda. 
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(b.)  Theltuid  obtained  bu  thefiUraiion  is  adduious photphate  and 
acMviotu  sulphate  of  lime;^  the  two  neutral  salts  bebg  held  m  aolu* 
tion  by  an  additiond  quantity,  probably  an  equivalent  of  their  tespec- 
tiye  acids.  To  free  the  fluid  from  the  earthy  matter  thus  dissolved, 
the  liquor  may  be  decomposed  by  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the 
precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lead  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  it 
m  an  earthen  retort,  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder.  The 
phosphorus,  obtained  in  this  way,  may  be  contaminated  with  sulphur, 
oecause  sulphate  of  lead  is  tlirown  down  by  the  acetate  or  nitrate ; 
this  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  decomposing  the  phosphate  of  lead  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  the  liberated  phosphoric  acid  by  charcoal. 

(e.)  This  process  is  complicated^  and  it  is  better  to  decompose  the 
acidulous  phosphate  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  on  being  evaporated  and  heated  to  low  redness,  gives 
up  its  ammonia ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  if  present,  is  volatilized,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  nearly  or  quite  pure.  But  even  this 
is  unnecessary,  if  the  object  is  merely  to  obtain  the  phosphorus ;  for 
that  purpose  the  acidulous  phosphate  may  be  at  once  decomposed. 

(a.)  The  purified  addy  mixea  with  one  half  its  vfeight  of  charcoal 
powder  and  Mated  in  afumace,  affords  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  phosphorus.^ 

(e.)  The  solid  residuum  from  (h)  is  commonly  employed  to  afford 
phosphorus. 

(fl)  It  is  mixed  taithfrom  i  to  i  its  weight  of  dry  powdered  lAar^ 
COM  and  distilled. 

{g.)  The  acidulous  solution,  when  considerably  evaporated,  must 
be  suffered  to  cool,  and  sulphate  of  lime  will  subside,  which  must  be 
separated. 

(A.)  Jlie  earthen  retort  is  glazed  with  limCj  1  partj  slacked  with  a 
solution  of  2  parts  qf  borax  ;  ,and  with  this  mixture  the  retort  is  wash- 
ed thoroughly,  inside  and  out ;  when  it  is  heated  it  will  melt  and  fill 
the  pores  through  which  the  phosphorus  would  otherwise  escape. 

(«.)  The  retort  is  carefully  coated  toithjire  lute^  and  its  neck  dips 
into  water  ;  the  heat  is  very  gradually  raised,  and  much  gas  is  pro- 
duced ;  it  bums  spontaneously,  witli  brilliant  flashes ;  we  continue 
the  heat  some  time  after  gas  has  ceased  to  come. 

(;.)  If  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  choked,  which  is  ascertained  by  a 
wire,  a  hot  iron  bar  is  applied  to  it  externally  to  melt  the  phosphorus. 

(i.)  Some  phosphorus  may  come  over  into  the  water^  but  most 
of  it  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort^  and  must  be  got  out  by 
heatmg  it  with  water  poured  from  a  tea  kettle. 

*  Perhaps  bi-phospbate  and  bi*8ulphate. 

t  It  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  acidulous  phosphate,  because 
it  Is  more  liable  to  be  volatallzed. 
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(/.)  Phospharui  is  purified  by  straining  it  through  haiher  under 
hot  water;  or  better  by  distQlation  in  vessels  filled  with  hydrogen  gas* 
It  is  melted  under  hot  water,  in  a  retort,  and  soflfered  to  congeal ;  the 
retort  is  then  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  its  mouth  plunged  into  warm 
water,  and  the  distillation  is  performed  by  a  sand  heat  or  even  by  a 
naked  fire :  it  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  process ;  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  it,  but  have  had  the  retort  break  from  the  regurgitation 
of  the  water ;  in  such  a  case  there  is  a  violent  and  even  dangerous 
combustion. 

(m.)  It  is  cast  into  sticks  in  the  throat  of  afannely  or  drawn  up 
into  tubes  by  suction ;  the  finger,  protected  by  leather,  is  slipped 
over  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  latter  is  then  placed  in  cdd  water. 

(n.J  Phosphorus  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  phosphoric 
acidjrom  urtnCy  or  from  phosphate  of  soda,  by  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead;  we  distil  the  concrete  residuum  with  charcoal.  About  14  or 
18  parts  of  phosphorus  are  afibrded  by  100  parts  of  phosphate  of 
lead ;  less  heat  is  necessary  in  this  than  in  the  process  with  bones. 

(o.)  The  product  of  phosphorus  is  greatest  when  the  materials  are 
dry  and  the  distUkUion  is  slow,  Pelletier  obtained  60  ounces  at  one 
operatioh,  from  the  acid  of  36  lbs.  of  bones,  (576  ounces,)  decom- 
posed by  30  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  at  another  time  he  procured  only 
half  this  quantity. 

(p.)  Phosphorus  is  purified  by  liquid  chlorine*  It  should  be  pre- 
viously granulated,  which  is  done  by  melting  it  beneath  water  and^ 
shaking  it  as  the  water  cools ;  then  by  shaking  it  in  soluticm  of  cUa* 
rine  the  color  is  in  a  few  minutes  removed.^ 

PHOSPHATE  OF  BARYTA. 

1.  Preparation. — The  muriate  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  miced  with 
the  phosphate  of  soda  or  ammonia,  produces  a  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate ot  baryta. 


*  By  estimates  made  thirty  years  ago,  the  acids  which  decompose  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  take  ap  do  more  Uian  -50  of  the  lime  it  contains,  and  separate  from  it  less 
than  half  the  phosphoric  acid ;  "  100  parts,  treated  hy  an  acid,  afford  only  .88  of 
acidulous  phosphate  of  lime,  containing  only  .17  of  disengaged  phosphoric  acid  out 
of  the  .41  of  this  add  which  exists  in  the  100  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  so  that 
by  the  distillation  of  this  substance  with  charcoal,  we  obtain  only  about  .05  of 
phosphorus,  instead  of  .16  which  exist  in  the  100  parts  of  the  bases  of  bones.'*  It 
would  seem,  however,  (o.)  that  Pelletier  obtained  double  this  quantity.  Neutral 
phosphate  of  lime  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  phosphorus ;  its 
oiigin  is  obvious.  We  decompose  no  more  phosphoric  acid  than  what  goes  to  hold 
in  solution  the  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  process  of  the  older  chemists,  the  solid 
extract  of  urine  was  distilled  to  obtain  phosphorus  ;  only  the  phosphoric  add  of  the 
phosphate  of  ammonia  was  decomposed  by  the  combustible  matter  present,  and 
therefore  very  little  phosphorus  was  obtained ;  the  product  is  increased  by  the  ad* 
dilion  of  charcoal. 
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2.  Pbopebties. — ^White,  insipid,  pulvenitent,  inaohible  in  water, 
soluble  in  nitric  and  njuriatic  acids ;  applied  to  no  use. 

3.  Its  compositioic,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is,  accordii^ 
to  Berzelius — 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        31.8         100. 
Baryta, 68.2        214.46 

100. 
Dr.  Henry  suggests  that  if  it  be  constituted  of  1  equivalent  of  acid 
and  1  of  base,  its  composition  wiU  be  expressed  by 

Phosphoric  acid,        -        -        28        26.62         100 
Baryte,        -        -        -        -    78        73.38        280 

Its  equivalent,  106  100.00 
Berzelius,  by  dissolvmg  baryta  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  evaporatbg 
the  solution,  obtained  acidubus  crystals,  which,  if  composed  of  2 
equivalents  of  acid,  =56,  and  1  of  base,  ss78s=l34,  and  would  be 
hoinphosphaie.  From  a  solution  of  these  crystals,  alcohol  precijH- 
tales  a  bulky  white  and  tasteless  substance,  which  appears  to  be  com- 
poeed  of  2  equivalents  of  base,  and  3  of  acid,  or  if  we  say  1  of  the 
former  and  1^  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  called  a  sesqiu-fdmphate.* 

PHOSPHATE  OF  STRONTIA. 

1.  FoBMATioN  AND  PROPERTnss. — ^Every  thing  in  the  last  article 
is  af^licable  to  thb,  except  that  it  is  soluble  in  phosphoric  acid,  g^ves 
a  purple  flame  with  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  is  totally  decom- 
posed onlv,  by  the  sulphuric  acid  and  partially  by  the  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids.  It  is  fusible  by  the  blowpipe,  mto  a  white  enamel;  it 
is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  water. 

2.  CoBiPosiTioN. — ^Acid,  36.565,  base,  63.435=^100.00. 

Dr.  Henry  remarks,  that  ^^  if  a  true  binary  compound,  it  should 
consist  of  very  nearly  65  base,  +  35  acid  ;  and  that  there  is  a  M- 
phoiphate  consisting  of  2  atoms  of  acid,  1  atom  of  base,  and  2  of 
water." 

phosphate  of  magnesia. 

1.  Preparation. 

Sa,^  By  digesting  phosphoric  add  an  magnesia  or  the  carbonaU. 
h.)  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
svlpMite  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  soda  ;  in  a  few  hours,  crys- 
tals of  phosphate  of  magnesia  are  formed. 


*  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  606.    See  Berzelius  on  two  sub-phoephatea,  Ann.  of  PhiL 
XV.  277. 
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2.  Propsrties. 

(a.)    They  are  campresaed  prinnt;  speedily  effloresce  and  re- 

3uire  15  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution ;  hot  water  dissolves  so  much 
lat  crystals  form  as  the  solution  cools, 
(ft.)  Lose  water  of  crystallization  by  heat ;  melt  by  a  still  higher 
heat  into  a  glass. 

(c)  Decomposed  entirely  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriadc  actclr^ 
ana  by  Jixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Ammonia  forms  a  triple 
saky  which  exists  in  urine. 

(d.)  Composed  of  acid,  1  equivalent,  20;  base  1,  28=48,  and 
when  crystallized,  water  7=63=111. — Thomson. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  MAGNESIA. 

1 .  DiscovEBY. — Found  by  Fourcroyy  in  the  calculus  of  a  horse;  ex- 
ists in  the  bones  of  most  animals,  and  is  common  in  the  human  subject. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Formed  by  adding  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  ammonia^  or  its- 
carbonate  to  phoiphate  ^magnesia;  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
afterwards  phosphate  of  soda  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  magneaa, 
when  the  double  phosphate  subsides  in  the  form  of  minute  grains. 

(b.)  Magnesia  is  detected  when  in  solution  in  an  acid,  with  or 
witnout  other  earths,  in  the  foUounng  manner.  , 

(c.)  Add  to  the  solution  bi-carbonate  ofammonta,  ^formed  by  ex- 
posing common  carbonate  to  the  air,  till  it  has  lost  its  smell ;)  the 
other  earths  vnU  be  predpitated,  but  not  the  magnesia. 

(d.)  Add  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  ;  a  white 
powder  predpilates  which  is  the  ammonxaeo-me^nesian  phoephate. 

{e.)  Ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  white  powder  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  some  calculi  m  the  form  of  crystals,  and  isfre^ 
quently  deposited  in  crystals. 

(/.)  Tasteless^  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids,  even  in  the 
acetic,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  when  the  acid  is  saturated  by 
ammonia ;  decomposed  by  heat,  die  ammonia  and  water  fljring  away^ 
and  leaving  the  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  composed  of  equal  weights 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  water.^ 
phosphate  of  alumina. 

Phosphoric  acid  combines  with  alumina,  to  saturation,  forms  a 
white  insipid  powder  which  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transpa- 
rent globide. 

The  phosphates  of  the  other  earths  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

*  Its  compoiitioii  is  said  to  be  otherwise  Dot  accurately  determined.  Stromeyer 
states  the  magnesia  at  .87. — 7\fm«r. 

But  Thomson  states  it  at  1  equiv.  phosphate  of  magnesia,  48, 1  ec^uiv.  phosphate  of 
ammonite  46, 4  of  water,  86 ;  its  equivalent  being  128,  the  salt  being  dried  without 
heat. 
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BINARY   COMPOUNDS   OP   PHOSPHORUS  WITH  VARIOUS  BASES. 


1.  Preparation. 

[a.)  Hydrogen  gas  may  be  partially  phosphuretted,  by  heaUDg 
phosphorus  in  it  by  the  solar  rays. 

(6.)  The  better  mode  is  to  hiat  a  strong  alkaline  solution^  (potash 
or  soda,)  with  phosphorus  ;  the  retort  may  be  previously  fiUed  with 
hydrogen  gas. 

(c.)  To  do  this  properly,  introduce  the  phosphorus  and  fiD  the  retort 
witli  hot  water— as  it  cools,  the  phosphorus  will  congeal,  and  adhere 
to  the  bottom,  so  that  it  will  *not  fall  out ;  throw  in  die  hydrogen  gas 
by  means  of  a  bladder  and  tube,  or  by  a  tube  coming  fiotn  an  air 
jar,  or  a  gazometer ;  keep  the  mouth  of  the  retort  down,  and  with 
the  finger  upon  it,  dip  it  into  the  alkdine  solution ;  now  expel  so 
much  gas,  by  warming  the  retort,  that  when  it  cools,  the  requisite 
portion  of  fluid  may  enter. 

(d.)  Or,  fill  the  retort  with  the  alkaline  solution,  and  throw  out  by 

arogen  gas,  as  much  as  you  cboose.f 

fe.)  Oi,  we  may  mix  Iwie  with  a  strong  solution  of  pearl  ashe$ 

»  add  the  phosphrous  ;  or,  use  solution  of  eawiie  potash,  pAos- 
phorus,  and  quick  lime  ;  or  quick  lime  only,  and  phosphorus,  and  wa^ 
ter.  Either  of  these  methods  will  succeed.  The  first  and  the  last  of 
the  three  now  named,  are  easy  and  cheap,  and  answer  as  well  as  the 
more  troublesome  modes  usually  described  ;  the  last  process,  which 
is  the  easiest,  is  little  inferior  to  any  other.  In  all  cases,  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  till  ebullition,  when  the  vapor  will  have  expelled  the 
air ;  then  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  drop  in  the  phosphorus ; 
this  saves  the  necessitv  of  any  other  precaution. 

(/.)  Phosphuret  of  lime,  with  dthUe  muriatic  add,  and  a  modr 
erate  heat ;  to  prevent  explosion,  the  retort  may  be  entirely  filled 
with  the  diluted  acid. 


hydr 


*  Dlicoirered  In  1168,  by  Gengembre.  It  is  called  abo  pboiphuretted  and  bi- 
pbMpuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

f  My  method  is  to  fill  a  smaU  retort,  (holding  from  4  to  6  or6  oz.)  with  a  iCrong 
alkaline  aolution.  Drop  in  the  phosphorus,  then  from  a  small  vial  with  a  bent  tube 
and  a  little  iron  filings  and  diluted  acid,  throw  up  as  much  bydrof^en  gas,  as  will  dis- 
place the  ^eater  part  of  the  fluid,  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  retort  in  a  bowl  of  the 
same  solution,  then  place  the  nec^  of  the  retort  under  the  shelf  of  the  tub,  and  ap- 
ply a  lamp.  It  never  fails.  A  bottle  full  of  (he  solution  will  last  for  years,  as  but 
Uttle  is  expended  at  a  time. — CommumicaUd^  J.  G. 

I  would  add,  that  even  when  the  air  is  not  removed,  the  onlv  precautions  neceanry 
to  be  observed,  are — not  to  immerse  the  beak  of  the  retort  until  it  has  ceased  flashing 
in  the  interior,  *and  begins  to  shew  flame  at  the  mouth— not  to  immerse  it  deeply  at 
all,  and  to  watch  that  the  water  does  not  go  back  by  regurgilation.— ^tfufAor. 
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Iq  these  cases  water  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen,  witli  a  portion 
of  phosphorus,  forms  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  its  oxygen,  with 
other  proportions,  forms  phosphorous,  and  hypo-phosphorous  acid. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  SmeU  alliaceous  ;  Jires  spontaneouslyj  with  a  beautiful  ring  of 
smoke^  rising  and  enlarging  for  some  distance  ;  it  is  vapor  of  water 
and  phosphorous  acid;  similar  appearances  are  sometimes  seen  dur- 
ing the  discharge  of  artillery. 

(&•)  Detonates  with  oxygen^  l^  of  oxygen  to  1  measure  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen;  only  one  bubble  of  either  gas  must  be  let  up 
mto  the  other  at  once.  The  combustion  is  very  brilliant*  If  only  1 
measure  of  oxygen  l}^e  used,  the  product  is  phosphorous  acid,  if  1  J, 
it  is  the  phosphoric. 

(c.)  In  chlorine  and  nitrous  oxide  gases^  phosphuretted  hydro- 

£m  explodes.     In  all  these  cases,  the  same  effect  is  produced,  if 
e  gas  supporting  combustion  be  let  up  uito  the  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  with  oxygen  this  course  is  rather  safer. 

{d.)  Sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  mutually 
decompose  each  other. 

(e.)  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  loses  its  spontaneous  inflammabUiiy^ 

ifier  standing  a  short  time ;  a  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  deposited ; 

but  it  still  bums,  and  with  a  very  bright  light,  when  kindled  by  a  candle. 

(/.)  In  the  darkj  and  over  mercury,  it  retains  its  inflammability  a 

long  time. ' 

(g.)  It  is  lighter  than  common  air.  Air  being  1,  its  sp.  gr.  is  ac- 
cording to  Thomson,  .9027,  theory  and  experiment  coinciding,  for 
sp.  gr.  of  hydrc^en,  •        -        -        •        -      0.0694 

And  of  phosphorus  vapor,    0.8333 


Dumas  gives  it  at  1.761 ;  Dalton  at  1.1. 


0.9027t 


*  A,  represents  an  air  jar,  with  a  few  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas,  standing  over  a  column  of 
water.  B,  is  a  retort,  with  slaclEed  lime,  phos- 
phorus, and  strong  solution  of  pearl  ashes,  the 
bubbles  of  gas  coming  singly,  but  rather  rapid- 
ly— on  depressing  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  (on 
a  particular  occasion,)  a  little  gas  accumulated, 
and  one  bubble  hung  in  the  glass  jar  without 
explosion,  but  the  next  blew  up  the  whole 
with  great  violence,  broke  all  the  contigu- 
ous glass  vessels,  shot  some  of  their  fragments 
to  the  distance  of  40  feet,  among  a  large  au-  B' 
dlence,  and  slightly  wounded  several  specta- 
tors ;  this  shews  the  necessity  of  extreme 
caution. — Sec  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  VI,  p.  187. 

t  Henry,  Vol.  I,  P.  489. 
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(A.)  Water  abiorhs  a  portion  of  this  gas,  by  agitation  ;  if  thorough- 

ilv  deprived  of  air  at  65°,  it  absorbs  J  of  its  bulk,  (Dalion ;)  ,V 
(Thomson.) 
t.)  Heat,  below  boiling,  expels  it  unaltered  and  inflammable.  ^ 
y.)  Spontaneously  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  oxide 
of  phosphorus  is  precipitated,  and  the  gas  rises  uninflammable,  (spon- 
taneously.) 

(h)  Solution  of  this  gas  does  not  change  the  test  colors.    This 

Es  being  readily  absorbed  by  sulphate  of  copper,  and  chloride  of 
le,  a  sure  method  is  thus  aflbrded  of  ascertainmg  whether  it  b  con- 
taminated with  common  hydrogen. 

il.)  Precipitates  many  metmic  solutions  in  the  state  of  phosphureu 
m.)  Potassium  does  not  inflame  in  phosphuretted  hyarogen  gas, 
even  when  heated,  but  the  potassium  is  converted  into  a  phosphuret, 
and  2  measures  of  the  gas  become  3. 

(«.)  Decomposed  by  heat^  by  electricity,  and  by  vaporizing  sul- 
phur through  this  gas;  it  then  becomes  sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen  collected  in  a  jar  with  a  cap  and  stop 
cock,  blazes  when  the  jar  is  depressed  into  the  water  and  the  oriflce 
opened  ;  or  if  a  bent  tube  be  attached  to  the  cap,  and  the  bubbles 
be  allowed  to  issue  from  beneath  tlie  water,  they  flash  as  they  break 
into  the  air.f 

OTHER  VARIETIES    OF    PHOSPHURETTED    HYDROGEN. 

1.  Sub-phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

(a.)  This  is  the  ^as^  already  named,  which  remains  after  ike  com^ 
vu>n  phosphuretted  hydrogen  lias  deposited  iofiis  phospherus^X  and 
has  tbus  lost  its  spontaneous  inflammability  ;  it  is  called  at  present, 
Bub-phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by  some  proto-pbosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

(6.)  For  perfect  combustion  it  requires  1.25  volumes  of  oxygen; 
Jib  saturates  the  phosphorus,  and  .50  the  hydrogen ;  as  the  vapor  of 
phosphorus  requires  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  this  gas  is  mferred 
to  consist  of  1  vol.  of  hydrogen,  0.0694+0.75  of  a  vol.  of  phosphorus, 
0.6250=:.6944. 


*  We  are  not  informed  what  becomes  of  Uie  phosphorus ;  whether  it  is  precipitated 
or  remains  suspended  in  vapor. 

t  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  these  fires  which  are  said  lobe  seen  at  night,  aroand 
burying  grounds,  and  other  place?  where  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  un- 
der^ng  decompoMtlon,  arise  In  part  at  leant,  from  phoirphuretted  hydrogen.  Trar- 
eUingonce,  through  a  deep  valley,  in  a  durk  night,  between  nalUngford  and 
Dorbam,  Conn.  I  was  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  pale  lambent  lights;  they  were 
every  moment  changing  their  posiiion,  and  some  of  tlicm  were  wiihia  the  teach  of 
my  whip ;  they  were  ycllowi'^h  and  not  iitteuse. 

X  Thomson. — Duma.**  says  one  third. 
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2.  Hydro-phosphoric  gas. — Davy  ;  bi-hydroguret  of  phosphorus. 
— Thomson. 

(a.)  Obtained  by  heating  solid  phosphorous  acid  away  from  air  ; 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  of  crystallization  unites  with  a  part  of  the 
phosphorus  to  form  this  gas,  and  the  oxygen  with  anoUier  part  to 
lorm  phosphoric  acid. 

(&.)  A  distinct  gasj  not  spontaneously  inflammable;  smell  fetid, 
but  less  so  than  that  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

(e.)  At  SO(P  Fahr.  it  detormtes  violently  wiu  oxygen  gas. 

Id.)  Explodes  in  chlorine  with  a  white  flame. 

\e.)   Water  absorbs  i  of  its  volume. 

If)  Sp.  gr.  .87* — ^more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  that  of  hy- 
drogen eas. 

(g.)  potassium  heated  in  it  becomes  aphosphuret^  and  the  volume 
of  £e  gas  is  doubled. 

(A.)  Sulphur  in  the  same  manner  produces  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  equal  to  twice  the  original  volume. 

(t.)  3  volumes  of  this  gas  condense  6  of  oxygen,  1  volume  re- 
quires 2  of  oxygen  for  its  complete  combustion,  1  for  each  of  its 
constituent  principles,  forming  phosphoric  acid ;  and  with  IJ  vol. 
oxygen,  phosphorous  acid. 

(j.)  1  volume  of  this  gas  absorbs  4  of  chlorine. 

ilemarks, — Mr.  Dalton  says  that  there  is  only  one  variety  of  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  that  the  others  quoted  are  merely  mixtures 
of  this  with  common  hydrogen,  and  that  they  may  be  separated  by 
chloride  of  lime,  which  absorbs  the  former.  He  says  that  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen  requires  2  volumes  of  oxygen  for  saturation,  and  8 
volumes  of  water  for  its  solution,f  &c. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  views 
of  different  writers  on  the  subject  of  these  compounds,  particularh|r 
the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Dumas.t  A  full  abstract  of  them  is 
given  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary,  2d  Ed.  p.  658,  and  the  views 
of  Prof.  Rose  are  briefly  stated  by  Dr.  Turner,  2d  Ed.  of  big 
Chemistry,  p.  355.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  general  student  to  know 
that  there  are  either  several  varieties  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
that  the  gas  which  has  been  so  long  known  by  that  name,  is  mixed 
in  different  proportions  with  common  hydrogen  gas,  which  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dalton. 


*  Dayy. — ^.9668  TbomMm.    Theory  would  give  it  at  .9721 ;  twice  the  ip.  gr.  of 
hydrogen, «  0.1S88,+  sp.  gr.  of  phosphorus  vapor,  8888.ss.0721.— ifenry.    Mr. 
.  Pumas  stales  it  as  1.214. 

t  Thomson's  Annals,  Vol.  XI,  p.  7. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  168. 
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phosphurct  or  sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  phosphorus.* 

1.  Preparation. 

(a.)  It  is  umafe  to  form  this  compound  by  melting  the  maieriah 
under  water^  unless  in  very  small  quantities^  say  60  or  80  grains, 
and  with  a  heat  not  over  1 6(P  Fahr. 

(&.)  Mix  the  ingredients,  the  phosphorus  in  slices — the  sulphur 
in  flowers,  and  place  them  in  a  tube  sealed  at  onejend,  and  loosdy 
corked ;  immerse  this  in  water,  and  heat  it  gradually,  till  the  com- 
bination is  formed.f  Or,  melt  phosphorus,  not  exceedii^  30  or 
40  grains,  in  a  tube  from  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  wide,  and  4  or  5 
inches  long ;  the  sulphur  pay  be  thrown  in,  in  successive  small 
pieces.     In  all  the  modes,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Fusibility  greatest  when  the  proportions  are  equal^-<x  1 J  of 
sulphur  to  2  phosphorus,!  congeals  at  41 ;  1  of  sulphur  to  2  phos- 
phorus, at  5(P  ;  with  1  to  4  at  60^  ;  sulphur  prevailing,  it  becomes 
less  fusible ;  1  of  phosphorus  to  2  sulphur  congeals  at  56^,  I  to  3 
at  99^.  Phosphorus  1,  and  sulphur  8,  or  even  30,  give  a  solid  and 
good  compound  for  lighting  matches,  but  they  unite  in  eveiy  propor- 
tion. 

(&•)  Decomposes  xjsater^  becomes  acid,  emits  fetid  gases,  and 
if  heated  in  contact  with  water  to  210^,  it  explodes. 

(c.)  Less  injlammcd)le  when  formed  in  the  dry  th4xn  in  the  humid 
way;  becomes  very  inflammable  by  kindling  k  by  a  hot  wire  in  the 
tube,  and  suffering  it  to  burn  for  a  few  minutes. 

(J.)  Olive  oUf  rubbed  with  this  compound,  and  suffered  to  stand 
in  the  cold,  dissolves  ity  as  do  the  essential  oils, 

(e.)  When  the  solution  is  perfectly  dear^  it  may  be  rubbed  on  the 
hands  with  safety^  and  appears  very  luminous  in  the  night. 

(/.)  The  solution  in  olive  oU^  mixed  in  equal  parts  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  gives  a  beautiful  shower  of  fire^  when  poured  out  in  the 
dark. 


*  For  miny  interettlne  parUcalara,  see  Nich.  Vol.  VI,  and  Til;  Accam  and 
Briggs ;  Ann.  de  Chim.  Vol.  IV,  p.  10  ;  Quar.  Jour.  IV,  p.  S6I. 

t  Tho  young  chemist  should  be  very  much  on  hia  guard  in 
forming  this  dangerous  compound  ;  the  mode  in  which  I  have 
succeeded  the  best,  has  been  to  prepare  the  materials  as  stated* 
in  the  text,  and  then  to  hang  the  tube  through  a  piece  of  board 
laid  across  a  common  tea-ketUe,  whose  lid  is  removed ;  it  con- 
uins  cold  water,  and  is  placed  over  live  coals  contained  in  a 
table  furnace,  and  left  to  itself;  it  ought  not  to  be  approached 
until  the  water  has  boiled  and  grown  cold  again.  I  have,  when 
even  all  these  precauUons  were  taken,  known  several  violent 
explosionii,  throwing  the  kettle  to  a  distance.  

Prof.  Olmsted  remarks,  that  if  the  phosphorus  is  dried  by  blotting  paper,  and  the 
sulphur  In  a  saucer,  the  danger  of  explosion  is  greatly  diminiibod. 

I  Thenard  says  2  of  phosphorus  and  1  of  sulplur. 
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.Phosphur£Ts  of  tb£  ALKALIES  are  scarcely  formed,  except 
the  transient  combmation  by  which  phospfanretted  hydrogen  is  pro- 
duced ;  they  have  but  a  roomentary  existence,  and  pass  to  the  saHne 
condition. 

PHOSPHtTRET   OP   LUf£. 

1.  PSEPA&ATION. 

(a.)  A  coated  glass  or  earthein  tube  is  partly  filled  with  good  lime, 
in  pieces,  occupying  the  middle ;  phosphorus  is  placed  at  aoie  end, 
which  is  stopped  with  fire  lute ;  the  other  end  is  closed  with  solid 
dialk ;  lay  it  across  a  furnace,  and  when  the  lime  is  red  hot,  draw 
the  phosphorus  into  the  heat,  it  sublimes,  and  the  compound  is  form- 
ed ;  it  must  be  kept  dose  from  the  air. 

2.  Properties. 

fa.)  Of  an  avbvm  broum  cohK 
h.)  Thrown  into  water^  emiU  pho$phureited  hydrogeHf  whiek 
flashes  in  the  atr. 

(c.)  Place  some  of  it  in  a  dish  of  water,  and  bring  over  it  quickly 
a  jar  of  common  air,  which  produces  a  pretty  fire  work ;  we  should 
be  on  our  guard  against  explosion,  which,  especially  if  oxygen  gas 
be  used,  is  very  liable  to  happen. 

(d.)  It  is  said,f  that  lime  and  phosphorus  stratified  in  a  long  vial, 
buriea  in  sand  to  the  neck,  and  gradually  heated,  keeping  just  be- 
low redness  till  the  combination  is  formed,  will  answer  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  tube  experiment,  and  then  the  phosphuret  may  be  kept 
in  the  same  vial.  J 

(e.)  It  is  very  possible  that  this  substance  is,  at  least  in  part,  a 
phosphuret  of  calcium  ;  but  no  accurate  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  this  point. 

(/)  If  phosphorus  be  sublimed  through  carbonate  of  Eme,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  charcoal  deposited. 

Remark. — From  half  an  ounce  of  good  phosphuret  of  lime,  60 
cubic  inches  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  obtained,  by  the 
agency  of  muriatic  acid. 

The  phosphurets  of  baryta  and  strcmtia  may  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  but  they  possess  no  properties  that  are  peculiar,  ex- 
cept that  the  phosphuret  of  baryta^  is  employed  for  the  formation  of 
the  hypo-phosphorous  acid. 

*  If  languid,  warm  water  makes  it  succeed  brllKantly,  and  sulpbiiric  add,  (strong) 
added  to  the  mixture,  has  the  same  efifect.  Muriatic  acid  has  a  simflar  effeef^  btft 
not  with  so  much  energy. 

t  Alkins*  Diet.  Vol.  II,  p.  214. 

t  This  has  not  succeeded  well  with  me ;  the  phosphorus  is  yaporized  before  tiie 
lime  kt  sufficiently  heated. 

{  See  Dr.  Pearson's  account  of  the  phosphurets  in  the  VUd*  Trans. 
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Sec.  V. — Nitrogen, 
combinations  of  nitbogen  and  preceding  suiple  bodies. 
Compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxtgen,  and  the  combina- 
tions OF  THESE  WITH  PRECEDING  BODIES. 

Remarks. — ^As  it  seemed  difficult  to  advance  at  all  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  history  of  nitro- 
gen was  given  in  connexion  with  that  suoject.  It  now  remains  to 
detail  the  histoiy  of  the  other  compounds  into  which  nitrogen  enters, 
in  connexion  with  oxygen,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  properties 
of  this  very  sbgular  class  of  bodies  will  be  best  understood  by  taking 
them  in  the  followmg  order. 

Nitric  acid. — Nitric  oxide  gas,  {niiraui  gas.) — ^Nitrous 
ACIDS. — ^Nitrates  of  alkalies. — ^Nitrous  oxide,  (e^Mlirating 
gas.) — ^Nitrates  of  earths. — ^Nitrites  ;  to  be  concluded  by  a 
reaq^utaiion  of  the  con^^ositionf  fye.  of  the  nitric  compousids. 

nitric  acid. 

1.  History. — First  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
day.  The  discoverer  was  Rajmond  Lully,  a  chemist  of  the  island 
of  Maiorca,  bom  in  1235.  Basil  Valentine,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
descnbes  the  process  more  minutely,  and  calls  the  acid  water  of  nitre  ; 
subsequently  it  was  caUed  spirits  of  nitre  and  aquafortis;  the  latter 
is  still  the  name  in  the  shops.  Called  nitric  acid  by  the  French 
chemists,  in  1782 ;  because  it  is  obtained  from  nitre.*  On  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  nomenclature,  it  would,  at  that  time,  have  been  cal\ed 
azotic  acid,  and  the  name  azote  was  altered  to  nitrogen  to  make  the 
terminology  consistent. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  For  information  merely,  the  original  experiment  of  Mr.  Cav- 
enaish  may  be  repeated. f  In  that  case,  it  was  formed  by  electrizing 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  with  many  thousand  shocks,  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases j  in  the  proportion,  by  measure,  of  5  parts 
of  oxygen  to  3  of  common  air,  or  7  oxygen  to  3  nitrogen,  or  common 
air  by  itself.^  It  may  be  done,  over  quicksilver,  in  a  glass  tube,§ 
furnished  with  eold  or  platinum  wires;  caustic  potash,  introduced 
before  electrization,  will  absorb  the  acid  as  it  is  formed,  and  Aus 

*  Ftmillarly  culled  saltpetre. 

t  See  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  LXXV.  1786. 

t  Oxygen  and  azotic  gas  were  mixed  by  Mr.  Cayendish,  in  the  proportion  of  416 
of  the  former,  to  914  of  the  latter,  in  bulk,  in  one  experiment,  and  in  another,  in  the 
proportion  of  1920:4860,  and  (Phil.  Trans.  1785,)  he  converted  Uiem  totaUy  into 

JIITmiC  ACID. 

§  A  distinguished  chemist,  in  London,  informed  me,  in  1805,  that  he  and  a  noble- 
man who  was  his  pupil,  had  labored  during  a  month  to  produce  nitric  acid  by  the  ori- 
cinal  experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  but  without  success.  This  goes  only  to  prove 
mat  it  is  a  difficult  process,  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Cavendish  is  sufficient  authority  for 
any  thing  which  h«  averts. 
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nitre  will  be  produced,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  extracted.  Min- 
gled m  proper  proportions,  the  gases  nearly  disappear,  in  conse- 
quence of  uieir  combination. 

(i.)  The  usual  process  for  nitric  add.* — ^A  large  retort,  with  an 
adopter,  tubulated  receiverf  and  sand  heat;  the  lute,  is  clayj  sand  and 
flour,  equal  measures,  mixed  and  kneaded  together ;  proportions  of 
the  salt  and  acid,  nitre  6,  sulphuric  acid  4  to  6 ;  the  nitre  in  fragments : 
if  the  receiver  is  not  tubulated  there  should  be  an  opening  through  it 
for  gas  to  escape;  heat  slowly  raised,  receiver  kept  cool;  there 
shotud  be  no  water  in  it,  if  we  would  obtain  a  strong  acid ;  the  pro- 
cess lasts  one  hour,  or  two  or  more,  accordmg  to  the  quantity;  there  is 
some  red  gas  at  the  beginnmg,  and  much  towards  the  end ;  the  retort 
is  clear  in  the  middle  of  the  experiment,  and  when  the  residuum 
pu£^  up,  we  stop  the  process.  To  extract  the  caput  mortuum,];  warm 
water  is  poured  in  very  cautiously,  and,  at  first,  in  very  small  portions, 
for  there  is  great  heat  and  ebullition ;  proceed  carefully  till  the  supei^ 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  thus  dissolved ;  if  left  in,  it  almost  infallibly 
breaks  the  retort  by  crystallizing ;  the  excess  of  acid  may  be  driven 
away  by  beat,  or  neutralized  by  chalk,  and  then  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  will  be  obtained. 

(c.)  Citric  acid  is  freed  from  muriatic j  and  in  a  good  degree  from 
the  sulphuric,  by  nitrate  of  silver  ;§  the  sulphuric  acid  is  better  rC" 
moved  ty  distilling  it  again  from  J  of  the  original  quantity  of  very  pure 
nitre. 

{d.)  Nitrate  of  baryta  also  separates  the  sulphuric  acid ;  it  must 
be  re-distilled  off  from  the  precipitate,  leaving  |  or  j\  in  the  retort. 

(c.)  Pure  nitre  is  prepared  oy  dissolving  and  crystallizing  nitre 
several  times,  the  last  time  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
precipitate  the  muriatic  acid.  Such  nitre  will,  if  the  salt  does  not  soil 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  the  heat  is  cautiously  raised,  and  is  not 
raised  too  high,  give  pure  nitric  acid  in  the  first  process. 

(/.)  The  colored  acid  may  be  made  dear  by  long  and  cautious 
heatings  to  expel  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  a  receiver  may  be  used  to 
save  any  acid  that  rises.  The  acid  is  more  easily  cleared  by  a  litde 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  placed  in  the  retort  which  imparts  oxygen 
and  converts  the  nitrous  into  nitric  acid.  Probablv  any  other  nitrate 
would  answer  to  afford  nitric  acid,  but  the  nitrate  oi  potash  is  the  best.|| 

*  Nitre  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  small  quantities,  with  a.naked  glass 
retort,  over  a  lump  or  live  coal-*,  and  the  adopter  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  receiver 
b  very  UtUe  heated  in  the  process. 

t  Furnished  with  a  bent  tube  if  you  wish  to  collect  the  gases  evolved. 

i  Ad  old  fanciful  name  given  to  the  solid  residuum  from  distillation. 


§  Or  nitrate  of  lead  :  but  nitrate  of  silver  is  preferable. 


„  Dr.  Thomson,  (First  Principles,  Vol.  I,  p.  107,)  says  that  pure  nitre  Is  anhy- 
droits,  and  that  if  a  litUe  water  be  mechanically  lodged  between  the  plates  of  the 
crystals,  it  is  easily  dissipated  by  a  moderate  heat  or  by  fusion.  When  such  nitre  in 
the  proporliouof  12]  parts  is  decomposed  by  6}  parts  of  the  strongest  sulphuric 
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3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Its  jp.  gr.  is  usually  1.5  or  1 ,55  ;  it  has  been  obtained  as  lugh 
as  1.62,  by  jProust  ;f  supposed  to  be  in  its  pure  state  an  acid  gas  of 
sp.  gr.  2440,  air  being  1000 ;  this  acid  gas  with  water  fonns  die 
common  acid;  that  havbg  the  sp.  gr.  1.55,  contains  nearly  86  per 
cent,  of  acid,  and  14  water. 

Table  of  the  strength  of  nitric  acid,  from  Thomson's  First  Prin- 
ciples, Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

Acid  in  100. 
85.714     -       • 


Equiv.  of  ftcid. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Eqoiy.  of  water. 

1      - 

2 

3    - 

4 

5     - 

6 

7     - 

8 

9    - 
10 

11     . 
12 

13     - 
14 
15 


75.000 
66.668 
60.000 
54.545 
50.000 
46.260 
42.857 
40.000 
37.500 
35.294 
32.574 
31.579 
30.000 
38.571 


Sp.  Gr. 

1.5500 

1.4855 

1.4546 

1.4237 

1.3928 

1.3692 

1.3456 

1.3220 

1.3032 

1.2844 

1.2656 

1.2495 

1.2334 

1.2173 

1.2012 


(&.)  Hydrthnitrk  acid^  as  it  is  called,  is  a  pah  cciarlessfiMj  like 
water^  with  a  pungent  odor,  and  it  emits  smoke  in  the  air. 

(c.)  It  has  all  the  acid  properties  in  perfection. 

id.)  Btehly  corrosive^  ana  turns  the  skin  yellow, 

(e.)  Botls  at  248^,  and  is  distilled  without  charge  ;  but  this  boil- 
mg  point  belongs  to  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.42,  containing  acid  .60  and 
water  40. 


acid,*  we  obtain  the  atrongest  nitric  acid,  with  sp.  gr.  1.66.  When  the  proportion  of 
sulfrfiuric  acid  ii  doubled,  the  retort  ie  not  w  liable  to  be  broken,  hot  Uie  nitric  acid» 
obtaining  a  larger  supply  of  water  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  of  coarse  weaker. 
When  12|  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  with  12}  parts  of  pure  anhydrous  nitre,  die 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  obtained,  but  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.4865,  and  iU  composition  is  1 
equivalent  acid  and  2  water.    In  the  London  Pharmacopeia,  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 


sulphuric  add  are  ordered ;  this  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  bl-sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, which  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  nitre,  and  af- 
fords two  proportions  of  water,  which  are  required  to  condense  the  whole  of  the 


nitric  acid^    The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  and  the  manufacturers  use  three  fourths 
or  four  fifths  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  proportions  are  the  best. 

*  It  is  well,  before  usine  it,  to  heat  the  sulphuric  add  nearly  to  its  boiling  point, 
to  expel  the  water  it  may  nave  imbibed. 

t  Gay-Lussac  says,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  do  Phys.  Vol.  I,  p.  896,)  diat  1.610,  at  IS* 
centigrade,  ia  th»  heaviest  that  had  then,  (1816,)  been  obtained. 
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Any  aeidf  either  tueaker  or  stranger^  bath  at  a  lotoer  temperature;  if 
weaker,  it  is  strengthened,  if  stronger,  it  is  weakened  by  boiling ;  and 
acids  of  all  degrees  of  strength  come,  by  continued  boiling  to  sp.  gr. 
1.42,  which  seems  to  be  the  strongest  combination  of  acid  and  water* 
Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.369,  contains  half  its  weight  of  water ;  that  of  sp. 
gr.  1.30,  has  acid  40  and  water  60,  and  boils  at  236°.* 

(/.)  Frozen  at  2°  below  0,  JPaA.  ^  of  9p.gr.  1.3.  When  either 
stronger  or  weaker,  it  requires  a  much  more  intense  cold,  as  much,  in 
some  cases,  as  to  freeze  mercury .f 

{g.)  Eooposure  to  lights  colors  it  redy  tohUe  oxygen  gas  is  given 
outf  provided  it  be  strong  ;  and  this  happpens  when  it  is  weak,  if  it 
be  previously  mixed  wi&  sulphuric  acid. 

{n.\  Decomposed  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  or  nitric  oxide 
g€U,  by  being  passed  in  vapor  through  a  red  not  earthen  tube,  and 
the  stronger  the  acid  the  more  readily  it  is  decomposed.  A  pendent 
candle  just  blown  out,  is  promptly  relighted  by  being  plunged  into  the 
mixed  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ;  these  may  be  analyzed  by  any  of  the 
eudiometrical  methods,  and  their  proportion  ascertained.  They  will 
be  found  to  be  m  nearly  the  reversed  proportions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Some  nitric  oxide  gas  usually  comes  over  and  produces  red  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid,  which  are  soon  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  leave  the  ox- 
ygen and  nitrogen  mixed.  The  decomposition  of  the  solid  nitrates 
by  ignition  affords  similar  results  ;  nitrate  of  ammonia,  is  however  an 
exception,  as  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

(t.)  Causes  ice  and  snow  to  metty  producing  cold;  4  parts  strong- 
est nitric  acid  with  7  of  snow,  sink  the  mercury  from  +32  to  — 30^  , 
see  tables  of  freezmg  mixtures. 

{j.)  Attracts  water  from  the  air  and  becomes  weaker,  but  not  in 
an  equal  degree  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(k.)  Acid  2,  +  water  1,  at  common  temperaturcj  raise  the  therm. 
112^,  but  if  more  water  is  added,  this  mixture  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture. Nitric  acid,  58  measures,  of  sp.  gr.  1.5,  mixed  with  42  of 
water,  raises  the  temperature  from  60°  to  140°,  Fahr.  and  on  cool- 
ing, the  100  measures  occupy  92.65.]; 

(l.)  More  or  less  affected  and  decomposed  by  all  combustibles,  and 
by  most  metals. 

(m.)  It  explodes  with  hydrogen  at  a  high  degree  of  heat; 
caution  is  required ;  it  is  best  shown  by  passing  the  hydrogen  gas 
from  a  flask,  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  through 
nitre  melted  in  a  crucible,  when  there  is  a  slight  explosion,  and  a 
flash  at  the  passage  of  ever}'  bubble  of  gas ;  some  caution  is  requisite. 


*  Dalton.    Thomson.    Henry.  t  Cavendish,  Phil.  Tranf.  1788. 

t  TJre,  quoted  by  Turner. 
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(ft.)  Boiled  an  sulphurf  sulphuric  add  is  formed^  but  without 
combustion. 

(o.)  Poured  on  charcoal,  there  restdts  a  vivid  inflammation;  it  is 
best  to  pound  ignited  charcoal  taken  immediately  from  the  fire ;  put 
it  into  a  worthies  glass  vessel  or  a  crucible,  and  add  the  acid  gradu- 
ally. Lamp  black,  or  the  charcoal  of  oib  inflames  more  easily  than 
common  charcoal,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  more  easily  than  either 
alone. 

{p.)  Phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  the  nitric; 
if  weak,  it  merely  boils  with  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  ;  if  very  strong j 
smd  especially  if  warm,  it  hums  with  a  splendid  combustion;  it  is 
thrown  about  in  jets  of  fire  and  requires  great  caution  ;  to  render  it 
the  more  beautiful,  a  tall  narrow  deep  vessel  should  be  used,  but 
when  the  quantity  of  both  substances  is  considerable,  there  is  some- 
times a  dangerous  explosion.^ 

(?«)  9^  phosphoric  acid  is  desired,  the  common  aquafortis  is  strong 
enough  ;  it  may  be  gently  heated ;  the  phosphorus  is  added  in  faeces, 
and  when  they  are  no  longer  dissolved,  and  readily  take  fire  on  com- 
ing to  the  surface,  the  process  is  through. 

(r.)  Heat  unU  expel  any  remaining  nitric  acid,  and  if  pushed  far 
enoueh  in  a  platinum  vessel,  we  obtain  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

(«.)  The  easily  oxidable  metals,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  &c.  de^ 
compose  the  acid  powerfully,  especially  if  hot. 

{tA  Very  strong  nitric  acid,  poured  from  a  glass  fixed  to  a  pole,  fires 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  volatile  oUs — ^the  pole  is  for  safety.  A 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  nitric,  to  concentrate  it  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  water  which  it  contains.  The  drying  oils  do  not 
need  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Composition  and  combining  weight. — ^When  we  have  fin- 
'  ished  the  history  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  we  will 
review  that  of  nitric  acid,  which  cannot  perhaps  be  fully  understood 
without  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  acids  and  oxides,  which  have 
nitrogen  for  their  basis.  We  may  state  at  present,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  of  nitric  acid,  by  weight,  are, 

74.13    oxygen,       -       -     286     by  volume,  nearly  250 
25.87     nitrogen,         -         100  "  "       100 

100.00  386 


*  Thifl  circumstance  has  happened  so  often  in  my  own  experience,  with  nitric  acid 
disUlled  from  very  pure  nitre,  with  two  Uiirds  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  with- 
out any  water  in  the  receiver,  that  I  cannot  but  repeat  the  caution  that  the  operator 
should  be  much  on  his  guard.  With  a  stick  of  phosphorus  as  long  as  a  finger  drt»- 
ped  into  2  or  S  oz.  of  strong  nitrous  acid,  1  have  linown  explosions  like  those  of  a 
swive],  and  the  fragments  of  glass  have  wounded  persons  at  a  considerable  distance. 
See  Am.  Jour.  for^Dr.  Hare*s  experience. 
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and  its  consiitutiany  §  equivalents  of  oxygen  =40,  and  1  of  nitrogen 
=14,  its  own  equivalent  being  therefore  64.* 

Liquid  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.50,  contains  2  proportions  of  water, 
18+64=72  for  the  representative  number. 

Dr.  Thomson  assigns  the  sp.  gr.  3.75,  to  the  dry  gaseous  acid, 
and  this  number  is  produced  by  multiplying  .06944,  tlie  speci&c 
weight  of  hydrogen,  by  64,  that  of  nitric  acid. 

5.  Polarity. — In  the  galvanic  circuit,  this  acid  is  attracted  to  the 
positivepoUf  and  is  tlierefore  electro*negauve. 

6.  Uses. 

(a.)  The  nitric  acid  is  a  very  important  agent  in  i^emistry* 
From  its  yielding  its  oxygen  with  so  much  facility,  it  is  often  em* 
ployed  to  oxidate  substances  of  various  kinds,  and  parUcularly  several 
of  the  acids  are  formed  in  this  way.  It  attacks  and  decomposes  all 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  giving  oxysen  to  their  carbon,  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  to  their  hydrogen  to  lorm  water. 

(b.)  It  is  also  much  used  in  the  arts ;  by  engravers  in  elchmg 
theur  copper  plates  ;  in  the  solution  of  metals,  and  in  dyeing ;  ea* 
pecially  with  muriatic  acid,  to  prepare  tin  as  a  mordant  for  cochineal, 
to  poduce  the  scarlet ;  and  in  forming  and  fixing  other  fine  oAxs* 
It  %s  employed  in  medicine^  particularly  in  liver  diseases ;  as  an  auxSi- 
ary  in  some  other  cases,  both  internally  and  externally,  but  in  the 
latter  case,  diluted,  so  as  merely  to  prick  the  skin ;  as  a  veiy  valuable 
remedy  in  fevers — ^typhus,  petechial  and  malignant ;  and  as  a  tonic. 
It  is  diluted  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  only  agreeably  acid,  and  it  may 
be  qualified  by  sugar  and  aromatics. 

The  diluted  nitrous  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  pharmaoo* 
peias,  is  composed  of  equal  weights  of  nitrous  acid  and  water. 

(c.^  Vapor  of  nitric  add  expelled  from  nitrate  ofpotassa  by  sul^ 
fhunc  acidj  is  used  in  fumigations  to  counteract  fobrile  effluvia; 
It  appears  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  efficacy  in  that  way,  and  is 
not  mconvenient  to  the  patient,  to  whose  bed  side  it  may  be  earried 
vrithout  harm;  no  heat  should  however  be  applied^  as  it  wiU  then 
emit  very  suffocating  vapors  of  nitrous  acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  nitre 
is  mixed  with  2  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  vapor  from  this 
will  fill  ten  cubic  feet.  For  this  application.  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith 
received  from  the  British  Parliament,  a  reward  of  6000  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

(rf.)  It  is  one  of  the  great  adds  of  commerce.  It  forms  nitrates  with 
the  salifiable  bases.  All  its  salts  are  soluble  ;  it  is  separated  firom 
them  all  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  by  heat,  and  the  bases,  Ammonia 
excepted,  are  left  behind. 


•  Henry,  Vol.  I,  p.  824;  Thomson's  First  Prin.  Vol.  I,  p.  112)  Ann.  of  Philofc 
N.S.VIlIt299. 
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7.  MiscELLAH ECUS — ^In  the  arts,  copperas  calcined  to  redness,  is 
mixed  in  equal  quantides  with  dried  and  purified  nitre ;  the  distilla- 
lation  is  performed  in  an  earthen  retort  or  an  iron  pot  with  an  earth- 
en heady  and  a  veiy  strong  fuming  acid  is  thus  obtained,  called  aqua 
ibrtis.  If  the  materials  have  not  been  before  heated,  they  will  afibrd 
water  and  a  diluted  acid  which  fumes  very  litde ;  it  is  called  single 
aqua  fortis.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  is  separated  by  solution,  and 
the  oxide  of  iron  is  sold  for  polishing  metals  ;  it  is  called  colcotbar. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  use  clays,  boles  and  other  earths 
containing  silex ;  the  affinity  exerted  by  these  earths,  towards  the  al- 
kali of  the  nitre  decomposes  the  latter  at  a  red  heat.  As  crude  nitre 
is  empkyed,  the  acid  which  is  called  spirit  of  nitre,  is  cbntambated 
with  muriatic  acid. 

The  French  distil  the  nitric  acid  in  large  cast  iron  cylinders,  but 
when  iron  is  used,  more  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  there 
is  of  course  more  nitrous  acid  produced. 

The  corrosive  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  carefully  avoided  in  the 
manufiictories;  they  sometimes  cause  the  workmen  to  qnt  blood. 
The  double  aqua  fiords  is  half  as  str(»g  as  pure  nitric  acid ;  and  sn* 
gle  aqua  fortis  being  half  as  strong  as  double,  is  of  course  <me  fourth 
the  strength  of  the  strongest  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  distinguished  by 
its  ready  action  on  copper  and  mercury ;  by  forming  nitre  with  potash, 
and  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  muriatic  acid,  and  thus  becoming  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  gold,*  by  bleaching  a  very  dilute  solution  of  indigo, 
if  in  the  proportion  of  ^^7,  or  turning  it  yellow  if  ^l^,  when  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  ;  also  by  the  scintillation  which  it 
produces  when  dropped  upon  ignited  charcoal.     For  economical 

Eirposes,  100  good  nitre,  60  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  20  of  water, 
rm  a  good  proportion. 

Dr.  Ure  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  that  if  the 
respective  terms  of  dilution  of  nitric  acid  with  water,  be  taken  as  an 
arithmetical,  the  densities  will  be  in  a  geometrical  series.f 

In  its  concentrated  state,  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  corroding  and  de- 
stroying the  animal  organs. 

NITRIC    OXIDE    CAS NITROUS    GAS OK  DEUTOXIDE    OF  NITROGEN. 

1.  Remarks. — In  the  strictness  of  logical  arrangement,  tUs  oxide 
should  be  described  after  the  protoxide  or  exhilirating  gas,  and  both 
of  them  brfore  nitric  acidj  but  as  it  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  latter,  its  Iiistory  will  probably  be  most  intelligible  if  intro- 
duced here. 


*  But  njiiriatic  actil  produces  a  situilar  fluid  wiUi  the  chlorates  and  bromates. 
\  Olct.  2d  hA.  p.  37. 
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2.  History  and  name. — ^It  appears  from  Dr.  HaU?s  vegetable 
statics,  that  he  obtained  this  gas  more  than  a  century  ago^  but  Dr. 
Priestley  first  examined  its  properties  with  attention  in  1772.*  He 
caUed  it  nitrous  air;  it  is  called  also  nitrous  gas,  and  nitric  oxide 
gas  J  and  deutoande  of  nitrogen.  The  two  last  names  being  the  most 
proper  will  be  employed,  and  for  brevity  the  term  nitric  oxide  wiH 
be  commonly  used. 

3.  Preparation. 

(a.)  It  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  upon  mercury 
or  copper:  for  both  economy  and  purity  the  latter  is  preferred. 

(6.)  JS/itric  addj  sp.  gr.  1.2  or  1.3,  is  poured  upon  cuttings  of 
copper.  With  shears  like  those  used  by  the  tinmen,  cut  sheet  copper 
into  pieces  of  such  size  that  they  will  easily  slide  into  a  glass  retort ; 
add  common  aqua  fortis,  or  any  of  the  varieties  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
shops,  till  the  copper  is  more  than  covered ;  then  add  hot  water, 
by  Uttie  and  little,  till  the  action  comes  on  ;  let  the  first  red  vapors  es- 
cape, and  when  the  neck  of  the  retort  is^  nearly  clear  of  the  red  color 
the  gas  may  be  saved.f 

ic.)  If  any  of  the  copper  clippings  are  left,  they  may  be  rinsed 
1  water  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  retort  for  another  operation. 

(d.)  If  a  diluted  acid  be  used,  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  of  a  few  coals 
may  be  eniployed.  In  general^  the  gas  comes  rather  suddenly;  con- 
tinues  to  jtow  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  remits;  it  is  of 
little  use  to  urge  it  with  heat  beyond  this  point  5  some  gas  may  indeed 
be  obtained,  but  it  appears  to  be  prmcipally  that  which  was  dissolved 
in  the  nitric  acid,  and,  although  there  may  be  an  active  ebullition, 
little  is  disengaged  besides  aqueous  vapor. 

(e.)  ^n  economical  process  for  obtaining  nitric  oxide  gas  is,  to  mix 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitre  in  the  proportions  to  afford  nitric  acidj  and 
then  to  add  to  the  mixture  some  pieces  of  copper.  | 

(/.)  Theory  of  the  process. — The  nitric  acid  imparts  oxygen  to 
the  copper  and  converts  it  into  peroxide,  which  unites  with  a  portion 
of  acid  that  has  not  been  decomposed  and  forms  nitrate  of  copper ; 
the  nitric  oxide  contains  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  acid  decomposed  and 
as  much  of  the  oxygen  as  remains  after  the  oxidation  of  the  cop- 
per. 


•  Priestley  on  Air. 

t  The  contrast  presented  by  the  green  solution  of  the  copper  and  the  red  vapor 
of  nitrous  acid  is  very  striking;  the  solution,  which  will  be  nitrate  of  copper,  (usu- 
ally with  excess  of  acid,)  should  be  saved  for  future  uses. 

i  In  some  of  the  processes  for  nitric  oxide,  a  portion  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  even  of 
nitrogen,  is  evolved. 
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{g.)  Specific  gravity;  air  being  l.Uis  1.041,  and  100  cubic  indiCM 
at  60^  Fahr.  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer  weigh  31.770*  grains; 
compared  with  hydrogen  its  weight  is  15. 

4.  Composition. 

(a.)  Poiauium^  heated  in  this  gas,  abstract*  bOper  cent,  of  oxy* 
gem  and  leaves  the  same  quantity  cf  nitrogen;  as  dO  cubic  inches  c^ 
oxygen  weigh  16.944  grains,  and  60  of  nitrogen  14.826,  its  weight 
is  plainly,  for  100  cubic  inches,  31.770,  as  stated  above.  As  there 
b  no  condensation  attending  the  union  of  the  gases  which  unite  m 
equal  volumes,  we  easily  obtain  the  specific  gravity  by  calculation ; 
thus  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas,  air  being  l,is  -  1.1111 
(hat  of  nitrogen  gas  is  .9722  .        .        -        -         .     .9723 

The  sum  of  which  2.0833  divided  by  2=1.041. 
By  volume^  therefore,  thu  gas  consists  of  50  oxygen  and  50  nitro- 
gen; by  tceight  of  53.4  oxygen  and  46.6  nitrogen;  the  difference 
between  the  number  expressing  the  weight  and  the  volume  is  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  gases. 

(i.)  Heat^  applied  in  porcelain  tubes,  and  electric  sparks  decom- 
pose this  gas  ;  \he  product  resembles  common  air,  and  a  portion  of 
the  (N*iginal  gas  is  left  undecomposed. 

(c.)  Iron,  zinc,  tin,  arsenic,  phosf^orus,  charcoal  and  the  alkaline 
sulphnrets,  by  abstracting  oxygen,  convert  it  either  into  nitrous  oxide 
or  nitrogen. 

5.  Constitution. — Hie  equivalent  number  of  this  gas  m  obtain- 
ed by  adding  14,  which  is  the  number  for  nitrogen,  to  16,  which 
represents  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  30  therefore  represents  the 
nitric  oxide. 

6.  Properties. 

!a.)  Invisible  J  colorless^  and  permanently  elastic* 
b.)  J^ot  much  absorbed  by  waier^  unless  previously  boiled,  when 
it  takes  up,  by  agitation,  about  yV  of  its  bulk,  which  is  again  expelled 
by  ebullition.f     Dr burner  states  the  absorption  at  \  or  about  11 
per  cent.t 

(c.)  r  erv  hostile  to  We;  toarm  blooded  animals^  immersed  in  it^ 
are  lolled  almost  instantly^  and  it  destroys  the  irritMUty  of  the  heart. 
It  kills  by  suffocation  and  by  excoriation.     It  becomes  nitrous  acid 


*  Its  weight  was  formerly  stated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  at  34.26  grains. 

t  The  iinpreniated  water  is  said  to  generate  nitrate  of  ammonia  after  long  iceep- 
ing ;  this  is  peniaps  not  extraordinary,  as  all  the  elements  are  present,  namdy,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  in  water,  and  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  nitric  oxide. 

t  Elements,  p.  186. 
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by  meeting  with  the  oxygen  in  thre  air,  in  the  cavities,  and  excites 
the  glottis  to  violent  spasmodic  action  with  most  distressing  irritation.^ 

(rf.)  •Action  on  combtuiibles, — This  is  very  various  ;  some  corr^ 
hustibles  that  bum  in  common  air,  do  not  bum  in  this  gas,  as  a 
candle,  sulphur,  and  most  common  combustibles,  which,  although  o» 
fire,  are  extinguished  by  immersion  in  nitric  oxide. 

Phosphorus,  if  previously  kindled,  bums  with  great  energy,  but  it 
may  be  melted  in  this  eas  without  inflaming.  Homberg's  pyro- 
phous  is  spontaneously  inflamed. 

Charcoal,  previously  ignited,  takes  fire,  but  bums  feebly,  f  Hydro^ 
gen  gas,  mingled  with  the  nitric  oonde,  does  not  eaplode  by  a  lighted 
candle,  but  bums  quietly,  with  a  greenish  white  flame,  of  peculiar  and 
agreeable  hue,  which  is  modified  between  that  of  the  yellow  vapors 
of  nitrous  acid,  and  the  pale  bluish  flame  of  the  hydrogen. 

Carburetted  hydrogen — no  explosion,  except  between  7  measures 
of  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  1  of  the  defiant. 

Spongy  platinum  acts  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  toith  nitric 
oxide,  in  proper  proportions ;  acid  and  nitrogen  and  watery  vapor  are 
evolved. 

Ammonia  100  parts,  and  this  gas  150,  detonate  by  the  electrie 
spark,  and  by  a  spontaneous  action,  nitrogen  is  liberated  in  the 
course  of  a  month.  J 

(c.)  Action  on  oxygen  gas. — This  is  the  most  interesting^  of  all 
the  relations  of  nitric  oxide  gas.  Wherever  it  meets  with  oxygen 
gas,  either  alone,  or  in  mixture  with  other  gases,  it  produces  deep 
brownish  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid. 

This  property  need  be  indicated  here,  only  in  a  general  way,  be- 
because  it  will  be  more  fully  stated  under  the  nitrous  acid. 

1 .  Fill  a  tall  glass  tube  with  idhsion  of  litmus,  or  purple  cabbage'; 
pass  up  some  bubbles  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  that  have  stood  for  an  hour 
or  two  over  water ;  there  will  be  no  alteration  in  the  color  of  the 
litmus ;  now  add  some  oxygen  gas,  or  common  air ;  there  will  stiH 
be  no  change  till  the  bubbles  reach  the  nitric  oxide ;  then  red  fumes 
will  be  produced,  which  will  prompdy  change  the  color  of  the  liquid 
to  red,  and  the  water  will  rise  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  absorption 
of  the  acid  vapor. 

2.  The  above  experiment  may  be  repeated,  only  usbg  a  tall  air 
jar,  and  common  air.     The  observer  who  sees  the  result  for  the  first 

*  As  I  once  experienced,  having  breathed  some  of  it,  for  nitroas  oxide,  from  an 
air  vessel.  Insects  that  will  live  in  some  of  the  other  noxious  gases  die  in  this,  and 
fishes  die  in  water  impregnated  with  it — Murray. 

t  Murray.  Most  authors  say  brilliantly,  but  in  numerous  trials,  I  could  never 
make  it  bum  at  all.  It  will  never  answer  for  a  class  experiment.  May  it  not  be 
that  nitric  oxide  gas  has  been  in  this  case  confounded  with  nitrous  acid  vapor,  which 
is  more  energetic  in  supporting  coiobustion  ?  t  Henry. 
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time,  b  astonished  at  the  deep  blood  red  color  of  the  fumes,  and 
the  rapid  absorption,  especially  when  oxygen  gas  is  employed.  In 
this  case,  the  hand  laid  upon  the  jar,  in  which  the  combination  is 
going  on,  is  sensible  of  considerable  heat. 

3.  Lift  out  of  the  pneumatic  cistern,  a  large  air  jar,  filled  with  ni- 
tric oxide  gas^  having  previously  slipped  under  it  a  pane  of  window 
glass ;  reverse  its  position,  and  suddenly  remove  the  glass  plaie ;  im- 
mediately a  dense  cloud  of  red  nitrous  acid  vapor  will  rise  from  the 
mouth  oi  the  jar,  and  the  hand  placed  in  the  current,  will  be  warm- 
ed. The  acid  will  soon  disappear,  being  absorbed  by  the  watery 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 


NITAOUS   ACIDS. 

1.  General  Explanation. — It  is  obvious,  from  the  statements  that 
have  been  made,  that  whenever  nitric  oxide  gas  is  mingled  with  free 
oxygen  gas,  nitrous  acid  is  produced,  and  thus  these  gase^  become 
very  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of  each  other.  It  is  also  true, 
that  nitric  oxide  willl  sometimes  detach  oxygen  gas  from  combina- 
tion, and  form  with  it  nitrous  acid. 

(a.)  Prepare  a  flask  with  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  thus : 
in  the  flask  A,  place  the  copper  and  diluted  ni- 
tric acid :  in  the  botde  B,  some  pale  colorless 
nitric  acid.     As  soon  as  the  nitric  oxide  gas  be- 
gins to  be  evolved,  the  pale  acid  will  change  its 
color,  and  pass  rapidly  through  many  shades  of 
yellow,  ending  with  deep  green,  while  blood  red     ^ 
fumes  will  rise  from  the  surface.     These  chang-    y^l 
es  are  owing  to  the  absorption  of  ibe  nitric  ox-  /    \ 
ide  gas,  by  the  nitric  acidf;  this  is  at  the  same  (1 

time  partially  decomposed,   giving    oxygen  to  \ y  

the  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  Sius  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  in 
this  state  mingles  with  the  still  undecomposed  nitric  acid,  and  thus 
presents  a  variety  of  shades  of  color  ;*  '^  even  a  litde  more  than  1 
per  cent,  being  sufficient  to  impart  a  pale  yellow  color." 

(i.)  In  the  process  for  nitric  add  from  the  nitrate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  as  already  described,  p.  447  it  is  now  obvious  that  the 
rea  fames  which  a{)pear  slightly  at  the  beginning,  and  abundandy  at 
the  end  of  the  distillation,  are  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  giving  both  nitric  oxide,  and  oxygen  gas,  which 
again  unite  in  different  proportions  from  the  original  ones,  and  thus 
produce  fuming  nitrous  acid. 


*  Heat,  gradually  and  long  applied,  will  discharge  this  color,  and  dilutioii  with 
water  does  it  instantly,  while  red  fumes  are  emitted. 
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In  the  middle  c^die  process,  when  the  ir^  efifects  of  the  solpho-^ 
ric  acid  are  over,  and  the  materials  have  not  as  yet  become  very  hot, 
the  nitric  acid  passes,  without  decomposition,  and  by  changing 
the  receiver,  we  obtiun  it  nearly  colorless.  If  any  combustible  iisi 
mixed  with  the  materials,  the  red  fumes  are  much  mcreased,  as  the 
acid  is  thlsn  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  before. 

(c.)  In  aU  cases  v^iere  mtric  actd  acts  on  ecmbustiblesj  or  on 
mttm^  it  becomes  colored^  4md  emits  red  fimes^  especially  if  in  eon^ 
tact  with  the  atmosphere  ;  diis  is  owing  to  the  generation  of  nitrous 
acid,  in  consequence  of  the  extrication  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  its 
subsequent  reoxigenation  to  produce  nitrous  acid. 
-  {dA  It  folbws,  diat  nearly  all  the  acids  of  the  nitHcfamilyj 
faiaain  ike  shops,  and  in  the  ariSj  and  aU  that  are  eolored,  are 
mixtures  ofnitne  and  nitrous  adds;  but  the  nitric  acid  usually  j^e* 
vays,  and  such  acids  by  uniting  with  bases,  £>rm  true  nitrates ;  soil  it 
is  true  that  the  purest  and  strongest  nitric  add,  and  ihe  purest  and 
strongest  nitrous  acid  are  scarcely  known,  except  in  the  hiutids  of  the 
pi]ik)io|ihical  chemist ;  the  pale  acid  of  the  siksps  is  usually  a  nitric 
acid,  diluted,  more  or  less,  with  water  \  and  all  the  colored  acids, 
may,  by  additional  dilution,  or  by  the  proper  application  of  heat,  be 
brought  to  the  condition  of  nitric  acid. 

(e!)  StiUf  although  there  are  many  varieties  m  the  weight,  cobr, 
fuming  properties,  and  ener^  of  the  nitrous  acids  of  the  arts,  im 
WMsi  not  suppose  that  there  u  a  great  efiversity  of  real  nitrous  acids, 
and  that  the  nitnc  oxide  and  oaygen  '*  can  unite  in  every  propor^ 
Oon^*  within  certain  liooits.  ^'  The  true  explanation  is,  that  the 
mixture  of  these  g'aseg  may  give  riee  to  three  compounds,  the  hyponi^ 
trouB,  the  fdtrous,  and  the  nitric  adds,  and  that  if  certain  precautions 
are  adopted,  eilber  of  them  may  be  formed,  almost  if  not  entire- 
ty, to  the  exdurion  of  the  others."* 

HTPO-NITE0X7S   ACID. 

1.  Name  and  History. — Called  by  some  |?cr-n»Vrot«,  but  Aj/po- 
6r  sulMiitrofis  seems  the  most  proper  name,  since  it  is  less  energetic 
as  an  acid  than  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  and  also  contains  less  oxygen. 
First  obtained  by  Mr.  Dalton,f  and  Gay-Lussac.f 

2.  Process. 

(a.)  Mingle  over  mercury,  in  a  glass  tube,  containing  a  strong  so^ 
lutxon  of purepotassa,  400  measures  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  mitn  100 
of  oxygen,  Tae  compound  thus  formed,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
alkali,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  hypo-nitrous  acid. 

(J.)  If  100  measures  of  nitric  oxide  gas  be  exposed  for  three 
months  to  a  solution  of  pure  potassa,  over  mercury,  25  measures  of 

•  Turner. 

t  Thomflon's  Ann.  Vol.  X.  t  Ann.  de  Cbim.  et  da  Pbyi.  Vol.  I,  p.  400. 
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nitrous  oxide  (protoxide)  will  be  left,  the  remainder  having  oom- 
bined  with  the  alkali  in  die  form  of  hypo-nitrous  acid,  oxygen  ha¥ipg 
been  aflbrded  by  one  portion  of  the  mtric  oxide,  which  was  thus  re- 
duced to  nitrous  oxide,  while  the  other,  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen, 
became  nitrous  acid. 

(c.)  Gay-Lussac  supposes  that  he  obtained  the  same  acid  by  dis* 
tilling  the  nitrate  of  lead,  the  volatile  product  being  condensed  in  a 
feceiver,  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture.*  But  it  is  perhaps,  not 
certam  diat  the  hypo-nitrous  add  has  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
nreedom* 

3«  P&OPEKTISS. 

(a.)  7^  acid  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac,  from  the  destrucdve  disr 
tillation  of  nitrate  of  lead,  bailed  at  79^  Fahr.  and  toot  dissipated  in 
very  dense  redfiunes. 

(&•)  Poured  into  water,  nitric  oxide  gas  Vfos  abundantly  liberated, 
'^  and  the  water  became  blue,  green,  and  yeUow,  according  to  the 
proportion  added." 

(c.)  Sulphuric  add,  either  strong,  or  a  little  weakened,  and  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  forms  mth  the  hypO'nitrous  add,  four  sided 
prismSf  which,  as  well  as  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  produced,  emit 
nitric  oxide  gas  by  the  contact  of  water. 

(d.)  J^lttrous  add  tapor,  passed  into  svlpkurie  add  gives  also  a 
dmilar  compound.-^ 

4.  Constitution. — Hgpo^itrons  add  appears  to  consist,  by 
measure,  of  200  of  nitrogen  to  300  of  oxygen,  or  of  100  fo  l&O  ; 
fer  since  100  measures  of  oxygen  (see  2,)  are  mingted  widi  400  of 
nitric  oxide  to  produce  h]rpo-mtrous  acid,  and  as  nitric  oxide  consists 
-of  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  it  follows  that  the  propor- 
tions are  as  above  stated.  Also,  in  me  experiment  2.  (&.)  ^^  deduct- 
ing from  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  original^  contained  in  the  nitric 
oxide  gas,  the  quantides  constituting  25  ot  nitrous  oxide,  we  shall 
find  that  25  volumes  of  nitrogen,  and  37.5  of  oxygen  had  disappear- 
ed and  formed  a  new  compound,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  potassa. 
'Tlus — 100  nitric  oxide  gas  =50  nitrogen  +50  oxygen, 
25  nitrous  oxide  gas    =25      "         +12.5    " 

25  37.5 

and  25  :  37.5  :    100  :  150."— H. 

These  are  exactly  the  proportions  assigned  by  Gay-Lussac  to  the 
hypo-nitrous  acid. 

*  DttloDf  and  Dr.  Tliomaoii,  Jiow0Ter»  soppoM  thai  the  add  obfaliied  In  tUa  eaaa 
was  tfaa  roal  nitrous. — Murray, 

t  Alio  by  mini^ng  oxycen  gaa,  aulphurous  acid,  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  aqueous 
vapor,  a  uUlar  compound  is  produced.  Clement  and  Desormes,  its  discoTeren, 
•upposed  it  taeonsift  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  gas.— H. 
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The  repruaUatkit  numJber  of  kgpthnitroui  add  is  38,  made  up 
€ji  1  proportion  of  nkrogen,  14,  and  3  of  oxygen,  24 ;  thus  answer^ 
ingto  1  volame  of  nitrogen,  and  1}  of  oxygen — 1  volume  of  oxygen 
representing  two  proportions,  viz.  16. 

5.  The  h^p(hnitr(m»  acid  cannot  be  obtained  from  its  alkaline 
oombinati(His  m  the  istdated  form^  for  whenever  a  stronger  acid  is 
added,  to  separate  it  from  the  alkali,  it  is  decomposed  mto  nitrous 
acid,  and  nitric  oxide  gas. 

NITROUS  ACID. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  in  what  sense  this  term  has  been 
generally  used  by  chemists.  It  now  appears  that  there  is  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  term  may  be  properly  applied. 

1.  Prbpa&ation. 

(a.)  According  to  Dr.  Thomson* — the  distittaiian  of  dry  nitrate 
of  lead  into  a  receiver  hpt  cdd  by  a  ndxtvreof  snow  and  saU^  affords 
this  acid  in  purity  ;  Gay-Lussac  ccmsiders  it  as  the  hypo-nitrous.f 

(i.)  Sir  Humplury  Davy  obtained  it  by  mixing  in  a  vessel  deprived 
of  air,  2  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  1  of  oxygen^  the  gases  beine  both 
dry.  The  condensation,  according  to  Davy,  is  into  one  half ;  ac- 
cording to  Gay-Lussac  and  Dr.  Thomson,  into  one  third  of  their 
original  volume. 

(c.)  The  correct  performance  of  this  experiment  requires  a  glass 

ibe  adapted  to  the  air  pump,  and  also  to  glass  jars  from  which 
be  two  gases  can  be  btroduced  in  their  proper  proporticHis. 

{d.)  The  common  class  experiment  of  mingling  the  gases  bypour^ 
ing  theminto  glass  jars  throtigh  water  j  in  the  pneumatic  cistern,  gives 
a  mixed  add;  composed  probably  of  the  three  varieties-— nitric^  iii« 
trous,  and  h3rpo-nitrous. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.^  In  dry  glass  vessels,  it  forms  a  deqp  Hood  red  vapor,  or  per- 
haps It  mi^ht  be  caUed  a  gas. 

(i.)  It  is,  however,  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  a  low  temperature. 
The  density  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  1.451. 

(c.)  We  have  the  authority  of  Dulong  and  of  Dr.  Thomson,  that 
the  red  fuming  acid  distilled  iiito  a  cold  receiver  from  nitrate  of  lead, 
is  reaUy  anhydrous  nitrous  acid. 

(rf.)  Itt  is  very  corrosive—^intensely  add — odor  very  pungent,^-^ 
color,  yeUowish  orange — at  common  temperatures,  it  is  a  filming  li^ 
quid,  but  evaporates  rapidly  and  boils  at  82^^  Fahr.  The  exhala- 
tions are  the  common  nitrous  acid  vapors,  which,  when  once  mingled 
with  other  gases,  require  a  very  intense  cold  to  condense  them. 

*  Elements,  Vol.  I,  p.  120.  f  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  I,  p.  406. 

X  It  will  be  obsenred  that  this  description  applies  also  to  what  Gay-Lussac  consid- 
ered as  hypo-nitrous  add ;  see  hb  memoir,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  I,  p.  405. 

§  Berzelius  remarks  that  nitrous  acid  of  the  same  density  with  nitrie  that  bolls  at 
2300,  boils  at  \W>. 
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(e.)  jlctiQn  of  water.  To  form  Uqnid  niirout  acid,  noikittg  more 
w  neeenary  than  to  add  thu  mpor  to  iM^er— ^mixed  mtk  a  large 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  it  becomes  nitric  acid^  frtnch  remaiDS  colorless 
in  the  water,  while  a  quantity  of  nitric  oadde  gas  escapes  inlD  the  air, 
producing  the  usual  red  fumes. 

But  tf^the  nitious  acid  is  added  to  a  very  Utde  vmUr^  the  gOM  u 
retained  and  the  fluid  becomes  green;  with  an  intermedialB  quantity  of 
water,  the  anhydrous  nitrous  acid,  when  dropped  in,  emits  at  first,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  red  fumes,  which  however  chminish  as  more 
acid  is  added,  and  finally  cease. 

In  the  progress  of  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  water,  (as  has 
been  already  stated  under  the  hypb-mtrous  acid,^  the  liquid  passes 
through  shades  of  greenish  blue,  and  green  of  vanoos  tsds,  and  be- 
comes at  length,  orange  yeUow,  which  is  the  cdor  of  die  acid  itself. 
These  changes  of  color  are  evidently  owing  to  a  mixture  of  diflfer* 
ent  proportions  of  the  three  acids,  and  of  the  nitric  oxide.* 

(/•)  Action  on  animals;  hij^y  irritating  and  st^focating  in 
Ae  glottis ;  it  diould  be  avoid^  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  nu- 
merous experiments  of  the  laboratoiy,  in  which  nitrous  vapors  are  di»- 
engaged,  it  sometimes  produces  permaneot  iqury,  and  often  a  dis- 
tressing stricture  of  the  chest,  widi  a  continued  sense  of  pressure  and 
suffix^aticMi. 

(g.)  Action  on  combustibles,  A  ean£e  bums  in  this  vapor  with 
some  oriUiottcyj  and  phosphorus  bums  with  spfetuior— ignhed  cfaaocoal 
coDtbues  to  bum,  but  with  a  dull  red  light. 

(A.)  By  calculaiion  from  the  weight  of  the  dements  and  their  cen- 
densatiouj  this  acid^  in  the  aerial  form,  must  weigh  65.3  gratnt,  at 
a  medium  temperature  and  pressure. 

(t.)  Action  on  colors. — ^it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this 
acid  reddens  litmus  and  affects  the  other  test  odors,  as  the  adds  gen- 
erally do. 

{j.)  The  nitrous  acid  cannot  be  combined  directly  with  the  bases  ; 
it  ftffi)rds  with  potassa,  for  instance,  nitrate  and  hypo-nitrite,  without 
any  P>]oper  nitrite.f 

3.  Test  for  nitrous  add. — ^We  owe  to  Gay-Lussac  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  red  sulphate  ofmangainese  becomes  instantly 
colorless  by  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acuU  ;  which,  bjr  detaching  oxy- 
gen, bring  it  to  the  state  of  white  su^bate,  while  nitric  acid  has  no 
such  effact. 

4.  RSPRSSENTATIVE    NUMBER   AND    CONSTITUTION.— -As   mtTCMlS 

acid  is  formed  from  2  volumes  of  nitric  oxide,  consistmg  of  equal 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  the  addidon  of  one  volume  of 

*  For  an  ingenious  theoretical  explanation,  more  in  detail,  see  Turner's  Elements, 
SdEd.p.226. 
t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  I,  p.  410. 
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oxygen,  it  consists  obviously  of  4  equivaknts  ffoxj^en  33)  and  1  of 
niir^gen  Hj  wkieh  make  ilU  number  repreienting  U^  46. 

5.  V^u^-^Masi  ^f  the  adds  oftkie  cla$s  u»ed  in  chemUiry  and  the 
<irl#2  and  eoen^inmedncinef  are^  09  already  ttaiedt  rather  niirotu  than 
wUrte  acid$,  or  rather  mustwree  cf  the  ttpo  or  even  three  varietiei,* 

In  m^idieine,  this  faQt  is  of  no  mommt,  because  the  acid  is  always 
^en  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  in  this  state,  it  is  a  weak  nitric 
add ;  and  indeed,  in  most  of  the  arts,  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  dilutbn. 
For  the  purposes  of  oxidation  and  conabustion,  the  nitrous  acids  are 
used  bdisdiQunately  with  the  nitric;  and  the  highly  fuming  acids,  if 
equaJi^'  eone^trated,  are  thought  to  be  even  better  for  some  brilliaoit 
experioients,  such  as  the  combustion  of  oils,  of  charcoal  and  of  phoa- 
pborus.  lo  chemical  analysis,  the  nitric  acid  is  generally  employiad  $ 
the  nitrous  is  resorted  to  only  occasionally. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  HISTO&T  OF  THfi  NITROUS  ACIX>B. 

1.  Applkation  cf  nitric  oociSe  flftM.— It  is  obvious,  from  the  pre- 
ceding Statements,  that  nitric  oxide  gas  and  oxygen  gas,  are  mutu- 
ally tests.  To  know  whether  there  is  in  any  gas  a  mixture  of  free 
oxygen  or  of  common  air,  it  is  necessary  only  to  add  a  litde  nitric  ox- 
ide, when,  if  there  is  any  uncombmed  oxygen  gas  present,  the  red 
frimes  wiH  appear.  So  far  as  this  fact  goes,  d)e  nitric  oxide  is  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  but,  as  regards  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present,  there  has  been  much  diversity  m  Ae  results  obtabed 
in  different  modes  of  operating.  As  the  causes  of  this  diversity  could 
not  be  fully  understood  until  we  had  become  acquainted  with  the  ni- 
trous acids,  this  subject  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  place. 

2.  Common  air.   When^  in  a  glass  receiver  over  water,  nvtric  oxide 

fas  is  mixed  with  common  air,  die  red  fumes  appear,  and  by  ming- 
ng  them  m  proper  proportions  and  in  a  proper  manner,  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  will  be  vnthdravm,  and  the  nitrogen  will  he  left — the  ni- 
trous acid  bebg  absorbed  by  the  water. 

3.  Oxygen  gas, — ^In  the  same  manner,  oxygen  gas  will  he  absorb^ 
ed  only  with  more  energy,  and  it  can  be  known  in  either  case,  which 
gas  is  in  excess,  by  adding  cautiously  and  in  small  quantities,  either 
oxygen  gas  or  nitric  oxide  ;  if  there  %s  a  residuum  of  either  gas^  there 
wiu  be  red  fumes,  on  adding  the  other.  If  pure  oxygen  gas  is  em- 
ployed, and  pure  nitric  oxide,  in  proper  proportions  over  water,  the 
absorption  will  be  entire,  and  either  gas,  by  adding  the  other,  pan 
be  completely  withdrawn  from  any  mixture  of  gases. 

*  They  are  generally,  described  as  nitric  acid,  holding  in  aolation  variable  quan- 
titiet  of  nitric  oodde  gas ;  but  Uie  more  correct  view  appears  to  be  Uiat  in  die  text 
(and  on  p.  467  d,)  I  have  always  found  that  the  fumes  obtained  by  heating  or  dilu- 
ting the  colored  and  fuming  acids,  are  still  more  red  and  fuming,  and  indeed,  it  seema 
impossible  that  nitric  oxide  gas,  should  be  in  contact  with  nitric  acid,  without  de- 
composing it,  and  takine  enough  of  its  oxygen,  both  to  form  and  to  leave  nitrous  tcid, 
and  the  same  eiTect  wifi  of  course  be  produced  1)y  any  combustible  body. 
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4.  MfpoTtwt  copfict* 

(Of)  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  amount  ofoxggen  aib- 
tinvedj  is  very  different  in  different  casesj  and  that  it  is  mfluenced  by 
the  proportion  in  which  the  gases  are  mixed — the  time  that  dapses 
after  they  are  mixed — the  size  and  form  of  the  vessels — the  greater 
or  smaller  surface  of  the  water  over  which,  and  the  rapid^  with 
which,  the  mixture  is  made ;  and  jperhaps  by  other  causes,  such  as 
agitation,  temperature  and  order  oi  mixture. 

(6.)  According  to  Davy,  when  large  quantities  of  nitric  oxide  gas 
are  added  to  small  quantities  of  oxygen  m  vessels  of  large  diamelCT, 
the  absorption  is  from  2  to  8  of  nitnc  oxide  for  1  of  oxygen— but  if 
large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  added  to  small  quantities  of  nitric  ox- 
ide gas  in  narrow  tubes,  the  absorption  is  from  1  to  1.5  of  oxygen  in 
volume,  and  2  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas. 

(c.)  Surface  of  footer. — ^In  general,  the  larger  the  emrfaee  of  the 
Vfoter^the  more  rapid  the  €A$orption — and  therefore  for  want  of  time, 
less  oxjrgen  is' combined ;  in  such  case,  more  of  the  nitrous  and  less 
of  the  nitric  acid  wiU  be  formed. 

(d.)  Cause  of  the  variable  absorption. — ^Dr.  Priesdey,  supposbg 
that  the  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen  combined  in  only  one  proportion, 
very  early  employed  them  m  eudiometry — but  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  they  combme  in  three  proportions ;  producing  hypo-nitrous, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  that  it  is  the  varying  production  of  one 
or  another  of  these,  and  in  different  proportions,  that  creates  the  ap- 
parent caprice. 

(e.)  Can  the  uncertainty  he  removed  9 — ^Dr.  Henry,  in  his  Ele- 
ments— ^Mr.  Dalton,  b  the  10th  Vol.  of  the  Annals  of  Philosoj^y, 
and  Gay-Lussac,  in  the  2d  Vol.  p.  247,  of  the  Memoires  d'Arceuil, 
have  given  minute  directions  how  this  may  be  with  more  or  less 
certainty  efiected. 

(/)  The  process  of  Gay-Lussae,  resembling  the  original  one  of 
Dr.  Priesdey,  is  vrorthy  of  being  mentioned. 

In  a  wide  jar,  a  common  tumbler  glass,  or  a  tube  not  less  than  1^^ 
inch  in  diameter,*  add  100  measures  of  nitric  oxide,  to  100  of  com- 
mon air ;  the  absorption  will  be  complete  in  half  a  mmute  or  a  min- 
ute ;  the  residue  being  measured  m  a  graduated  tube,  will  indicate  a 
diminution  of  84  measures  out  of  the  200 ;  one  fourthf  of  the  di- 
minution is  oxygen,  e=21,  and  64—21=63,  the  propordon  of  nitric 
oxide  gas  that  has  been  acidified. 

In  appljring  this  process  to  mixed  gases,  containmg  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less  than  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  the  result  was  found 
to  be  correct.    When  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  greater  than  in 

•  Murray. 

t  The  divinon  by  four  seems  to  be  founded  on  experience  only,  as  no  reason  ap« 
pean  why  that  number  abould  give  in  this  case  a  uniform  result 
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the  air,  the  quanti^  of  nitric  oxide  should  of  course  be  increased,  that 
it  may  be  present  in  excess. 

J>)  Theprocess8  of  Davy. — ^PTitric  oxide  gas  being  largely  and 
ily  absorbable  by  the  green  sulphate,  and  the  green  muriate 
(proto,)  of  iron,  in  that  condidon  will  attract  powerfully  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

The  nitric  oxide  which  is  to  be  used,  should  be  previously  agita- 
ted in  a  tube,  with  one  of  these  solutions,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  there  is  nitrogen  mixed  with  it.  A  strong  watery  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  salts  just  named,  the  acid  being  also  saturated  with 
the  oidde  of  iron,  b  next  to  be  full^  impregnated  with  the  ni- 
tric oxide ;  it  should  be  kept  in  small  divided  pordons  in  close  vials, 
and  applied  as  it  is  wanted,  in  Dr.  Hope's  Eudiometer,  or  in  some 
other  adequate  instrument. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  is  preferred,  but  the  solution  is  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposidon,  the  protoxide  of  iron  attracting  oxygen, 
both  from  the  water  and  the  nitnc  oxide,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  lat- 
ter, combinbg  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  former,  ammonia  is  gener- 
ated.    Gas  is  said  also  to  be  emitted. — See  Davy's  researches. 

Dr.  Hare  remarks,  *'  as  nitric  oxide  consists  of  a  volume  of  nitro- 
gen and  a  volume  of  oxygen  uncondensed,  to  convert  it  mto  nitrous 
acid  which  consists  of  a  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  two  volumes  of  ox- 
ygen, would  requir'^  one  volume  of  oxygen.  Of  course,  if  nitrous 
acid  be  the  product,  one  third  of  the  deficit  produced,  would  be 
the  quandty  of  atomspheric  oxygen  present.  This  would  be  too 
much  to  correspond  with  the  formula  of  6ay-Lussac." 

"  Supposing  hyponitrous  acid  produced,  only  half  as  much  oxygen 
would  be  required,  as  b  necessary  to  produce  nitrous  acid ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  takmg  one  volume,  they 
would  take  only  a  half  volume.  The  rado  of  }  in  2.},  is  die  same 
as  1  in  5,  or  one  fifth,  which  is  too  litde  for  Gay-Laissac's  rule." 

'^  The  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson,  agreeably  to  which, 
i  of  the  deficit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  oxygen  gas,  is  perfecdy  consist- 
ent with  the  theory  of  volumes,  and  much  more  consonant  with  the 
results  of  my  experiments,  than  that  recommended  by  the  celebrated 
author  of  that  admirable  theory."* 

*  *'  Th0  late  Profetsor  Drat  ingenloiialy  recondled  Gay-Lumae't  statement,  with 
the  theory  of  volumes,  by  sufrgesting  that  a  half  volume  of  oxygen  may  take  one 
▼olome  «  the  nitric  oxide,  and  another  half  volume  of  oxygen,  two  volumes. 
Vol.  Vol. 

i  oxygen  takes  1  oxide  and  fi»rms  nitrous  add. 
i  oxygen  2  oxide  and  forms  hyponitrous  acid. 

Defidt  due  to  oxygen  is  as         1  to  3 

This  result  is  evidenUy  dependent  ^V^"*^  ^^  contingendes,  which  may  prevent 
nitrous  add  (rom  being  the  predominant  product" 
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JltMMfik  ffcpertiei  tf  wUrie  (mcfe.-— Nitric  oxide  is  ibaaf^  to 
be  an  antiseptic.  Dr.  Pnesdy  says  that  it  renders  bladders  in  which 
h  has  been  kept  imputresible. 

He  tried  many  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  meats  by  this 
gas.  '  It  generally  saved  them  from  putrefacdon,  and  even  stopped 
die  progress  of  putrefaction  already  begun,  but  meats  preserved  in  it 
had  always  a  bad  taste. 

OTTRATES  or  ALKALIES. 

A  highly  important  and  interesting  class  of  salts ;  ihe  prmcipal  m* 
tfate,  that  of  potash,  having  been  known  from  remote  antiquity. 

OCKEJIAL   CHARACTERS. 

1.  Soluble,  and  crystallizable  b^  the  cooling  of  the  hot  solutioa. 
3.  At  a  red  heat,  detonating  with  combustibles. 

3.  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  being 
evolved. 

4.  Producbg  chlotine  and  dissolving  gold  lea^  when  decon^osed 
by  lAiiriatic  acid. 

8.  Totally  decomposed  by  heat,  and  (nitrate  of  ammonia  except- 
ed,) affiirding  oxygen,  mixed  more  or  less  with  other  gases. 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

1.  Stnontmes. 

'  Nitre — salt  petre, — The  nitre  of  the  scriptures  is  carbonate  of 
soda.* 

2.  History. — Knotonto  the  Romans  s  to  the  Owme^fromrer 
mote  aniiquitjfj  and  to  the  earliest  chemists^ 

{b.)  Roger  Bacon,  m  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  nitre.  Although  the  subject  of  experiments  for  many 
centuries,  Hooke  and  Mayhow,  m  the  17th  century,  having  come 
very  near  discovering  its  real  character,  and  Hales,  in  die  beginning 
of  the  18th,  having  extracted  from  it  by  heat,  a  great  quantity  of  gas, 
its  nature  was  not  understood  till  the  era  of  the  modem  chenustry. 

3.  Preparation. — By  saturating  pure  nitric  acid  loith  potassa^ 
or  its  carbonate^  and  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prepare  it,  as  it  is  found  abundantly  in  commerce, 
and  sufficienUy  pure  for  most  purposes  in  chemistry. 

4.  Physical  properties. 

(a.)  The  most  common  form  of  the  crystals  is  that  of  the  sis 
sidedprismj  with  a  wedge-shaped  termination. 

*  The  word  nitre  is  mentioned  only  twice  in  the  sacred  writings,  viz.  Prov.  xxv, 
20.  and  Jeremiah,  ii,  22.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  251,  Soda,)  that  in  the 
first  intsance,  allusion  is  made  to  an  eflforvescence  produced  by  an  add,  and  in  Ae 
■econd  to  a  detergent,  or  cleansing  property ;  neither  of  which  belong  to  nitntn 
of  potash,  but  both  of  them  to  the  carbonate  of  soda— the  natron  of  the  Greeks— 
the  nitnim  of  the  Latins.  Witii  this  understanding,  the  allusions  are  a|>prapriatB 
and  beautiful ;  otherwise  unmeaning ;  and  this  use  is  sustained  br  PIiny*and  other 
indent  authors.    The  carbonite  of  soda  is  used  largely  in  Great  Britain  in  widiing. 


(c.) 
eru  pla 
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(i.)  Mi>re  commofi/yy  however,  it  is  b  crystalline,  tiriaied  or 
ehanneled  masses,  which,  when  of  considerable  length,  are  called 
stick  nitre. 

(c.)  Primitive  farm,  a  right  rhombic  |iri«iir— incidence  of  the  lat* 
ilanes,  109.50;  ratio  between  one  side  of  the  base  and  the 
height,  nearly  :  1  :  0.48. 

Cleavagej  ^^  parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  the  primitive,  and  also  to  a 
plane  passing  through  the  two  short  diagonals  of  the  bases.* 

JVitre  sometimes  crystallizes  in  tablesj  or  lamine,  and  in  the  prism 
of  six  sides,  the  two  opposite  ones  are  commonly  broad ;  the  prism, 
is  sometimes  terminated  by  18  faces  at  each  extremity,  arranged  in 
three  rows,  each  having  six  faces,  ^^  as  if  three  truncated  pyramids 
were  piled  on  each  other."     Sp.  gr.  1.9603. 

(d,)  Taste,  bitterish  and  cool. 

(e.)  Brittle,  and  easily  pulverized. 

CHIEF  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 

1.  Action  of  heat. — This  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the  small 
portion  of  water  that  is  lodged  mechanically  between  the  plates  of 
the  crystals  is  easily  dissipated  by  low  ignition. 

(a.)  It  mdts  quietly  into  an  otl4ike  liquid,  and  if  cooled,  congeals 
into  a  smooth  white  mass.f 

(&.)  jJjT  the  heat  be  increased  to  redness,  toe  obtain  oxygen  gas,  to  th^ 
amount  of  about  i  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre  employed.  The  first 
portions  are  pure,  but  after  about  i  part  has  been  withdrawn,  it  is 
obtained  more  or  less  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  with  nitrogen, 
which  prevail  most  towards  the  end. 

(c.)  Jff'the  heat  be  continued,  the  decomposition  is  entire,  and  po* 
tassa  remams  behind,  ^the  salt  be  removed  from  the  fire,  when  only 
apart  of  the  oxygen  gas  has  made  its  escape,  it  is  found  reduced  to 
the  state  of  nitrite. 

This  is  an  easy  process  for  oxygen  gas,  and  answers  very  well, 
where  we  do  not  want  it  very  pure.  It  is  usuaDy  saved,  when  it 
b  so  good  as  to  re-light  a  candle  just  blown  out,  but  having  a  red  wick. 

In  a  gun  barrel  or  iron  bottle,  the  salt  should  be  melted  at  the  up- 
per part  first,  and  then  the  remainder  by  degrees ;  otherwise  there 
is  danger  of  an  explosion.  One  pound  of  nitre  yields  about  1200 
cubic  bches  of  oxygen  gas. 

2.  Action  of  water. 

(a.)  Soluble  in  7  parts  of  water  at  60P  Fahr.  and  in  nearly  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water  ;|  crystallizes  on  cooling.     When  mixed  with 

•  Levy,  Quart  Jour,  Vol.  XV,  284,  and  Henry. 

t  When  melted,  it  is  sometimes  poured  into  moulds,  and  sold  in  ronnd  lumps  like 
bullets,  under  the  name  StUpruneUa,  In  this  state  it  is  preferred  by  jewellere,  for 
heightening  the  color  of  their  wares. — J.  6. 

t  Accormng  to  Dr.  Hope,  it  is  soluble  in  4  or  6  times  its  weight  of  water  at  99, 
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wftter  U  nnks  the  thermometer  19^  during  tie  solution.  With  ice  it 
produces  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold.  It  is  used  io  hot  countries  £3r 
cooling  wine  ;  and  the  same  portion  of  salt  by  evaporating  and  crys* 
tallizing,  may  be  used  again  and  again. 

3.  Action  obi  cohbustibles. — T%€  phenomena  are  briUiemt 
and  imtruetive. 

(a«)  Action  of  charcoal. — ^If  into  melted  nitre,  charcoal  powder  be 
thrown,  it  deflagrates ;  and  if  3  parts  of  nitre  be  employed  to  1  of 
charcoal,  the  action  is  very  energetic* 

(ft.)  T^ product  of  the  detonatum  of  charcoal  and  nitre  i$  dwajp 
carbonic  aaa  gas,  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  proia£kf 
wiih  owiie  oj  carbon,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  remains.  If  igiiH 
ted  charcoal  be  held  above  malted  nitre,  it  will  bum  with  idcreased 
brilliancy,  owmg  to  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas. 

(e.)  Action  of  nUphur. — ^Thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  in  the 
proportion  of  3  parts  of  nitre  to  1  of  sulphur,  the  latter  bums  away  veiy 
completely  and  rapidly;  the  products  are  sulphuric  and  sulphurous 
acid,  sulphate  of  potassa,  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  gas;  the  theory 
is  obvious.  It  has  been  aheady  mentioned,  that  m  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  usually  about  4  or  i,  is 
added  to  the  sulphur,  and  it  was  known  only  that  the  sulphur  was 
thus  made  to  bum  m  such  a  manner  as  to  form  sulphuric  rather  than 
sulphurous  acid.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  sulphur  decomposes  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  bv  attracting  such  a  proportion  of  its  oxygen 
as  leaves  nitric  oxide,  whioh  is  displaced  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
nitric  oxide  meeting  with  oxygen  in  the  air,  forms  red  nitrous  acid 
vapor ;  in  the  mean  time  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  has  become 
salphurous  acid ;  the  floor  of  the  leaden  chamber  is  covered  with 
water  several  mches  in  depth ;  so  that  aqueous  vapor,  sulphurous 
acid  and  nitrous  acid,  are  present,  in  mixture.  When  the  two  latter 
are  mingled  in  a  dry  state,  there  is  no  decomposition,  but  with  the  aid 
of  water  the  nitrous  acid  transfers  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid  and 
converts  it  into  the  sulphuric ;  it  thus  becomes  again  nitric  oxide ;  again 
attracts  oxygen  and  transfers  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid  ^  and  thus  it 
becomes  a  vehicle  for  oxygen  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  sul- 
phurous acid.  A  small  quantity  of  water  enables  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  the  nitrous  to  unite  and  form  a  crystalline  solid,  as  appears  when 
a  drop  of  water  is  admitted  into  a  globe  containing  the  two  agents  in 
a  dry  state ;  the  same  thing  is  supposed  to  happen  in  the  leaden 
chamber,  and  the  abundant  water  on  the  floor  decomposing  this  com- 

*  The  Alchemists  performed  this  deflagration,  in  a  series  of  tubulated  receivers, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  tubulated  retort,  into  which,  when  red  hot, 
thev  projected  their  mixture  of  charcoal  and  nitre,  immediately  closing  the  aperture 
of  the  retort;  their  apparatus  often  blew  up,  but  it  sometimes  escaped,  and  they 
then  carefully  collected  the  liquid  condensed  in  the  receivers ;  this  tiiey  caHed 
elyuus  of  nitret  and  imagined  that  it  possessed  the  most  wonderful  properties  in 
alchemy. 
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pound,  enables  the  nitrous  acid  to  oxygenize  the  sulphurous  and  form 
sulphuric,  while  the  nitric  oxide  is  again  evolved,  to  perform  the  same 
function  anew.*  At  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  they  are  enabled  to  rnanu*- 
facture  sulphuric  acid  in  small  leaden  chambers,  by  placing  upon  the 
floor  flat  glass  vessels  containing  nitric  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  thus  evolving  nitric  oxide  gas  and  answering 
the  purpose  of  nitre,  which  is  here  omitted.  This  mode  is  less  eco<- 
Domical  than  the  common  one,  but  it  produces  a  purer  acid,  contain*^ 
ing  only  .1  or  .2  of  foreign  matter,  consisting  entuely  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  while  the  common  acid  contains  .5  or  «6  of  foreign  bodies.f 

4.  Gunpowder,  &c. 

(a.)  History. — First  known  to  the  Chinese ;  neither  its  European 
discoverer  nor  the  period  of  the  discovery  is  exacdy  ascertained ; 
attributed  to  Roger  Bacon  and  to  Swartz,  a  Grerman,  in  13d0.| 

(&.)  Composition. — Gunpowder  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  nitre^ 
sulphur  and  charcoal;  the  proportions  vary  in  different  manufacto- 
ries, and  for  different  purposes ;  but  those  employed  in  the  Royal 
Mills  of  England,  are  75  nitre,  15  charcoal,  10  stdphur,^  These 
are  the  proportions  generally  employed  in  other  countries.  The 
nitre,  being  the  most  expensive  article,  is  sometimes  stinted ;  this  of 
course  injures  the  quality  of  the  powder.  Common  gunpowder  often 
contains  not  more  than  .50  of  nitre.  || 

(c.)  Process  in  the  Royal  MSUs  of  England. — ^The  ingredients 
are  as  pure  as  possible.  The  nitre  is  carefully  purified.  Common 
salt,  uncombined  potassa  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,ir  are  the  most 
common  impurities,  and  cause  the  powder  to  deliquesce.  The 
charcoal  is  made  in  ignited  iron  cylinders,  and  the  sulphur  must  be 
free  firom  acid.    The  mgredients  are  separately  pulverized ;  tiien 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  Vol.  LIX,  and  Davy's  Elements,  Am.  ed.  p.  1. 

t  Berzelius,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Tome  IX,  p.  162.  The  acid  made  near 
New  Yorlc,  contains  only  .1  or  .2  of  foreign  matter.— J.  T. 

I  Gunpowder  was  not  known  in  Europe  before  the  end  of  the  Uiirteenth  century, 
probably  not  before  1320 ;  it  was  well  known  in  the  middle  of  the  firarteenth  cen- 
tury, and  cannon  were  used  in  Germany  before  1372 ;  first  used  by  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  A.  D.  1416.    See  Nicholson's  Journal,  8vo.  series. 

§  In  France  76.   nitre,  Sweden  76.  Poland  80.  Italy  76.5 

9.6  sulphur,  16.  12.  12.6 

16.6  charcoal,  9.  8.  12.6 

100.  100.  100.  101.6 

Dr.  WaUon's  essays. 
At  present,  both  in  England  and  France, )  J>/ltre.  Charcoal,  Sulphur. 

common  powder  contains  )     *      '      -    76  12^  12«l 

Shooting  powder  for  the  sportsman,     ....        78  12  10 

Or, 76  16  9 

Powder  for  blasting  in  mines  and  quarries,       -      -        66  16  20 

M.  Bouchet's  patent  powder, 78  12^  9i 

The  shooting  powder  is  glazed  by  the  mutual  friction  of  the  grains  in  a  barrel, 
revolving  on  an  axis ;  the  proportion  of  nitre  and  charcoal  is  large,  to  insure  its  quick 
action.— Gray's  Op.  Chan,  p.  496.  ||  Black,  Vol.  I,  p.  4^.  H  Id. 
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mixed,  moistened  and  pounded  in  mortars,  or  ground,  to  tlie  consist* 
ence  of  a  thick  paste,  by  large  wheels  of  stone  or  cast  iron,  shod  with 
copper.  This  mass  is  granulated,  by  passing  it  through  a  series*  of 
parchment  or  wire  sieves,  turned  by  cranks  and  covered  by  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood,  usually  lignum  vits,  whose  motion  and  pressure  force 
the  powder  through,  in  the  form  of  grains.  It  is  next  sifted,  and 
then  dried,  in  drawers  with  canvass  bottoms,  by  hot  cylinders  or 
stoves  of  iron  placed  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  of  which  the 
shelves  occupy  the  other  three;  or,  as  now  practised  in  some  manu- 
factories, by  steam,  or  by  warm  air  thrown  in  from  another  apartment.^ 
Gunpowder,  although  frequently  injured  by  dampness,  can  be  pre- 
served a  long  time,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  1782,  ^^  there 
were  discovered,  at  Purfleet,  (England,)  some  barrels  of  very  small 
grained  powder,  manufactured  by  Sir  Polycarpus  Wharton,  surveyor 
of  the  ordnance  in  Charles  the  second's  reign.^'j: 

Jd.)  Theory  of  its  combustion.^^Chinpoivder  is  merdy  a  meehan-- 
mixture;  no  chemical  action  takes  place  between  its  ingredients 
at  common  temperatures.^  At  a  red  heat  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre 
acts  on  the  sulphur  and  carbon^  with  which  it  is  intimately  blended ; 
the  combustion  is  therefore  intensely  rapid  and  violent^  and  it  happens 
equally  in  a  vacuum,  in  a  mephitic  gas,  or  in  a  dry  cavity  under  water, 
and  quite  independently  of  air  or  of  any  foreign  aid.  The  sulphur 
produces  a  rapid  combustion,  the  charcoal  contributes  largely  to 
the  formation  of  gas,  and  a  good  gunpowder  cannot  be  made  without 
both  these  combustibles.  The  power  is  produced  by  the  sudden 
formation  and  disengagement  of  a  vast  volume  of  gases,  gready  ex* 
panded  by  the  heat. 

Chmpoufdery  xoet  and  crushed  in  the  manner  of  a  squib^  may  be 
safely  although  imperfectly  burned  in  a  gun  or  pistol  barrel,  and  the 
gases  may  be  caught  %n  an  air  jar  filed  with  water. — ^They  are  prin- 
cipally carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide ;  sulphurous  acid  gas 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  some  ammonia;  perhaps  also  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon.  Sulphuric  acid  is  produced 
and  forms  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  with  some  sulphuret,  a  litde 
carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal,  remains.  The  smell  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  is  perceived  in  fire  arms,  especially  when  in 
the  act  of  being  cleaned. 
^  (c.)  The  volume  of  gases  produced  from  gunpowder  is,  at  QQPy2bQ 
times,   and  at  the  moment  of  discharge  1000  times,  greater  than  thai 

*  Said  to  be,  in  the  Roya]  Mills  of  England,  24  in  number. 

t  For  an  account  of  die  mode  of  malcins  gunpowder  in  France,  see  Th^nard,  5th 
ed.  Vol  III,  p.  251. 

X  Gray*fl  Op.  Chem. 

§  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  182,  where  it  appears  that  it  may  sometimes  ex- 
plode in  consequence  of  the  beat  gtvcn  out  by  sudden  compression  of  air,  if  not  of 
Its  own  ingredients. 
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of  the  powder,*  As  e«eh  addidonal  volume  of  gas  exexis  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  1000x15=15000  pounds  on  a 
square  inch,  which  will  project  a  bullet  with  a  force  of  2000  feet  in 
a  second.f  The  general  rule  for  powder  for  heavy  shot  is  one  third 
of  the  weight  of  die  shot,  for  lighter  artillery  one  fourth.  Count 
Rumford  found  that  18  grains  of  gunpowder  raised  a  weight  of  18000 
lbs.  The  goodness  of  gunpowder  is  judged  of  by  the  force  with, 
which  it  impels  projectiles ;  it  is  measured  in  an  instrument  called  an 
eprimvttte,  A  rude  analysis  of  gunpowder  is  easily  efiected  by  dis^ 
solving  the  nitre  by  water  and  then  subliming  the  sulphur  out  of  the 
charcoal.| 

{f.)  Pulvis  fidminaru  or  fidminatiw  poti^er.^— -It  is  made  of  3 
parts  of  nitrey  2  pearl  ashes  and  1  smphur^  well  dried  and  thor* 
oughly  mixed,  by  gende  trituration  in  a  warm  mortar.  It  is  placed 
in  a  spoon  and  heated  by  a  candle  or  the  embers  till  it  gradually 
blackens  and  mehs,  when  it  explodes,  with  a  sharp  and  loud  report. 
If  the  heat  is  raised  too  high  or  too  rapidly,  the  powder  is  decompo- 
sed and  does  not  explode. 

(g-.)  Theory. — Similar  to  that  of  gunpowder,  but  the  explosion 
happens  only  when  all  the  mass*  is  melted,  and  the  gases  are  disen^ 
gaged  instantaneously,  whereas  the  grains  of  gunpowder||  bum  suc- 


*  Tide  Robbins*  Essay  on  Gunnery,  and  Nich.  Jour.  IV,  2S8.  t  Mumy. 

t  For  an  accurate  method  by  Gay  Lussac,  see  Ann.  de  Ch.  etde  Phvs.  XVI,  434. 

§  This  powder  is  used  by  sportsmen  for  priming,  to  insure  the  discharge  of  their 
fowlinc  pieces.  For  this  purpose  it  is  slowly  melted  oyer  the  fire,  care  being  taken 
to  stir  It  frequently.  When  the  fusion  is  complete,  it  is  taken  off  and  stirred  until 
cool,  which  leaves  it  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder.  It  must  be  kept  in  close  vessels, 
since  it  rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

II  Compontion  formerly  wed  for  firing  artillery  is  60  nitre,  40  sulphur  a$id  30 
gwnpowder;  rammed  into  a  small  pasteboard  cylinder. 

Chinese  blue  lights  for  signalsy  28  nitre,  7  ^phur^  2  arsenic,  i  apart  riee  flour, 
and  water  enough  to  knead  them  into  a  stiff  paste ;  the  water  and  flour  retard  th^ 
combustion ;  this  paste  is  rammed  into  little  earthen  pots  and  kept  in  pitched  cloUis. 

Fire  balls  to  be  thrown  into  an  enemy^s  camp,  40  nitre,  15  chareocU,  Spitch  and 
a  little  sidphur. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  pyro- 
techny,  which  may  be  found  in  many  works,  Gray's  Op.  Chemist ;  Cutbush,  in  Am. 
Jour.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  118,  &c.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  prepa- 
rations for  rockets. 

Powder  for  rockets. 

Bockets  of  one  or  two  ounces — 8  parts  gunpowder,  1  fine  soft  charcoal. 

Somewhat  larger— 10  ounces  gunpowder,  Sj  saltpetre,  8  charcoal. 

Of  five  or  six  ounces  weight — S7  ounces  gunpowder,  8  saltpetre,  2  sulphur,  € 
charcoal,  2  iron  filings. 

Ten  to  twelve  ounces  weight — 17  ounces  gunpowder,  4  saltpetre,  8j  sulphur, 
1  charcoal. 

One  pound  weight — 16  ounces  gunpowder,  1  sulphur,  3  charcoal. 

Four  to  seven  pounds  weight — ll  saltpetre,  4i  sulphur,  10  charcoal. 

Still  larger— 8  pounds  saltpetre,  1|  sulphur,  2}  charcoal. 

The  contents  of  a  Congreve  rocket,  analysed  by  Gav  Lussac,  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  720  nitre,  16  charcoal  and  234  sulphur.  A  rocket  made  upon  this  result  had 
the  same  properties  with  the  English. 
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cesflhrely,  akbough  rapiiUy.*  This  powder  has  little  eflfeet  on  a  baH 
when  fired  in  a  gun. 

(A.J  Another  pulfnsfidminani  has  been  recently  proposedy  consial- 
bgot  fii^r^  2  parti  J  neutral  carbonate  of  poiaua  2,  svlphur  1  ami 
fMrine  salt  6,  all  finely  powdered.     It  explodes  with  great  energy.i 

{%.)  PAofpAortu.— 4f  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  nitre  be  struJk 
foreibbf  vfitk  a  hot  hammer ,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place,  and  jets 
of  flaming  pboBphonis  dart  out  laterally  widi  danger  to  the  spectBtors. 
Il  is  not  a  proper  experiment  before  a  class. 

(;.)  Hydrogen  gas. — Jff'  a  stream  of  this  gas  be  passed,  by  a  bent 
tube,  through  mdted  nitre,  the  salt  is  decomposed  with  detonation, 
and  water  formed  ^  the  experiment  requires  caudon. 

(i.)  Powder  ofjusion — 8  parts  nitre,  1  sulphur,  and  1  fine  saw 
dost,  thoroughly  mixed.  If  this  mixture  is  surrounded  by  a  riip  <^ 
sheet  copper,  and  set  on  fire,  the  copper  instandy  melts,  being  eon- 
¥«rted  at  the  same  time  into  a  sulphuret. 

(lA  White  jIti»-<*-equal  parts  of  nitre  and  crude  wine  tartar,  nuxed 
ana  aefl^ated  in  a  red  hot  crucible. 

(m.)  Black  fiux^-A  part  nitre  and  2  tartar,  deflagrated  in  the  same 
manner ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal. 

The  substances,  under  ;,  k,  and  I,  (especially  the  last,)  are  em- 
ployed as  fluxes,  and  for  other  purposes  in  small  metallurgic  operations. 

5.  Action  of  Acids. 

Decom^ed  by  phosphoric  and  boracic  acids,  aided  by  beat. 
Muriatic  add  with  heat,  evolves  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine,  a  mix- 
ture with  which  the  alchemists,  used  to  dissolve  gold.   (See  chlorine.) 
Sulphuric  acid. — ^The  action  of  this  acid  has  been  mentioned. 

6.  Composition. — JTie  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  potassa  is  10^ ;  it 
being  an  anhydrous  salt,  is  composed  of  1  proportion  of  dry  nitric 
acid  54 -f  1  proportion  of  potassa  48=102.  For  100  parts,  of  the 
acid  52.94+  alkaU  47.06=100. 

In  full  detail,  its  constitution  is. 

Oxygen  5  proportions,  5x8=40+  1  prop,  nitrogen,  14=54 

Potassium  1   proportion,  40+1  proportion  oxygen,  8        =48 

102 
Thus  we  see  how  in  a  complex  compound  the  numbers  expressing 
the  combining  powers  of  aU  the  principles  are  united,  according  to 
an  admirable  law. 


*  Vide  Black's  Lectures,  1, 488,  note  82.  The  difierence  is  eeen  when  a  trfin  is 
fired  on  a  board  and  another  between  two  boards  with  weights  upon  them :  the  rm- 
pidity  of  the  combustion  is  greatly  increased  by  the  reaction  of  the  flame,  as  in  die 
chamber  of  a  gun.  f  Feruasac's  Bulletin,  Aout,  1828. 
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7.  Soundss  or  nItratx  or  potassa» 

ed  BokpeirB  grtmndi.  Iii  Italy  and  ^aki,  and  hi  the  latter  es- 
pecially, it .  is  foand,  even  in  the  duBt  of  the  roads ;  and  when  the 
crops  of  wheat  fail,  the  fanners  frequendy  obtab  an  indemnity,  by 
Uxiriating  the  soil  for  nitre.*  In  India,  in  Chbk,  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Persia,  sahpetre  earths  are  very  common,  and  the  salt  even 
effloresces  on  the  surface }  and  firom  these  countries  a  great  part 
of  the  nitre  used  in  Oreat  Britain  and  America  is  brought.  It  is 
found  in  pasture  grounds^  near  lima,  in  South  Anierica^  and  in 
Podolia,  a  province  of  Poland,  in  litde  hillocks^  b^g  the  ruins  of 
habitations,  in  a  plain  country,  formerly  populous* 

J&.)  J^fkfe  is  utually  found  in  places  where  there  has  been  an  Adcn^ 
aium  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters^  or  an  abundance  of  animal 
effluvia,  having  free  communication  with  the  air,  and  with  alka£es  or 
lime ;  a^  in  the  ruins  of  old  houses^  in  die  earth  of  cellars^  and  sta* 
bleSf  and  in  pigeon  lofts^  in  which  places  it  oft^i  effloresces,  pro* 
vided  the  walls  be  of  lime,  and  in  getieral  in  low  situtitions,  which 
have  been  frequently  impregnated  wuh  animal  or  vegcltable  fluids  io 
a  putrescent  state.  Nitre  is  produced  in  grounds  much  trodden  by 
cattle,  and  frequendy  impregnated  with  their  excrements.--^I77t»  In 
such  places  the  nitre  is  omstantly  reproduced^  after  being  remor'* 
ed,  especially  if  the  place  have  a  northern  exposure.  In  France 
the  richest  pan  of  the  vegetable  mould  is  often  found  to  contain  nitre,f 
and  in  this  country,  such  sources  were  resorted  to,  to  affinrd  nitre 
duritig  the  war  of  die  revolution.  The  earthy  floors  of  the  tobacco 
houses  were  found  to  be  particularly  rich  in  this  sak. 

(c.)  JVttre  is  also  found  in  marly  and  cakareoue  grounds  ;  or  rath^ 
another  salt  is  found  in  such  places,  greatly  re^mbling  nitre,  and  into 
which  it  is  easily  converted.} 

(c2.)  In  the  calcareous  caverns  of  the  Western  and  South  Western 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America^  there  are  vast  resources  for 
manufocturing  nitrcj  derived  from  the  nitrate  of  lime,  found  in  these 
caves.  It  is  changed  into  saltpetre  by  wood  ashes— K>ne  bushel  of 
eartli,  in  some  instances,  yielding  from  3  to  10  pounds  of  the  salt 
In  Kentocky,  there  are  masses  of  ready  formed  nitre,  mixed  in  saild* 
stone  rocks. 

(e.)  In  vegeiables.-^^^NUre  is  found  in  borage^  bvgloss^  parietarid^ 
hemlock^  and  the  sunflower;  and  in  the  dried  branches  of  this  lasty 

•  Black,  Vol.  11.  p.  444. 

t  ThBf  pr^fbr  the  earths  that  are  at  a  little  dUtaoce  from  the  eurfaee  of  tha 
ground ;  they  are  diatioguished  by  their  8baii»  taete ;  it  is  a  rich  nitre  grouad  that 
contains  5  per  cent. 

i  the  wells  of  great  cities  also  allbrd  this  salt.  In  Pea1e*8  Htuieiim,  in  Philadei- 
pfaia,  \B  dMMiifed  a  quantity  of  nitre*  obtained  aioiig  with  other  taltSt  daribf  Ike 
analysis  orthe  pump  water  of  that  city. 
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Of  wtU  M  of  other  pkmUj  ii  it  sametimei  found  erf/ttdOized  in  nee 
dies.    It  exists  in  tobacco  ;  and  sometimes  the  stsJks  of  this  plant 
contain  so  much  nitre  that  when  dried,  they  will  burn  like  a  squib. 

The  nitre  m  plants  appears  to  be  derived  fiom  the  soil. 

How  is  nitre  formed  ? 

(/.^  During  the  decomposition  of  bodies  containing  nUrogen^  this 
principle  has  Seen  supposed  to  cotMne  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to 
form  this  addj  and  this  unites  with  any  proper  base. 

Lime  b  often  present,  and  forms  in  this  manner  nitrate  of  lime, 
which  by  a  substitution  of  the  alkali,  fiom  weeds,  ashes,  &c.  is  chang- 
ed into  nitrate  of  potassa. 

(g.)  There  seems  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere  ie^  to  a 
certain  extent^  converted  by  electrical  agencies,  into  nitric  acid,  as 
nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  that  the  elements  should  unite  in 
neariy  the  reversed  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  air.  There 
is  a  popular  impression  that  thunder  and  lightnine,  and  also  clear 
frosty  weather,  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  nitre.  That  its 
production  depends  upon  atmo^herical  phenomena,  seems  to  be 
proved  from  the  fact,  diat  the  lixiviated  saltpetre  earth  becomes  im- 
jM^gnated  agab  in  a  year  or  or  two,  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
.  Ui.)  Artificial  nitre  beds. — ^Most  of  the  nitre  used  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  produced  from  composts,  formed  of  garden  mould,  lime 
rubbish,  ashes,  and  marly  earths,  and  animal  and  vegetable  suIh 
itanceSf  of  every  description.  The  bed  is  screened  by  a  thatched 
roof,  through  which  the  air  has  access,  although  it  does  not  circulate 
very  freely.  The  heap  is  frequendy  stirred,  and  moistened  from 
time  to  time  with  the  drainingsof  the  bam  yards,  and  of  the  kitchen. 
To  favor  the  process,  situations  are  sometimes  chosen  on  the  de- 
clivides  of  hills.  Moderate  light,  moderate  moisture,  a  temperature 
from  65^  to  90^,  and  (as  asserted,)  additions  of  common  salt,  pro- 
mote the  production  of  nitre. 

8.  Extraction. — The  nitrous  earths,  mixed  with  auick  line  and 
ashes,  are  placed  in  large  vats  or  barrels,  with  perforatea  bottoms,  cov- 
ered with  straw,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  second  bottom,  below  the 
first,  with  a  stop  cock  between.  Water  dissolves  the  nitrates,  the 
ashes  decompose  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  nitrates 
of  potash,  and  other  soluble  salts,  are  drawn  off  below.  In  the  re- 
fining of  nitre,  eggs,  milk,  soap,  and  twigs  of  euphorbia,  are  used. 
The  soludon  is  then  concentrated  by  heat,  and  sufiered  to  crystallize. 
It  b  at  first  a  dirty  mass  with  many  impurities,  particularly  common 
salt.  From  these  it  ispurified  by  successive  soludons,  evaporations, 
and  crystallizations.  The  earthy  bases  are  precipitated  by  potassa, 
or  ashes.  Such  salts  as  are  less  soluble  than  nitre,  are  separated 
during  the  evaporation,  and  such  as  are  more  soluble,  are  drawn  off 
with  £e  mother  water.    These  operations  are  repeated  three  or  four 
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times  before  the  nitre  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of  gun«> 
powder. 

9.  Uses. — JS/tire*  is  an  important  substance.  It  is  nearly  indis- 
pensable in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  In 
medicine  it  is  given  as  a  diuretic,  and  cooling  remedy ;  it  is  a  pow-^ 
erful  antiseptic,  and  is  much  used  in  the  salting  of  beef,  to  the  fibre 
of  which  it  gives  a  fine  red  color,  and  great  firmness.f 

It  is  given  only  in  inflammatory  states  of  the  body,  S  to  20  grains 
at  a  time,  and  not  exceeding  1  or  1^  drachms  in  a  day ;  it  di- 
minishes heat  and  vascular  action,  and  is  cathartic. 

In  a  dose  of  an  ounce,  it  is  a  violent  poison,  and  has  often  been 
sold  and  given  by  mistake,  for  sulphate  of  soda.  It  can  always  be 
distinguished  by  throwing  it  on  bumins  coals,  when  if  genuine,  it 
will  deflagrate ;  and  by  the  emission  oi  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it. 

In  Chemistry^  it  afifords  oxygen  gas ;  h  imparts  oxygen  to  many 
substances  which  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  it  m  any  other 
way,  as  to  metallic  titanium,  which  resists  even  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
It  is  employed  in  metallurgic  operations,  in  the  assayii^  of  ores,  and 
it  is  used  to  determine,  by  deflagration,  the  proportion  of  carbonace- 
ous or  other  combustible  matter  contained  in  a  soil,  in  coal,  he.  It 
has  changed  the  whole  art  of  war;  and  in  naval  conflicts,  gunpowder 
is,  and  must  remam,  the  principal  means  of  annoyance. 

NITRATE  OP  SODA. 

1 .  Name  and  preparation. — Formerly  called  cubic  nitrt^  fro^i  the 
obtuse  rhomboidal  form  of  its  crystals,  ft  is  prepared  by  saturating 
soda,  or  its  carbonate,  vnth  nitric  acid;  it  is  not  known  in  the  shops. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Taste  more  bitter  than  that  of  nitre,  but  its  general  proper- 
ties very  similar. 

(ft.)  Rather  more  soluble,  requiring  only  3  parts  oftoater  at  60°, 
and  less  than  its  own  weight  at  212°. 

(c.)  Affected  by  heat^  acids  and  combustibles,  in  the  same  manner 
as  nitre,  but  is  less  fusible. 

(J.)  Slightly  deliquescent,  and  therefore  unfit  for  making  gunpow- 
der. 

3.  Composition. — ^According  to  Dalton,  57.6  and  42.4  base,  but 
Dr.  Henry  remarks  that  these  numbers  do  not  agree  with  equivalent 
proportions.     On  the  authority  of  Wenzel,  quoted  by  Brande,f  it  i§ 

*  For  the  rake  of  brevity,  I  have  generally,  in  this  article,  used  the  word  nitre  in- 
gtead  o{  nitrate  ojpotasaa, 

t  Muscular  fibre  after  being  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  nitre  and  dried,  becomes  nearly  imputrescible.  In  the  Leverian  museum, 
in  London,  I  saw  beef  in  1805,  a  remnant  of  the  provisions  with  wliich  Lord  / 
performed  his  circumnavigation,  from  1739  to  1744. 

X  Tables  of  definite  proportions. 

60 
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composed  of  1  proportion  of  soda  32,  and  1  of  nitric  acid  64=86, 
its  equivalent. 

4.  Uses. — Proust  suggested  that,  for  economy,  it  might  be  em- 
ployed in  artifical  fire  works,  and  that  6  parts  of  it^  with  1  of  char' 
coal  and  1  of  sulphur^  vnU  hum  three  times  as  long  as  common  gunr 
powder^  and  of  course  make  a  more  enduring  exhibition.  When 
thrown  on  a  shovel  full  of  burning  coals  it  produces  a  peculiar  orange 
yellow  flame. 

5.  Natural  sources. — ^It  had  been  thought  that  this  salt  was  un- 
known as  a  natural  production,  but  it  has  been,  within  a  few  years, 
discovered  in  Peru,  in  the  district  of  Atacama,  near  the  port  of 
Yquique ;  it  is  in  strata  of  variable  thickness,  under  clay,  extending 
fifty  leagues,  and  in  some  places  it  is  quite  pure.  The  proprietor  had, 
at  the  date  of  the  account,  obtained  from  it  40000  qubtals.* 

NITRATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

1.  History  and  name. — Long  known  ^nd  formerly  called  nitrvm 
flammans  and  semivolaiile.  Our  accurate  knowledge  of  its  properties 
is  derived,  principally,  from  BerthoUet  and  Davy. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Bring  into  contact,  in  a  glass  globe  with  two  necks,  the  vapor 
of  strong  nitric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gas,  (in  an  apparatus  like  that 
on  p.  385,)  when  nitrate  of  ammonia  will  be  precipitated,  at  first 
concrete,  but  which  will  soon  deliquesce  and  then  crystallize  in  prisms- 

(ft.)  Hie  best  mode  is  to  saturate  diluted  nitric  add  vrUh  con- 
crete carbonate  of  ammonia;  evaporate  with  a  gende  heat  and  crys- 
tallize.f  If  the  evaporation  has  been  performed  between  70°  and 
100°  Fahr.  the  crystals  are  hexahedral  prisms  crowned  by  long 
hexahedral  pyramids;  if  at  212°,  they  are  in  silky  fibres;  if  at  300°, 
the  solution  concretes  without  crystallization. 

3.  Properties. 
Taste,  bitter  and  cool.     Sp.gr.  1.5785. 
Soluble  at  60°,  in  twice,  and  at  212°,  in  half  its  weight  of 

water  ;X  deliquescent. 

(cA  The  acids,  especially  the  sulphuric,  decompose  it. 

The  fibrous  or  prismatic  crystals  melt  at  230°,  or  below  300° ; 
ebullition,  but  without  decomposition,  commences  between  360°  and 
400° ;  decomposition  begins  at  450°,  and  between  that  and  500°,  it 
affords  the  pure  protoxme  of  nitrogen. 

•  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  XVIII,  p.  442,  and  Thfenard,  III,  265. 

1  A  few  embers,  under  an  earthen  dish,  are  sufficient :  hot  coals  would  volatilize 
and  decompose  the  salt.  The  common  aquafortis  need  not  be  diluted.  The  solu- 
tion is  in  a  good  state  to  crystallize,  when  a  twitching  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface, 
and  when  a  knife  blade  dipped  in  the  solution  and  waved  in  the  air  is  speedily  cov- 
ered with  small  crystals. 

X  Dr.  Hope  says,  that  It  dissolves  at  60^,  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  gener- 
atci  46<»  ofeM, 
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(d.)  The  cimpact  nitrate  mffisrs  no  (Aange  below  26(P;  from  276® 
to  300®,  it  sublimes  slowly,  without  suffering  decomposition  or  becom- 
ing fluid;  at  320®  it  melts,  and /rom  340®  to  380®,  is  decomposed 
partly  sublimed,  and  yields  the  above  mentioned  gas.*  JjT  the  tenp- 
perature  does  not  rise  above  600®,  the  salt  is  whoUy  decomposed  and 
converted  into  nitrous  oxide  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3 
parts  of  gas  to  1  of  water. 

\(^Q  grains  of  the  salt  afford  84  cvbic  inches  of  the  gas. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia^  loith  one  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitric  acid  forms  water;  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  and  of 
the  nitrogen^  forms  the  nitrous  oocide  gas. 

(e.)  Jit  600®  and  above^  this  salt  explodes  by  the  reaction  of  its 
own  elements^  being  converted  mto  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide  gas,  wa- 
ter and  nitrogen  gas. 

(/.)  On  red  hot  iron  or  any  other  ignited  tody,  it  deflagrates  beauti- 
fully with  a  rich  yellow  flame,  and  exhibits  a  singular  mstance  of  a 
burning  saline  body ;  the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  of  its  acid  with  the 
hydrogen  of  its  base,  produces  the  rapid  combustion.  Hence  its 
old  name  of  nitrum  fl^immans. 

4.  Uses. — They  are  limited  to  the  formation  of  nitrous  oocide, 
and  to  some  cases  in  chemistry,  when  we  wish,  by  heat,  to  oxidize 
substances,  and  to  have  no  residuum ;  the  nitrate  of  potassa  always 
leaves  that  alkali  free  or  combined,  but  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  when 
deflagrated,  leaves  nothing  behind. 

6.  Alkalies  and  earths. — ^Baryta,  stronda,  potassa,  soda,  and 
lime,  by  trituration  in  the  cold,  attract  the  acid  and  liberate  the  am- 
monia. 

6.  EQUIVALENT  NUMBER  AND  COMPOSITION. — ^This  salt  is  Com- 
posed of  acid,  I  proportion,  64,  ammonia,  17=71,  for  the  dry  salt, 
and  according  to  Berzelius,  1  proportion  of  water  9,  for  the  prismatic 
variety,  =80. 

The  proportions  of  Berzelius,  are  for  the  100  parts — acid,  67.626, 
base,  21.143,  water,  1 1.232  =  lOO.OOf 

The  composition  according  to  Davy,  is  for  the 
Prismatic  crystals,  69.6     Fibrous,  72.6     Compact,  74.6,  acid. 

"         "      .    18.4         "         19.3  "         19.8,  ammonia. 

"         "  12.1         "  8.2  "  6.7,  water. 


100.  100.  100. 


*  Accordinar  to  my  experience,  the  compact  nitrate,  if  not  very  carefully  dried, 
(which  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  fluid  imbibed  by  its  pores,)  is  apt  to  puflT  up  in 
the  retort,  with  a  violent  eflervescence  of  aqueous  vapor;  while  the  dry  prismatic 
nitrate  is  perfectly  manageable,  and  is  decomposed  with  great  steadiness  and  unifor- 
mity. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  T.  LXXX,  p.  182. 
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NITKOUS  OXIBE ^PROTOXIDE  OF  NITROGEN. 

Remarks. — ^It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  oxide  has  been  re- 
served for  the  present  place  J  because  it  will  be  best  understood  in  eonr 
nexion  unih  the  salt  Jrom  which  it  is  always  obtained.  Otherwise  it 
would  naturally  have  been  introduced  after  nitrogen  and  before  its 
deutoxide,  the  nitric  oxide  gas. 

1.  HiSTORY.^Discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley y  in  1772,  by  whom  it 
was  called  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air ;  Mr.  Davy  examvaei  it  with 
vtore  particular  care^  and  called  it  nitrous  oxide. 

2.  Pbepabation. 

(a.)  The  nitric  oxide  can  he  converted  into  the  nitrous  oxide^  by 
the  action  of  various  substances  which  will  abstract  half  the  oxygen; 
they  win  be  mentioned  in  an  appendix  to  this  article. 

(b.)  But  the  only  eligible  method  is  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat.* 

(e.)  The  solid  mtratCy  which  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  shotdd 
not  Jill  more  than  one  quarter  the  body  of  the  retort — a  good  Ar- 
gancTS  lamp  or  a  few  live  coals  are  sufficient  for  the  decomposition, 
which  b  known  to  be  proceeding  well,  when  the  melted  materials  boil 
quietly  and  emit  small  bubbles ;  a  thin  snowy  vapor  revolnng  in  the 
retort,  and  no  red  fumes  appearing.  If  the  heat  is  raised  too  high, 
the  bubbles  will  be  very  large,  and  a  reddish  tinge  in  the  retort  wiO 
indicate  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  vapor. 

3.  ThEORT  of  the  decomposition  and  Ei^UIVALEVT  HTJRBER. 

(a.)  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  composed  entirely  of  the  ponderar 
lie  part  ofgasesy  and  the  effect  of  the  heat  is  so  to  rearrange  them, 
by  the  exertion  of  new  affinities,  that  the  solid  is  converted,  wholly^ 
into  aerial  products  ;  steam^  and  nitrous  oxide. 

{b.)  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  ni- 
tric acid  54,  and  one  of  ammonia  17=^71 . 

The  add  is  composed  of  nitrogen  j  1  proportion  j  14)  and  ox^en,  5 
proportions^  8  x  6=40=54. 

The  alkali  consists  ofnitrogen^  1  proportion^  14,  and kydrogeny^ 
proportions,  1x3=3=17. 

(c.)  The  representative  or  equivalent  number  of  nitrous  oxide  is  22, 
made  up  of  I  proportion  of  nitrogen  14,  and  1  ofoxwen,  8=22. 

{d.)  During  the  decomposition,  71  grains  of  the  sclt  c^ord  27  of 
watery  consisting  of  2  proportions,  viz.  9x3,  and  water  ts  composed 
of  I  proportion  of  hydrogen  1,  and  1  of  oxygen,  8=9;  there  are 
produced  also,  44  grains  of  nitrous  oxide,  consisting  of  two  propor- 
tions, or  22x2^ 


**  Ib  additbn  to  what  has  been  already  said  under  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  will 
•bsenre  that,  notwithstanding  the  statements  under  2,  (c,  d,  and  e,)  it  is  not  neceum- 
vy  U>  uat  a  thtrmometer  to  reguUUe  the  decomposition  of  this  ialL 
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The  three  proportions  of  ioater  consist  qfoay.  94+hydrog.  ^=27 
tioo  "  nitrous  oocide  16+nt/rog.  28=44 

71» 
(e.)  This  view  supposes  the  nitrate  of  amroooia  to  be  anhydrous^ 
and  aD  the  water  that  appears  during  the  decompositian,  to  be  gener- 
ated and  not  evolved. 

It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  arrangement  of  principles  in  defi- 
nite  proportions,  so  that  with  a  complete  decompositian  and  a  forma- 
tion of  new  products,  there  is  no  loss. 

4.  Proofs  of  the  purity  of  the  gas. 

(a.)  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to  a  bottle  of  it,  a  distinetfy  swett-* 
ish  taste  is  perceived,  without  any  corrosiveness  or  peculiar  smell.f 

(&.)  Entirely  absorbed  by  agitation  Hoith  about  tts  oum  tolutae  of 
iffater,  that  has  been  previously  boiled,  and  become  cold  without  the 
access  of  air.  The  saturated  vntter  wiU  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
faint  agreeable  odor,  and  the  gas  will  be  expelled,  unaltered,  by  boil- 
ing ;  the  solution  does  not  redden  the  vegetable  blue  colors,  or  pro- 
duce any  exhilirating  efiects. 

(c.)  JVb  red  fumes  are  produced  by  mingling  this  gas  with  oxygen 
gas  or  common  air,  which  would  happen  if  nitric  oxide  gas  were 
present ; 

(rf.)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  nitric  oxide  gas  produce  any 
change  of  color  or  absorption,  as  it  would  do  if  free  oxygen  gas  were 
mingled  with  it. 

(e.)  It  is  not  diminished  by  aptation  with  green  sulphate  ofiron^ 
which  would  be  the  fact  if  nitric  oxide  were  present. 

(/.)  It  is  not  acid. 

5.  Physical  properties. 
(tf.^  Colorless — ^transparent. 

{b,)  Specific  gravity,  1.6277,  common  air  being  f. 

(c.)  Weight  for  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  at  medium  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  46.596 ;  this  appears  also  from  its  constitution^ 
which  is  nitrogen  100  cubic  inches,  weighing  29.652  grains,  and  ox- 
ygen, 50  cubic  inches,  weighing  16.944  grains,  ^46.596,;^  the  150' 
volumes  of  gases  being  condensed  mto  100. 

•  Turner. 

\  Provided  it  has  stood  long  enough  over  water  to  'absorb  any  saline  or  acid  vapor, 
for  which  one  hour  and  sometimes  half  an  hour  is  sufficient. 

X  Dr.  Prout»  as  has  been  already  observed,  introduced  the  rate  that  the  atomic  or 
representative  number  of  a  gas  multiplied  into  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  if  Uiat 
be  unity,  or  of  hydroeen,  if  that  be  unity,  will  give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fg» 
in  question — thus,  if  oxygen  be  unity,  then  the  representative  number  of  nitrous 
oxide  is  2.76  and  2.76  X  by  .666=1.626  or  the  equivalent  hydrogen  being  unity»  la 
22,  which  X. 0694  =zl.6aS. 
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6.  Action  of  cokbustiblbs. 

(a.)  A  lighted  candle  bumsj  Vfith  increased  brilliancy  in  thit  gas^ 
ana  with  a  white  flame,  which,  before  extinction,  appears  edged  with 
blue. 

(ft.)  Dr.  Turner  states,  that  an  extinguished  candle  retaining  "  a 
red  wick,"  is  lighted  again  by  immersion  in  this  gas.* 

(c.)  Sulphur  burning  vnth  a  blue  flame,  is  immediately  extitiguish- 
ed;  but  tnth  a  white  flame,  that  is,  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  bums 
vividly,  and  the  flame  becomes  rose-colored. 

(rf.)  Phosphorus  may  be  melted,  and  if  touched  with  a  red  hot  wire, 
it  may  be  even  sublimed  in  this  gas  without  burning;  but  if  touched 
with  a  white  hot  iron  the  phosphorus  burns  almost  explodvelj. 

The  jar  should  be  strong,  not  more  than  one  eighth  filled  with 
the  gas,  and  the  wire  well  curved,  so  that  it  may  be  expeditiously 
withdrawn ;  not  unfrequently  the  jar  bursts  in  the  experiment  The 
combustion  ceases  when  about  one  half  the  gas  is  consumed,  and 
the  product  is  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  being  evolved. 

(e.)  If  the  phosphorus  be  alretidy  on  flre  when  it  is  introduced,  it 
continues  to  bum  but  with  increasea  splendor,  greater  than  we  should 
infer  from  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  the  gas  contains. 

(/.)  Charcoal,  vividly  ignited,  is  said  to  bum  in  this  gas  more  bril- 
liantly than  in  common  air,f  and  if  properly  managed  to  produce, 
for  each  measure  of  nitrous  oxide,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  half  a  meas- 
ure of  carbonic  oxide,  equivalent  to  half  a  measure  of  oxygen-J 

(jg,)  Hydrogen  gas,  mingled,  volume  for  volume  wxththAs  gas,  ex- 
plodes by  the  contact  of  flame,  and  by  its  acid,  the  nitrous  oxide  is 
decomposed  by  spongy  platinum  at  the  common  temperature. 

With  40  hydrogen  to  39  nitrous  oxide,  there  remains  only  nitro- 
gen, and  if  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  smaUer,  some  nitric  acid 
is  produced.^  In  general,  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
gen in  nitrous  oxide,  are  the  same  as  in  oxygen,  or  in  common  air, 
and  nitrogen  remains  equal  in  volume  to  the  original  gas. 

(A.)  Pyrophorus  does  not  take  flre  spontaneously  in  this  gets,  but 
it  takes  fire  if  touched  with  an  iron  strongly  heated,  but  not  to  igni- 
tion. It  is  the  only  body  which  burns  in  this  gas,  at  a  temperature 
below  ignition. 

ft.)  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  flashes  in  this  gas. 

(j.)  Potassium  and  sodium  decompose  it  below  a  red  heat,  evol- 
ving nitrogen,  and  forming  alkali. 


*  This  has  never  succeeded  with  me. 

t  Id  this  experiment  I  have  never  been  able  to  succeed. 

t  Henry.  §  Ibid. 
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(k.)  "w4n  iron  wire  bums  in  this  gas  nearly  as  wdl  as  in  oxygen 
gas- 

7.  Composition. 

(a.)  The  equivalent  number  of  this  gas  has  been  akeady  stated 
to  be  22. 

(6.)  As  two  volumes  of  nitrous  oxide  require,  for  decomposition, 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  which  can  saturate  only  one  volume  of 
oxygen ;  it  follows  that  the  residuary  nitrogen,  which  is  found  to  be 
expanded  into  two  volumes,  was  combined  with  1  measure  of  oxygen, 
and  that  the  tliree  were  condensed  mto  two  ;  or  one  volume  of  ni- 
trogen combines  with  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  and  the  volume  and 
a  half  occupy  one  volume,  as  before  stated  under  specific  gravity ; 
one  volume  of  nitrogen,  or  1  proportion,  is  14,  and  half  a  volume  of 
oxygen  is  8,  and  8+14=22. 

(c.)  Ammoniacal  gas  100  measures +150  nitrous  oxide,  produce 
a  combustible  mixture ;  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  uniting  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  ammonia. 

(d.)  Olefiant  gas  bums,  when  milled  with  this  gas  and  imiied. 

ye.)  Carbonic  oxide  1  vol.  +nitrous  oxide  1  vol.jired  by  the  dec- 
trie  sparky  over  mercury ,  produce  1  vol,  carbonic  acid,  and  1  vol.  of 
nitrogen. 

This  method  of  analysing  nitrous  oxide  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Henry.* 

Let  (100  measures  of  nitrous  oxide,  proved,  by  agitation  with 
green  sulphate  of  iron,  to  be  free  from  nitric  oxide,  be  fired  with  a 
slight  excess,  say  110  or  115  measures  of  pure  carbonic  oxide,f  and 
100  measures  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  obtained. 

(/.)  If  this  gas  be  electrized  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  it  is  partially 
decomposed,  being  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  common  air,  and 
a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  passing  it  through  a  thoroughly  ignited 
porcelain  tube,  glazed  within  and  without. 

8.  Condensation  of  nitrous  oxide. 

(o.)  Effected  by  Mr.  Faraday, %  by  means  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  already  described  in  the  case  of  other  gases.  Some  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  rendered  very  dry,  by  a  partial  decomposition  by  heat,  in 
the  air,  was  placed  in  the  end  of  a  recurved  tube,  sealed  at  both  ex- 
tremities ;  the  end  containing  the  salt  was  then  heated,  while  cold 
was  applied  to  the  other  end,  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  snow. 

(6.)  TwoAuids  were  obtained,  the  one  water,  with  a  little  nitrous 
acid  and  oxide,  and  the  other,  floating  upon  it,  being  very  mobile, 
limpid,  and  colorless,  was  the  liquified  nitrous  oxide. 


•  Ann.  of  Phil.  N.  S.  Vol.  VII,  p.  299. 

t  Previously  washed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

X  Phil.  Trans.  1828,  p.  196. 
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(c.)  It  was  to  volatUej  that  die  warmth  of  the  hand,  ahhough  un- 
der so  great  SLpressurtf  converted  it  into  vapor,  and  it  bailed  reailf 
by  the  difference  between  0  and  6QP.  In  refracdve  power  it  was  in- 
ferior to  any  known  fluid,  not  excepting  even  the  other  condensed 
gases.  It  remained  fluid  at  — 10^.  Jrhen  the  tvbe  was  opened  mi 
ike  air  J  the  flmd  instantly  burst  into  gas^  and  another  tuoe  being 
^ened  under  water,  the  fluid  rushed  again  into  the  form  of  gas^ 
which  was  collected* 

(d.)  To  estimate  the  pressure,  a  trumpet  shaped  capiOaiy  tube, 
containing  a  globule  of  mercury,  after  being  graduated,  by  the  pas- 
9age  of  the  mercury  through  the  different  parts  of  the  tube,  was  seal- 
ed at  one  end,  and  introduced  into  the  larger  tube,  before  it  was 
closed.  The  movement  of  the  mercury  indicated  the  pressure,  and 
when  it  becanie  stationary,  the  force,  at  45^,  appeared  to  be  equal  to 
50  atmospheres^  and  50  x  1 5  =2  750  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch.  At  32^ 
the  pressure  was  44  atmospheres,  and  15  X  44 =660  pounds  on  tb» 
square  mch  ;  12  degrees  ot  temperature  having  added  to  its  pressure 
7  atmospheresi  or  105  pounds,  or  nearly  9  pounds  for  each  degree. 
Mr.  Faraday  always  subtracted  1  atmosphere  (or  the  air  in  the  tubes 
when  the  experiment  begam 

9.     Effects  on  anuiai.  life. 

(a.)  Warm  blooded  animals^  confined  in  nitrous  oxide  speedily 
die,*  and  fishes  expire  in  water  impregnated  with  it.f  For  many 
years  after  its  diacovery,  no  suspicioa  wa&  entertained  that  it  was  res- 
pirahle. 

{bA  Thisgasis  not  only  respiralde,  but  it  is  the  most  powerful 
stimulant  known.X 

(c.)  This  was  first  ascertained  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a  series  of 
trials  on  respiradon,  some  of  them  very  hazardous,  which  he  made 
upon  his  own  person ;  the  results  may  be  found  in  his  Researches, 
from  which  the  following  passage  is  extracted,  p.  487. 

'*  Having  previously  closed  my  nostrils,  and  exhausted  my  lungs, 
I  brea&ed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide  from  and  into  a  silk  bag. 
The  first  feeling?  were  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, (giddiness)  ;  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  respiration  be- 
ing continued,  they  dimkushed  gradually,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles,  attended 
by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrilling,  particularly  in  the  chest  and  the  ex- 


*  Dr.  Uk,  (Diet  2d  Ed.  p.  S19,)  says  that  mice  die  more  speedily  Uiaa  when  im- 
mened  in  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid. 

t  The  Mood  acquires  a  purple  color  in  consequence  of  Uie  respiration  of  this  gas, 
«nd  after  deaUi  the  muscles  01  animals  are  found  to  have  lost  their  irritability. 

t  It  is  said  that  if  a  litUe  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  this  ni- 
trate, this  salt  will  not  aflbrd  ii  exbilirating  gas.— C/re. 
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treroities.  The  ol^ects  around  me  became  dazzliag,  and  my  hear- 
ing more  acute.  Towards  die  last  mspiradon  the  thnlling  increased, 
the  sense  of  muscular  power  became  greater,  and  at  last  an  irresist- 
ible propensity  to  laughter  was  indulged  in ;  I  recollect  but  indis* 
tinctiy  what  followed  ;  I  know  that  my  modons  were  various  and 
violent.  These  efiects  soon  ceased  after  respiration.  In  ten  min- 
utes I  had  recovered  my  natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the 
extremities  condnued  longer  than  the  other  sensations.^' 

{d.)  ^^  The  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide  on  the  human  system  are 
analagous  to  a  transient,  peculiar,  various,  and  generally  very  viva- 
cious ebriety." — Dr.  Hare. 

(e.)  It  differs  from  aU  other  diffusible  stimuli  in  not  being  attend- 
ed by  any  subsequent  depression ;  in  general,  on  the  contrary  the 
violent  effects  gradually  subside  into  cheerfulness j  and  manifest  them-^ 
selves  by  gayety  and  activity,  which  sometimes  continue  for  hours, 
and  even  in  particular  cases  for  days. 
(/.)  The  general  dose  is  from  4  to  6  or  S  quarts  of  the  gas. 
(g.)  It  is  breathed  into  and  from  a  silK  bag,  or  an  air 
jar  furnished  with  a  stop  cock,  of  a  wide  bore,  or  with  I 
a  arge  bent  tube,  as  in  the  annexed  cut :  and  the  action 
oil  tiie  lungs  may  be  relieved  by  having  ana  ssistant  to  hold 
the  jar  over  the  well  of  the  pneumatic  cistern,  so  that  it  J 
may  rise  and  fall;  a  small  gasometer  is  still  more  con-^ 
venient. 

(A.)  The  effects  are  not  always  agreeable.  Some  persons  are  not 
exdtedj  but  are  rather  depressed^  and  also  fatigued^  by  the  constrained 
mode  of  breathing.  Some  become  faint  and  fall  as  %n  a  fit  or  swoon; 
but  they  in  general  soon  recover,  as  if  from  a  troubled  dream  or  a  turn 
of  nightmare ;  some  are  rendered  apparently ^  apoplectic^  and  others 
are  throvm  into  a  temporary,  but  often  violent  deltriumy  and  in  such 
cases  the  subsiding  feelings  are  disagreeable. 

(t.)  There  is  good  ground  for  caution,  and  it  would  now  be 
proper  that  the  practice  of  breathing  the  nitrous  oxide  should  be  dis- 
continued, except  for  medical  purposes.* 

Remark. — ^Although  we  can  offer  no  satisfactory  theory  to  acoount 
for  the  action  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  it  cannot  but  be  regretted,  that  so 
powerful  a  stimulus  both  of  our  physical  and  inellectual  powers  should 

*  Among  multitudes  to  whom  I  have  administered  this  gas,  ahout  6  out  of  8  have 
been  agreeably  affected ;  but  there  has  been  very  great  variety  in  the  appearances, 
influenced,  in  most  cases,  apparently,  by  the  physical  and  moral  temperament  of  (he 
subject  I  have  seen  not  a  few  cases  attended  by  symptoms  so  violent  and  alarming 
that  I  have  been  very  glad  when  they  have  subsided.  I  have  peraoncUkf  known 
no  instance  of  fatal  ejfecta,  either  immediate  or  remote ;  but  some  have  thought 
themselves  injured  for  a  considerable  period,  and  it  has  always  been  a  suJWect  of 
anxiety  lest  some  idiosyncrasy  shouldl  produce  an  unhappy  termination.  The  e|c- 
perience  of  Th^nard,  Vanquelin,  and  their  compfMuons  was  altogether  paloful. 
See  Th^Dard*s  Chem. 
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remain  a  subject  of  mere  curiosity  or  merriment.  Differing  from 
every  other  stimulus,  in  not  producing  depression  correspondent  to 
the  excitement;  why  should  it  not  be  employed  as  a  general  ionic  and 
as  a  comforting  reviving  remedy  ?  In  cases  of  great  debility,  it  clear- 
ly ought  not  to  be  used  in  such  doses,  as  to  produce  violent  effects, 
but  rather  such  as  are  gentle  and  longer  continued,  which  might  then 
be  more  frequently  renewed.  It  would  be  proper  to  begin  with  di- 
luting the  gas  one  half  or  more,  witli  common  air,  and  the  strength 
and  quantity  might  thus  be  graduated  to  the  state  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  A  larger  gasometer  being  employed,  ilie  desired  dose 
might  be  drawn  off  into  a  smaller  one,  and  the  gases  being  used  over 
the  same  water,  there  need  be  no  loss  by  absorption.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Journal,  Vol.  V,  p.  196,  may  be  seen  an  account  of  a  perscai 
whose  health  of  body  and  mind  was  restored  by  the  respiration  of  this 
gas;  and  although  it  was  attended  by  the  singular  circumstance, 
that  he  had  acquired  suddenly  such  a  taste  for  sweets,  that  he  cra- 
ved sugar  and  molasses  on  all  his  food,  even  that  of  an  animal  kind, 
and  this  taste  was  freely  indulged,  still  his  health  was  permanently 
invigorated,  and  the  acquired  taste  gradually  left  him.* 


•  Apparatus  for  evolving  and  preserving  nitrous  oxide  gas. — JDr,  Hare, 

A,  represents  a  copper  vessel  of  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  nine  inches  ia 
diameter,  which  is  represented  as  bcinp  divided  lonj^itudinaily  in  order  to  show  the 
inside.     The  pipe,  B,  proceeds  from  it  obliquely,  as  nearly  from  the  bottom  as  possible. 

Above  that  part  of  the  cylinder  from  which  the  pipe  proceeds,  there  is  a  diaphragm 
of  copper,  perforated  like  a  cullender.  A  bell  glass  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  cock, 
C,  supporting  a  tube  and  hollow  ball,  from  which  proceed,  on  opposite  sides,  two 
pipes,  terminating  in  gallows  screws,  D  D,  for  the  attachment  of  perforated  brass 
knobs,  soldered  to  flexible  leaden  pipes  communicating  severally  with  leathern  bags, 
FF.  The  larger  bag,  is  capable  of  holding  about  fifty  gallons,  the  smaller  one 
about  fifteen  gallons. 

The  beak  of  the  retort  must  be  long  enough  to  enter  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  gas 
in  passing  from  the  mouth  of  tlic  beak,  may  ri.^c  un<!cr,  and  be  caught  by  the  dia- 
phragm. This  is  so  hollowed  as  to  cause  it  to  pa«s  through  the*  perforations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  all  comprised  within  a  circle ,  less  in  diameter,  than  the  bell 
glass.  The  gas  is,  by  these  means,  made  to  enter  the  bell  giasf:,  and  is,  previj^sly 
to  its  entrance,  sufficiently  in  contact  with  wut<.  r,  to  be  cleansed  from  the  acid  vapor 
which  usually  accompanies  it.  On  account  of  this  vapor,  the  employment* of  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  wash  the  gas,  is  absolutely  nece«(sary  ;  and  for  tb<Aame 
reason,  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  beak  of  the  retort  so  Ion 2:,  us  to  convey  the  gas  into 
the  water,  without  touching  the  metal;  othnwiso,  ihu  acid  vapor  will  poon  corrode 
the  copper  of  the  pipe,  B,  so  as  to  enable  tlie  gas  to  e'r;.pe.  But  while  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  necessary,  a  large  quantity  is  productive  of  waste,  as  it  absorbs 
its  own  bulk  of  the  gas.  On  this  account,  I  contrived  {\\\9  rippnratns,  in  preference 
to  using  gazometers  or  air  holders,  which  rcqtiire  larger  quantitin*;  of  water. 

The  seams  of  the  bags  are  closed  by  means  of  rivets,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of 
Messrs.  Sellers  &  Pennoch  for  fire  hose.  The  furnace  is  so  contrived,  that  the  coals, 
being  situated  in  a  drawer,  G,  may  be  partially,  or  wholly  removed,  in  an  instant 
Hence  the  operator  is  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  regulate  the  duration  or  the  de- 

See  of  the  heat.  This  control  over  the  fire,  is  especially  desirable  in  decomposing 
e  nitrate  of  ammonia,  as  the  action  may  otherwise  become  suddenly  so  violent,  as 
to  burst  the  retort  The  iron  netting,  represented  at  N,  is  suspended  within  the 
furnace,  so  as  to  support  the  glass  retort,  for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  first  portions  of  gas  which  pass  over,  consisting  of  the  air  previonsly  in  the  re- 
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APPENDIX  BELATINO  TO  NITROUS  AND  NITRIC  OXIBE  GAS. 

1.  Sulphite  of  potash,  pulverized  and  retaiuing  its  water  of  ciys- 
tallization,  100  grains,  in  1  hour,  reduced  16  cubic  inches  of  nitric 
oxide  gas  to  7.8  of  nitrous  oxide. 

2.  Dry  muriate  of  tin,  dry  alkaline  sulphurets  and  iron  filings,  in 
a  few  days,  convert  the  nitric  oxide  gas  into  nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Dry  nitric  oxide  gas  and  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  slowly 
decompose  each  other  ;  sulphur  is  deposited  and  nitrous  oxide 
formed. 

4.  In  all  the  above  cases,  the  preeence  of  water  aids  the  decom- 
posidon. 

5.  Zinc,  in  contact  with  water  and  nitric  oxide  gas,  converts  the 
latter  into  nitrous  oxide,  and  ammonia  is  also  produced. 

6.  Nitrous  oxide  is  produced  during  the  scmitioa  of  several  of  the 
metals  in  nitric  acid. 

7.  Zinc  or  tin  dissolved  in  nitric  mad,  dikiied  widi  i^  or  six  dmes 
its  weight  of  water,  gives  this  gas  ;  zinc  in  large  pieces  gives  nitrous 
oxide,  till  the  acid  begms  to  be  of  a  brown  color,  when  nitric  oxide 
gas  is  formed ;  the  gas  from  the  solutions  of  the  metak  is  never  pure. 

8.  Iron  produces  it  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  gas. 

9.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  gives  out  much  of  it. 

10.  Nitrate  of  zinc,  distilled  to  dryness — the  same. 

11.  If  sulphite  of  potash,  mixed  with  caustic  potadi,  retaining  its 
water  of  crystallization,  be  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitric  oxide 
gas,  the  latter  will  become  nitrous  oxide  and  ttus  will  combine  with 
the  potash ;  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  remaining  sulphite  are  crys- 
talized  out,  and  the  compound  of  nitrous  oxide  and  potash  is  ob- 
tained pure,  except  some  carbonate  of  potash. 

12.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  is  caustic  and  pungent  to 
the  taste ;  turns  green  the  alkaline  test  liquors,  and  contains  about  i 
nitrous  oxide,  which  is  not  expelled  by  bdling ;  powdered  charcoal 
mixed  with  it  burn^  with  scintillation,  and  all  acids  expel  the  nitrous 
oxide. 

13.  By  similar  means  a  compound  with  soda  may  be  formed,  em- 
ploying the  sulphite  of  soda.  Sec. 


tort,  are  to  be  allowed  to  escape  through  the  cock,  H.  Aaeoon  as  the  dUtous  oxide 
is  evolved,  it  may  be  detected  by  allowing  a  jet  firom  this  oook,  lo  act  upon  the  flame 
of  a  taper. 

To  obtain  good  nitroas  oxide  gas,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
should  be  crjrstallized ;  nor  does  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  muriatic  acid, 
interfere  with  the  result  I  have  employed  advantageously  in  the  production  of  this 
gas,  the  concrete  mass  formed  by  saturating  strong  nitric  acid,  with  carbonate  of 


The  saturation  may  be  effected  in  a  retort,  and  the  decomposition  accomplished  by 
exposing  the  compound  thus  formed  to  heat,  without  further  preparation. 
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^^  NITRATES  OT  THE  EARTHS. 

General  characten. 

1.  Similar  to  those  of  the  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  but  their  action 
on  ignited  combustible  bodies  is  less  vigorous ;  they  rather  scintiUate 
than  deflagrate  on  burning  coals,  but  are  eventually  decomposed  both 
by  heat  and  by  hot  combustibles. 

2.  In  some  of  them,  as  the  nitrates  of  strontia  and  baryta,  the 
acid  is  decomposed  at  once  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  without  the 
formation  of  a  nitrite ;  the  base  being  left  behind. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  evolves  the  nitric  acid. 

4.  Only  two  of  the  earthy  nitrates*  are  found  native,  the  rest  be- 
ing formed  by  art. 

NITRATE  OF  BARYTA. 

1.  Discovert. — First  formed  by  Scheele  and  Bergman,  in 
1776. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.^  By  decomposiw  the  earb&nate  of  baryta,  native  or  artificial,  by 
the  nitric  aeidj  diluted  with  from  8  to  16  times  its  volume  of  water ; 
the  effervescence  is  moderate. 

(b,)  By  decomposing,  by  the  nitric  add,  the  artificial  hydro-ttdphu' 
ret  of  baryta,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  by  char- 
coal ;  or,  a  carbonate  may  first  be  formed  by  precipitating  the  baryta 
from  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  by  the  carbonate  of  an  alkali,  and 
then  this  may  be  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

3.  Properties. 

{a.)  Crystals  are  easily  obtained  firom  the  evaporated  solution ; 
primitive  iorm,  the  octahedron — sometimes  in  brilliant  triaoguhr 
plates,  with  tnmcated  angles ;  sometimes  grouped  in  stars. 

(bS  Sp,  gr.  2.9.     Taste,  sharp  and  acrid. 

Ic.)  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  12  parts  of  water  at  60^, 
ana  m  ^bout  3  or  4  at  212^.  Least  soluble  of  all  the  nitrates ;  nitric 
acid  being  poured  bto  a  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  baryta, 
causes  a  precipitate  of  the  nitrate  which  more  water  redissolves. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  should  not  cause  a  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

!d.)  Air  produces  Utile  change  upon  this  salt, 
e.)  Decrepitates  and  feebly  sdntiUates  on  burning  coeds. 
/.)    Decomposed  by  ignition  in  a  crucible,  and  affi)rds  pure 
baryia,j[  by  a  theory  already  explained.     If  decomposed  in  a  porce- 

^  ThoM  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

t  If  the  heat  b  urged  too  &r,  it  vitrifies  in  an  earthen  crucible. 
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lain  retort,  by  a  regulated  heat,  the  deutoxide  maylbe  oI]f||ked.    (See 
note,  p.  216.)  ^^ 

(g?)  Strength  of  affinity. — Not  decomposed  by  any  single  base 
or  acid,  except  by  the  sulphuric  and  the  phosphoric  ;  decomposed 
by  all  the  soluble  sulphates,  and  by  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies. 

4.  Propobtions. — ^This  salt  is  anhydrous.  If  it  is  a  compound 
of  1  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  and  1  of  baryta,  its  composition  should 
be  baryta,  -         78,      per  cent.         -         58.4 

nitric  acid,        -         54,  41.6 

Its  equivalent,  132  100. 

From  thb  result,  the  analyses  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  chem- 
ists are  not  very  remote. 

Clement  and  Desormes,      40       acid,  60       base. 

Jas.  Thomson,  40.7  59.3 

Berzelius,  41.54  58.46* 

5.  Use. 

!a,)  To  afford  pure  baryta  by  its  decomposition  by  heat. 
b.)  To  detect  sulphuric  add. — In  examining  the  nitric  acid  for 
thb  purpose  by  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  the  latter  must  be  dilute  unless 
the  lormer  is  so,  otherwise  the  strong  nitric  acid  will  precipitate  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  baryta,  presenting  a  false  indication  oi  impurity ; 
their  ready  solubility  in  more  water  will  however  distinguish  them. 

Remark. — ^After  the  expulsion  of  the  nitric  acid  by  tSbe  compound 
blowpipe,  the  earth  of  this  salt,  if  urged  by  the  heat,  exhibits  on  cbar- 
coal  a  deep  yellow  flame,  and  ultimately  melts. 

NITRATE  OF  STRONTIA. 

1.  Discovery. — By  Dr.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  dissolving  carbonate  ofstrontia,  1  part^  in  nitric  acid  1, 
and  water  1 ;  the  action  is  rapid ;  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and 
the  nitrate  of  strontia,  being  evaporated  over  a  lamp,  the  crystals  pre- 
cipitate during  the  process. 

(6.)  By  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  strontia  by  ignition  toith  char- 
coal— and  then  decomposing  tlie  resulting  sulphuret  by  nitric  acid ; 
or  it  may  first  be  turned  into  a  carbonate  by  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali. 

3.  Properties. 

ia.)  The  crystals  are  octahedra  or  six  sided  prisms,  f 
b,)  Taste  pungent  and  cooling, 
c.)  Sp.  gr.  3. 


*  Quoted  by  Henry. 

t  See  Ann.  of  Phil.  N.  S.  Vii,  288. 
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(d.)  AtMP^  Jiaiohes  in  1  part  of  water^  and  at  212^,  in  some- 
what mord^Ran  half  its  weight. 

(c.)  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  it. 

if,)  Deliquescent  in  moist  air;  efflorescent  in  a  dry  air. 

&;)  Slightly  scintillates  on  burning  charcoal^  but  with  sulphur 
and  charcoal  in  the  proportions  of  gunpowder,  it  burns  slowly  and 


emits  pug^^parkles,  and  a  fine  green  flame. 

ih.)  JV^^posed  by  ignition,  and  pure  strontia  remams."^ 
i.)  A  crystal  in  a  burning  candle  produces  a  beautiful  blood  red 
flame. 

(j.)  The  flame  of  boiling  alcohol  also  acquires  a  red  color  from 
this  salt. 

(A:.)  Decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  adds^  and  by  baryta^ 
potassaj  and  soda^  - 

4.  Fboportions. — According  to  Richter,  this  salt  contains,  (ex- 
clusively of  water,)  acid  51.4+48.6,  base.  Stromeyer  gives  acid 
50.62+49.38,  base.  These  proportions  agree  with  the  equivalent 
weight  of  the  acid  54,  and  of  the  base  52. — Henry, 
'  5.  Use. — ^To  af&rd  pure  strontia,  and  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid  j 
it  is  to  be  used  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  nitrate  olf  baryta* 

NITRATE  OF  LIME. 

1 .  Natural  situations. — In  the  nitre  beds  ;  in  the  nitrous  earths^ 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  wes- 
tern American  States ;  in  the  calcareous  cement  and  plaster  of  old 
buildings  that  have  long  been  inhabited.  Its  origin,  as  regards  the 
acid,  appears  to  be  from  the  atmosphere,  aided  at  least  in  some  cases> 
by  nitrogen  from  animal  effluvia. 

2.  Preparation. 

(a.)  By  dissolving  lime  or  its  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
5  or  6  parts  of  water,  evaporating  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  cool  and  crystallize.  63  parts  of  carbonate  of.  lime  are 
decomposed  by  90.23  of  nitric  acid  of  the  density  1»5  and  produce 
103.05  parts  of  dry  nitrate  of  lime. 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  The  crystals  are  six  sided  prisjns,  very  acutely  terminated ; 
more  frequently  it  is  in  fine  brilliant  needles. 

(b,)  Taste  acrid  and  bitter, 

(c.)  Sp.gr,  1.6.  Suffers  the  aqueous  fusion  ;  if  kept  melted  for 
Jive  or  ten  minuses  and  then  poured  into  a  heated  iron  pot,  it  becomes 
phosphorescent,  and  was  formerly  called  Baldwin's  phosphorus.f 


•  If  at  the  instant  of  decompoution,  a  combustible  substance  be  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  a  deflagration  with  a  very  vivid  red  flame  is  produced.    Dr.  Hope, 
t  From  the  discoverer,  Baldtoin,  who  published  an  account  of  this  fact  in  1676. 
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It  18  to  be  broken  up  and  presenred  in  tight  bott|0|»  jA&er  '^being 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  it  emits  in  the  iSnn.  beautiful 
white  light.'* — Henry. 

(d.)  fVitk  a  itrang  heat  it  it  completely  deeompateiy  and  lime 


(e.)  It  contains  so  much  water  that  t^  eeareely  acU  on  amlmtih 
ble$  unless  previously  dried.  M^ 

(f.)  Mm  deUqueeeeni  tkan  any  other  $alt.*  '^f 

IT.)  Water  at  W^  diucivu  4  parts;  boiling  water  any  quantity ; 
and  boiling  alcohol  its  own  weight.  Although  difficuh  to  crystattze, 
it  will>  when  evaporated  to  a  thickish  consistence,  olten  beoome  vM 
and  hot  by  the  slightest  agitation. 

(i«)  Jtcide^  and  alkaUes  and  earths  decampoet  km  (be  suae  mtD^ 
ner  as  the  other  nitrates.  If  potassa  is  added  to  a  concentrated  so* 
lotion  it  throws  down  the  lime  nearly  acriid,  because  it  abaorbs  the 
water, 

4.  Pbopoetioiis. 

Exclusive  of  water,  the  equivalent  number  of  mtrate  of  linie 
would  be  82^  i.  e.  acid  54,  lime  28,  and  this  would  ghre  ibr  its  coo- 
stitutionin  the  100  parts, 

Acid       66.86      Mr.  Dalton  found  acid       61.3       base  38.7 

Base      34.14  Philips        ''  65.6  34.4 

100.00 
The  fesolt  of  Mr.  Philips  is  very  near  to  the  regular  consttuticHu 

NITBATE  OF  KAGNESIA. 

(a.)  Cf  very  little  importance;  exists  m  the  mother  waters  of 
nitre,  and  it  may  be  formed  synthetically;  crystallizes  in  minvie  nee- 
dles or  in  rhombotdal  prisms ;  its  taste  is  very  bitter;  sp.  gr.  1'73; 
seMle  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  less  at  212^;  <fei»- 
eneseent;  suffers  the  aqueous  fusion;  by  more  heat  is  decomposed, 
flke  the  other  nitrates,  leaving  roagnesiii. 


(b.)  Emits  nitrous  fumes  with  sulphuric  acid. 


^^   The  alkalies  precipitate  the  ma^esia. 

\d.)  Attion  on  combustibles  very  feme;  it  only  scintillates  slightly 
on  burning  charcoal. 

(e.)  Composition. — ^According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  acid  1  propor- 
6on,  54 ;  1  of  base  20 ;  6  of  water  54 = 1 28,  its  equivalent,  wbich  gives 
percent,  acid  42.2,  base  15.6,  water  42.2=100.0. 

*  Hence  it  is  kept  very  dry  in  close  ressels,  and  used  to  dry  the  gases ;  ^^H^ 
that  purpose  placed  in  tubes  through  which  they  are  made  to  pass.  Impurs  <Kii' 
quescent  nitre,  generally  contains  uiis  salt 


J 
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NITRATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA. 

1.  Preparation. — Formed  by  a  pai'tial  decomposition  of  nitrate 
of  magnesia  by  ammonia,  or  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  magnesia,  or 
better  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  nitrates. 

2.  Properties. 


(a.)  Slender  acicular  crystab;  bitter. 


^    ^  Zdttle  ddiqueacent ;  soluble  in  1 1  parts  of  water  at  60^,  in 
less  at  212^,  and  tne  solution  deposits  crystals  as  it  cools.* 


NITRATE  OF  ALUMINA. 


1.  Preparation.— ^The  fresh  precipitated  earth  is  washed  and 
heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  The  solution,  which  is  always  acid,  deposits,  after  evapora- 
tion, thin  crystalline  ductile  plates. 

(6.)  Taste  sour  and  astringent ;  extremely  soluble  and  deliques- 
cent; decomposed  by  heat  without  decomposing  the  add. 

(c.)  Decomposed  by  most  alkalies  and  earths. 

3.  Composition.— JVt^ra^c  of  alumina,  when  dried  between  folds 
of  blotting  paper,  is  composed  of  acid  1  proportion,  base  2,  water  10, 
and  by  a  stronger  heat  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  acid. — Thomson. 

The  nitrates  of  the  other  earths  are  unimportant. 
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They  cannot  be  formed  sjmthedcally,  and  the  only  distinct  one  is 
that  of  potassa. 

1.  Preparation. — Fuse  nitre  in  a  cruable  tiU  one  proportion  of 
its  oxygen  has  escaped,  or  partially  deflagrate  it  with  charcoal. 

2.  PROPERTIES. — Delimiescent,  and  emits  red  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid  even  with  vinegar,  and  very  strikingly  with  a  strong  acid. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  salt  is  a  nitrite  or  hypo-nitrite. 

RECAPITULATION 

Of  some  principal  facts  relating  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
1.  Remark. — Even  a  limited  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  see  that  the  properties  resulting  from  chemical 
combmation  are  such  as  we  cannot  always  foresee,  nor  account  for 
when  known ;  and  that  the  different  results,  obtained  irom  combina- 
tions of  the  same  elements  in  different  proportions  and  in  various  de- 
grees of  condensation,  are  very  surprising. 


>  See  Th^nard,  2d  ed.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  240. 
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Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  observation  is  no  where  more  manifest 
than  with  respect  to  the  bodies  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
These  elements  constitute  the  air  that  we  breathe,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  acids ;  they  give  us  two  other  acids  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  other  in  energy,  but  possessed  of  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic properties ;  they  produce  also  a  gas  eminendy  deadly,  and 
which,  by  acquiring  more  oxygen,  passes  instantly  to  die  condition  of 
one,  or  of  the  other  of  these  acids  ;  and  finally  another  gas,  deadly 
to  animals  that  are  confined  in  it,  but  which,  when  breathed  for  a 
short  time,  by  human  bemgs,  is  exhilirating  beyond  any  other  agent. 
These  differences,  which  have  been  fully  unfolded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  are  attributable  solely,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  difference  of 
proportion  and  to  difierent  degrees  of  condensation. 

2.  Dr.  Henry,  Gay-Lussac,  Dalton,  Davy  and  Thomson,  have 
contributed  the  most  important  facts,  from  which  have  been  deduced 
the  proportions,  both  by  volume  and  weight,  of  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Gay-Lussac  gave  us  the  law,  to  which  no 
certain  exception  has  yet  been  ascertained ;  "  that  compounds,  whose 
elements  are  gaseous,  are  constituted  either  of  equal  volumes  of  those 
elements,  or  that,  if  one  of  the  elements  exceeds  the  other,  the  ex- 
cess is  by  some  simple  multiple  of  its  volume." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  gases  sustain  this  relation  by  volume,  they  must 
sustain  a  similar  one  by  weight,  for  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  volume 
must  be  also  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  weight ;  the  temperature  and 
pressure  bebg  the  same. 

3.  The  following  numerical  statements  exhibit  the  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  by  volume  and  by  weight. 

By  weight  Rep.Na  Rep. 

for  100  Equivalent     of  the    No.  of 
Measures  of  By  weight.      parts.    proporUons.  elements.    Che 


nit  ox. 

nit    ox. 

nit.    ox. 

nit  ox. 

nit  ox.  comp's 

NitnrasoxidecMitams  100    50 

100+  57 

63.58  36.42 

1  +  1 

14+8 

29 

Nitric  oxide,                 100  100 

100     H4 

46.68  53.40 

12 

14     16 

30 

Hypo-nitrous  arid,       100  150 

100     171 

36.81  63.20 

1        3 

14    24 

38 

100     22S 

30.40  69.60 

1         4 

14     32 

46 

Nitric  acid,                  100  250 

100     285 

25.97  74.03 

1         5 

14     40 

54 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  smallest  number  in  die  .first,  second,  fourth 
and  fifth  tables,  is  a  divisor  of  all  the  larger  numbers  in  that  column, 
and  that  those  other  numbers  are  of  course  multiples  of  the  smaRest 
number.  Most  chemists  regard  common  air  as  a  mixture  rather  than 
a  compound ;  but  the  fact  that  it  corresponds  with  definite  propor- 
tions, both  in  volume  and  in  weight,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
that  it  is  a  compound  and  not  a  mixture,  and  perhaps  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  be  added  to  the  acknowledged 
compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrc^en.  See  p.  197-8. 
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4.  It  is  thought  that  all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
are,  essentiaUy ,  gaseous  bodies ;  the  two  oxides  are  certainly  so,  and 
can  be  combined  with  water  in  only  small  proportions.  Other  com- 
binations have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  water  that  they  have  never 
been  entirely  separated  from  it.  Nitric  acid  is  of  this  description, 
and  the  two  other  acids  unite  very  largely  with  water. 

5.  In  all  the  combinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  the  elements 
are  in  a  state  of  condensation,  excepting  in  the  nitric  oxide ;  m  this 
gas,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Gay-Lussac,  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen have  exacdy  the  same  density  as  in  their  free  state ;  but  in  the 
other  compounds  the  condensation  is  such  that  the  oxygen  gas  does 
not  add  to  the  volume ;  or  in  other  words  the  contraction  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  oxygen  gas. 

6.  As  among  gases,  the  combining  proportions  correspond  with  the 
volumes ;  the  least  volume  that  enters  into  combination  represents  the 
equivalent  or  smallest  combining  quantity.  In  the  case  of  oxygen, 
however,  as  already  stated,  the  smallest  combming  proportion  is  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  with  half  a  volume,  as  in  the  composition  of 
water. 

7.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  they  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  adding  or  abstract- 
ing oxygen.  This  has  been  rendered  apparent  in  the  statements  that 
have  been  already  given.  Nitric  acid,  by  its  action  on  combustibles 
and  metals,  is  often  converted  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  or  even  ni- 
trous oxide  ;  and  nitric  oxide,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  forms  the 
nitrous  acids  and  perhaps  the  nitric. 

Sec  VI. — Boron  and  Boracic  Acid. 

Remark. — Boron  being  a  substance  unknown  in  common  life,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  first,  the  acid  from  which  it  is 
obtained. 

BORACIC  ACID. 

1.  Name  and  Discovery. — ^The  composition  of  this  acid  being 
unknown  when  the  nomenclature  was  formed,  it  was  therefore  named 
from  ike,  Borax  ofcommerce^  its  parent  substance. 

The  ancient  name  of  sedaiive  or  narcotic  salt  was^ven  to  it  hy 
Hombergy  a  chemist  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  who,  in 
1702,  obtained  it  by  distilling  sulphate  of  iron  and  borax. 

2.  Natural  Sources. 

(a.J  In  the  saline form^  horax^  from  which  chemists  always  obtain 
boracic  acid,  is  a  native  alkaline  salty  having  soda  for  its  basis.    It 
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is  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  tin- 
cal,  and  is  obtained  from  Boutan  and  Thibet ;  sometimes  in  small 
crystalline  masses,  found  two  yards  under  ground  ;  it  is  procured 
also  from  natural  lakes,  whose  waters,  containing  the  salt  in  solution, 
yield  it  it  by  evaporation,  and  deposit  it  in  the  solid  form,  at  the  bot- 
tom or  in  artificial  reservoirs.  In  Europe,  the  salt  goes  through  re- 
fining processes,  formerly  confined  to  Holland  but  now  practised  in 
Endand. 

(6.)  In  the  free  states  found  in  the  hot  springs  ofLipari  and 
Sasso,  and  in  the  hot  waters  of  Lake  CherchiagOj  and  Castlenuow), 
in  Italy,  t  By  evaporatmg  120  lb.  of  the  water,  3  oz.  of  the  concrete 
acid  are  obtained ;  12280  grs.  of  the  water  of  Lake  Castlenuovo 
yielded  120  grains  of  acid. 

Boracic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  lakes^  adhering  to 
the  rocks  in  crystals. 

The  boracic  acid  is  now  obtained  in  such  quantities  from  Tuscany 
that  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  is  used  to  form 
borax  by  a  direct  combination  with  soda. 

(c.)  In  minerals.  Found  in  the  Boracite  of  Luneberg,  a  hard 
cubical  stone,  imbedded  in  gypsum,  and  containing  magnesia  as  the 
basis ;  also  in  the  Datholite  and  in  Tourmalines^  be. 

3.  Preparation. — Obtained  from  borax,  both  by  sublimation 
and  by  precipitation. 

(a.)  J3y  sublimation.  A  solution  of  2  lbs.  calcined  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  2  oz.  of  borax,  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  sub- 
limed in  an  alembic  or  retort ;  the  boracic  acid,  in  crystals,  lines  the 
upper  cavity,  and  may  be  swept  out  with  a  feather.* 

(6.)  Or,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  of  a  beautiful  whiteness,  by  ad- 
ding to  the  borate  of  soda  i  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  sub^ 

(c^  The  usual  process  is  to  dissolve  borax  2  parts,  in  toaier  6 
A)r  8  ;  and  to  add  1 J  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  vnth  1  of  water,  a  gen- 
tle heat  being  continued  for  a  short  time ;  it  is  set  by,  and  on  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  boracic  acid,  in  white  shining  plates  or  scales,  or  mi- 
nute prisms,  will  be  abundantly  precipitated.  They  must  be  washed 
-with  cold  distilled  water,  to  remove  any  adhering  sulphuric  acid,  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  dried  on  blotting  paper.  The  remabing  fluid 
is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  crystals  obtained  in  this  man- 
jier  are  still  contaminated  by  a  litde  of  the  base  of  the  borax,  and  of 
the  acid  used  to  decompose  it.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  purer  by 
.using  the  muriatic  or  the  nitric  acid,  instead  of  the  sulphuric.     Gay- 


•  Chaptil,  Vol.  I,p.  266. 

i  The  product  by  sublimation  is  much  less  than  by  precipitatioo. — Id, 
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Lussac  prefers  the  muriatic,  and  the  boracic  acid  must  be  afterwards 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  expel  any  excess  of  the  decompos- 
ing acid. 

4.  Properties. 

fa.)  The  farm  is  that  ofhexahedral  scales^  white  and  brilliant, 
b.)  Feel,  a  little  unctuousy  like  spermaceti^  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles.    The  sublimed  boracic  acid  is  much  more  light  and  volu- 
minous than  the  precipitated. 

f c.)  Taste,  cool,  bttterish,  and  slightly  sour  ;  inodorous. 

\d.)  Reddens  blue  vegetable  colors,  effervesces  with  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  but  turns  turmeric  brown,  like  the  alkalies.  Its  sp.  gr. 
1.48 — after  fusion,  1.803. 

(e.)  ^^  When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  a  transient  odor  of 
musk  is  produced.'^ 

(^f.)  This  acid  a  hydrate,  for  by  ignition  it  loses  about  43  per  cenL 
which  is  the  water  of  crystiulization  ;  if  heat  be  suddenly  applied,  a 
large  quantity  of  acid  rises  with  the  water  of  crystalKzaiion,  and  in 
either  case  we  obtain  boracic  acid,  fused,  and  becommg  when 
cold,  a  hard  transparent  glass,  not  deliquescent,  but  partly  opaque ; 
if  dissolved  in  hot  water,  it  crystallizes  again  on  coolin|.  Authors 
are  exceedingly  at  variance  as  regards  the  solubility  of  this  acid ; 
but  they  agree  that  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  the  general  statement  being  12  parts  of  cold,  and  Q  or  4  of 
boiling  water.* 

(g*.)  When  a  saturated  solution  of  this  acid,  in  water,  is  distilled, 
a  part  of  the  acid  passes  over,  and  crystallizes  in  the  receiver ;  when 
solid,  it  will  melt  into  glass,  rather  than  sublime. 

(A.)  Soluble  in  5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  wHl  then  bum 
with  a  beautiful  green  flame;  it  is  best  exhibited  by  dipping  a  paper 
in  the  solution,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  or  by  burning  it  from  a  watch 
or  wine  glass ;  but  sponge  does  not  ^ew  it  weU,  as  the  yeUow  color 
produced  by  the  salt  witib  which  it  is  impregnated,  overpowers  the 
green.  If  the  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  alcoholic  solution 
be  dried  first,  it  then  bums  with  a  yellow  flame ;  other  substances, 
which  bum  with  a  blue  flame,  as  sulphur,  bum  green  when  mixed 
with  boracic  acid.f 

6.  Composition  and  polarity. — In  the  next  article,  the  de- 
composition of  this  acid  vrill  be  mentioned ;  we  may  now  say  that  it 
has  a  combustible  base,  called  boron,  which  by  union  vrith  oxygen^ 
forms  boracic  acid. 


*  Accordioff  to  Murray  it  requires  5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  20  of  cold  ;  Init 
Davy  asserti  ttiat  it  requires  60  parts,  even  of  boiling  water, 
t  Aikin'sDict 
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Boron  1  proportion^  repruented  by  the  same  number  as  oxt/gen, 
namely  8,  +2  prop,  oxygen  16,  forma  dry  boradc  add^  having  24 
for  its  equivalent;  the  crystallized  acid  consists  of  dry  acid  24+ 
water  2  proportions,  18=42  for  the  equivalent  of  the  crystalliEed 
acid ;  and  for  the  100  parts,  42  :  18  : :  100  :  43  nearly,  bebg  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  100  parts,  of  course  tliere  is  57  of  dry  acid. 
According  to  Berzelius,  crystallized  boracic  acid,  contains  .44  of 
water,  one  half  of  which  is  expelled  at  a  heat  above  212^,  and  the 
other  half  when  it  combines  with  bases,  but  it  cannot  all  be  expelled 
by  heat  alone. 

6.  PoLARiTT. — ^In  the  galvanic  circuit,  this  acid  goes  to  die  posi- 
tive pole,  and  is  therefore,  electro  negative. 

1.  Uses.— It  melts  very  easily,  and  by  acting  as  afiuXj  it  favors 
the  fusion  of  minerals  j  with  the  blow  pipe.  It  is  used  in  the  analysis 
^fstonesj  aiding  their  fusion  in  the  crucible.  After  it  is  mdted  by 
itself,  it  endures  a  uhite  heat  tvithoui  volatilization^  and  as  it  coob 
into  a  ^ass,  tr  tf  catted  a  glacial  addy  being  one  of  three  that  hear 
that  name,  viz.  the  phosphoric,  the  arsenical,  and  the  boracic. 

In  the  dry  way,  viz.  with  heat,  the  boracic  acid  displaces  all  the 
adds  except  the  phosphoric ;  this  arises  from  its  great  fixity  and  fusa- 
InKty  by  which  it  is  able  to  vitrify  the  bases  of  the  salts,  even  of  the 
earthy  salts. 

BORON. 

dsgoltposition  of  boracic  acid. 

1.  Discovery  of  boron. 

(a.)  The  power  of  500  pairs  of  galvanic  plates  extricates  from 
moisteoed  boracic  acid  a  peculiar  olive  colored  combustible  basis,  first 
uscertained  by  Davy,  in  1807. 

2.  Process. 

(a.)  Better  obtained  by  heating  very  pure  vitreous  boradc  add 
along  vnth  potassium,  in  tubes  of  green  glass  or  copper,  iron  or 
brass ;  preferably  the  last. 

(&.)  12  or  14  grains  of  each  substance  were  employed  ;  but  8  grains 
of  boracic  acid  will  saturate  20  grains  of  potassium.  At  302^  Fahr. 
igpition  comes  on,  a  little  hydrogen  appears,  the  potassium  is  con- 
verted into  potassa/  and  boron  is  obtained. 


*  See  Recherches  Phytico-Chimiques,  Vol.  I.  Berzelius  employs  the  fluo-borate 
of  potassa  with  potassium  io  a  crucible  ;  the  boron  is  to  be  washed  with  sal-ammooiac, 
and  lastly  with  alcohol ;  as  water  carries  some  of  it  through  the  filter.  This  process 
is  said  to  be  less  expensive  in  potasaiam  than  the  other. 
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3.  Properties. 

(a.)  An  apake^  pulverulent^  olive  colored  massj  does  not  scratch 
glass,  does  not  conduct  electricity ,  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  ether,  alcohol  and  oils,  and  does  not  affect  blue  colors. 

(&.)  Bums  in  atmospheric  air^  cU  a  heat  below  that  of  boiling 
dive  oU,  or  at  about  600^,  with  a  red  light,  sparkles  like  charcoal, 
and  produces  boradc  acid,  the  coating  of  which,  on  the  bocon^  soon. 
stops  the  combustion. 

(c.)  ^ot  fused  or  volatilized  by  a  white  heat^  in  close  vessels,  but 
becomes  dense  enough  to  sink  in  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.844,> 
hence  its  sp.  gr.  must  be  nearly  2. 

{d.)  The  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  makes  it  bum  brilliantly  in  oxygen 
gas,  and  boracic  acid  sublimes.^ 

(e.)  It  bums  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  and  forms  a  new  gas, 
which  when  brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  smokes  as 
much  as  filuoboric  gas.  Freed  from  excess  of  chlorine,  by  staiii&g 
over  mercury  it  becomes  colorless,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water ; 
its  composition  is  chlorme,  90.743,  boron,  9.267=100. — Berzdius. 

(/.)  Nitric  add  converts  it  into  boracic  add,  while  nitric  oxide 
gas  is  liberated. 

{g.)  It  dissolves  in  hot  sulphuric  add  with  effervescence^  and  poi» 
ash  throws  down  a  black  precipitate. 

(A.)  Muriatic  acid  acquires  a  green  color,  but  its  Miction  is  foeUe^ 
and  there  is  no  solution. 

(«.)  With  fixed  alkalies,  it  forms  pale  olive-colored  compounds, 
from  which  muriatic  acid  throws  down  dark  precipitates. 

(y.)  Sulphur  dissolves  it  by  longjusion,  and  acquires  an  oliife  tint 
— ^litde  action  with  phosphorus,  none  with  mercury. 

(k.)  It  bums  vividly,  lohen  mixed  vnth  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash, 
ana  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible. 

(2.)  Boron  heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  unites  with  it,  with  the 
appearance  of  combustion — producing  a  sulphuret,  which  is  white  and 
opake,  and  which,  when  thrown  into  water,  gives  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  forms  boracic  acid. 

4.  Eq,uivalent  number  and  polarity. 

The  equivalent  of  boron  is  8,  as  already  stated.  In  the  galvanic 
circuit,  it  goes  to  the  negative  pole. 

5.  Native  Boron. 

Boron  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  combustible  ;  a  little  resem- 
bling carbon  in  fixity  in  the  fire,  but  it  is  unlike  it  in  being  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity. 


*  There  is  a  black  remduuin  which  produces  more  boracic  acid  by  being  heafted 
again  in  oxygen  gas. 
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BORATES  OF  ALKALIES  AND  EARTHSL 

General  properties, 

1.  In  the  humid  way,  decomposed  by  all  acids  except  the  ca]> 
bonic. 

2.  In  the  dry  way,  the  action  is  oiten  reversed,  especially  where 
the  acid  of  the  other  body  has  a  tendency  to  become  gaseous. 

3.  Boracic  acid  attracts  the  earths  more  forcibly  than  the  alkalies. 

4.  Alkaline  borates  are  very  soluble  in  water  ;  the  earthy  the  re- 
verse. 

5.  The  boracic  acid  being  feeble,  it  neutralizes  the  alkaline  bases 
imperfectly,  and  hence  the  borates  of  the  alkalies  have  alkaline  char- 
acters. 

6.  Borates  are  very  fusible. 

7.  Digested  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  imparts  to  al- 
cohol the  power  of  burning  with  a  green  flame. 

borate  of  potassa. 

1.  Process. 

(a.)  Boil  boracic  acid  in  caustic  potash,  either  to  saturation  or  so 
as  to  leave  a  slight  excess  of  alkali. 

(&.)  In  the  latter  case,  it  crystallizes  in  pretty  large  four  sided 
prism — taste  sub-alkaUne. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Not  altered  by  the  air — by  heat,  swells,  foams,  and  runs  into 
a  clear  glass. 

(&.)  Decomposed  by  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia. 

BORAX. 

Bi-BORATE  OF  SOD Xj  formerly  called  sub-horate. 

1.  Preparation. — It  can  be  formed  synthetically^  but  this  is  un- 
necessary, as  it  is  abundant  in  commerce. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Turns  vegetable  blues  green;  taste,  cool,  sweetish,  and  sub- 
alkaline. 

(6.)  Soluble  in  12*  parts  of  cold  waier^  and  in  6  of  boiling  ;  slight- 
ly efflorescent ;  deposits  crystals  by  cooling ;  prisms  with  6  irregular 
sides.     Phosphoresces  by  collision  of  its  crystols. 

(c.)  Suffers  the  aq^ieous  fusion^  is  very  much  inflated,  and  at  igni- 
tion becomes  a  peUucid  glass  ;  soluble  again  in  water,  f 


•  Henry  says  20. 

t  Provided  it  were  melted  in  a  silver  ciucible  or  hastily  in  one  of  earthj  for  it  it 
prone  to  corrode  earthen  crucibles. 
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(d,)  Sp.  gr.  1. 74-— after  fusioDi  flies  and  cracks  to  pieces  in 
cooling. 

f  e.l  Action  of  the  acids  as  already  mentioned  under  boracic  acid, 
ana  tne  general  characters  of  the  borates. 

(/.)  lf(mly  ike  excess  of  soda  be  neutralized  by  an  acid,  the  whole^ 
by  evaporadon  becomes  a  confusedly  crystallized  massj  containing  all 
the  ingredients. 

(g.)  The  excess  ofaUcali  can  also  be  saturated  by  boracic  acid}  the 
salt  takes  up  nearly  half  its  weight,  and  ceases  to  a£fect  the  blue  col- 
ors, to  effloresce,  to  taste  alkaline,  and  to  crystallize  in  the  same  form 
as  borax. 

{h.)  Baryta^  stroniia^  Ivme^  and  magnesia^  decompose  borax. 

(t.)  Potash  also  decomposes  it,  but  there  is  no  precipitate,  because 
soda  dissolves  borate  of  potash. 

( /.)  Borax  flaxes  sUtca  into  a  transparent^  and  alumina  into  an 
opake  ^lass  ;  the  ingredients  being  in  equal  proportions,  the  com- 
pound IS  insoluble  in  the  mineral  acids,  but  a  great  excess  of  borax 
makes  it  soluble.  • 

(A:.)  The  borax  of  the  shops  exhibits  an  imperfect  crystaUizationj 
with  a  figure  approachmg  to  the  hexahedral  prism.  The  crystals 
are  slighdy  efflorescent. 

3.  Composition  and  representative  number. 

Gmelin,    acid^  35.60,    base,  17.80,    water,  46.6=100  >         , 
Thomson,         31.61,  20.42,  48.0=100  >  "^^^y* 

The  representative  number  of  boracic  acid  hss  already  been  stated 
as  being  24.     According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  this  salt  is  composed  of 
2  proportions  of  boracic  acid,  -         -         =48 

1         «  soda,        -         -         -        -    =32 

8        "  water,  ...         =:72 

Its  equivalent,       152 
In  the  100  parts,  acid  31.58,  soda  21.05,  water  47.37. 

4.  Miscellaneous. — ^The  natural  and  commercial  history  of  this 
salt  has  been  already  given  under  boracic  acid.  In  addition  to  the 
localities  already  named,  it  is  found  in  China,  in  Peru,  in  Transyl- 
vam'a  and  Saxony.* 

The  crude  borax  brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  Levant  j  is  al- 
ways enveloped  in  an  oleaginous  matter  ;  which  Vauquelin  found  to  be 
a  soap  with  soda  for  its  base.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  natives  cover  it 
with  a  film  of  oil  to  prevent  its  efflorescence,  and  it  is  said  to  be  mois- 
tened by  sour  milk  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  in  vessels  of 
lead ;  diey  obtain  firom  the  tincal  .80  of  borax,  and  they  expose  it 

*Th6Mrd,III,90. 
63 
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to  heat  as  a  preparatory  operatioD,  to  bum  off  the  o3y  or  fatty  matter 
which  surrounds  it.  Formerly  the  manufacture  was  coined  to 
HoUand,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  known  that  an  addition  of 
soda  was  necessary  to  saturate  the  boracic  acid. 

Borax  i$  ntno  dmndanily  manufactured  in  France^  by  the  conMr 
nation  of  the  boracic  acid^  obtained  from  7\f«cany,  tmA  soda;  the 
French  consume,  annually,  about  25  tons,  and  they  no  longer  impoit 
the  tincal. 

In  forming  borax  m  France,  they  dissolve  1300  lbs.  of  caibonate 
of  soda  in  1000  lbs.  of  water,  and  add,  by  20  lbs.  at  a  time,  600  lbs. 
of  Tuscan  boracic  acid ;  the  processes  are  conducted  in  leaden  bdl* 
ers,  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  and  many  circumstan- 
ces must  be  attended  to. in  order  to  obtain  large  and  handsome  ciys- 
tals.  100  lbs.  of  the  best  Tuscan  boracic  acid,  containing  about 
half  its  weight  of  the  pure  acid,  produce  about  150  of  refined  bo- 
rax ;  but  as  the  acid  is  not  always  pure  and  there  is  some  loss  in  the 
processes,  the  product  is  ordinarily  not  more  than  140  cnt  142  B>s.  of 
borax  from  100  of  boracic  acid.* 

5.  Uses. — Formerly  used  internally  as  a  sedative,  and  still  employ- 
ed to  form  a  gargle  to  remove  the  aphthous  crust  from  the  mouths  of 
children ;  it  is  a  flux  for  the  blowpipe ;  for  the  vitreous  materials  of 
artificial  gems  or  pastes,  and  for  the  glazing  of  porcelain.  ICnown 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  ehrysocoBa  or 
gold  glue,  in  allusion  to  its  use  in  soldering  the  precious  metals ; 
irom  which  it  removes  impurities,  preventing  also  oxidation. 

BORATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

1.  Process. — By  digesting  boracic  acid  with  ammonia,  we  obtam 
small  rhomboidal  octahedra. 

2.  Properties. 

{a.)  Taste  sharp;  turns  the  blue  vegetable  test  liquors  green; 
unaergo  slight  efflorescence  in  the  air. 

(&.)  The  ammonia  is  expelled  by  heat  and  the  boracic  acid  is  left; 
according  to  Lassone,f  the  entire  salt  melts  into  a  grayish  glass,  and 
gives  after  solution,  the  same  crystals  as  before. 

(c.)  Decomposed  by  the  fixed  alkalies  both  in  the  moist  and  dry 
way. 

borate  or  BARTTA. 

Add  boracic  acid  to  barjrtic  water,  and  a  white,  insipid,  insoluble 
powder  precipitates. 

BORATE  or  STRONTIA. 

1.  Same  modeof  fcnmation;  a  copious  precipitate. 

2.  Prone  to  an  excess  of  base;  soluble  in  130  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  cold  water. 

*  Grty't  Op.  Chem.  p.  626.  t  Aikin,  Vol.  I,  p.  156. 
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BORATE  OF  UVE. 

1.  Process. — Mix  boradc  add  or  borax  mth  lime  water ^  or  any 
soluble  salt  of  lime. 

2.  Properties. 

ia.\  A  tohitey  insoluble^  insipid  powder ;  fusible  at  ignition. 
6.)  Chalk  2,  and  boracic  acid  1,  at  ignition,  produce  a  yellow 
glass  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire ;  with  the  reverse  proportions,  the  mat- 
ter often  runs  through  the  crucible. 

BORATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

1.  Process. — By  long  digestion  of  boracic  acid  with  mapiesia; 
or  a  mixture  of  any  soluble  borate  with  any  soluble  magnestan  saUj 
produces  this  combination. 

2.  Properties. — An  insoluble  and  insipid  precipitate^  without 
any  crystallme  form ;  fusible,  at  ignition,  into  a  white  semi-transpa- 
rent glass. 

The  bi-borate  of  magnesia  is  found  native  at  Luneberg,  Germany, 
under  the  name  of  the  boracite ;  it  is  in  small  cubical  crystals,  often 
highly  modified. 

borate  of  alumina. 

1.  Newly  precipitated  and  undried  alumina  is  digested  with  1m>- 
racic  acid. 

2.  Evaporation  gives  a  \iscid  mass,  through  which  minute  crystals 
are  interspersed ;  taste  astringent 

Sec.  Vn. — Fluoric  Acid. 

Remark. — ^In  order  to  entitle  the  fluoric  acid  to  a  place  here,  strict 
method  would  require  that  a  combustible  basis  should  have  been  plrov* 
ed  to  exist  in  this  acid,  and  that  this  base  should  be  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  acid.  But  as  we  have  no  decisive  proof  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluoric  radical,  the  present  arrangement  can  be  consid- 
ered as  provisional  only ;  for  it  remams  yet  to  be  seen  whether  flue* 
ric  acid  is  composed  of  a  combustible  basis  and  oxygen,  or  of  a 
peculiar  principle,  analogous  to  iodine  and  chlorine,  and  hydrogen, 
or  whether  it  has  a  composition  entirely  peculiar ;  for  all  analogy 
leads  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  compound. 

1.  History. — Re-discovered  by  Schedcy  A.  D.  1771  ;*  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  obtained  (A.  D.  1670,)  by  the  artist  Shank- 
hard,  at  Nuremburg;  and  also  by  Pauli,  at  Dresden,  A.  D.  1726, 
who  employed  it,  as  Shankhard  had  done,  to  corrode  glass,  but 


Vide  Scheele'i  Essayg,  Vol.  I. 
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the  subject  was  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Scheek  revived  it.  The  acid  o( 
Scheele  was,  however,  impure,  and  it  was  not  till  Gay-Lussac  and 
Th^nard  obtamed  it,*  that  it  was  known  in  purity. 

2.  Origin  anb  Name. — Exuts  abundantly  in  the  beautifid  mtie- 
ral  called  Derbyshire  spar ;  it  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  that 
county,  in  England.  This  mineral  is  called  also  fluor,  or  fluor  spar, 
because,  being  fusible,  it  is  used  as  a  flux  for  ores.  It  is  usually 
crystallized  in  cubes,  with  an  octahedral  nucleus,  which  gives,  by  con- 
tinued dissection,  octahedra  and  tetrahedra.  When  pure,  it  is  white, 
but  it  is  most  commonly  colored. 

^$  the  fluor  spar  affords  the  add  in  questionj  the  namej  ^Utorie 
•cul,  was  bestotoed^  because  the  composition  toas  theuj  as  it  is  sttUj  vn- 
known. 

3.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Gay-Ldissac  and  Thenard  employed  a  leaden  cylinder,  conr 
nectea  by  a  recurved  leaden  tube^  vnth  another  leaden  vessdfor  a  re- 
ceiver; the  latter  was  kept  cold  by  ice. 

ib,)  Finding  lead  so  liable  to  fusion,  I  have  used  a  silver  alembic, 
1  a  capacity  of  16  fluid  ounces,  its  head  and  tube  2i^  and thetuhe 
Jitted  tight  to  a  silver  bottle  of  3^  oz.  the  latter  furnished  widi  a 
ground  silver  stopper^  to  preserve  the  acid,  and  to  save  the  necessi^ 
of  pouring  it  into  another  vessel. 

(e.)  In  the  alembic  are  placed  2  oz.  of  pure  floor  spar^  and  4  oz. 
of  strong  sulphuric  add;  the  receiver  is  surrounded  by  ice  or  moto, 
and  a  few  Itve  coals  are  placed  beneath  the  alembic^  whote  head  u 
made  securely  tight  by  a  lute  of  finely  powdered  pipe  clap  placed  in 
the  joints  and  a  rag^  smeared  with  the  same^  is  bound  tightly  over  it 
The  receiver  should  not  be  pressed  hard  home,  so  as  to  be  accurate- 
ly tight  upon  the  tube,  but  a  Gtde  room  should  be  left  for  the  escape 
of  the  vapor  of  the  acid. 

(d.)  The  apparatus  should  be  under  a  well  drawing  ftucj  the  hands 
protected  by  thick  gloves j  and  the  reedvevj  when  moved,  should  be 
grasped  by  svmU  tongs,  furnished  with  curvatures,  to  fit  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.f     In  about  half  an  hour,  the  process  will  be  through,  and 


•  Recher.  Pby.-Chim.  Vol.  II. 

i  Am  reprefenCed  in  the  innexed  figures,  which  being  mtde  wiUi  correspooding 


flexlooa,  and  of  yariout  due,  from  thoie  that  are  Tory  delieate  and  adapted  to  miitaia 
ihe  oiinuteat  flaaks  by  the  neck,  to  auch  aa  will  lift  a  heayy  crucible,  or  a  basin,  are 
highly  conrenient 
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on  shaking  the  bottle,  the  movement  of  the  liquid  fluoric  acid  will 
be  distinctly  perceived.* 

4.  Propebties. 

(a.)  An  exceedingly  volatile  fluid;  extremely  corrosive^  suffocor- 
tingy  and  dangerous. 

(i.)  At  32^  Fahr.  it  is  a  colorless  fluid.  Sp.  gr.  1.0609,  and  by 
gradual  additions  of  water,  its  density  is  increased  to  1.35.+ 

(c.)  Retains  its  liquid  form  at  60^,  if  preserved  in  weU  stopped 
silver  bottles  ;f  those  of  lead  answer  but  imperfectly,  as  the  acid  cor- 
rods  them  and  escapes. 


(d.)  Does  not  congeal  at  —4°  Fahr* 


When  strong  J  emits  into  the  air  dense  white  fitmesj  which  evi- 
dentlv  arise  from  a  combination  with  the  watery  vapor. 

( /.)  Potassium  bums^  or  rather  detonates  in  the  liquid  fluoric 
acid;  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  solid  white  substance  is 
formed.  This  experiment  must  be  performed  in  a  metallic  vessel ; 
a  platinum  crucible  or  capsule  answers  well. 

(g.)  Dropped  into  water ^  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron^  and  there  is 
great  agitation,  and  even  ebullidon,  especially  when  water  is  added  to 
the  acid. 


•  See  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  354. 

With  the  proportion  of  acid  incDtioned  in  the  text,  (that  of  Gay-Lussac  andTh^- 
nard,)  the  silver  alembic  is  sometimes  attaclted,  and  corroded  through  and  throueb, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced.  If  we  diminish  the  quantity  of  acid,  using 
8  to  2  of  fluor,  or  even  equal  weights,  the  danger  to  the  vessel  is  much  diminish- 
ed, but  the  product  of  fluoric  acid  is  less,  and  the  residuum  in  the  alembic  is  much 
more  difficult  to  remove.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  used,  the  stronger  and  more  fuming  is  the  fluoric  acid  obtained.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  previously  heating  the  sulphuric  acid,  for  some  time,  near  to  its 
boiling  point  The  reason  is  obvious ;  it  is  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid  that 
serves  to  condense  the  fluoric  acid,  otherwise  incoercible,  at  least  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  ice,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  therefore,  the  less  in  quantity, 
and  the  stronger  the  sulphuric  acid,  (provided  it  is  sufficient  for  the  decomposition,) 
the  more  concentrated  will  be  the  fluoric  acid.  I  have  known  the  latter  so  active 
as  to  be  of  very  difficult  condensation ;  blowing  out  the  silver  ground  stopper  with 
violent  puffi,  and  rapidly  wasting  away  by  its  own  evaporation.  A  little  water  in 
the  receiver,  however,  prevents  this,  and  if  our  object  is  to  etch  on  glass,  a  diluted 
acid  is  much  preferable.  The  strong  acid  of  Gay-Lus^ac  is  needed  only  to  display 
its  own  dangerous  and  wonderful  energy,  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  prepare  it 

t  This  is  said  to  be  unlike  other  fluids,  but  is  it  however,  really  an  exception  ? 
Alcohol  and  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  acquire  by  union,  a  gravity  great- 
er than  the  mean.  This  add  appears  to  attract  water  with  more  energy  than  the 
sulphuric,  much  more  beat  is  evolved  by  the  condensation,  and  the  density  ought 
to  be  increased  considerably. 

X  In  silver  bottlet,  with  wdl  ground  stoppers,  in  a  eeUar,  it  eon  be  kept  the 
year  round;  but  from  lead  bottles,  however  well  ground  and  luted,  it  almost  always 
makes  its  escape,  corroding  the  lead ;  and  glass  vessels  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive- 
l;jr  covered  witti  a  white  deposit  of  silica,  rendering  them  opake.  This  eeffct  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Thomson,  (First  Principles,  Vol.  If,  p.  165.)  I  have  often  seen. 
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(A.)  Reipiratum.  TTie  vaper  is  extrerndg  dangeroui  tn  ikt 
luws;  and  should  be  anxiously  avoided. 

(t.)  Contact  with  the  body.  Hits  abo  is  dangerous  ;  excepting 
prussie  add^  there  is  perhaps  no  agent  so  deleterious.  It  instantly 
disorganises  the  skin ;  painuil  and  obstinate  ulcers  are  formed,  for 
it  seems  to  penetrate  into  the  very  tissue  of  the  parts  ;  there  is  a 
general  irritation  of  the  system »  and  sometimes  extirpation  of  the  in- 
jured portion  is  Uie  only  remedy.  Even  contact  with  the  vapors 
floating  about  should  be  avoided^  for  they  immediately  irritate  the 
skin,  and  may  produce  permanent  injury.  | 

(j.)  Fluoric  acid,  largely  diluted  in  vessels  of  lead,  platinum  or 
silver,  has  a  decidedly  acid  taste,  and  reddens  the  vegetable  blues. 

(i.)  It  forms  salts  with  the  saleable  bases ;  "  and  with  adds  weak- 
er than  ilself,  it  produces  compounds,  b  which  the  latter  serve  as  a 
kind  of  base."  By  dilution  with  water,  these  acids  suffer  a  partial 
decomposition,  and  deposit  a  portk>n  of  their  base ;  of  this  description 
are  fluo-boric,  and  fluo-silicic  acids,  which  will  be  described  m  their 
places. 

(/.^  The  constitution  and  combining  weight  of  fluoric  acid  will  be 
mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject. 

FLUO-SILICIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  action  of  fluoric  acid  upon  silica  is  so  peculiar,  as  to  merit  a 
distinct  consideration. 

The  strong  acid  of  Gay-Lussac  instantly  soUs glass;  attacking  it  with 
as  much  energy  as  sulphuric  acid  does  an  alkali ;  heat  is  evolved,  and 
instead  of  having  its  volatility  diminished^  it  becomes^  by  this  vnion^ 
permanently  aeriform  ;  a  true  gas  ;  although  before  only  a  vapor. 

1.  Preparation. 

(a.)  This^as  is  of  course  produced,  whenever  the  ordinary  process 
for  fluoric  acid  is  pefformed  tn  glass  vessels,  but  it  is  usual  to  add  half 
as  much  pulverized  glass  asfluor  spar  to  the  miocture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  loiter,  and  strong  sulphuric  actd. 

(ft.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  glass  retort  will  be  much  less  corroded, 
but  in  my  experiments  it  has  always  been  attacked  in  some  degree, 


t  Ga^-Ludsac  tnd  Tb^nard  mcDtion  (Recher.-Phys.  Chim.  Tom.  II,  p.  II,)  that 
some  of  iheir  assistantfl  sufiered  severely  for  a  month,  from  exposure  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  acid  vapor,  comine  in  contact  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb ;  and  a  doc 
upon  whose  back,  deprived  of  hair  at  that  place,  six  drops  of  this  acid  were  aHowed 
to  fall,  sufiered  extremely,  and  in  a  few  hours  died  in  agony.  They  state  that  the 
efiect  is  not  alwa^  perceived  till  7  or  8  hours  after  the  contact  of  the  vapor,  and 
that  even  when  it  is  too  feeble  to  be  observed,  it  prodaces  In  a  few  hoars,  acute 
pain,  loss  of  sleep,  and  fever.  Similar  results  have  several  times  been  observed  ia 
my  laboratory. 
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and  if  net  protected  hy  the  mixture  of  glass  j  it  is  usually  eaten  through 
and  through, 

(c.)  Even  with  the  addition  of  glass,  I  have  never  failed  to  find  the 
vessels  covered  by  an  opake  white  crust  of  silica,*  less  remarkable 
however  than  when  the  fiuor  and  sulphuric  acid  alone  are  mingled. 

2.  Properties. 

(a,)  Received  over  mercury^  it  is  a  gas,  colorless  and  invisible  ; 
it  extinguishes  a  burning  candle,  but  shows  a  blue  border  surround- 
ing the  red  flame ;  it  smokes  in  the  atV,  producing  a  dense  fog  like 
muriatic  acid  gas,  which,  in  odor,  it  strongly  resembles ;  the  doud  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  add  gas  with  the  atmospheric  toa- 
ter,  silica  being  at  the  same  time  deposited,  in  a  state  of  minute  di- 
vision. 

{b.)  It  is  fatal  to  animals  confined  in  it,  and  is  suffocating  to  the 
experimenter;  but  its  properties  are  so  repressed  by  combination 
with  the  silica,  that  it  is  not  particularly  dangerous  to  inhale  a  little  of 
it  mixed  with  the  air  of  the  room. 

(c.)  Sp.gr.  2.6111,  air  being  1,  and  100  cubic  inches  at  60^  Fahr. 
and  30  mches  barometer,  weigh  110.138  grains. — Thomson. 

(d.)  Dr.  John  Davy,  by  decomposing  it  by  liquid  ammonia^  found 
that  61.4  of  the  weight  of  the  gas  is  sUtca.  Dr.  Thomson,  from  40 
cubic  inches  of  the  gas  (=44.05  grains,)  obtained  27.14  silica,  \diicb 
is  at  the  rate  of  61.60  per  cent.  It  is  indeed  most  singular,  that  a 
very  volatile  vapor,  by  corroding  siliceous  bodies  and  becoming  charge 
ed  with  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  a  ncUurally  very  fixed  and  almost 
unalterable  earth,  should  become  a  gas,  which,  when  dry,  is  perma' 
nent. 

(e.)  Water.  This  fluid  absorbs  about  263  times  its  volume  of  this 
gas,  and  the  solution  does  not  corrode  glass  vessels.  During  the  so- 
lution, one  third  of  the  silica  is  deposited,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
fluoric  acid  is  retained  in  the  water,  and  was  called  by  Dr.  Davy, 
sub-silicated  fluoric  add.     It  is  sour  and  reddens  litmus. 

(/.)  The  predpitate  is  a  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silica,  and  after  be- 
ing washed  and  ignited,  it  is  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  pure.  It  af- 
fords perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  obtaining  that  earth. 

(g.)  SUicated  fluoric  add  gas,  when  pas^g  into  the  receiver, 
often  becomes  cloudy  firom  thepredpitation  of  the  silica  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air. 

(h.)  If  distilled  into  a  recdver  containing  water,  it  becomes  cover* 
edwith  a  silieeotu  crust,  which  eventually  covers  the  water,  and  tlien 


•  Thli  may  be  presented  by  covering  (hem  with  a  coat  of  bees  wax,  or  probably 
copal  varnish,  but  this  last  I  have  not  tried.  It  is  said,  however,  that  dry  glass  is  not 
attacked  by  silicaM  fluoric  acid  gas. 
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the  condeosatioD  ceases ;  but  if  the  receiver  be  shaken,  the  crust 
will  break  and  fall,  and  the  condensation  will  go  on  again. 

(i.)  If  the  gas  be  let  up  through  water  standing  over  mercury^  the 
silica  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  vertical  tubes, 

(y.)  fvken  moist  substances  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  ofsUicor 
ted  fluoric  acid  gas^  they  become  encrusted  with  it^  so  as  to  resemble 
petrifactions ;  moistened  sponge,  frogs,  lizards,  &c.  may  be  envelop- 
ed in  this  manner,  and  covered  with  a  siliceous  coat. 

{k.)  SUicated  fluoric  acid  gas  condenses  ammoniacal  gas  ;  1  voL 
of  the  former  to  2  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  combina- 
tion takes  place  in  no  other  proportion  ;  the  product  is  a  dry  white 
acidulous  salt^  bom  which  water  precipitates  silica,  and  if  the  solution 
be  boiled  m  glass  vessels,  they  are  corroded  with  energy. — Henry. 

(/.)  By  combining  the  sUicated  fluoric  acid  gas  ufitn  liquid  ammo- 
nta,  a  pure  flwUe  of  ammonia  is  obtained,  whue  the  silica  b  all  pre- 
cipitated. This  fluate  of  ammonia  may  then  be  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  fluoric  acid  obtained  free  from  silica. 

(m.)  This  gas  unites  with  other  bases,  and  forms  compounds  diat 
have  been  called,  as  Berzelius  thinks  improperly,  fluo-silicates.* 

3.  Etching  upon  glass. 

(a.)  In  consequence  of  the  energy  with  which  fluoric  acid  acts 
upon  glass,  it  is  necessary  only  to  protect  it  where  we  would  not  choose 
to  have  it  corroded,  and  to  expose  it  in  those  places  where  we  would 
%oish  an  indelible  trace. 

(&.)  Bees  waarf  forms  a  good  protection,  but  one  still  better  is  made 
of  this  substance  and  turpentine  melted  together  and  spread  over  the 
warm  glass,  until  an  even  coating  is  obtained;  a  rim  or  border  of  the 
same  substance  is  made  to  surround  the  glass,  and  then  the  pure  fluid 
add,  diluted  to  such  a  degree  that  it  does  not  smoke,  may  be  poured  on^ 
and  the  glass  should  be  carefully  turned  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  7W  or  three  minutes  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  etchine,  and  the  same  portion  of  acid  wtU  etch  a  number  of 
plates  successivdy.X 

(c.)  Those  who  have  not  a  proper  distilling  apparatus  may  efiect 
the  same  oUe«t,  but  much  more  tardily  and  imperfecdy,  by  allowing 
the  vapor  ot  the  fluoric  acid,  as  it  rises  from  an  open  vessel  of  tin  or 
lead  to  strike  the  glass  plate,  but  there  is  danger  of  corroding  it  on 
the  wrong  side,  unless  that  too  is  protected ;  and  also  of  meldng  and 
disfiguring  the  varnish  by  the  contact  of  the  hot  acid. 

*  See  bis  memoir,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Tom.  XXVIf,  and  Ann.  of  Philos. 
N.  S.  quoted  by  Henry. 

t  Isioglaaf  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray,  as  a  protection,  but  this  I  hare  never 
tried. 

X  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  Y I,  p.  855.  I  find  this  process  easy  and  always  sacceasfal ;  an 
•opayer  prepares  the  plates,  and  the  etching  is  done  in  the  laboratory. 
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(d.)  Diamonds  and  various  gems  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fluoric  acidy  but  without  muai  effect.^ 

FLUO-BORIC  ACID  GAS. 

1.  History. — ^Thls  singular  compound  was  obtained  about  the 
same  time  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  and  by  Sir  U.  Davy^  although 
the  former  gentlemen  first  published  their  observations.  Both  had 
the  same  object  in  view,  that  of  obtaining  fluoric  acid  gas  free  from 
water. 

2.  Process. 

(a.)  A  coated  iron  tube;  vitreous  boradc  acid  1  part  and  fluor 
spar  2y  with  heat, 

(i.)  An  easier  way  is  to  distil^  in  a  glass  retort^  1  part  vitreous 
boradc  acidj  2  fluor  spar  and  12  strong  sulphuric  ocu^.f  Common 
crystallized  boracic  acid  answers  perfeqtly  well.f 

3.  Properties. 

(a.)  Colorless  and  transparent^  and,  over  mercury^  permanently 
aeryorm.    It  reddens  litmus. 

(p.)  Sp.  gr.  2.36;  at  60°  Fahr.  and  30  in.  bar.  100  cubic  inches 
of  this  ^s  weigh  72.044  grains,^ 

(c.)  Extinguishes  flame  and  Irfe;  very  pungent  and  suflbcating, 
but  less  so  than  fluo-silicic  acid  gas. 

(d.)  The  bubbles  of  this  gas  breaks  in  a  moist  air^  in  dense  white 
fames  almost  like  snow. 

(e.)  This  arises  from  the  strong  attraction  of  the  gas  for  water ^ 
which  it  detects  b  admost  every  other  gas  and  precipitates  in  a  cloud, 
to  the  density  of  which  the  boracic  acid,  as  well  as  the  moisture, 
probably  contributes. 

(/.)  Water  absorbs  700  volumes  of  this  gas  and  acquires  the  sp. 
1.77^  although  it  increases  in  volume.  The  add  thus  formed  is 
^enscjjuming  ar^  highly  corrosive^  and  considerably  resembles  sul- 

*  Other  stones  were  also  tried.  The  agate  lost  its  transparency  and  color ;  the 
aranturine  its  brilliant  particles,  and  appeared  like  a  gray  pebble ;  the  bloodstone 
became  soft  and  brittle,  and  its  beautiful  colors  were  changed  and  became  dull ; 
garnets  were  corroded,  and  assumed  a  dark  red  color,  and  the  gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre  and  ihe  sandstone  of  Fontainbleau  were  dissolved.  Rock  crystal  is  not  at- 
tacked so  readily  as  glass,  owing  to  its  stronger  aggregation.  (Gray's  Op.  Chem.  p. 
467.)  The  minerals  generally  lost  weight,  and  the  effects  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  afi&nity  of  the  fluoric  acid  for  silica  or  for  the  other  constituents  of  the  stones. 
Flooric  add  is  useful  in  giving  indelible  labels  upon  glass  for  the  laboratory ;  and 
attempts  have  been  made,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  substitute  glass  plates,  cor- 
roded by  fluoric  acid,  instead  of  copper  plates,  and  a  funeral  piece  in  honorof  Scheele 
was  executed  in  that  way ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  the  glass  and  prevent  it  from 
cracking  in  the  press. 

t  J.  Davy,  Phil.  Trans.  1812. 

t  The  previous  vitrification  adds  considerably  to  the  trouble  of  the  ezperiroent, 
and  for  a  class  experiment  presents  no  important  advantage. 

&  Thomson,  First  Prin.  Vol.  !I.  p.  179. 

64 
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phuric  acid.  It  requires  a  heat  above  212^  to  make  it  boil,  and  it 
condenses  again  in  striae ;  it  chars  animal  and  vmtdble  substanx^ 
like  the  sulphuric  add;  it  blackens  pap^,  and  torms  a  true  ether 
with  alcohol.  On  glass  it  has  no  efiect,  its  affinity  for  silica  being  en- 
dently  supplanted  by  that  of  the  boracic  acid. 

(g.)  It  unites  with  ammaniacal  gas  in  3  proportions;  in  eqad 
measures,  if  the  ammonia  be  first  introduced  into  the  tube  ;  the  com- 
pound is  then  solid  and  neutral ;  if  the  fluo-boric  gas  pass  in  b^  bub- 
bles, the  combination  is  liquid,  and  in  the  proportion  oi  2  ammonia  to 
1  of  the  acid  gas.  If  to  this  last  more  fluo-boric  gas  be  admitted,  it 
is  absorbed  and  the  product  sull  remains  liquid.  Heat  eiqpek  part 
of  the  ammonia  from  both  the  fluid  compounds,  and  a  solid,  volatile 
and  unaltered  by  beat,  is  obtained.* 

Mature  of  the  fluoric  principles. 

1.  Remark. — Three  adds^  the  boracic^  the^kunic  and  tht  muri- 
atic^  were^for  many  years j  mentioned  in  connexion,  as  undecomoosed 
hodits.  The  boracic j  as  we  have  seen^  Jtas  been  saiirfactoruy  de- 
composed, and  the  analysb  has  been  confirmed  by  syntbe«s.  Its 
constitution  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  t>f  most  of  the  other 
ftcids,  as  it  consists  of  a  combustible  base  and  oxygen.  The  muriatic 
aadf  as  we  shall  soon  see,  if  n(rw  regarded,  by  ibe  chemical  world, 
as  a  compound  of  an  inflammable  basis,  namely,  hydrogen,  not  how- 
ever with  oxygen,  but  vfith  chlorine,  which  is  admitted  as  a  principle 
analogous  to  oxygen,  fluoric  remains  for 

2.  Composition  of  plvoric  acid. — ^In  tJre  researches  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  of  6ay-Lussac  andTh^nard,  and  of  Berzelrus,  maybefeund 
most  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  investigation.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  room  to  recite  them  here  in  detaiLf  Potassium  and  sodium 
can  both  be  made  to  burn  vividly  in  fluo-boric  and  fluo-aKcic  acid 
gas,  and  a  combustible  substance  makes  its  appearance,  but  it  is  en- 
dently  the  basb  of  the  boracic  acid  in  the  first  case  and  of  silica  in 
the  second ;  and  accordingly,  when  they  are,  respectively,  made  to 
bum  in  oxygen  gas,  boracic  acid  and  silica  are  reproduced.  Those 
experiments  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  affording  a  convenient 
method  of  decomposing  boracic  acid  and  silica ;  and  in  that  view 
they  are  valuble,  and  the  method  by  fluo-silicic  gas  or  the  fluo-sificate 
of  soda  and  potassa  is  the  most  valuable  one  which  we  possess  for 
obtaining  the  basis  of  siUea.  (See  p.  277.^  Potassium,  as  already 
stated,  bums  vividly,  and  even  with  explosion,  in  the  strongest  liquid 
fluoric  acid  that  has  hitherto  been  obtamed.    As  that  fluid  is  alvirays 

•He«i7,Vol.I,p.86S. 

t  Sm  Becherches  Pbyileo-ChimhiQes,  Tom.  U,  Phil.  Traas.  kr  1818  and  I8H 

and  t^  tdeDtific  joumaU  of  the  day. 
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procured  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,*  there  would  seem  to  be  p0. 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  must  contain  water,f  the  decomposition  o£ 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  (Jay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  affords 
the  hydrogen  which  is  evolved  and  supplies  o:qrgen  to  the  potassium, 
by  which  it  becomes  potassa  and  unites  with  fluoric  acid  to  form  an 
acid  fiuate  of  potassa.  In  this  experiment,  therefore,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  admit  that  the  fluoric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  it  would  be 
premature  to  say  that  it  consists  of  oxycen  and  a  combusdble  basis, 
although  such  a  constitution  is  certainly  both  very  possible  and  very 
probable* 

On  the  whole,  we  must,  fo?  the  present,  and  until  additional  re- 
searches shall  clear  up  the  difficulty,  rank  fluoric  acid  among  the  un-. 
decomposed  bodies ;%  although  from  analogy,  I  have  placed  it  with 
bodies  known  to  be  compound. 

E^UlVALSNt  OF  FLUORIC  ACW. 

Dr,  Thomson,^  has  concluded  that  the  representative  number  of 
fluoric  acid  is  10,  and  Berzelius  has  formed  the  same  conclusion; 
this  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  fluates  are  compounds  of  fluoric 


*  It  would  seem  that  the  fluoric  acid  exists  anhydrous  in  fluo-silicic  and  fluo-boric 
gas,  and  in  its  own  saline  compounds,  fluor  spar,  &c.  but  that  it  cannot  be  separated, 
th  ftp  ]fwe  sUUfp  from  its  combinatioQs,  except  by  the  aid  of  an  acid  that  conta^* 
^ater. 

t  Especially  if  the  sulphate  of  lime  remaining;  in  the  dintflling  vessel  be,  as  It' 
doubUess  is,  anhydrous;  for  besides  the  strong  affinity  oif  the  fluoric  acid  Ibr  watevt 
the  residuum  in  the  vessel  is  usually  heated  to  a  degree  that  expels  all  water  from 
the  natural  hydrous  sulphates  of  lime,  and  1  have  found  it  very  hard  to  detach.   . 

t  Deference  to  the  opinions  of  very  able  men,  and  to  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
moat  respectable  chemical  authors,  would  have  led  me  to  place  the  hypothatloal 
prindple^uortiM,  in  the  text  and  in  the  tabular  arrangement.  But  it  appeavs  plain 
that  fluorine  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  but  for  the  supposed  analogies  Wftli 
chlorine,  which  controverted  topic  was  keenly  agitated  about  the  time  of  the  princi* 
pal  modain  researches  upon  fluoric  acid,  and  ttie  extension  of  these  aniJogtes,  by  the 
discovery  of  iodine,  almost  at  the  same  penod,  seemed  to  make  it,  in  a  sense,  neeee- 
sary  to  admit  the  exbtence  of  a  simUar  principle  In  fluoric  acid.  These  analoglee 
may  be  mentioned  again,  after  we  have  gone  through  with  the  history  of  chlorine 
and  iodine.  For  the  present,  however,  it  m^y  be  remarked  that  there  Is  no  deoitoe 
eaperimeni,  proving  the  existence  of  fluorine. 

When  Sir  H.  Davy  galvanized  the  strongest  liquid  fluoric  acid,  an  Infltfmmitble 
gas,  doubtless  hydroeen,  was  disengaged  at  me  negative  pole,  and  the  platlniim  wire 
was  rapidly  corroded  at  the  positive ;  while  a  chocolate  colored  powder  collected 
on  the  wire.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined,  we  are  in  no  condition 
to  decide  whether  it  was,  as  imagined,  a  compound  of  fluorine  with  ptatinum,  or  ae 
oxide  of  that  metal.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  solvent  powers  of  the  fluoric 
acid,  great  as  they  are,  may  not  have  been  so  exalted  by  the  galvanic  energy,  that 
diis  agent  may  have  become  capable,  in  its  add  character,  of  attacking  even  plati- 
num, while  it  would  be  even  possible  that  the  oxygen  requisite  to  oxidize  the  metal 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  water  which  would  then  give  out  the  hydrogen,  Ite 
other  element  at  the  negative  pole. 

To  me  it  appears  premature,  to  place  fluorine,  a  principle  purely  hypothetical, 
along  side  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  whose  distinct  existence  and  peculiar  energy 
are  manifested  in  so  many  remarkable  forms. 

§  First  Prln.  Vol.  II. 
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acid|  and  an  oxidated  combustible  or  metallic  base ;  if  therefore  the 
fluoric  acid  contams  one  proportion  of  oxygen  8»  the  base  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  2.* 

EQUIVALENT  OF  FLUO-SILICIC  ACID. 

Reasoning  upon  the  per  centage  of  silica  in  fluoric  acid  gas,  (61.4 
John  Davy,)  its  constitution  is  inferred  to  be, 
1  proportion  of  fluoric  acid,         -         =10 
1         "  siUca,        -        -  16 

26,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  its  equivalent  number.f 

EQUIVALENT  OF  FLUO-BORIC  ACID. 

Upon  the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  at 

1  proportioq  fluoric  acid,         -         -         -         10 
1         "         boracic  acid,  -         -         -    24 
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FLUATES. 

General  characters. 


Upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  compounds  of  fluoric  acid  and 
oxidated  bases,  rather  than  of  fluorine  and  bases,  Or  that  they  are 
flnates  and  not  fluorides. 

1 .  Formed  syntheticaUyy  by  the  union  of  pure  fluoric  acid  with 
the  base,  or  by  double  exchange  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  fluate 
with  the  intended  base  combined  with  some  acid  in  a  soluble  form. 

2.  The  neutral  fluaXes  with  fixed  bases^  fusible  at  high  temperatures^ 
and  in  close  vessels ;  if  dry,  not  decomposed  by  any  degree  of  heat. 

3.  Fluaies  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  not  decomposed  by  hec^^ 
even  when  aided  by  die  affinity  of  combustibles. 

4.  Ab  anhydrous  acid  except  the  vitreous  boracic  decomposes  them 
by  heat  ahne,  and  this  only  by  combining  at  the  moment  of  decom- 
position with  the  fluoric  acid. 

5.  Decomposed  by  being  moderately  heated  with  sulphuric^  fliuri- 
aiicy  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids. 


*  If  the  fluates  are  regarded  as  fluoridea,  that  is,  compounds  of  fluorine  with  a 
metal  or  combustible,  then  its  equivalent  is  obtained  by  adding  to  that  of  fluoric  acid 
the  weight  of  one  proportion  of  oxygen  supposed  to  exist  in  the  metallic  base ;  upoo 
the  aupposition  that  the  salts  are  fluates,  this  will  gire  10-f-8=18,  for  the  number 
representing  fluorine. 

f  Thomson's  First  Prin.  Vol.  II, p.  176, 
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6.  Hie  vapor^  which  rises,  corredei  glass;  this  eflSsct  is  decisive 
as  to  the  presence  of  fluoric  acid. 

7.  Alkaline  fluates  deliquescent  and  difficult  to  crystallize^ 

8.  There  are  jive  native  fluates y  namely — 

(a.)  Fluor-spar  or  fluate  of  lime — ^the  most  important. 
\b.)  The  double  fluate  of  soda  and  alumina,  called  the  cryolite. 
\c.)  The  fluate  of  cerium. 

\d>)  The  double  fluate  of  cerium  and  yttria,  and  what  some  choose 
to  calf — 

(c.)  The  fluo-silicate  of  alumina — ^the  topaz. — Turner. 

fluate  and  bi-fluate  of  fotassa. 

1.  Preparation. — ^fluate. 

fa.)  Caustic  potash  andfluor  spar  do  not  produce  this  compound 
hy  heiUy  hut  carbonate  of  potash  andfluor  do  by  double  exchange, 

(ft.)  Water  being  added^  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
the  fluate  ofpotassa  is  dissolved. 

(c.)  Formed  by  saturating  pure  liquid  fluoric  add  with  potassa^* 
much  heat  is  disengaged. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  A  gelatinous  deliquescent  mass^  difficult  to  crystallize — as* 
sumes  a  foliated  form  if  evaporation  is  pushed  to  dryness. 

(&.)  Suffers  the  aqueous,  and  aftenvards  the  igneous  fusion,  by 
heat. 

(c.)  Fluate  ofpotassa  acts  upon  silica  and  glass,  especially  when 
aided  by  heat,  and  even  sjpontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
and  a  triple  compound  is  lormed  of  earth,  acid,  and  alkali. 

(d.)  llie  sulphuric  acid  expels  the  fluoric  vnth  brisk  effervescence. 

BI-FLUATE. 

1.  Formation  and  properties. — ^This  salt  is  readily  formed  by 
leaving  the  acid  in  excess,  and  is  easily  converted  into  the  neutral 
fluate  by  heating  it  to  redness,  which  expels  one  proportion  of  fluoric 
acid.  The  bi-fluate  crystallizes  in  square  tables  wim  the  edges  re- 
placed ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Composition. — 1  proportion  neutral  fluate,  and  1  of  fluoric 
add;  by  ignition,  it  leaves  74.9  of  neutral  fluate,  and  the  remainder 
is  composed  of  11.5  of  water,  13.6  acid.f 

•  Or  its  carbonate. 

t  Beraellui,  Ann.  de  Ohim.  etde  Phys.  Tom.  XXVII. 

Addition  to  fluate  qfpotaasa. — It  is  common  in  laboratories,  to  pass  siUcated  flu- 
oric acid  gas  through  water ;  gelatinous  silica  is  deposited,  containing  fluoric  acid, 
and  an  acid  fluate  of  silica  remtdns  in  the  water.  If  to  this  fluid,  caustic  potash,  or 
its  carbooate,  be  added,  there  is  formed  an  acid  fluate  of  silica  and  potaasa  solfuble 
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tLUATK  qr  SODA* 

1.  Pbepa&jltion. 

(a.)  In  the  same  manner  a$  the  freceding,  and  alao  by  decoppos- 
ing  the  acid  fluate  of  silica  by  soda.* 

(&.)  Dr.  Tboo93on  formed  hf  by  passing  fluo*siUcic  gas,  to  satura- 
tioD,  throDgb  solution  of  carbonate  of  aiwoonia,  which  wa3  Aen  de- 
composed by  carbonate  of  soda,  added  by  little  aad  little ;  after  ev^p- 
onuuon  to  dryness  in  a  silver  vessel,  resolution  and  filtratioo  lo  gel  rid 
of  a  little  silica,  it  was  aeain  evaporated  and  crystallized.  The  crys^ 
tab  are  small  and  ciaclue  between  the  teedv 

3.  Propehties. 

(a.)  In  trantpareni  cnuU  Kke  tee-;  after  the  ezpulaon  of  the  water 
of  crinstallization  forms  opaque  white  crusts,  becoming  agw  tifmspa- 
aenl  by  immersion  in  water. 

(6.)  JVW  diUqufie/mf  or  effloreeeenf;  a  little  moi»  soluble  in  hot 
4wn  in  cold  water  $  efferve$eei  vigorously  Ufith  svlpkarie  acid;  taste 
bitter  and  styptic  ;  but  not  so  strong  as  the  Aiate  of  polassa ;  soffersi 
die  a^imaous  nisioii* 

FLUATE  or  AMMONIA.| 

1.  Pbeparation. 

(a.)  Pulverized  ftaor  J  part  and  sulphate  of  ammcmia  S ;  heat 
them  in  a  subliming  apparatus ;  ammoniacal  gas  is  liberated  at  first, 
and  then  fluate  of  ammonia  sufoKmes  and  incrusts  the  capital. 


In  a  •r  7  hyndred  puts  of  wftter;  Ae  filtered  flttid,>oii  evtpontioii,  gives  a  flamto  of 
flUka  tnd  potaan,  fdfttipow,  Tory  tiuiiparent,  Xulb^em^  withovt  efieot  od  blmo 
oolort— bocomiogjiulTorulent  with  a  mild  beat,  and  with  ignitioB.  exhales  alicatad 
fluoric  add  gas.  Both  the  powder  and  the  jelly  efi^nresce  vigorously  with  sulphuric 
acid. 
Caustie  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  in  the  cold,  do  not  decompose  it  in  S4  lioois; 
and  soda 


soda  diw>lve  it  with  he«t. 
It  is  not  possible,  by  potash,  to  extract  pure  sHIca  from  silicated  fluoric  add  gai, 
Ibr  it  forms  witti  It  an  inaelttble  triple  salt    Gay-Losnc  and  Tb^naid,  fai  Recher.  Ph. 

Gh.  T.  II,  p.  ao. 

*  The  eflect  of  soda  upon  the  add  fluate  of  silica,  is  very  diflerent  from  tfiat  of  po- 
There  is  no  prompt  precipitate,  but  boiling  produces  readily  a  transparent 


jelly  of  pure  silica,  while  the  fluid  is  pure  fluate  of  soda.  In  this  manner,  oare 
siHca  may  be  advantageously  prepared  even  from  the  insoluble  fluate  of  silica,  which 
is  completely  decompMed  by  soda,  with  the  same  results  as  are  obtained  fiom  the 
add  fluate.— M. 

t  First  Principles,  Vol.  II,  p.  ISS. 

t  Ammonia  anects  the  acid  fluate  of  silica  in  a  manner  very  diflerent  from  potassa, 
aad  even  from  soda.  It  promptly  predpitates  pure  gelatinous  silica,  opake,  and 
white,  but  a  little  silica  remains  in  solution  in  the  fluate  of  ammonia,  as  appears  from 
its  repeated  precipitation,  on  the  addition  of  pure  ammonia,  from  time  to  time,  after 
evaporation. 

Ammonia  also  decomposes  the  solid  add  fluate  of  silica,  as  perfectly  as  the  fluid. 

Pure  sUica  then  can  be  obtained  by  ammonia,  from  either  of  then,  although  we 
cannot  in  this  way  obtain  a  pure  fluate  of  ammonia,  as  we  do  a  pure  fluate  of  soda  in 
the  parallel  process  with  that  alkali.— M. 
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{h.)  SaiufMe  pUn  UqtUd  fluark  acid  trith  eauitk  or  earbanated 
ammonia;  it  is  at  first  neutral,  but  by  evaporation  becomes  acid,  and 
does  not  crystallise. 

2.  Properhes.— ^2?y  a  cdntinued  heat  it  evdporaiesj  in  thick  i»hite 
thpors;  ihd  taste  is  sharp. 

It  is  a  useful  fluate,  being  in  a  convenient  form  to  be  employed  as 
a  t^st  of  lime,  bx^. 

fluate  of  babyta.* 

1.  Process. 

(a.)  By  nwngling  purt  fiuofic  add  mth  hatftic  Hfofter^  a^idpurt 
baryta^  or  the  native  or  artificial  cafbonaie. 

(i.J  7\)  nitrate  or  munate  of  barytei^  add  fluoric  Uddj  or  any 


3.  Properties. 

(a.)  A  ptUvendentj  fl>eecy  precipitate^  sparmgly  soluble  in  iumter, 
decomposed  by  lime  water,  and  bj  sulphuric  acid. 

(&.)  Soluble  in  an  excess  of  fluoric  acid,  and  in  the  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids. 

fc)  Sometimes  fluoric  acid  is  used  to  distinguish  between  lime 
ana  baryta,  because  the  compound  with  the  latter  is  more  solidde 
than  with  die  former. 

FLUATE    OF   STBlONTlA* 

Substktttmg  BtronM  asid  its  sdoMe  salts,  for  baryta  and  its  sionilar 
sahs,  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  fluaie  are  the  same  as  with  re* 
spect  to  the  preceding,  and  their  properties  are  very  simikr. 

FLUATE    OF    LIME. 

Remark. — ^As  the  native  fluate  of  lime  exists  in  abundance,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  form  it  by  art. 

1.  Preparation. — ^It  may  however  be  done,  by  processes  per- 
fectly analogous  to  those  which  have  been  stated  with  respect  to 
baryta  and  strontia,  substitming  lime  water,  with  fluoric  acid,  or  bet- 
ter, the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  widi  solutions  of  the  alkaline  fluates ; 
perhaps  the  best  is  fluate  of  ammonia,  with  nitrate  of  lime ;  the  in- 
soluble precipitate  is  washed  and  dried. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  Ume  and  fluoric  add  redprocaUy  take  each  other  from  every 
thing  e2»6,f  and  are  therefore  mutually  tests  ^  the  soluble  alkaline 


*  If  the  acid  fluate  of  rilica  be  poured  into  a  aohition  of  the  muriate,  or  nKirate 
of  baryta,  in  a  few  minutes  a  multitude  of  emali  CTyita]8«are  precipiCaled ;  they  «ra 
very  hard,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  suffer  no  alter- 
ation from  beins  heated  with  lampblaclc.  There  can  be  no  doObt  that  they  ai«  a 
triple  compound  of  fluoric  acid,  silica,  and  baryta. 

t  Some  doubt  is  intimated  relatrve  to  fluate  of  manie9it.--AikiQS,  Diet  Vol.  I.  b, 
441.  ^ 
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fluates  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  fluate  of 
ammonia. 

(b.)  Soluble  in  fluoric  addj  and  in  the  nitric  and  muriatic. 

(c.)  The  native  fluate  is  photphoresceut  on  hot  iron. 

(d.)  Insipid — not  affected  by  air — at  51°  fF.  fuses  into  a  trans- 
parent glass, 

(e.)  Decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  tnth  evolution  of  fluoric  add 
gaSf  as  already  stated. 

Natural  History. — ^This  belongs  to  roberalogy,  and  the  uses 
of  the  mineral  to  the  arts ;  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  here,  that 
hitherto  only  one  mine  has  been  discovered  diat  affords  the  masdve 
fluor,  in  pieces  of  sufficient  size  and  firnmess  to  admit  of  their  be- 
mg  wrought  This  mine  it  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
and  is  caUed  the  spar  mine.|  I  saw  it  in  1805,  when  it  was  far 
finom  bebg  exhausted. 

fluate  of  magnesia. 

1.  Preparation. 

(a.)  Carbonate  of  the  earth  and  liquid  fluoric  add^  with  a  mild 
heat ;  there  is  effervescence ;  near  saturation,  the  salt  falls  down 
chiefly  in  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  probably  mixed  with  siKca. 

(&.)  Soluble  salts  ofmagnesiaj  mingled  with  liquid  fluoric  acid 
or  wim  solutions  of  alkaline  fluates. 

2.  Properties. — Scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  rather  more  so  in 
alcohol ;  not  decomposed  by  heat,  nor  by  any  acid,  but  soluble  in  the 
strong  acids. 

The  Brucite,  or  Condrodrite  contains  a  native  fluate  of  magnesia. 

fluate  of  alumina. 

1.  Process. 

(a.\  The  earth  precipitated  from  alum  is  soluble  in  fluoric  acid. 
(&.)  Alum  and  alkaline  fluates  decompose  each  other,  and  pro- 
duce fluate  of  alumina,  and  sulphate  of  alkali. 

2.  Properties. 

(a.)  The  pulverulent  compound  becomes  gelatinous  by  evapora- 
tion, but  does  not  crystallize. 


t  In  that  mine,  it  is  not,  as  every  where  else,  mixed  with  other  sptrs,  and  with 
metallic  matters,  but  constitutes  entire  veins  by  itself;  these  veins  lie  imbedded  in 
•olid  Umeslone,  and  are  wrought  for  Uie  sake  of  the  fluate  of  lime  only,  which  h 
mam&ctured  into  articles  of  furniture,  as  candle  sticks,  salt-cellars,  ink  stands,  8lc, 
and  into  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  for  houses  and  palaces,  as  urns,  vases,  pyra- 


In  this  mine,  attached  to  the  walls  and  roofii,  are  the  most  beautiful  cryistallized 
incmstationa,  and  regular  stalactites  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  last  have 
reached  the  floor,  and  form  continued  pillars,  and  aa  they,  and  the  incrustations  are 
eenerally  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  they  present  a  very  brilliant  spectacle  when  thow 
dark  re^^kMw  are  lighted  up  with  candles. 
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!b.)  Insipid^  insoluble  in  water ^  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid, 
c.)  The  compound  of  alumina,  fluoric  add,  and  soda,  may  be 
made  to  crystallize,  and  is  even  found  native  in  the  cryolite;  and 
in  the  topaz,  fluoric  acid  is  combined  vAth  fluoric  add. 

The  properties  of  the  fluate  of  silica  have  been  incidentally  detail- 
ed, perhaps  to  a  sufHcient  extent.  The  following  facts  may  how- 
ever be  advantageously  recapitulated. 

PLUATE    OF    SILICA. 

1.  This  compound  is  always  formed  when  fluoric  acid  is  obtained 
in  glass  vessels ;  more  perfectly  if  a  litde'  powdered  flint  or  sand  be 
mixed  with  the  materials. 

2.  Silica  is  thus  suspended  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  is  permanent 
over  quicksilver. 

3.  Water  throws  down  a  part  of  it. 

4.  Glass  vessels  are  corroded  both  by  liquid  and  gaseous  fluoric 
acid ;  Bergman  obtained  crystals  from  a  fluoric  solution,  which  Four- 
croy  regards  as  fluate  of  silica. 

5.  Alkalies  decompose  the  fluate  of  silica,  and  triple  compounds^ 
are  often  thus  formed. 

6.  A  similar  compound  is  formed  when  fluoric  acid  attacks  glass ; 
softer  siliceous  stones  that  contain  no  alkali,  are  attacked  by  fluoric 
acid,  with  more  diflSculty. 

7.  Fluate  of  silica  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  very  probable  that  the  progress  of  chemical 
analysis  will  bring  to  light  more  native  combinations  of  earths,  with 
the  fluoric  acid ;  a  number  have  been  added  within  a  few  years. 

Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  remark,  that  they  had  a  quantity  of 
fluor  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  appearance,  in  which  the  eye, 
aided  by  a  magnifier,  did  not  enable  them  to  discover  any  silex, 
which  nevertheless  3rielded  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas. 

The  fluates  of  zirconia,  glucina,  and  yttria  are  formed  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  other  earthy  fluates,  but  are  of  no  import 
tance.* 

Sec. — ^VIII. — Selenium, 

1.  Discovert. — By  Berzelius,  in  1818.  The  iron  pyrites  of 
Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  a£R)rd  by  sublimation,  sulphur,  which  being  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  reddish  substancef 
was  constantly  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  leaden  chambers.  It 
was  principally  sulphur,  but  on  burning  it,  an  odor  like  that  of  decay- 

*  See  Recher.  Phys.-Chim.  Tom.  II,  p.  27. 

t  In  this  sabfltance,  besides  the  selenium,  Berzelius  found  mercury,  tin,  cop- 
per, zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  arsenic. 
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ed  horse  radish  was  perceived,  and  on  closer  examioation,  a  peculiar 
substance  was  discovered,  to  which  the  name  of  selenium  was  given. 
It  has  been  discovered  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  selemuro,  among 
the  volcanic  products  of  the  Lipari  islands ;  at  Clausthal,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  in  combination  with  lead,  cobalt,  silver,  mercury 
and  copper ;  in  several  varieties  of  sulphur,  in  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
Nordhausen,  and  In  that  manufactured  from  the  sulphur  of  pyrites, 
from  the  isle  of  Anglesea. 

2.  Name. — From  2cX«;vt),  the  moany  in  analogy  with  tellurium, 
bom  ieUus;  the  substance  having  some  resemblance  to  tellurium, 
and  having  at  first  been  mistaken  for  it  by  Berzelius.* 

3.  Process. — ^The  process  of  Berzelius  being  very  long,  the 
shorter  one  of  Liewenau  is  here  abridged. 

The  red  deposit  1  lb.  is  placed  in  a  2  quart  tubulated  retort, 
whose  sides  must  not  be  soiled ;  it  is  placed  in  the  sand  bath,  and 
connected  with  a  large  globular  receiver,  joined  by  a  Woulfe's  tube, 
to  a  flask  full  of  water,  and  all  properly  luted. 

Nitro  muriatic  acid,  composed  of  8  muriatic,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  to  4  of 
nitric,  sp.  gr.  1.5,f  was  now  introduced  by  portions,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  retort,  intervals  being  allowed  for  the  subsidence  of  the  effer- 
vescence, and  of  the  heat. 

Red  vapors  escaped,  the  liquid  in  the  retort  became  dark  gray, 
and  that  in  the  Woulfe*s  bottle,  reddish  yellow. 

The  fluid  being  distilled  over  in  the  retort,  a  reddish  yellow  gas 
was  disengaged,  and  near  the  end,  small  yellow  stellated  crystals 
lined  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  disappeared  with  the  increase  of 
the  heat ;  most  of  the  liquid  having  thus  passed,  more  acid  was  ad- 
ded in  portions,  and  a  violent  action  ensued  at  every  addition,  the 
water  in  the  flask  being  several  times  changed,  as  it  became  satura- 
ted with  the  acid  vapors.  All  the  liquors  being  redistilled  from 
the  retort,  an  insoluble  residuum,  of  a  deep  red  color,  supposed  to 
be  selenium,  now  occupied  its  bottom  and  sides.  To  dissolve  it, 
1}  lbs.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  was  next  added,  and  distilled  nearly  to 
dryness.  The  residuum  was  then  washed  with  boiling  distDled 
water,  till  it  came  off  tasteless,  and  the  filtered  fluid  was  of  a  light 
yellow.  J  This  fluid  contained  the  selenium  in  the  form  of  selenic 
acid,  and  to  precipitate  it,  (neglecting  the  metals  that  might  be  in  so- 
lution,) recendy  prepared  sulphite  of  ammonia,  m  large  excess,  was 
added,  which  threw  down  the  selenium  in  the  form  of  large  cinnabar 


*  S«e  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Vol.  IX,  and  Ann.  Pbil.  Vol.  VIII,  N.  8.  and 
Vol.  XIII. 

t  The  ftuthor  speaks  of  12  lbs.  of  the  mixed  acid,  but  this  seems  di^roportioDed 
to  the  size  of  the  retort 

I  The  distilled  fluid  was  found  to  be  slightly  seleniferous. 
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colored  flakes.  When  the  solution  was  strong,  the  precipitation  was 
immediate ;  if  dilute,  it  was  more  tardy,  and  the  color  varied  from 
bright  red  to  dark  gray.  The  selenium  was  washed  with  5  or  6 
parts  of  cold  distilled  water,  till  muriate  of  baryta  gave  no  precipitate, 
and  lastly,  it  was  dried  in  the  shade. 

The  selenium  still  contained  in  the  liquor  is  obtained  by  concen- 
tration, by  evaporating  to  two  thirds  the  bulk,  and  the  addition  of 
more  sulphite  of  ammonia,  and  finally  by  immersing  bars  of  zinc, 
taking  care  that  these  do  not  remam  in  too  long,  and  thus  mix  their 
own  substance  with  the  selenium.^ 

4.  Properties. 

(a.)  Color  variovs;  tf  rapidly  cooled,  dark  brown,  or  gray,  or  of 
a  ieaaen  color,  and  metallic  lustre,  it  often  resembles  polished  he- 
matite ;  when  in  powder  of  a  deep  red,  adheres  by  pounding,  and  its 
surface  gray  and  smooth. 

(6.)  It  is  not  hard,  btU  it  is  brittle;  fracture  conchoidal,  oftlie 
color  of  lead,  and  perfectly  metallic ;  lustre  vitreous. 

fc.)  Sp.  gr.  between  4.31,  and  4.32. 


(d.)  At  212°  soft  and  ductile,  like  Spanish  wax,  and  may  be 
kneacled  between  the  fingers,  or  drawn  into  fine  translucent  threads, 
which  have  a  metallic  aspect }  "  red  by  transmitted,  but  gray  by 
reflected  light."  Becomes  quite  fluid,  at  a  temperature  considera- 
bly above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  near  that  of  boiling  mercury,  or 
about  650^,  it  boils,  and  may  be  distilled  in  a  retort,  condensing  like 
mercury,  in  metallic  drops,  or  if  a  retort  witli  a  large  neck  is  used, 
or  sufficient  space  to  mix  it  with  cold  air,  in  a  light  sublimate,  of  a 
fine  cinnabar  color.  Its  vapor  is  of  a  color  between  that  of  chlorine, 
and  that  of  the  vapor  of  sulphur.  If  cooled  slowly,  it  assumes  a 
granulated  fracture,  like  that  of  cobalt. 

(c.)  At  the  boiling  point  its  vapor  is  inodorous ;  but  under  the 
blowpipe  a  piece  not  over  -g\  of  a  gr,  will  JUl  a  large  room  with  the 
smelt  of  horse  radish :  it  tinges  the  blowpipe  flame  of  a  fine  azure 
blue. 

(fA  Insoluble  in  water  ;  not  altered  by  the  air. 

{g.S  A  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  does  not  become 
dectrtc  by  friction. 

OXIDE  OF  SELENIUM. 

(a.)  The  peculiar  odor  is  developed  when  the  exterior  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  is  applied,  and  is  caused  by  the  combination  of  selenium 


*  The  sulphureous  deposit  examined  hy  Mr.  Lewenau  was  from  a  sulphuric  aeid 
manufactory,  in  Hungary :  it  was  much  richer  than  Uiat  of  Sweden,  and  afibrded 
691.82  grs.  to  tfie  pound  of  the  crude  substance,  of  which  484.16  was  from  the  first 
precipitate.— Ann.  PhU.  N.  S.  Vol.  TliJ,  p.  106.  In  one  instance,  the  material  of 
Sweden  gave  Berzelius  only  0.0016  of  its  weight 
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with  ojcygeny  forming  a  gaseous  oonde  of  seleniumj*  and  like  arsenic 
it  is  odorous  only  while  combining  with  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature* 

(6.)  Formed  best  by  heating  selenium  in  a  dose  glass  vessel,  with  a 
limited  quantity  of  air,  which  is  to  be  washed  to  remove  the  selenic 
acid,  a  little  of  which  is  formed  at  the  same  lime ;  the  water  acquires 
the  smell  of  the  gas,  and  feebly  reddens  litmus. 

The  oxide  of  selenium  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  UHiter,  and  does 
not  combine  with  alkalies.  Its  composition  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  proportion  of  each  of  the  constituents. 

selenious  acid. 

1.  Properties. 

(«.)  Selenium  is  combustible.  Heated  in  a  flask  fUed  with  oxy- 
gen gas  J  selenium  evaporates  vnth  the  odor  of  oxide  of  selenium^  but 
unthout  inflaming,  and  exactly  as  it  would  do  in  common  air ;  but 
if  heated  in  a  glass  ball  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  supplied  with 
oxygen  gas  at  the  moment  of  ebullition,  it  burns  with  a  feeble  iBame, 
white  towards  llie  base,  and  green,  or  bluish  green  on  the  edges :  the 
selenium  is  completely  consumed,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  and  the 
remaining  gas  has  the  odor  of  oxide  of  selenium.  The  product  is  a 
sublimate  of  selenious  acid. 

(6.)  Hot  nitric  add  dissolves  selenium,  and  forms  on  cooling  large 
prismatic  crystals  of  selenic  acid,  longitudinally.striated,  and  resem- 
bling almost  exactly  those  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

(c.)  This  acid  is  still  better  prepared  by  the  aid  of  nitro-mwriatic 
actd.  A  white  residuum  is  left  on  evaporation,  and  by  an  increased 
heat  the  selenious  acid  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  in  the  colder  part 
of  the  apparatus  in  very  longf  needles  of  four  sides.  The  vapor  of 
the  acid  has  a  deep  yellow  color  much  resembling  that  of  chlorine, 
but  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  vapor  of  the  selenium  itself. 

(rf.)  Selenious  acid  lias  a  peculiar  lustre  which  it  quickly  loses  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air  ;  the  crystals  adhere  and  it  gains  weight  so 
fast  that  it  is  diffictdt  to  weigh  it  accurately.  Taste  acid,  leaving  a 
slightly  burning  sensation. 

(c.)  Readily  soluble  in  cold  and  almost  unthout  limit  in  hot  water, 
from  which,  by  rapid  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  grains,  and  more  slow- 
ly in  prisms,  and  spontaneously  in  acicular  radiated  groups.  Very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  giving  with  diat  fluid  by  distillation  an  etherial 
odor,  intermediate  between  that  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  ether. 

(/.)  Sulphuric  acid,  selenic  acid,  and  alcohol  in  mixture  produce 
by  disdlladon,  a  most  insupportable  odor.  Decomposition.  Easily  of- 


*  Which  Berzelius  thinks  analogous  to  the  oxide  of  carbon,  although  he  has  not 
been  able  to  isolate  and  »hew  it  separately. 
f  In  a  large  retort  they  are  soinetimes  two  inches  or  more  long. 
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fected  ly  aU  bodies  haviw  a  strong  €0inihffor  oxygen,  as  sulphurous 
and  phosphorous  acids,  alkaline  sulphites,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  metallic  zmc,^  by  all  of  which  it  is  precipitated.  Zinc  throws 
it  dovm  in  the  form  of  redy  brown j  or  blackish  flakes :  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  an  orange  precifNtate,  fusible  a  litde  above  2l2Pj  sub- 
Umed  in  close  vessels,  burning  in  the  air  and  producing  selenic  and 
sulphurous  acids. 

^.)  Sdenium  is  soluble  in  oils;  it  unites  with  the  metals  usually  with 
igmtion,  forming  seleniurets  commonly  of  a  gray  color  and  metallic 
lustre.  The  seleniuret  of  potassium  is  soluble  m  water  with  efferves- 
cence. The  acids  disengage  from  it  seleniuretted  hydrogen,  whose 
odor  is  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  but  excessively  ofiensive. 

This  gas  is  soluble  in  water,  combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  pre- 
cipitates metallic  salts  of  a  dark  color. 

2.  EQUIVALENT  NUMBER. — Bcrzclius  from  his  investigations  con- 
cludes that  selenious  acid  consists  of 

Selenium,  71.261  100.00 

Oxygen,  28.739  40.33 

Ifiiis  composed  of  one  ^oportion  of  base  and  two  of  oxygen^  the 
equivalent  number  ojselentum  wUl  be  40+2  oxygen  16=s56  for  the 
equivalent  of  selenic  acid. 

SELENIC  ACID. 

The  acid  just  described  has  been  hitherto  called  by  this  name,  but 
another  acid  has  been  discovered  containing  an  additional  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  and  which  is  therefore  called  selenic  acid, 

1 .  Preparation. — Omitting  the  tedious  process  upon  the  selenitic 
oresjf  we  may  describe  that  which  commences  with  the  preceding 
acid,  the  selenious. 

{a.)  It  is  neutralized  by  soda,  and  by  fusion  with  nitre  or  with  ni- 
trate of  soda  it  is  converted  into  seleniate  of  soda  and  crystallized. 

(t.)  This  seleniate  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  lead,  which  gives 
an  insoluble  seleniate. 

(^e.)  This  is  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  precipitates  the  lead  as  a  sulphuret  and  liberates,  widiout  de- 
composing the  seleiiic  acid ;  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be- 
ing expelled  by  heat,  the  selenic  acid  remains  diluted  with  water. 

2.  Properties. 

^a.)  Colorless;  not  decomposed  below  576°  Fahr.  but  above  thai 
emits  ooct^en  and  becomes  selenious  add. 

(i.)  Sp.  gr. — ^When  concentrated  at  329°,  it  is  2.624 ;  if  at  612°, 
it  is  2.60 ;  and  if  at  546°,  it  is  2.625  ;  but  a  liule  selenious  acid  is 


*  Mixed  with  muriatic  acid. 

i  Edin.  Jour,  of  Science,  No.  XVI,  p.  294,  aod  Turner,  2d  ed.  p.  850. 
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tben  present.  Coacentrated  at  a  beat  above  576^,  and  deductmg 
the  selenious  acid  present,  it  appeared  to  contain  15.75  water. 

(c.)  Attracts  wUer  pawerpulyf  and  by  combining  with  it,  evolves 
as  much  heat  as  sulphuric  acid, 

{d,^  Boiled  with  muriatic  acid^  selenious  acid  is  deposited  and 
dUortne  liberated^  and  the  solution  dissolves  gold  but  not  platinum ; 
it  resembles  aqua  regioj  and  probably  contains  it. 

It  unites  wUh  alkaline  bases  and  forms  salts,  which  are  with  diffi- 
culty decong^osed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  it  appears  strongly  to  re* 
eemhle. 

{/.)  Selenic  acid  dissolves  iron  and  zmC|  with  disengagement  of 
bycuogen  gas. 

3.  Its  equivalent.— It  appears  to  contain  3  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, 24+1  of  selenium,  40=64. 

Classification.— -Selenium  resembles  the  metals  in  q).  gr.,  and 
metallic  lustre,  and  in  most  of  its  chemical  properties,  but  it  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  electricity.  Berzelius  ranked  it  with  the  met- 
als, and  it  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  tellurium,  but  it  is  rather 
more  like  sulphur,  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  combustibles  and  the  metals.  Its  combmation  with  hy- 
drogen appears  to  be  pardcularly  noxious,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
often  renders  sulphuretted  hydrogen  more  noxious,  since  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  unfirequently  present  b  that  gas,  as  sulpbur  is 
often  contaminated  by  it.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  seleniuret  of 
iron  with  muriatic  acid,  by  an  obvious  theory.  The  gas  is  acid  and 
has  been  called  hydro-seUnic  add  and  selenturetted  hydrogen.  It  is 
cobrless,  fetid,  irritates  and  paralyses  the  membrane  of  the  nose  for 
some  hours,  so  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  destroyed ;  it  is  dissolved  by 
water  and  stains  the  skin  brown.  .It  is  decomposed  by  the  air  and 
leaves  selenium.     With  all  the  metallic  solutions  it  forms  seleniurets.* 

Selenium  being  as  yet  a  substance  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  we 
must  refer,  for  numerous  additional  particulars  and  for  the  histoiy  of 
the  sdeniaies,  to  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Berzelius,  m  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique. 


*  Turner,  2d  ed.  p.  856. 
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